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ADVERTISEMENT    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  favourable  reception  which  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
met  with,  has  encouraged  the  translator  to  employ  his  utmost  care 
in  rendering  the  second  still  less  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  the 
public.  He  has  corrected  a  passage  erroneously  translated  in  the 
second  volume,  at  the  574th  page  of  the  quarto  edition  ;  and  he 
has  revised  the  whole  with  a  degree  of  attention,  which  he  hopes 
will  secure  him  against  the  charge  of  any  other  inadvertency.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  learn- 
ed and  worthy  Dr.  Neve  of  Middleton  Stoney,  who  favoured  him 
with  several  notes,  and  with  some  hundreds  of  additional  articles 
and  corrections  for  the  Index.  Many  of  these  are  inserted  in  this 
edition,  and  an  N.  subjoined  to  each,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  the  translator. 


TRAJSTSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  CANNOT  persuade  myself,  that  the  complaints  we  hear  fre- 
quently of  the  frivolous  nature  of  the  public  taste  in  matters  of 
literature,  are  so  far  to  be  relied  on,  as  to  make  me  despair  of  a 
favourable  reception  of  the  following  work.  A  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  composed  with  judgment,  taste,  and  candour, 
drawn  with  uncommon  discernment  and  industry,  from  the  best 
sources,  enriched  with  much  useful  learning,  and  several  important 
discoveries,  and  connected  with  the  history  of  Arts,  Philosophy, 
and  Civil  Government,  is  an  object  that  will  very  probably  attract 
the  attention  of  many,  and  must  undoubtedly  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  judicious  and  the  wise.  A  work  of  this  nature  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  philosopher  as  an  important  branch  of  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  and  I  need  not  mention  a  multitude  of  reasons 
that  render  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Christian.  Beside,  there 
has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  English  any  complete  history  of  the 
Church,  that  represents  its  revolutions,  its  divisions,  and  doctrines, 
with  impartiality  and  truth,  exposes  the  delusions  of  popish  le- 
gends, breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  freedom,  and  keeping 
perpetually  in  the  view  of  the  reader  the  true  nature  and  design  of 
the  Christian  religion,  points  out  the  deviations  from  its  beautiful 
simplicity,  that  have  been  too  frequent  among  all  orders  of  men, 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  following  work  has  the  best  claim  of  any  I  know  to  these 
characters  ;*  and  its  peculiar  merit  is  pointed  out  as  far  as  mo- 
desty would  permit,  in  the  ensuing  preface  of  its  justly  celebrated 
author.     The  reputation  of  this  great  man  is  very  well  known. 

*  Some  time  after  I  had  undertaken  this  translation,  I  was  honoured  willi  a  lettei' 
from  the  learned  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  testify  his 
approbation  of  my  design,  and  to  speak  of  the  work  I  here  otl'er  to  the  public  in  an 
English  dress,  in  the  following  manner  :  Mosheim's  Cowpcndiitm  is  (xcellent,  the 
mtthod  admirable ;  in  short,  the  only  one  deserving  (he  name  of  an  Ecclesiaslica/. 
History.  It  deserves,  and  needs,  frequent  notes.  I  hope  this  eminent  prelate  will 
not  take  amiss  my  placing  here  a  testimony  that  was  not  designed  to  be  produced 
in  this  public  manner.  It  is,  however,  so  adapted  to  give  those  who  examine  re- 
«•ommendations  with  discernment,  a  favourable  notion  of  the  following  work,  thai, 
t  could  not  think  of  suppressing  it.  It  is  usual,  in  publishing  ces'tain  ancient  authors, 
to  prefix  to  them  the  encomiums  they  have  been  Jionoured  with  by  those  whosp 
authority  is  respected  in  the  republic  of  letters.  I  adopt  this  custom  so  far  as  fo 
mention  one  testimony  ;  more  would  be  unnecessary.  The  testimony  of  a  War- 
J»arton  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  my  purpose,  and  will  be  justly  looked  upou 
'  as  equivalent  to  a  multitude. 
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His  noble  birth  seemed  to  open  to  his  ambition  a  fair  path  to  civil 
promotion ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  interest  of  religion,  his  insatiable 
thirst  after  knowledge,  and  more  especially  his  predominant  taste 
for  sacred  literature,  induced  him  to   consecrate  his  admirable  ta- 
lents to  the  service  of  the  church.     The  German  universities  loaded 
him  with  literary  honours.     The  king  of  Denmark  invited  him  to 
settle  at  Copenhagen.     The  duke  of  Brunswick  called  him  from 
thence  to  Helmstadt,   where   he   received  the  marks  of  distinction 
due  to   his  eminent  abilities  ;  filled  with  applause  the  academical 
chair  of  divinity  ;  was  honoured  with  the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
counsellor  to  that  respectable  court ;  and  presided  over  the  semi- 
naries of  learning  in  the  dutchy  of  Wolfenbuttle  and  the  principa- 
lity of  Blackenburg.     When  the  late  king  formed  the  design  of 
giving  an  uncommon  degree  of  lustre  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
by  tilling  it  with  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  literary  world,  such  as 
a  Haller,   a  Gesner,   and   a  Michaelis,  Dr.  Mosheim  was  deemed 
worthy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  in  the 
quality  of  chancellor  ;  and  here  he  died  universally  lamented  in  the 
year  1755,  and  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.     In  depth  of  judg- 
ment, in  extent  of  learning,  in  the  powers  of  a  noble  and  mascufine 
eloquence,  in  purity  of  taste,  and  in  laborious  application  to  all  the 
various  branches  of  erudition  and  j>hiloso|ihy,  he  had  certainly  very 
few  superiors.     His  Latin  translation  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  enriched  with  large  an- 
notations,  discovered  such  a  profound  acquaiiita';ce  with  ancient 
philosophy  and  erudition,  as  justly  excited   the  admiiacion  ol'  the 
learned  world.     His  ingenious  illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings, 
his  successful  labours  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  and  the  light 
he  cast  upon  the  history  of  religion  and  philosophy  by  his  uninter- 
rupted researches,  appear  in  a  multitude  of  volumes,  which   are 
deservedly  placed  among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  sacred  and 
profane  literature  ;  and  the  learned  and  judicious  work,  that  is  here 
presented  to  the  public,  will  undoubtedly  render  his  name  illustrious 
in  the  records  of  religion  and  letters. 

How  far  justice  has  been  done  to  this  excellent  work,  in  the  fol- 
lowing translation,  is  a  point  that  must  be  left  to  the  decision  ol 
those  who  shall  think  proper  to  peruse  it  with  attention.  I  can  say, 
with  the  strictest  truth,  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it 
Avorthy  of  their  gracious  acceptance  ;  and  this  consideration  give^ 
me  some  claim  to  their  candour  and  indulgence,  for  any  delects 
they  may  find  in  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  my  translation 
faithful,  but  never  proposed  to  render  it  entirely  literal.  The  style 
of  the  original  is  by  no  means  a  model  to  imitate,  in  a  work  de- 
signed for  general  use.  Dr.  Mosheim  affected  brevity,  and  labour- 
ed to  crowd  many  things  into  few  words  ;  thus  his  diction,  though 
pure  and  correct,  became  sententious  and  harsh,  without  that  har- 
mony which  pleases  the  ear,  and  those  transitions  which  make  a 
narration  flow  with  ease.  This  being  the  case,  I  have  sometimes 
takf^n  considerable  liberties  with  my  author,  and  followed  the  spirit 
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01'  his  narrative  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter.  Where,  in- 
deed, the  Latin  phrase  appeared  to  me  elegant,  expressive,  and 
compatible  with  the  English  idiom,  I  have  constantly  followed  it ; 
in  all  other  cases  I  have  departed  from  it,  and  have  often  added  a 
few  sentences  to  render  an  observation  more  striking  ;  a  fact  more 
clear,  a  portrait  more  finished.  Had  I  been  translating  Cicero  or 
Tacitus,  I  should  not  have  thought  such  freedom  pardonable.  The 
translation  of  a  classic  author,  like  the  copy  of  a  capital  picture, 
must  exhibit  not  only  the  subject,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  original ; 
this  rule,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now  under  consi- 
deration. 

The  reader  will  easily  distinguish  the  additional  notes  of  the 
translator  from  the  original  ones  of  the  author ;  the  references  to 
the  translator's  being  marked  with  a  hand,  thus  (^ 

When  I  entered  upon  this  undertaking,  I  proposed  rendering  the 
additional  notes  more  numerous  and  ample,  than  the  reader  will  find 
them.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  prosecution  of  my  original  plan 
would  render  this  work  too  voluminous,  and  this  induced  me  to 
alter  my  purpose.  The  notes  I  have  given  are  not,  however,  in- 
considerable in  number  ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  with  respect 
to  their  merit  and  importance.  I  would  only  hope,  that  some  of 
them  will  be  looked  upon  as  not  altogether  unnecessary. 

Hazue,  Dec.  4,  1764. 
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The  difterent  editions  of  the  Elements  of  the  Cliristian  HistO)'y  * 
met  with  such  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  so  great,  that  they  were,  in  a  little  time,  out  of 
print.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  worthy  person,  at  whose  expense 
they  had  been  presented  to  the  public,  desired  earnestly  to  give  a 
new  edition  of  the  same  work  improved  and  enlarged,  and  thus  still 
more  worthy  of  its  gracious  acceptance.  The  other  occupations  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  and  a  prudent  consideration  of  the  labour  I 
must  undergo  in  the  correction  and  augmentation  of  a  work  in  which 
I  myself  perceived  so  many  imperfections,  prevented  my  yielding, 
for  a  long  time,  to  his  earnest  solicitations.  The  importunities  of 
my  friends  at  length  prevailed  upon  me  to  undertake  this  difficult 
work  ;  and  I  have  employed  assiduously  my  hours  of  leisure,  du- 
ring the  space  of  two  years,  in  bringing  it  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  I  am  capable  of  giving  it ;  so  that  now  these  Elements 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  appear  under  a  new  form,  and  the  chan- 
ges they  have  undergone  are  certainly  advantageous  in  every  re- 
spect. I  have  retained  still  the  division  of  the  whole  into  certain  pe-i 
riods  ;  for  though  a  continued  narration  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  my  own  taste,  and  had  also  several  circumstances  to 
recommend  it,  yet  the  counsels  of  some  learned  men,  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  great  advantages  of  this  division,  engaged  me  to 
prefer  it  to  every  other  method.  And  indeed,  when  we  examine 
this  matter  with  due  attention,  we  shall  find  that  the  author,  who 
proposes  comprehending  in  one  work  all  that  variety  of  observa- 
tions and  facts  that  are  necessary  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  Christianity  in  the  different  ages  of  the  church,  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  execute  this  design,  without  adopting  certain  general  di- 
visions of  time,  and  others  of  a  more  particular  kind,  which  the  va- 
riety of  objects,  that  demand  a  place  in  his  history,  naturally  points 
out. 

And  as  this  was  my  design  in  the  following  work,  I  have  left 
its  primitive  form  entire,  and  made  it  «ly  principal  business  to  cor-» 
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voct,  improve,  and  augment  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
more  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

My  principal  care  has  been  employed  in  establishing  upon  the 
most  solid  foundations,  and  confirming  by  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, the  credit  of  the  facts  related  in  this  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  have  drawn  from  the  fountain  head,  and  have  gone  to  those 
genuine  sources  from  whence  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  streams 
of  evidence  flow.  I  have  consulted  the  best  authors  of  every  age, 
and  chiefly  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events  they  re- 
late, or  lived  near  the  periods  in  which  they  happened  ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  report  their  contents  with  brevity,  perspicuity,  and 
precision.  Abbre viators,  generally  speaking,  do  little  more  than 
reduce  to  a  short  and  narrow  compass,  those  large  bodies  of  his- 
tory, that  have  been  compiled  from  original  authors  :  this  method 
may  be,  in  some  measure,  justified  by  several  reasons,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  entirely  disapproved.  From  hence  nevertheless 
it  happens,  that  the  errors,  which  almost  always  abound  in  large 
and  voluminous  productions,  are  propagated  with  facility,  and  pas- 
sing from  one  book  into  many,  are  unhappily  handed  down  from 
age  to  age.  This  I  had  formerly  observed  in  several  abridgments  : 
and  I  had  lately  the  mortification  to  find  some  instances  of  this 
in  my  own  work,  when  I  examined  it  by  the  pure  lamp  of  antiquity, 
and  compared  it  with  those  original  records  that  are  considered  as 
the  genuine  sources  of  sacred  history.  It  was  then,  that  I  perceiv- 
ed the  danger  of  confiding  implicitly  even  in  those  who  are  the 
most  generally  esteemed  on  account  of  their  fidelity,  penetration, 
and  diligence  :  and  it  was  then  also,  that  I  became  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  adding,  suppressing,  changing,  and  correcting  several 
things  in  the  small  work  which  I  formerly  published,  and  which  has 
been  already  mentioned.  In  the  execution  of  this  necessary  task, 
I  can  affirm  with  truth,  that  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  perseve- 
rance, industry,  or  attention  :  and  yet,  with  all  these,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  mistakes  of  every  kind,  as  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  historical  researches  abundantly  know.  How 
far  I  have  approached  to  that  inaccessible  degree  of  exactness, 
which  is  chargeable  with  no  error,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
those,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Christian  history  entitles 
them  to  pronounce  judgment  in  this  matter.  That  such  may  judge 
with  the  more  facility,  I  have  mentioned  the  authors  who  have 
been  my  guides  :  and,  if  I  have  in  any  respect  misrepresented  theii- 
accounts  or  their  sentiments,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  much  more 
inexcusable  than  some  other  historians,  who  have  met  with  and 
deserved  the  same  reproach,  since  I  have  perused  with  attention  and 
compared  with  each  other  the  various  authors  to  whose  testimony 
1  appeal,  having  formed  a  resolution  of  trusting  to  no  authority  in- 
ferior :to  that  of  the  original  sources  of  historical  truth. 

In  order  to  execute,  with  some  degree  of  success,  the  design  I 
formed  of  rendering  my  abridgment  more  perfect,  and  of  giving  the 
liistorv  Qf  ihe.  chwrch  as  it  stands  in  the  most  authejitic  records. 
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and  111  the  writings  of  those  whose  authorit\'  is  most  lespectalile,  J 
found  myself  obliged  to  make  many  changes  and  additions.  These 
will  be  visible  through  the  whole  of  the  follovving  ^vork,  but  more, 
especially  in  the  Third  Book,  which  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  Christian,  and  particularly  of  the  Latin  or  western  church, 
from  Charlemagne  to  the  rise  of  Luther  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation.  This  period  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  though  it 
abound  with  shining  examples  :  though  it  be  unspeakably  useful  as  a 
key  to  the  knowledge  of  the  political,  as  well  as  religious  state  of  Eu- 
rope :  though  it  be  singularly  adapted  to  unfold  the  origin  and  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  many  modern  transactions,  has  nevertheless 
been  hitherto  treated  with  less  perspicuity,  solidity,  and  elegance, 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  history  of  the  church.  The  nurabej- 
of  writers  that  have  attempted  to  throw  light  upon  this  interesting 
period  is  considerable,  but  few  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  barbarous  style  of  one  part  of  them,  the  profound  igno- 
rance of  another,  and  the  partial  and  factious  spirit  of  a  third,  are 
such  as  render  them  by  no  means  inviting  ;  and  the  enormous  bulk 
and  excessive  price  of  the  productions  of  some  of  the  best  of  these 
^^Titers  must  necessarily  render  them  scarce.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  some  of  the  most  valuable  records  that  belong  to  the 
period  of  Ecclesiastical  History  now  under  consideration,  lie  yet  in 
manuscript  in  the  collections  of  the  curious,  or  the  opulent,  who 
are  willing  to  pass  for  such,  and  are  thus  concealed  from  public 
view.  Those  who  consider  these  circumstances  will  no  longer  be 
surprised,  that  in  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  most  learn- 
ed and  laborious  writers  have  omitted  many  things  of  consequence, 
and  treated  others  without  success.  Amongthese,  the  annalists  and. 
other  historians  so  highly  celebrated  by  the  church  of  Rome,  such 
as  Baronius,  Raynaldus,  Bzovius,  Manriques,  and  Wadding,  though 
they  were  amply  furnished  with  ancient  manuscripts  and  records, 
have  nevertheless  committed  more  faults,  and  fallen  into  errors  of 
greater  consequence,  than  other  writers,  who  were  by  far  their  in- 
feriors in  learning  and  credit,  and  had  much  less  access  to  original 
records  than  they  were  favoured  with. 

These  considerations  induce  me  to  hope,  that  the  work  I  here 
present  to  the  public  will  neither  appear  superfluous  nor  useless. 
For  as  I  have  employed  many  years  in  the  most  laborious  re- 
searches, in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Christianity,  from  the  eighth  century  downward,  and  as 
I  flatter  myself,  that  by  the  assistance  of  books  and  manuscripts 
too  little  consulted,  I  have  arrived  at  a  more  certain  and  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  that  period  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  generality  of 
writers,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  will  be  doing  real  service  to  Eccle- 
siastical History  to  produce  some  of  these  discoveries,  as  this  may 
encourage  the  learned  and  industrious  to  pursue  the  plan  that  I 
have  thus  begun,  and  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Latin  church, 
by  dispelling  the  darkness  of  what  is  called  the  middle  age.  And 
indeed  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  brought  to  light  seve- 
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ral  things  hitherto  generally  unknown,  corrected  troni  records  of 
undoubted  authority  accounts  of  other  things  known  but  imper- 
fectly, and  expressed  with  much  perplexity  and  confusion,  and  expos- 
ed the  fabidous  nature  of  many  events  that  deform  the  annals  of  sa- 
cred history.  I  here  perhaps  carry  too  far  that  self  praise,  which  the 
candour  and  indulgence  of  the  public  are  disposed  either  to  over- 
look as  the  iufn-mity,  or  to  regard  as  the  privilege  of  old  age. 
Those,  however,  who  are  curious  to  know  how  far  this  self  applause 
is  just  and  Avell  grounded,  have  only  to  cast  an^'eye  on  the  illus- 
trations I  have  given  on  the  subject  of  Constanline's  Donation,  as 
also  with  respect  to  the  Cathari  and  Albigenses,  the  Beghards  and 
Begumes,  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  Spirit,  whose  pesti- 
lential fanaticism  was  a  public  nuisance  to  many  countries  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  the  Fratricelli,  or 
Little  Brethren,  the  controversies  between  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  the  history  of  Berenger  and  the  Lollards,  and 
other  matters.  When  my  illustrations  on  these  subjects  and  points 
of  history  are  compared  with  what  we  find  concerning  them  in 
other  writers,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  my  pretensions  to  the  : 
merit  of  some  interesting  discoveries  are  iiiOt  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. 

These  accessions  to  Ecclesiastical  History  could  not  be  exhibited 
with  the  same  brevity  which  I  have  observed  in  treating  other  sub- 
jects, that  have  already  been  amply  enlarged  upon  by  others ;  for  'l 
this  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  information  of  the  cu-.V 
rious,  who  would  have  received  but  imjierfect  and  confused  notions'-  . 
of  these  subjects,  and  would  have  made  me,  perhaps,  pass  for  a  fa-  ■ 
bulous  writer,  who  advanced  novelties,  without  mentioning  either 
my  guides  or  my  authorities.     I  have,  therefore,  not  only  explained, 
all  those  points  of  history  which  carry  with  them  an  appearance  of; 
novelty,  or  recede  considerably  from  the  notions  commonly  re-';': 
ceived,  but  have  also  confirmed  them  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- ■  •; 
servations  and  testimonies  to  establish  their  credibility  on  a  solid    J 
foundation.     The  illustrations  and   enlargements,  which,  generally  ' ' 
speaking,  carry  an  air  of  disproportion  and  superfluity  in  an  histori- •'. 
cal  abridgment,  were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  case.    >     .« 

These  reasons  engaged  me  to  change  the  plan  laid  down  in  my.],^ 
former  work,  and  one  peculiar  consideration  induced  me  to  render  t; 
the  present  history  more  ample  and  voluminous.     The  Element f,  '1 
so  often  mentioned,  were  designed  principally  for  the  use  of  those  V;! 
who  are  appointed  to  instruct  the  studious  youth  in  the  history  and  '<^ 
vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  church,  and  who  stand  in  need  of  a.  •' 
compendious  text  to  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to  their  pre-*'  ", 
lections.     In  this  view  I  treated  each  subject  with  the  utmost  bre- 
vity, and  left,  as  was  natural  and  fitting,  much  to  the  learning  and 
abilities  of  those  who  should  think  proper  to  make  use  of  these 
Elements  in  their  course  of  instruction.     But  in  reviewing  this  com- 
pendious work  with  a  design  to  oiler  it  anew  to  the  public,  I  imagin- 
ed it  might  be  rendered  more  acceptable  io  many,  by  such  jm- 
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provements  and  additions  as  might  adapt  it,  not  only  to  the  use  oi" 
those  who  teach  others,  but  also  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring, by  their  own  application,  a  general  knowledge  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  my  former  work,  illustrated  many  things  that  had  been 
there  obscurely  expressed  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  reduced  to  a 
regular  and  perspicuous  order  a  variety  of  facts,  the  recital  of  which 
had  been  more  or  less  attended  with  perplexity  and  confusion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  following  work,  the  history  of  the  calamities 
in  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  were  involved,  and  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  the  sects  and  heresies  which  troubled  the  church, 
are  exhibited  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision- 
Hence  the  various  forms  of  religion,  which  have  sprung  from  the 
excessive  love  of  novelty  are  represented  without  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality, and  with  all  possible  perspicuity  and  truth.  It  is  also  in  con- 
sequence of  this  change  of  my  original  design,  that  I  have  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  state  more  clearly  religious  controversies,  to  es- 
timate their  respective  moment  and  importance,  and  to  exhibit  the 
arguments  alleged  on  both  sides  ;  nor  must  I  omit  mentioning  the 
care  and  labour  I  have  employed  in  giving  an  exact  narration  of  the 
transactions,  wars,  and  enterprising  measures  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  down  to  the  present  times. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  prevented  from  applying  themselves 
to  a  regular  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  through  want  of  lei- 
sure, or  by  not  having  at  hand  the  sources  of  instruction,  and  are 
nevertheless  desirous  of  acquiring  a  distinct  knowledge  of  certain 
events,  doctrines,  or  religious  rites,  may  consult  the  following  work, 
in  which  they  will  find  the  information  they  want ;  and  those  who 
are  inclined  to  push  their  inquiries  still  further,  will  see  the  course 
they  must  pursue,  and  the  authors  mentioned  whom  it  will  be  proper 
for  them  to  peruse.  ' 

It  would  betray  an  unpardonable  presumption  in  me  to  imagine, 
that  in  a  work,  whose  plan  is  so  extensive,  and  whose  contents 
are  so  various,  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  mistakes,  or  let  any  thing 
drop  from  my  pen  which  stands  in  need  of  correction.  But  as  I 
am  conscious  to  myself  of  having  conducted  this  undertaking  with 
the  most  upright  intentions,  and  of  having  employed  all  those  means 
that  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  preservatives  against  the 
seduction  of  error,  I  would  hope  that  the  mistakes  I  may  have  com- 
mitted, are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  so  momentous  as  to  be  produc- 
tive of  any  pernicious  effects. 

I  might  add  more  ;  but  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  enable 
those  to  judge  of  this  work,  who  judge  with  knowledge,  impar- 
tiality, and  candour.  I  therefore  conclude,  by  offering  the  just 
tribute  of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  who  amidst  the  infirmi- 
ties of  my  advanced  years,  and  other  pressures  under  which  I  have 
laboured,  has  supplied  me  with  strength  to  bring  this  difficult  work 
to  a  conclusion. 

GoTTiNGEN,  March  23,  1755. 
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I.  Ecclesiastical  History  is  a  clear  and  faithful  nar» 
ration  of  the  transactions,  revolutions,  and  events 

that  relate  to  that  large  community  which  bears  Ecd'Si-''^ 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  vulgarly  '^"^""""^ 
known  under  the  denomination  of  the  Church.  It  com- 
prehends both  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  this 
community,  and  so  connects  each  event  with  the  causes 
from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  instruments  which  have 
been  concerned  in  its  production,  that  the  attentive  reader 
may  be  led  to  observe  the  displays  of  providential  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  the  preservation  of  the  church,  and  thus 
find  his  piety  improved,  as  well  as  his  knowledge. 

II.  The  church,  founded  by  the  ministry  and  death  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  represented  with  more  perspi- 
cuity and  propriety  than  under  the  notion  of  a  eccSiLi 
society  subjected  to  a  lawful  dominion,  and  go-  eS^r^^d 
verned  by  certain  laws  and  institutions,  mostly  of '°  ""^ ' 

a  moral  and  spiritual  tendency.  To  such  a  society  many 
external  events  must  happen,  which  will  advance  or  oppose 
its  interests,  and  accelerate  or  retard  its  progress  towards 
perfection,  in  consequence  of  its  unavoidable  connexion 
with  the  course  and  revolutions  of  human  affairs.  More- 
over, as  nothing  is  stable  and  uniform  where  the  imperfec- 
tions of  humanity  take  place,  this  reUgious  society,  beside 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  must  be  exposed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  external  events,  must  be  liable  to  various  changes 
in  its  internal  constitution.  In  this  view  of  things  then  it 
appears,  that  the  history  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the 
state,  may  be  divided,  with  propriety  into  two  general 
branches,  which  we  may  call  its  external  and  interna} 
history. 
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III.  The  external  history  of  the  church  coiiipieiieiids  h1I 
The  external  ^hc  chaiigcs,  vicissitudcs,  and  events,  that  have 
preh'em'iru.e  diversificd  the  external  state  and  condition  of  thi? 
and'caumi-  sacrcd  communitj.  And  as  all  public  societies 
Zf happened  havc  thcir  periods  of  lustre  and  decay,  and  are 
to  the  church,  exposed  to  revolutions  both  of  a  happy  and  ca- 
lamitous nature,  so  this  first  branch  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory may  be  subdivided  into  two,  comprehending  respec- 
tively, the  prosperous  and  calamitous  events  that  have 
happened  to  the  church. 

IV.  The  prosperous  events  that  have  contributed  to 
Prosperous  cxteud  the  limits,  or  to  augment  the  influence, 
events.  ^^  ^j^g  Chnstiau  church,  have  proceeded  either 
from  its  rulers  and  leaders,  or  from  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  this  great  community.  Under  the  former  class,  we 
rank  its  ptiblic  rulers,  such  as  princes,  magistrates,  and 
pontiffs,  who,  by  their  authority  and  laws,  their  liberality, 
and  even  their  arms,  have  maintained  its  cause  and  ex- 
tended its  borders ;  as  also  its  more  private  leaders,  its 
learned  and  pious  doctors,  whose  wise  counsels,  pious  ex- 
ploits, eminent  examples,  and  distinguished  abilities  have 
contributed  most  to  promote  its  true  prosperity  and  lustre. 
Under  the  latter  class,  we  may  comprehend  the  advantages 
Avhich  the  cause  of  Christianity  has  derived  from  the  ac- 
tive faith,  the  invincible  constancy,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
extensive  charity  of  its  genuine  professors,  who,  by  the  at- 
tractive lustre  of  these  amiable  virtues,  have  led  many  into 
the  way  of  truth,  and  engaged  them  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  empire  of  the  Messiah. 

V.  Under  the  calamitous  events  that  have  happened  to 
OHiamitous  the  church,  may  be  comprehended  the  injuries  it 
events.  j^^^  received  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  its 
friends,  and  the  bitter  opposition  and  insidious  stratagems 
of  its  enemies.  The  professors  of  Christianity,  and  more 
especially  the  doctors  and  rulers  of  the  church,  have  done 
unspeakable  detriment  to  the  cause  of  religion,  bv  their 
ignorance  and  sloth,  their  luxury  and  ambition,  their  un- 
charitable zeal,  animosities  and  contentions,  of  which 
m.any  shocking  examples  will  be  exhibited  in  the  comse  of 
this  history.  Christianity  had  public  enemies  to  encounter, 
even  princes  and  magistrates,  who  opposed  its  progress  by 
penal  laws,  and  blood-thirsty  persecution  :  it  had  also  pri- 
vate and  inveterate  adversaries  in  a  certain  set  of  philoso- 
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phers,  or  rather  sophists,  who,  enslaved  to  superstition,  or 
abandoned  to  atheism,  endeavoured  to  blast  the  rishig 
church  by  their  perfidious  accusations  and  their  virulent 
writings. 

VI.  Such  then  are  the  events  that  are  exhibited  to  our 
view  in  the  external  history  of  the  church.  Its 
internal  history  comprehends  the  changes  and  vi-  ryl^^icl/'cm 
cissitudes  that  have  happened  in  its  inward  con-  '"«''«"^'' 
stitution,  in  that  system  of  discipline  and  doctrine  by  whicli 
it  stands  distinguished  from  all  other  religious  societies. 
This  branch  may  be  properly  termed  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Relimo?i.  The  causes  of  these  internal  chansces 
are  to  be  sought  for  principally  in  the  conduct  and  mea- 
sures of  those  who  have  presided  and  borne  rule  in  the 
church.  It  has  been  too  frequently  their  practice  to  inter- 
pret the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion  in  a  manner  ac- 
commodated to  their  particidar  systems,  nay,  to  their  pri- 
vate interest ;  and,  while  they  have  found  in  some  implicit 
obedience,  they  have  met  with  warm  opposition  from 
others.  Hence  have  proceeded  theological  broils  and 
civil  commotions,  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  has  often 
been  defended  at  the  expense  both  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity. All  these  things  must  be  observed  with  the  strictest 
attention  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian. 

VII.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  should  be  naturalh 
treated  in  the  internal  history  of  the  church,  is  the  Fi.st,tiiehis- 
history  of  its  ministers,  rulers,  and  form  of  go-  cUis"Ln"' 
vernment.  When  we  look  back  to  the  commence-  '^""'"'' 
ment  of  the  Christian  church,  we  hnd  its  government  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  pastors  and  the  people.  Eut,  in 
process  of  time,  the  scene  changes,  and  we  see  these  pas- 
tors affecting  an  air  of  pre-eminence  and  superiority, 
trampling  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  assuming  to  themselves  a  supreme  authority  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters.  This  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  was  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
a  single  man  administered,  or  at  least  pretended  a  right  to 
admmister,  the  affairs  of  the  whole  church  with  an  unli- 
mited sway.  Among  the  doctors  of  these  early  times,  there 
were  some  who  acquired,  by  their  learned  laboiu's,  a  shi- 
ning reputation,  and  an  universal  iniluence  ;  they  were 
regarded  as  oracles  ;  their  decisions  were  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  sacred  rules  of  faith  and  psactice  ;  r.nd  they 
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thus  deserve  to  be  nienl toned,  with  particular  distiiictioil, 
among  the  «overnors  oi"  the  church,  though  no  part  of  its 
public  administration  was  actually  in  their  hands." 

VIII.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  rulers  and  doctors 

of  the  church,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  proceeds 
hiM.lrJonhe  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  Imvs  that  are  peculiar  to 
fa'^so^uie" '  this  sacred  commiuiity,  that  form,  as  it  were,  its 
chur.ii.  centre  of  union,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
religious  societies.  These  laws  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  properly  called  divine,  because  they  are  immedi- 
ately enacted  by  God  himself,  and  are  contained  in  those 
sacred  books,  which  carry  the  most  striking  marks  of  a 
divine  origin.  They  consist  of  those  doctrines  that  are  the 
objects  of  faith  and  reason,  and  those  precepts  that  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  heart  and  the  affections.  To  the  second 
kind  belong  those  laivs  that  are  merely  of  human  institu- 
tion, and  derive  their  authority  only  from  the  injunctions 
of  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

IX.  In  that  partof  the  sacred  history  which  relates  to  the 

doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary,  above  all 
r^loZ''ohleT.  things,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  degree  of 
iiory  I'r'"  authority  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  sacred 
writings  in  all  the  different  periods  of  the  church, 
tiaa  church.  ^^^|  ^j^^  «j^^^  ^^^  mauuer  in  which  the  divine  doc- 
trines they  contain,  have  been  explained  and  illustrated. 
For  the  true  state  of  religion  in  every  age  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  these  celestial 
oracles  were  considered,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  expounded  to  the  people.  As  long  as  they  were 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  religion  preserved  its  native  puri- 
ty ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  decisions  were  either  neg- 
lected or  postponed  to  the  inventions  of  men,  it  degenera- 
ted from  its  primitive  and  divine  simplicity.  It  is  further 
necessary  to  show  under  this  head,  what  was  the  fate  of 
the  pure  laws  and  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  how  they 
were  interpreted  and  explained ;  how  they  were  defended 
agfiinstthe  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  how  they  were  corrupt- 
ed and  adulterated  by  the  ignorance  and  licentiousness  of 
men.  And,  finally,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  here,  how 
far  the  lives  and  manners  of  Christians  have  been  conform- 
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nble  to  the  dictates  of  these  sacred  laws,  and  the  influence 
that  these  subhme  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  hearts 
of  men ;  as  also  to  examine  the  rules  of  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  the  spiritual  governors  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  correct  and  restrain  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  its 
members. 

X.  The  kuman  laws,  that  constitute  a  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  consist  in  precepts  concerning  Thiriiiy,ti.p 
the  external  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  in  certain  !.e'^',n*o>viPs" 
rites,  either  confirmed  by  custom,  or  introduced  """*  """■''"''■ 
by  positive  and  express  authorit}  .  Rites  and  ceremonies 
regard  religion  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  by  the  for- 
mer, we  understand  those  that  are  used  in  the  immediate 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private ;  by  the  latter,  such  pious  and  decent  institutions 
as,  beside  direct  acts  of  worship  have  obtained  in  the 
church.  This  part  of  sacred  history  is  of  a  vast  extent,  both 
on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  these  ceremonies,  and 
the  frequent  changes  and  modifications  through  which 
they  have  passed.  This  consideration  will  justify  our 
treating  them  with  brevity,  in  a  work  which  is  only  design- 
ed as  a  compendious  view  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

XI.  As  bodies  politic  are  sometimes  distracted  with  w  ars 
and  seditions,  so  has  the  Christian  church,  though  ^    ^,    , 

,        .  Ill  •  p       1  •  1  Fourthly,  the 

desmied  to  be  the  mansion  oi  charity  and  con-  history  «t  .he 

p  -  ,,  -,  ,,.«^.  !••        heresies   that 

cord,  been  unhappily  perplexed  by  intestine  divi-  i«ve  divided 
sions,  occasioned  sometimes  by  points  of  doctrine, 
at  others  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  about  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  principal  authors  of  these  divisions  have 
been  stigmatized  with  the  title  of  heretics,  and  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  consequence  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  heresies.^  The  nature  therefore  andprogress  of  these 
intestine  divisions  or  heresies  are  to  be  carefully  unfolded  ^ 
and  if  this  be  done  with  judgment  and  impartiality,  it  must 
prove  useful  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  no  branch  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  so  painful  and  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  sagacity,  candour,  and  application  that  it  requires, 
in  order  to  its  being  treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  in  re^searches  of  this  na- 

[O'  ^  A  term  innocent  iti  its  primitive  signification,  though  become  odious  by  tbe 
en«)rmlty  of  some  errors,  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  also  by  the  me  that  ba9 
befell  uTdfJe  of  it,  to  vent  t!ie  malignity  of  enthn-ia?ts  and  bigots. 
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ture,  is  extreme,  on  account  of  the  injurious  treatment 
that  has  been  shown  to  the  heads  of  rehgious  sects,  and 
the  unfair  representations  that  have  been  made  of  their 
tenets  and  opinions ;  and  this  dithculty  has  been  consider- 
ably augmented  by  this  particular  circumstance,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  writings  of  those  w  ho  were  branded 
with  the  name  of  heretics  have  not  reached  our  times. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  candid  historian  to  avoid  at- 
taching to  this  term  the  invidious  sense  m  which  it  is  too 
often  used,  since  it  is  the  invective  of  all  contending  par- 
ties, and  is  employed  against  truth  as  frequently  as  against 
error.  The  wisest  method  here  is  to  take  the  word  here- 
tic in  its  general  signification,  as  denoting  a  person,  who, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  the  occasion  of  ex- 
cithig  divisions  and  dissensions  among  Christians. 

XII.  After  thus  considering  what  constitutes  the  matter 

of  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  Avill  be  proper  to  be- 
Ecciesfaslioai  stow  a  fcv/  thoughts  0Y\  the  manner  of  treating  it, 
are'to^brcon-  ^^  thls  Is  a  polut  of  too  mucli  importance  not  to 
nexion '"wlui'  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  And  here  w^e  may 
ii.eii-  causes,  obscrve,  thatin  order  to  render  both  the  external 
and  internal  history  of  the  church  truly  interesting  and 
useful,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  to  connect  events  with  the  circumstances, 
views,  princi])les,  and  instruments  that  have  contributed 
to  their  existence.  A  bare  recital  of  facts  can  at  best  but 
enrich  the  memory,  and  furnish  a  certain  degree  of  amuse- 
ment; but  the  Mstorian,  who  enters  into  the  secret  springs 
that  (Hrect  the  course  of  outward  events,  and  views  things 
in  their  various  relations,  connexions,  and  tendencies, 
gives  thus  a  proper  exercise  to  the  judgme?it  of  the  rea- 
der, and  administers  on  many  occasions,  the  most  useful 
lessons  of  Avisdom  and  prudence.  It  is  true,  a  high  de- 
gree of  caution  is  to  be  observed  here,  lest,  in  disclosing 
the  secret  springs  of  public  events,  we  substitute  imagi- 
nary causes  in  the  place  of  real,  and  attribute  the  actions 
of  men  to  principles  they  never  professed. 

XIII.  In  order  to  discover  the  secret  causes  of  public 

events,  some  general  succours  are  to  be  derived 
od'<frilTesti"-  from  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  hap- 
<-re'i"ciusero"f  peucd,  aud  the  testimonies  of  the  authorshy  whom 
uiings.  they  are  recorded.  But  beside  these,  a  consider- 
able ^(rr,Y/«'/^/w/^/?rf'  irifh  hum  (It)  nnltfreA(\\m(\e(\on  lon2j  ob- 
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servation  and  experience,  is  singularly  useful  in  researches 
of  this  kind.  The  historian,  who  has  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  views  that  occupy  the  generality  of  men, 
who  has  studied  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  atten- 
tively observed  the  force  and  violence  of  human  passions, 
together  with  the  infirmities  and  contradictions  they  pro- 
duce in  the  conduct  of  life,  will  find,  in  this  knowledge,  a 
key  to  the  secret  reasons  and  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  ancient  times.  A 
knowledge  also  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  events  that  are  related,  will  contri- 
bute much  to  lead  us  to  the  true  origin  of  things. 

XIV.  There  are,  however,  beside  these  general  views, 
particular  considerations,  which  will  assist  us 

still  further  in  tracing  up  to  their  true  causes  the  ^^^''^rJieffor 
various  events  of  sacred  history.  We  must,  for  kn"wiedge"in 
example,  in  the  external  history  of  the  church,  },utor/*ofThi 
attend  carefully  to  two  things  ;  first,  to  the  politi-  '''"""'''' 
cal  state  of  those  kingdoms  and  nations  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  been  embraced  or  rejected  ;  and  secondly, 
to  their  reUgious  state,  i.  e.  the  opinions  they  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the  worship  that 
is  to  be  addressed  to  him.  For  we  shall  then  perceive, 
with  more  certainty  and  less  difficulty,  the  reasons  of  the 
different  reception  Christianity  has  met  with  in  different 
nations  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the  respective  forms 
of  civil  government,  the  political  maxims,  and  the  public 
forms  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  those  countries  and  in 
those  periods  of  time  in  which  the  gospel  received  en- 
couragement, or  met  with  opposition. 

XV.  With  respect  to  the  internal  history  of  the  church, 
nothing  is  more  adapted  to  lay  open  to  view  ^„a  ,„  ns  inter- 
the  hidden  springs  of  its  various  changes,  than  an  "''  '^'""'"^* 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  learning  and  philosophy 
in  the  times  of  old.  For  it  is  certain,  that  human  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  have,  in  all  times,  pretended  to  modify 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  these  pretensions 
have  extended  further  than  belongs  to  the  province  of  phi- 
losophy on  the  one  hand,  or  is  consistent  with  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  on  the  other.  It  may  also  be 
observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  superstitious  rites  and  institutions  of  an- 
riont  times,  is  notonlv  useful,  as  we  remarked  abo\^,  to 
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illustrate  several  things  in  the  externalhistoYj  ot'the  church, 
but  also  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  internal  va- 
riations, both  in  point  of  doctrine  and  worship.  For  the 
genius  of  human  laws  and  the  maxims  of  civil  rulers  have 
undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence  in  forming  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  ;  and  even  its  spiritual  leaders  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  from  an  ill-judged  prudence,  model- 
led its  discipline  and  worship  after  the  ancient  superstitions. 

XVI.  We  cannot  be  at  any  loss  to  know  the  sources  from 

whence  this  important  knowledge  is  to  be  derived. 
fr^m  whcTn"  The  best  writers  of  every  age,  who  make  mention 
Hirmrrmus!  of  cccleslastlcal  affairs,  and  particularly  those  who 
be  derived.  wcrc  coutcmporary  with  the  events  they  relate, 
.  are  to  be  carefully  consulted  ;  since  it  is  from  credible  tes- 
timonies and  respectable  authorities  that  history  derives  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation.  Our  esteem  for  those 
writers  who  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  historical 
knowledge,  ought  not  however  to  lead  us  to  treat  with 
neglect  me  historians  and  annalists,  who  have  already 
made  use  of  those  original  records ;  since  it  betrays  a 
foolish  sort  of  vanity  to  reject  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  succours  and  labours  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us  in  their  endeavours  to  cast  light  upon  matters 
that  have  been  for  many  ages  covered  with  obscurity .*" 

XVII.  From  all  this  we  shall  easily  discern  the  qualifica- 
The  essential  tlous  that  are  essential  to  a  good  writer  of  Eccle- 
Sltasucal  siastical  History.  His  knowledge  of  human  af- 
uisiorj'.  fa^jj-g  must  be  considerable,  and  his  learning  exten- 
sive. He  must  be  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  observation 
and  sagacity  ;  a  habit  of  reasoning  with  evidence  and  fa- 
cility ;  a  faithful  memory ;  and  a  judgment  matured  by 
experience,  and  strengthened  by  exercise.  Such  are  the 
intellectual  endowments  that  are  required  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  historian  ;  and  the  moral  qualities  that  are 
necessary  to  complete  it,  are,  a  persevering  and  inflexible 
attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  a  freedom  from  the  servi- 
tude of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  a  laborious  and  patient 
turn  of  mind. 

c  The  various  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History  arc  enumerated  by  Sever.  Walt 
Sluterus,  in  his  Propyldum  Hislorim  Christiana:,  published  at  Lunenburg  in  4to.  in 
the  year  1696;  and  by  Gasp.  Sa<;;ittariu«,  in  his  Jntrodncfi.o  ad  Hisforiam  EcclesM"- 
flyrmumigiila^quc  ejus  partes. 
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XVIII.  Those  who  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  are  exposed  to  receive  a  bias  a  hiswrian 
from  three  different  sources,  from  times^  persons,  \"om^tJy\\l 
and  opinions.  The  times,  in  which  we  hve,  have  iinfes,'"me"" 
often  so  great  an  influence  on  our  manner  of  judg-  "•"' ''P'""'"= 
ing,  as  to  make  us  consider  the  events  which  happen  in 
our  days,  as  a  rule  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  tne  pro- 
babihty  or  evidence  of  those  that  are  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  past  ages.  The  persons,  on  whose  testimonies  we 
think  we  have  reason  to  depend,  acquire  an  imperceptible 
authority  over  our  sentiments,  that  too  frequentl}^  seduces 
us  to  adopt  their  errors,  especially  if  these  persons  have 
been  distmguished  by  eminent  degrees  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue. And  an  attachment  to  favourite  opinions  leads  au- 
thors sometimes  to  pervert,  or  at  least  to  modify,  facts  in 
favour  of  those  who  have  embraced  these  opinions,  or  to 
the  disadvantage  of  such  as  have  opposed  them.  These 
kinds  of  seduction  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
those  whom  they  deceive  are  in  innumerable  cases,  insen- 
sible of  their  delusion,  and  of  the  false  representations  of 
things  to  which  it  leads  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  solemn  obligations  that  bind  a  historian  to  guard 
against  these  three  sources  of  error  with  the  most  delicate 
circumspection,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

XIX.  It  is  well  known  nevertheless  how  far  ecclesiastical 
historians,  in  all  ages,  have  departed  from  these 

rules,  and  from  others  of  equal  evidence  and  im-  ^ba^ '^^Je%. 
portance.  For  not  to  mention  those  who  lay  I'ersofchulcii 
claim  to  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  histo-  ""''"'^' 
ry  in  consequence  of  a  happy  memory,  loaded  with  an 
ample  heap  of  materials,  nor  those  whose  pens  are  rather 
guided  by  sordid  views  of  interest  than  by  a  generous  love 
of  truth,  it  is  but  too  evident,  how  few  in  number  the  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial  historians  are,  whom  neither  the 
influence  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belong,  nor  the  venera- 
ble and  imposing  names  of  antiquity,  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  torrent  of  prevailing  opinion,  can  turn  aside 
from  the  obstinate  pursuit  of  truth  alone.  In  the  present 
age,  more  especially,  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  influ- 
ence of  predominant  opinions,  have  gained  v/ith  many  an 
incredible  ascendant.  Hence  we  find  frequently  in  the 
writings  even  of  learned  men  such  wretched  arguments  »s 
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these  ;  "  Such  an  opinion  is  true  ;  therefore  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  been  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians. 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  Uve  in  such  a  manner;  there- 
fore it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  the  Christians  of  ancient 
times  Uved  so.  A  certain  custom  does  not  take  place  now  ; 
therefore  it  did  not  prevail  in  former  times." 

XX.  If  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  composition 
The  ad»anta-  of  Ecclcsiastical  Hlstory  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
from'lhestS  sourccs  of  crror  mentioned  above,  their  labours 
cai  His'tory.'"'  ^111  be  cmiueutly  useful  to  mankind,  and  more 
General,  espcclally  to  those  who  are  called  to  the  important 
office  of  instructing  others  in  the  sacred  truths  and  duties 
of  Christianity.  The  history  of  the  church  presents  to  our 
view  a  variety  of  objects  that  are  every  way  adapted  to 
confirm  our  faith.  When  we  contemplate  here  the  dis- 
couraging obstacles,  the  united  efforts  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  which  Christianity,  in 
its  very  infancy,  was  obliged  to  encounter,  and  over  which 
it  gained  an  immortal  victory,  this  will  be  sufficient  to  for- 
tify its  true  and  zealous  professors  against  all  the  threats, 
cavils,  and  stratagems  of  profane  and  impious  men.  The 
great  and  shining  examples  also,  which,  display  their  lus- 
tre, more  or  less,  in  every  period  of  the  Christian  history, 
must  have  an  admirable  tendency  to  inflame  our  piety, 
and  to  excite,  even  in  the  coldest  and  most  msensible 
hearts,  the  love  of  God  and  virtue.  Those  amazing  revo- 
lutions and  events  that  distinguished  every  age  of  the 
church,  and  often  seemed  to  arise  from  small  beginnings, 
and  causes  of  little  consequence,  proclaim,  with  a  solemn 
and  respectable  voice,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  also 
the  inconstancy  and  vanity  of  human  things.  And, 
among  the  many  advantages  that  arise  from  the  study  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is  none  of  the  least,  that  we  shall 
see  therein  the  origin  and  occasions  of  those  ridiculous 
rites,  absurd  opinions,  fooHsh  superstitions,  and  pernicious 
errors,  with  which  Christianity  is  yet  disfigured  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  world.  This  knowledge  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  a  view  of  the  truth  in  its  beautiful  simplicity, 
will  engage  us  to  love  it,  and  render  us  zealous  in  its 
defence ;  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  we  must  feel  in  researches  and  discoveries  of  such 
an  interestins:  kind. 
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XXI.  They,  more  especially,  who  are  appomted  to  m- 
struct  the  youth  in  the  public  universities,  as  also  ^«j  panic- 
such  as  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  church,  '"• 

will  derive  from  this  study  the  most  useful  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  to  direct  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  offices.  On  the  one  hand,  the  inconsiderate 
zeal  and  temerity  of  others,  and  the  penicious  consequen- 
ces with  which  they  have  been  attended,  will  teach  cir- 
cumspection ;  and  in  the  mistakes  into  which  even  men 
of  eminent  merit  and  abilities  have  fallen,  they  will  often 
see  the  things  they  are  obliged  to  avoid,  and  the  sacrifices 
it  will  be  prudent  to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and 
concord  in  the  church ;  on  the  other,  illustrious  examples 
and  salutary  measures  will  hold  forth  to  them  a  rule  of 
conduct,  a  lamp  to  show  them  the  paths  they  must  pursue. 
It  may  be  ftrther  observed,  that,  if  we  except  the  arms 
which  scripture%nd  reason  furnish  against  superstition  and 
error,  there  is  nothing  that  will  enable  us  to  combat  them 
with  more  efficacy  than  the  view  of  their  deplorable  ef- 
fect as  they  are  represented  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  advan- 
tages that  result  from  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
experience  alone  can  display  these  in  all  their  extent ;  nor 
shall  we  mention  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  it 
by  those  who  have  turned  their  views  to  other  sciences 
than  that  of  theology,  and  its  more  peculiar  utility  to  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  All  this 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  design. 

XXII.  As  the  history  of  the  church  is  extertialor  internal^ 
so  the  manner  of  treating  it  must  be  suited  to  that 
division.  As  to  the  first,  when  the  narration  is  ^'"'  '"^"""' 
long,  and  the  thread  of  the  history  runs  through 
a  great  number  of  ages,  it  is  proper  to  divide  it  l^l^^n^i 
into  certain  periods,  which  will  give  the  reader  ^'""<^'"^*- 
time  to  breathe,  assist  memory,  and  also  introduce  a  cer- 
tain method  and  order  into  the  work.  In  the  following 
history  the  usual  division  into  centuries  is  adopted  pre^ 
ferably  to  all  others,  because  most  generally  liked  ;  though 
it  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  inconveniences. 

XXIII.  A  considerable  part  of  these  inconveniences  will 
be  however  removed,  if,  beside  this  smaller  division  into 
centuries,  we  adopt  a  larger  one,  and  divide  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  our  days 
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into  certain  grand  periods,  that  are  distinguif^hedby  signal 
revolutions  or  remarkable  events.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  have  judged  it  expedient  to  comprehend  the  fol- 
lowing history  in  Fourbooks,  that  will  take  in  four  remark- 
able periods  ;  the  First  will  be  employed  inexhibitmg  the 
state  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  church,  from  its 
commencementtothetimeofConstantinethe  Great.  The 
Second  will  comprehend  the  period  that  extends  from  the 
reign  of  Constantine  to  that  qf  Charlemagne,  which  pro- 
duced such  a  remarkable  change  m  the  face  of  Europe. 
The  Third  will  contain  the  History  of  the  Church,  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  memorable  period  when 
Luther  arose  in  Germany  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
and  to  deliver  divine  truth  from  the  darkness  that  covered 
it.  And  the  Fourth  will  carry  down  the  same  history, 
from  the  rise  of  Luther  to  the  present  times. 

XXIV.  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  sphere  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  is  extensive,  that  it  comprehends  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  embraces  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious matters,  so  far  as  the  former  are  related  to  the  latter, 
either  as  causes  or  eifects.  But  however  great  the  diver- 
sity of  these  objects  may  be,  they  are  closely  connected ; 
and  it  is  the  particular  business  of  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian to  observe  a  method  that  will  show  this  connexion  in 
the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  form  into  one 
regular  whole  a  variety  of  parts  that  seem  heterogeneous 
and  discordant.  Different  writers  have  followed  here 
different  methods,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  views 
and  their  peculiar  manner  of  thinking.  The  order  I  have 
observed  will  be  seen  above  in  that  part  of  this  introduc- 
lion,  Avhich  treats  of  the  subject  matter  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  the  mention  of  it  is  therefore  omitted  here,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetitions. 
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BOOK  I. 

CONTAIXIWO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH    FROM  ITS  FIRST  RISE  To 
THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 

PART  I. 

COMPREHENDING  THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

«ONCERNING  THE   CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS   STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT 
THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  A  GREAT  part  of  the  world  was  become  subject  to  the 
Roman  empire,  when  Jesus  Christ  made  his  ap- 
pearance upon  earth.  The  remoter  nations  7beVoman°^ 
which  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  this  mighty  *'"''"'*• 
empire,  were  ruled,  either  by  Roman  governors  invested 
with  temporary  commissions,  or  by  their  own  princes  and 
laws,  in  subordination  to  the  republic,  whose  sovereignty 
was  to  be  acknowledged,  and  from  which  the  conquered 
kings  that  were  continued  in  their  dommions,  derived  their 
borrowed  majesty.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  people 
and  their  venerable  senate,  though  they  had  not  lost  all 
shadow  of  liberty,  were  yet  in  reahty,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  servile  submission  to  Augustus  Csesar,  who  by  artifice, 
perfidy,  and  bloodshed,  had  proceeded  to  an  enormous 
degree  of  power,  and  united  in  his  own  person  the  pomp- 
ous titles  of  emperor,  sovereign,  pontiff,  censor,  tribune 
of  the  people,  proconsul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  great  offices 
of  the  state.* 

a  See  for  this  purpose  the  learned  work  of  Augustin  Campianus,  entitled,  De  offi- 
cio et  potestate  Magistratuum  Romanorum  et  jurisdictiont,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  3,  4,  fee, 
Geneva.  1725;  in  4to. 
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n.  The  Roman  government,  considered  both  with  re- 
spect to  its  form,  and  its  laws,  was  certainly  mild 
«fence's"  whldi"  and  equitable.""  But  the  injustice  and  avarice  of 
?rom  u.l'^cor-  thc  prctors  and  proconsuls,  and  the  ambitious  lust 
wauon'^of  "its  of  coHqucst  aud  dominion,  which  was  the  pre- 
niagisirates.  dominant  passion  of  the  Roman  people,  together 
with  the  rapacious  proceedings  of  the  publicans,  by  whom 
the  taxes  of  the  empire  were  levied,  were  the  occasions 
of  perpetual  tumults  and  unsupportable  grievances.  And 
among  the  many  evils  that  arose  from  thence  we  justly 
reckon  the  formidable  armies,  that  were  necessary  to  sup- 
port these  extortions  in  the  provinces,  and  the  civil  wars 
which  frequently  broke  out  between  the  oppressed  na- 
tions and  their  haughty  conquerors. 

III.  Itmust,atthesame  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
Tbeadvanta-  suprcmc  domiuioH  of  one  people,  or  rather  of 
rosVframiu  oue  mau,  over  so  many  kingdoms,  was  attended 
extent.  ^'^jj  mauy  considerable  advantages  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
Christianity  in  particular.  For,  by  the  means  of  this  al- 
most universal  empire,  many  nations,  different  in  their  lan- 
guage and  in  their  manners,  were  united  more  intimately 
together  in  social  intercourse.  Hence  a  passage  was 
opened  in  the  remotest  countries,  by  the  communications 
which  the  Romans  formed  between  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces.'' Hence  also  the  nations,  whose  manners  were 
savage  and  barbarous,  were  civihzed  by  the  laws  and 
commerce  of  the  Romans.  And  by  this,  in  short,  the' 
benign  influence  of  letters  and  philosophy  was  spread 
abroad  in  countries  which  had  lain  before  under  the 
darkest  ignorance.  All  this  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a 
singular  manner,  to  faciUtate  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  crown  the  labours  of  its  first  ministers  and  heralds 
with  success.'* 

jv.  The  Roman  empire,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  less 

agitated  by  wars  and  tumults,  than  it  had  been 

Jmpire™\"n-  for  mauy  years  before.     For,  though  I  cannot 

joys  peace,    ^sscut  to  thc  opiuiou  of  thosc  who,  following  the 

i»  See  Moyle's  Essay  on  the  Conslilulion  of  the  Roma7t  Government,  in  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  that  author,  vol.  i.  p.  1 — 48,  as  also  Scip.  Maffaei  ytrona  illustrala, 
lib.  ii.  p.  65. 

c  See,  for  a  furtlier  illustration  of  this  matter,  Histoire  des  grands  chemins  de  I' Em- 
pire Remain,  par  Nicol.  Bergier,  printed  in  the  year  1728.  See  also  the  very  learn- 
ed Everard  Otto,  IJe  lulelaviarum  pHbUcarum,  part  ii.  p.  314. 

dOrigen,  among  others,  makes  particular  mention  of  this,  in  the  second  book  oi 
hi?  answer  to  Celsus,  p.  79,  of  the  Cambridge  edition. 
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account  of  Orosius,  maintain  that  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
then  shut,  and  that  wars  and  discords  absolutely  ceased 
throughout  the  world  ;"  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  period, 
in  which  our  Saviour  descended  upon  earth,  may  be  justly 
styled  the  pacific  age,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  preceding 
times.  And  indeed,  the  tranquillitj^  that  then  reigned, 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  execute, 
with  success,  their  sublime  commission  to  the  human  race. 

V.  The  want  of  ancient  records  renders  it  impossible  to 
say  any  thing  satisfactory  or  certain  concerning 

the  state  of  those  nations,  who  did  not  receive  the  Jp'  other  na- 
Romanyoke;  nor  indeed  is  their  history  essential  "°°'- 
to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  with 
respect  to  them,  that  those  who  inhabited  the  eastern  re- 
gions were  strangers  to  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  an  oppressive  yoke.  This,  their  soft- 
ness and  effeminacy,  both  in  point  of  manners  and  bodily 
constitution,  contributed  to  make  them  support  with  an 
unmanly  patience  ;  and  even  the  religion  they  professed 
rivetted  their  chains.  On  the  contrary,  the  northern  na- 
tions enjoyed,'  in  their  frozen  dwellings,  the  blessings  of 
sacred  freedom,  which  their  government,  their  religion,  a 
robust  and  vigorous  frame  of  body  and  spirit,  derived  from 
the  inclemency  and  severity  of  their  climate,  all  united 
to  preserve  and  maintain.*^ 

VI.  All  these  nations  lived  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
abominable  superstitions.  For  though  the  notion  ah  sunk  in 
of  one  Supreme  Being  was  not  entirely  effaced  in  «"P"*'"'""- 
the  human  mind,but  showed  itself  frequently,  even  through 
the  darkness  of  the  grossest  idolatry  ;  yet  all  nations,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  a  number  of  govern- 
ing powers,  whom  they  called  gods,  and  one  or  more  of 
which  they  supposed  to  preside  over  each  particular  pro- 
vince or  people.  They  worshipped  these  fictitious  deities 
with"  various  rites;  they  considered  them  as  widely  different 
from  each  other  in  sex,  and  power,  in  their  nature,  and 
also  in  their  respective  offices,  and  they  appeased  them  by 
a  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  and  offerings,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  protection  and  favour.  So  that,  however  dif- 
ferent the  degrees  of  enormity  might  be,  with  which  this 

e  See  Jo.  Massoni  Teinplum  Jnni,  Chrlslo  nascenle,  referalum.    Rolerodami,  170fi. 

f  Ftre%aque.  ittiperia,  says  Seneca,  penes  eos  fiiere  popiilos,  qui  mitiort  cctlo  utun- 
lur ;  in  frigora,  scplenlrionemqut  rergtntibus  itninansufla  ingenia  mnt,  ut  ait  poeta, 
»uoque  similliraa  coe!o.     Hcneca  De  trn,  lib.ti.  cap.  xvi.  ton),  i.   0pp.  Edit.  Gronorri. 
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absurd  and  impious  theology  appeared  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  yet  there  was  no  nation,  whose  sacred  rites  and 
whose  reUgious  worship  did  not  discover  a  manifest  abuse 
of  reason,  and  very  striking  marks  of  extravagance  and 
foUy. 

VII.  Every  nation  then  had  its  respective  gods,  over 
butnotofihe  which  presided  one  more  excellent  than  the  rest ; 
sarr.e  kind,  y^^  jjj  g^j^^jj  ^  manuer,  that  this  supreme  deity  was 
himself  controlled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the  fates,  or  what 
the  philosophers  called  eternal  necessity.  The  gods  of  the 
east  were  different  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  the  Germans, 
and  the  other  northern  nations.  The  Grecian  divinities 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  deified 
plants,  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  productions  both 
of  nature  and  art."  Each  people  also  had  their  own  par- 
ticular manner  of  worshipping  and  appeasing  their  respec- 
tive deities,  entirely  different  from  the  sacred  rites  of  other 
countries.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  grew  as  ambitious  in  their  religious  pretensions, 
as  in  their  political  claims.  They  maintained  that  their 
gods,  though  under  different  names,  were  the  objects  of 
religious  worship  in  all  nations,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
names  of  their  deities  to  those  of  other  countries.  This  pre- 
tension, whether  supported  by  ignorance  or  other  means, 
introduced  inexpressible  darkness  and  perplexity  into  the 
history  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  has  been  also  the 

gSee  the  discourse,  of  Atlianasius.  entitled,  Oralio  contra  Gentes,  in  the  firit  vo- 
JuiDC  of  his  works. 

O'  ''  rhis  fact  renders  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  vast  number  of  gods  who 
bore  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  tiie  multitudes  that  parsed  under  those  of  Mercury, 
j  Venus,  Hercules,  Juno,  &,c.  Jlie  Greeks,  whru  they  found,  in  other  countries, 
deities  that  resernhh  d  ttieir  own,  jiersuaded  the  \vorshi[)pers  of  these  foreign  gods^ 
that  their  deities  were  the  same  that  were  honoured  in  Greece,  and  were,  indeed, 
convinced  tlieniselves  that  this  was  the  case.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  names  of  tlu-.ir  gods  to  those  of  other  nations,  and  tiie  Romans  in  this  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Hence  we  find  the  natnes  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, &.C.  tVeijuently  mentioned  in  the  more  recent  monuments  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  among  tlie  Gauls  and  Germans,  though  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries  worsliippt'd  no  gods  under  such  denominations.  I  cannot 
think  that  this  method  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  has  introduced  so  much  confu- 
sion into  mythology  as  Dr.  Mosheini  liere  imagines.  It  indeed  there  was  no  re- 
semblance between  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  and  those  of  other  nations,  and 
if  the  names  of  the  deities  of  the  former  had  been  given  to  those  of  the  latter  in  an 
arbitrary  and  undistinguishable  manner,  the  reflection  of  our  historian  would  be 
undeniably  true.  But  it  has  been  alleged  by  many  learned  men,  and  that  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  thai  the  principal  deities  of  all  nations  resembled  each 
other  extremely  in  their  essential  characters;  anti,  if  so,  their  receiving  the  same 
names  conld  not  introduce  much  contusion  into  mythology,  since  they  were  pro- 
bably derived  from  one  common  source.  If  the  Tiior  of  the  ancient  ©elts  was 
the  same  in  dignity,  character,  and  attributes,  with  tiie  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  am) 
Romans,  where  was  the  impropriety  of  giving  the  same  name: 
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Occasion  of  mnumerable  errors  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned. 

VIII.  One  thing,  indeed,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
very  remarkable,  is,  that  this  variety  of  rehsrions  ^^ 

and  01  ffods  neither  produced  wars  nor  dissensions  di.  ensionsoc- 

1  -I'm  •  1T^  •  A      'a-ionedby 

amonffthe  dmerent  nations,  tlie  li.2:yptians  except-  ti  i>  variety  ot. 

,   .       •^.  T         .     .  ,  '  n.J  r  r         religions. 

ed.'  JN  oris  it,  perhaps,  necessary  to  except  even 
them,  since  their  wars  undertaken  for  their  gods  cannot  be 
looked  upon  with  propriety  as  wholl/of  a  religious  nature.'' 
Each  nation  suffered  its  neighbours  to  follow  their  own 
method  of  worship,  to  adore  their  own  gods,  to  enjoy  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  discovered  no  sort  of  dis- 
pleasure at  their  diversity  of  sentiments  in  rehgious  matters. 
There  is,  however,  httle  wonderful  in  this  spirit  of  mutual 
toleration,  when  we  consider  that  they  all  looked  upon  the 
world  as  one  great  empire,  divided  into  various  provinces, 
over  every  one  of  which  a  certain  order  of  divinities  pre- 
sided ;  and  that,  therefore,  none  could  behold  with  con- 
tempt the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  strangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs.  The  Romans  exercised  this  toleration 
in  the  amplest  manner.  For  though  they  would  not  allow 
any  changes  to  be  made  in  the  rehgions  that  were  publicly 
professed  in  the  empire,  nor  any  new  form  of  worship  to 
be  openly  introduced  ;  yet  they  granted  to  their  citizens  a 
full  liberty  of  observing,  in  private,  the  sacred  rites  of  other 
nations,  and  of  honouring  foreign  deities,  whose  worship 
contained  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  laws 
of  the  republic,  with  feasts,  temples,  consecrated  proves, 
and  such  like  testimonies  of  homage  and  respect. 

IX.  The  deities  of  almost  all  nations  were  either  ancient 
heroes,  renowned  for  noble  exploits  and  worthy 
deeds,  or  kin^s  and  ffenerals  who  had  founded  god's  were  d"- 

■^  ,     "^  •^■^        ,    '  1  1       [a rted  heroes. 

empires,  or  women  become  illustrious  by  remark- 
able actions  or  useful  inventions.     The  merit  of  these  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  persons,  contemplated  by  their 
posterity  with  an  enthusiastic  gratitude,  was  the  reason  of 

'  There  are  ingenious  things  to  be  found  upon  this  head  in  the  Expositio  Mensce 
Isiacm  of  Pignorius,  p.  41. 

[EJ'  ^  The  religious  wars  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  undertaken  to  compel  others 
(o  adopt  their  worship,  but  to  avenge  the  slaughter  that  was  made  of  their  gods,  viz. 
crocodiles,  &c.  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  were  not  offended  at  their  neigh- 
bours for  serving  other  divinities,  but  could  not  bear  that  they  should  put  theirs  to 
death. 

1  See  concerning  this  interesting  subject,  a  very  curious  and  learned  treatise  of  the 
famous  Bynckershoeck,  entitled,\Disserte/to  de  cultu  peregrince  religionis  apud  Roma- 
tips.  This  dissertation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Opuscula  of  that  excellent  anthor,  which 
M'*ere  published  at  Leyden  in  4tn.  in  the  year  1719. 
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their  being  exalted  to  celestial  honours.  The  natural 
world  furnlslied  another  kind  of  deities,  that  were  added 
to  these  by  some  nations.  And  as  the  ^un,  moon,  and 
stars  shine  forth  Avith  a  lustre  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
material  beings;  so  it  is  certain  that  they  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  received  religious 
homage  from  almost  ail  the  nations  of  the  world.""  From 
these  beings  of  a  nobler  kind,  idolatry  descended  into  an 
enormous  multiplication  of  inferior  powers  ;  so  that  in 
man}'  countries,  mountains,  trees,  and  rivers,  the  earth, 
the  sea,  and  the  winds,  nay,  even  virtues,  vices,  and  dis- 
eases had  their  shrines  attended  by  devout  and  zealous 
worshippers." 
X.  These  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and  sacrifices 

of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  respective 
pnw  rihtse  nature  and  othces."  The  rites  used  in  their  worship 

were  absurd  and  ridicidous,  and  frequently  cruel 
and  obscene.  Most  nations  offered  animals,  and  some 
proceeded  to  the  enormity  of  human  sacrifices.  As  to 
their  prayers,  they  were  void  of  piety  and  sense,  both 
with  respect  to  their  matter  and  their  form.''  Pontiffs, 
priests,  and  ministers,  distributed  into  several  classes,  pre- 
sided in  this  strange  worship,  and  were  appointed  to  pre- 
vent disorder  in  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites.  This 
order^  which  was  supposedtobe  distinguished  by  an  imme- 
diate intercourse  and  friendship  with  the  gods,  abused  their 
authority  in  the  basest  manner,  to  deceive  an  ignorant  and 
wretched  people. 

Q^-'  m  '{']io  iiigonious  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Balbec  has  given  us,  in  the  preface  to 
that  noble  work,  a  very  carious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  worship  that 
was  olieretl  to  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians.  In  those  uncomfor- 
table deserts,  where  the  day  presents  nothing  to  the  view,  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and 
melancholy  {irosjicct  of  barren  sands,  the  night  discloses  a  most  delightful  and  ma<»-- 
nificent  spectacle,  and  appears  arrayed  with  charms  of  the  most  attractive  kind  ;  for 
the  most  part  unclouded  and  serene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wondering  eye  the  host  ofhca' 
ven,  in  all  their  amazing  variety  and  glory.  In  the  view  of  this  stupendous  scene, 
the  transition  from  adnjiralion  to  idolatry  was  too  easy  to  uninstructed  minds  ;  and  ;i 
people,  whose  climate  offered  no  beauties  to  contemplate  but  those  of  the  firmament 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  objects  of  their  worship.  The  form  of  idolatry, 
in  Greece,  was  different  from  that  of  the  Syrians  ;  and  Mr.  Wood  ingeniously  attributes 
this  to  that  smiling  and  variegated  scene  of  mountains,  vallies,  rivers,  groves,  woods 
and  fountains,  which  the  transported  imagination,  in  the  midst  of  its  pleasin»  aston- 
ishment, supposed  to  be  the  seats  of  invisible  deities.  See  a  further  account  of  this 
matter  in  the  elegant  work  above  mentioned. 

n  See  the  learned  work  of  J.  G.  Vossius,  De  Idolatria. 

°  See  J.  Saubertus,  Dt  Sacrijiciis  veterum.     Lug.  Bat.  1699. 

P  See  IM.  Brouerius  a  Niedeck,  De  adoYationibus  veterum  popiilonim,  printed  at 
Utrecht,  inSvo,  in  the  year  1711, 
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XI,  The  religious  worship  we  have  now  been  coiisidej - 
ing,  was  coniiiied  to  stated  times  and  places. 
The  statues  and  other  representations  of  the  «ods  Malecuinu's 
were  placed  m  the  temples,^  and  supposed  to  be 
animated  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  For  the 
votaries  of  these  fictitious  deities,  however  destitute  they 
might  be  of  reason  in  other  respects,  avoided  carefully 
the  imputation  of  worshipping  inanimate  beings,  such  as 
brass,  wood,  and  stone,  and  therefore  pretended  that  the 
divinity  represented  by  the  statue,  was  really  present  in 
it,  if  the  dedication  was  duly  and  properly  made.' 

XII.  But,  beside  the  public  worship  of  the  gods,  to  which 
all  without  exception  were  admitted,  there  were  ^^^^ 
certain  religious  institutions  and  rites  celebrated 
in  secret  by  the  Greeks  and  several  eastern  nations,  to 
which  a  very  small  number  were  allowed  access.     These 
were  commonly  called  mysteries;  and  the  persons  who  de- 
sired to  be  hiitiated  therein,  were  obliged  previously  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  patience, 
by  passing  through  various  trials  and  ceremonies  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind.     The  secret  of  these  institutions 
was  kept  in  the  strictest  manner,  as  the  initiated  coidd  not 
reveal  any  thing  that  passed  in  them  without  exposing 
their  lives  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;~  and  that  is  the 
reason  why,  at  this  time,  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  true  nature  and  the  real  design  of  these  hidden  rites. 
It  is,  however,  well  known,  that,  in  some  of  those  mysteries, 
many  things  were  transacted  that  were  contrary  both  to 
real  modesty  and  outward  decency.     And  mdeed,  from 
the  whole  of  the  pagan  rites,  the  intelligent  few  might 
easily  learn,  that  the  divinities  generally  worshipped,  were 
rather  men  famous  for  their  vices,  than  distinguished  by 
virtuous  and  worthy  deeds.' 

XIII.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  this  religion  had  not  the 
least  influence  toward  the  exciting  or  nourishing  no  tendency 
solid  and  true  virtue  in  the  minds  of  men.  For  j"  ^rStf 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  to  whom  public  homage  '^"""' 

IE?  9  Some  nations  were  without  temples,  such  as  the  Persians,  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  who  performed  their  religious  worship  in  the  open  air,  or  iu  the  shady- 
retreats  of  consecrated  groves. 

r  See  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  vi.  p.  254,  according  to  tie  edition  of  Heraldus. 
See  also  Augustin  De civitate  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiii.  and  the  Misopo^'  no/  the  e,npe- 
rar  Julian,  p.  361,  according  to  the  edition  of  Spanheim. 

3  See  Clarkson  on  the  Liturgies,  '^  iv.p.  36, as  also  Meur.=ius.  De  miisteriis  Ekminiis. 

'  S"e  Cicero  Dispuf,  Tusculan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii. 
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was  paid,  exhibited  to  their  worshippers  rather  examples 
of  egregious  crimes,  than  of  useful  and  illustrious  vir- 
tues." The  gods,  moreover,  were  esteemed  superior  to 
men  in  power  and  immortality  ;  but  in  every  thing  else, 
they  were  considered  as  their  equals.  The  priests  were 
little  solicitous  to  animate  the  people  to  a  virtuous  conduct^ 
either  by  their  precepts  or  their  example  ;  na}^  they  plain- 
ly enough  declared,  that  all  that  was  essential  to  the  true 
worship  of  the  gods,  was  contained  only  in  the  rites  and 
institutions  which  the  people  had  received  by  tradition 
from  their  ancestors.''  And  as  to  what  regarded  the  re- 
wards of  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  vice  after  this  pre- 
sent life,  the  general  notions  were  partly  uncertain,  partly 
licentious,  and  often  more  proper  to  administer  indulgence 
to  vice,  than  encouragement  to  virtue.  Hence  the  wiser 
part  of  mankind,  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  looked 
upon  this  whole  system  of  religion  as  a  just  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

XIV.  The  consequences  of  this  wretched  theology 
On tbe contra-  Were  a  universal  corruption  of  manners,  which 
Id  con'uiron  dlscovcrcd  itself  in  the  impunity  of  the  most  fla- 
01  manners,  gitious  crimcs.''  Juvcual  aud  Pcrslus  amoug  thc 
Latins,  and  Lucian  among  the  Greeks,  bear  testimony  to 
the  justice  of  this  heavy  accusation.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  no  public  law  prohibited  the  sports  of  the  gladiators, 
the  exercise  of  unnatural  lusts,  the  licentiousness  of  di- 
vorce, the  custom  of  exposing  infants,  and  of  procuring 
abortions,  nor  the  frontless  atrocity  of  consecrating  pub- 
licly stews  and  brothels  to  certain  divinities.^ 

"  There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose  iu  the  Trislia  of  Ovid,  book 
the  •second,  beo:inning  at  line  287. 

'•  Quis  locus  est  templis  augustior.''  hsec  quoque  vitet. 

In  culpam  si  quae  est  ingeniosa  suam. 
Cum  steterit  Jovis  ajcle ;  Jovis  succurret  in  seJe, 

Quani  nuiltus  malres  fecerit  ille  Deus. 
Froxima  adorauti  Junonia  templa  subibit, 

Pellicibus  multis  hanc  doluisse  Deam. 
Pallade  conspecta,  natum  de  crimine  virgo 
Sustulerit  quare,  qujeretEricthonium." 
w  See  Barbeyrac's  preface  to  his  French  translation  of  Fuffendorfs  b'l/stem  of  t/i'c 
Law  of  Nature  and  Kations^  ^  vi.  p.  21',  of  the  last  edition. 

*  The  corrupt  manners  of  those  who  lay  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry  are  descril)ed, 
in  an  ample  and  affecting  manner,  in  the  first  of  Cyprian's  epistles.  See  also  on  this 
subject  Cornel.  Adami  Extrcilatio  de  jualis  liomanorwn  ante prcEdicationem  Evangelii 
moribus.  This  is  the  fifth  discourse  of  a  collection  published  by  that  learned  writer 
at  Groningen,  1712,  in  4lo. 

y  Sec  Dr.  John  Leland's  excellent  account  of  the  religious  sentiments,  moral  con- 
•duct,  and  future  prospects  of  the  pagans,  in  his  large  work  entitled,  77ie  Mvantvgt; 
and  Neffssiti/  of  fkf,  Cfirinlian  Revelation. 
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XV.  Such  as  were  not  sunk  in  an  unaccountable  and 
brutish  stupidity,  perceivedthe  deformity  of  these 
rehgious  systems.  To  these  the  crafty  priests  n,ents^of"tbe 
addressed  two  considerations,  to  prevent  their  in-  f^Ve't"  j!^.^ 
creduhty,  and  to  dispel  their  doubts.  The  first  ^""''"'" 
was  drawn  from  the  miracles  and  prodigies  which  they  pre- 
tended were  daily  wrought  in  the  temples,  before  the  stat- 
ues of  the  gods  and  the  heroes  that  were  placed  there ;  and 
the  second  was  deduced  from  oracles  and  divination,  by 
which  they  maintained  that  the  secrets  of  futurity  were 
unfolded  through  the  intei'position  of  the  gods.  In  both 
these  points  the  cunning  of  the  priests  imposed  miserably 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  and  if  the  discerning 
i'ew  saw  the  cheat,  they  were  obliged,  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  to  laugh  with  caution,  since  the  priests 
were  even  ready  to  accuse,  before  a  raging  and  supersti- 
tious multitude,  those  who  discovered  their  religious 
frauds,  as  rebels  against  the  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods. 

XVI.  At  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth,  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  arms,  had. 
extended  itself  through  a  great  part  of  the  world.  onhe7i!flk° 
This  rehgion  must  be  known  to  those  who  are  """  '^"'"»"-' 
acquainted  with  the  Grecian  superstitions.'  In  some  thingSj 
indeed,  it  differs  from  them ;  for  the  Romans,  beside  the 
institutions  wliich  Numa  and  others  had  invented  with 
political  views,  added  several  Italic  and  Hetrurian  fictions 
to  the  Grecian  fables,  and  gave  also  to  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties a  place  among  their  own. 

XVII.  In  the  provinces  subjected  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, there  arose  a  new  kmd  of  religion,  formed 
by  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  conquered 


The  RoTnnr*a 
inlnxJuced 

nations  with  those  of  the  Romans .     These  nations  Hi;!^  ^°Z"g 

the 


who,  before  their  subjection,  had  their  own  gods,  com,^,erc^^^ 
and  their  own  particular  religious  institutions,  """""'■ 
were  persuaded,  by  degrees,  to  admit  into  their  worship 
a  great  number  of  the  sacred  rites  and  customs  of  their 
conquerors.  The  view  of  the  Romans  in  this  change, 
was  not  only  to  confirm  their  authority  by  the  powerful 
aid  of  religion,  but  also  to  abolish  the  inhuman  rites 
which  were  performed  by  many  of  the  barbarous  nations 
who  had  received  their  yoke  ;  and  this  change  was  effect- 
edpartlyby  the  prudence  of  the  victors,  partly  by  the  levity 

2  See  Dionysius  Haricarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  vii.  cap.  Jsxii.  p.  460,  torn.  i.  Edit.  Hudstm. 
^  See  Petit  ad  lega  Alliens,  lib.  i.  tit.  i.  p.  71. 
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of  the  vanquished,  and  by  their  ambition  to  please  their 
new  masters. 

XVIII.  When,  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, we  pass  to  a  review  of  the  other  rehgions 

Sr  "L  that  prevailed  m  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the 
ttrof'^ihe  most  remarkable  may  be  properly  divided  into 
liomans.  ^^.q  classcs,  of  whlch  the  one  will  comprehend 
the  religious  systems  which  owe  their  existence  to  political 
views  ;  and  the  other,  those  which  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  for  military  purposes.  In  the  former  class  may  be 
ranked  the  religions  of  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  espe- 
cially of  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Indians,  which  ap- 
pearto  have  been  solely  calculated  for  the  preservation  of 
the  state,  the  supporting  of  the  royal  authority  and  gran- 
deur, the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  virtues.  Under  the  military  class  may  be 
comprehended  the  religious  system  of  the  northern  na- 
tions ;  since  all  the  traditions  that  we  find  among  the 
Germans,  the  Britons,  the  Celts,  and  the  Goths,  con- 
cerning their  divinities,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  ex- 
cite and  nourish  fortitude  and  ferocity,  an  insensibiUty  of 
danger,  and  a  contempt  of  life.  An  attentive  inquiry  into 
the  rehgions  of  these  respective  nations,  will  abundantly 
verify  what  is  here  asserted. 

XIX.  None  of  these  nations  indeed  ever  arrived  at  such 
Thewi.er  au  acccss  of  universal  barbarity  and  ignorance, 
heaihLs'"  as  not  to  have  some  discerning  men  among  them, 
meiy  'IV/e'  who  wcrc  scusible  of  the  extravagance  of  all  these 
evils.  rehgions.  But  of  these  sagacious  observers  some 
were  destitute  of  the  weight  and  authority  that  were  ne- 
cessary to  remedy  these  overgrown  evils ;  and  others  want- 
ed the  will  to  exert  themselves  in  such  a  glorious  cause. 
And  the  truth  is,  none  of  them  had  wisdom  equal  to  such 
a  solemn  and  arduous  enterprise.  This  appears  manifest- 
ly from  the  laborious,  but  useless  efforts  of  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  against  the  vulgar  su- 
perstitions. These  venerable  sages  delivered  in  their 
writings  many  sublime  things  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  men  ;  they  disputed 
with  sagacity  against  the  popular  rehgion  ;  but  to  all  this 
they  added  such  chimerical  notions,  and  such  absurd  sub- 
tilties  of  their  own,  as  may  serve  to  convince  us,  that  it 
belongs  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  man,  to  reveal  the  truth 
without  any  mixture  of  impurity  or  error. 
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XX.  About  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  philosophy  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  civiUzed  nations.     One  was  the  phTosophy" 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  adopted  also  by  the  <he"''Hme  or 
Romans  ;    and  the  other,  that  of  the  orientals, 

which  had  a  great  number  of  votaries  in  Persia,  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  even  among  the  Jews.  The  former 
was  distinguished  by  the  simple  title  oi philosophy .  The 
latter  was  honoured  with  the  more  pompous  appellation  of 
science  or  knowled ge ^^' ainceiliose  who  embraced  this  latter 
sect  pretended  to  be  therestorersof  the  knowledge  of  God, 
whicn  was  lost  in  the  world.'^  The  followers  of  both  these 
systems,  in  consequence  of  vehement  disputes  and  dissen- 
sions about  several  points,  subdivided  themselves  into 
a  variety  of  sects.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  all 
the  sects  of  the  oriental  philosophy  deduced  their  various 
tenets  from  one  fundamental  principle,  which  they  held  in 
common ;  whereas  the  Greeks  were  much  divided  even 
about  the  first  principles  of  science. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  ori- 
ental philosophy,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Grecian  sages,  and  shall  give  some 
account  of  the  various  sects  into  which  they  were  divided. 

XXI.  Among  the  Grecian  sects,  there  w  ere  some  which 
declared  openly  agamst  all  religion  ;  and  others, 

who,  though  they  acknowledged  a  deity,  and  ad-  or^fan^^st 
mitted  a  rehgion,  yet  cast  a  cloud  over  the  truth,  swTof  air"^' 
instead  of  exhibiting  it  in  its  genuine  beauty  and  '  "^'^* 
lustre. 

Of  the  former  kind  were  the  epicureans  and  academics. 
The  epicureans  maintained,  "  that  the  world  arose  from 
chance  ;  that  the  gods,  whose  existence  they  did  not  dare 
to  deny,  neither  did,  nor  could,  extend  their  proAddential 
care  to  human  affairs ;  that  the  soul  was  mortal ;  that 
pleasure^  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  end  of  man  ; 

lO'brvaio-K,  gnosis,  in  the  Greek,  signifies  science  or  knowledge^  and  from  hence 
came  the  title  of  gnostics,  which  this  presumptuous  sect  claimed  as  due  to  their 
superior  light  and  penetration  in  divine  things. 

c  St.  Paul  mentions  and  condemns  both  these  kinds  of  philosophy  ;  the  Greek,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  ii.  8,  and  the  oriental,  or  gnosis,  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  vi.  20. 

[CF  ii  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  pleasure  has  produced  many  disputes  in  the 
explication  of  the  epicurean  system.  If,  by  pleasure,  be  understood  only  sensual 
gratifications,  the  tenet  here  advanced  is  indisputably  monstrous.  But  if  it  be  taken 
in  a  larger  sense,  and  extended  to  intellectual  and  moral  objects ;  in  what  does  the 
scheme  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  virtue;  difier  from  the  opinions  of  those  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  who  maintain  that  self-love  is  tiie  onlij  spring  of  all  human  affec- 
tions and  action^  -' 
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and  that  virtue  was  neither  worthy  of  esteem  nor  choice, 
but  with  a  view  to  its  attainment.  The  academics  as- 
serted the  impossibihty  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  held  it  un- 
certain, "  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not ;  whether  the 
soul  was  mortal  or  immortal ;  whether  virtue  were  pre- 
ferable to  vice,  or  vice  to  virtue."  These  two  sects,  though 
they  struck  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  were  the 
most  numerous  of  all  others  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
were  particularly  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich, 
and  the  protection  of  those  in  power.* 

XXII.  We  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  that  there 
was  another  kind  of  philosophy,  in  which  religion 
rupted^he'  was  aduilttcd,  but  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
TbeAristo-  deficieut  by  the  obscurity  it  cast  upon  truth* 
Under  the  philosophers  of  this  class,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  platonists,  the  stoics,  and  the  followers  of  Aristo- 
tle, whose  subtile  disputations  concerning  God,  rehgion, 
and  the  social  duties,  were  of  little  solid  use  to  mankind. 
The  nature  of  God,  as  it  is  explained  by  Aristotle,  is  some- 
thing like  the  principle  that  gives  motion  to  a  machine;  it 
is  a  nature  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  itself,  and  en- 
tirely regardless  of  human  affairs  ;  and  such  a  divinity, 
who  differs  but  little  from  the  god  of  Epicurus,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  the  object  either  of  love  or  fear.  With  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the  human 
soul,  it  is  uncertain,  to  say  no  more,  whether  he  believed 
its  immortality  or  not.*^  What  then  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  philosophy  ?  coidd  any  thing  solid  and  satisfactory, 
in  favour  of  piety  and  virtue,  be  hoped  for  from  a  system 
which  excluded  from  the  universe  a  divine  Providence, 
and  insinuated  the  mortahty  of  the  human  soul? 

xxiii.  The  god  of  the  stoics  has  somewhat  more  majes- 
ty, than  the  divinity  of  Aristotle  ;  nor  is  he  repre- 
sented by  those  philosophers  as  sitting  above  the 

e  That  of  the  epicurenns  was,  liowever,  the  most  numerous  of  (he  two,  as  appears 
ffom  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  De.  fmihus,  he.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  lib.  ii.  cJtn.  xiv  Disput. 
Tuscninn  lib.  v.  cap.  x  Hence  the  complaint  wiiich  Juvenal  m.ikes  in  his  xiiith 
Satire,  of  the  atheism  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  in  those  excellent  words : 

"Sunt  in  fortune  qui  casibus  omnia  ponunt, 
Et  nullo  crR(]ur)t  mundum  rpctore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni ; 
Atque  ideo  intrepid!  quaccunque  altaria  tangunt.' 

O^"  {  See  the  notes  upon  Cudworth's  fnlelleelual  St/stem  of  the  Universgy  which 
Dr.  Mosheim  sul'joined  to  his  Latin  translation  of  that  learned  work,  vol.  i.  p.  66,. 
500,  vol.  ii.p.  1171.  See  also  upon  the  same  subject,  Mou);;ue'3  Plan  Theologiqiif^ 
d»  I'lithagorism';.  torn.  i.  p  79 
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starry  heavens  in  a  supine  indolence,  and  a  perfect  inatten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  Yet  he  is  described  as 
a  corporeal  being,  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connex- 
ion, and  subject  to  the  determinations  of  an  immutable 
fate,  so  that  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  can  proper- 
ly proceed  from  him.^  The  learned  also  know  that,  in  the 
philosophy  of  this  sect,  the  existence  of  the  soul  w  as  con- 
fined to  a  certain  period  of  time.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that 
these  tenets  remove,  at  once,  the  strongest  motives  to  vir- 
tue, and  the  most  powerful  restraints  upon  vice ;  and, 
therefore,  the  stoical  system  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
of  specious  and  pompous  doctrine,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  body  without  nerves,  or  any  principles  of  consistence 
and  vigour. 

,    XXIV.  Plato  is  generally  looked  upon  as  superior  to  all 
the  other  philosophers  in  wisdom ;  and  this  emi- 
nent rank  does  not  seem  to  have  been  undeserv- 
edly conferred  upon  him.     He  taught  that  the  universe 
was  governed  by  a  being,  glorious  in  pow  er  and  wisdom, 
and  possessed  of  a  perfect  liberty  and  independence.     He 
extended  also  the  views  of  mortals  beyond  the  grave,  and 
showed  them,  in  futurity,  prospects  adapted  to  excite  their 
hopes,  and  to  work  upon  their  fears.     His  doctrine,  how- 
ever, beside  the  weakness  of  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests,  and  the  obscurity  with  which  it  is  often  expressed, 
has  hkewise  many  other  considerable  defects.     It  repre- 
sents the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world  as  destitute  of 
many  perfections,''  and  confined  to  a  certam  determinate 
portion  of  space.     Its  decisions,  with  respect  to  the  soul, 

[0="  gThus  is  the  stoical  doclrins  cf/a/e  generally  represented  ;  but  not  more  ge- 
nerciily  than  unjustly.  Their  fatum,  when  carefully  and  attentively  examined, 
seems  to  have  signified  no  more,  in  the  intention  of  the  wisest  of  that  sect,  than 
the  plan  of  government  formed  originally  in  tiie  divine  mind,  a  plan  all  wise  and 
perfect  ;  and  from  which,  of  consequence,  the  Supreme  Being,  morally  speaking, 
can  never  depart.  So  that  wiien  Jupiter  is  said  by  the  stoics  to  be  subject  to  im- 
mutable/a/e,  (his  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  subject  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
counsels,  and  acts  ever  in  conformity  with  his  supreme  perfections.  The  follow- 
ing reniai-kable  passage  of  Seneca,  drawn  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  book  De 
Providenlia,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  explication  we  have  here  given  of  the 
stoical  fale.  "  Ille  ipse  omnium  conditor  et  rector  scripsit  quidem  fata,  sed  sequitur. 
Semper  paret,  semel  jussit." 

fflF  I"  This  accusation  seems  (o  be  carried  too  .far  by  Dr.  Mosheiin.  It  is  not 
strictly  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  Plato  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as  destitute  of 
7na7iy  perfections  On  the  contrary,  all  the  divine  perfections  are  frequently  ac- 
knowledged by  that  philosopher.  V\hat  probably  gave  occasion  to  this  animadver- 
sion of  our  learned  author,  was  tiie  erroneous  notion  of  Plato,  concerning  the 
invincible  malifrnity  ahd  corruption  oi  mailer,  which  the  divine  power  had  not  been 
sntFicient  to  reduce  entirely  to  order.  Though  this  notion  is,  indeed,  injurious  to 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  censure  now  under 
consideralion. 
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and  demons,  are  too  miicli  adapted  to  beget  and  nourish 
superstition.  Nor  will  the  moral  philosophy  of  Plato 
appear  worthy  of  such  a  high  tlegree  of  admiration,  if  we 
attentively  examine  and  compare  together  its  various 
parts,  and  reduce  them  to  their  principles.' 

XXV.  As  then,  in  these  different  sects,  there  were  many 
things  maintained  that  were  highly  unreasonable 
and  a])surd  ;  and  as  a  contentioi^s  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion and  dispute  prevailed  among  them  all ;  certain  men 
of  true  discernment,  and  of  moderate  characters,  were  of 
opinion,  that  none  of  these  sects  were  to  be  adhered  to  in 
all  matters,  but  that  it  was  rather  wise  to  choose  and  ex- 
tract out  of  each  of  them  such  tenets  and  doctrines  as 
were  good  and  reasonable,  and  to  abandon  and  reject  the 
rest.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  form  of  philosophy  in 
Egypt,  and  princi]>ally  at  Alexandria,  which  was  called 
the  eclectic,  whose  founder,  according  to  some,  was  Pota- 
mon,  an  Alexandrian,  though  this  opinion  is  not  without 
its  difficulties.  It  appears  manifestly  from  the  testimony  of 
Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  himself  one  of  this  sect,  that  this 
philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexandria,  when 
our  Saviour  was  upon  the  earth.  The  eclectics  held  Plato 
in  the  highest  esteem,  tliough  they  made  no  scruple  to  join 
with  his  doctrines,  wliatever  they  thought  conformable  to 
reason  in  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers.'' 

XXVI.  The  attentive  reader  will  easily  conclude,  from 
the  short  view  that  we  have  here  given  of  the 

lo'egofilg^'^  miserable  state  of  the  world  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
cuapc.  ^^^^  mankind,  in  this  period  of  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption, stood  highly  in  need  of  some  divine  teacher  to 
convey  to  the  mind  irtie  (md  certain  principles  of  religion 
and  wisdom,  and  to  recall  wandering  mortals  to  the  sub- 
lime paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  consideration  of  this 
wretched  condition  of  mankind  will  he  also  singularly  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  liot  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
advantages,  the  comforts,  and  the  support,  which  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  Christianity  are  so  proper  to  a,dminister 
in  every  state,  relation,  and  circumstance  of  life.     A  set  of 

i  Tii(?re  is  an  ample  account  of  the  defects  of  tbe  Platonic  pliilosopliy  in  a  work, 
entitled,  Defenses  ties  Peres  accuses  de  Flatonisme,  par  Franc.  Baltus  ;  but  there  i^ 
niore  learning  than  accuracy  in  that  performance. 

^■^ec  Hod  of  0h,-arius.  D'  fh'ilaopliia  Ecleclicn.  Jac.  Brncker.  and  others 
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miserable  and  imtlimkiiig  creatures  treat  with  iiegiigence, 
nay  sometimes  with  contempt,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not 
considering  that  they  are  intlebted  to  it  for  all  the  good 
things  which  they  so  ungratefully  enjoy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OXCKRNIXa    THK   CIVU.    AND  RELIGIOUS  STAT".    OF  TUK  JEWISH  XATIOxV  AT 
THE  BIRTH  OF  CIIHIST. 

1.  The  state  of  the  Jews  was  not  much  better  than  that 
of  the  other  nations  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appear-  xi,e  .Tews 
ance  in  the  world.  They  were  governed  by  He-  fip^iod^^h^  "^ 
rod,  who  was  himself  a  tributary  to  the  Roman  ^'^^''  ^ 
people.  This  prince  was  surnamed  the  Great,  surely  from 
HO  other  circumstance  than  the  greatness  of  his  vices,  and 
his  government  v/as  a  yoke  of  the  most  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive kind.  By  a  cruel,  suspicious  and  overbearing- 
temper,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  aversion  of  all,  not  ex- 
cepting those  who  lived  upon  his  bounty.  By  a  mad  lux- 
ury and  an  affectation  of  magnificence  far  above  his  for- 
tune, together  with  the  most  profuse  and  immoderate  lar- 
gesses, he  exhausted  the  treasures  of  that  miserable  nation. 
Under  his  administration,  and  by  his  means,  the  Roman 
luxury  was  received  in  Palestine,  accompanied  with  the 
worst  vices  of  that  licentious  people.'  In  a  word,  Judea, 
governed  by  Herod,  groaned  under  ail  that  corruption, 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  authority  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  prince,  v/ho,  though  a  Jew  in  outward  profes- 
sion, was,  m  point  of  morals  and  practice,  a  contemner  of 
ai   laws  human  and  divine. 

II.  After  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  Romans  divided 
the  government  of  Palestine  between  his  sons.  Tbe  state  ot 
In  this  division  the  one  half  of  Judea  was  given  IZ^^dellhoi 
to  Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  exarch  ;  and  the  ""''"^• 
other  was  divided  between  his  two  brothers,  Antipas  and 
Philip.  Archelaus  ^vas  a  corrupt  and  wicked  prince,  and 
foLowed  the  example  of  his  father's  crimes  in  such'  a  man- 
ner, that  the  Jews,  grown  weary  of  his  iniquitous  admi- 

1  See  on  this  sulijcct,  Clirist.  Noldii  Uislorirt  Ithnnain,  wliicli  is  annexed  to  Haver- 
cHinp's  ediiioa  of  Josepinis,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.  See  also  Basnagp,  Histoire  des  Juifs, 
torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  27.  Noris,  Ceiioloph.  Pisan.  I'l-ideaux,  History  of  l/ie  Jetvs.  Gel- 
lariu';,.  his  Historia  Herodum,  in  tlifi  lirst  part  of  iiis  .^(^ridem'cal  Dissertations,  p, 
207  ;  and  above  all-  .Tose.phus  the  .Tewish  Vistorian. 
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lustration,  iakl  their  complaints  and  grievances  before 
Augustus,  who  dchvered  them  from  tlieir  oppressor,  by 
banishing  him  from  his  dominions,  about  ten  years  after 
the  death  of  Herod  the  (ireat.  The  kingdom  of  this  de- 
throned prince  was  reduced  to  tlie  form  oi'  a  province,  and 
added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Jews,  whose  heaviest  calamities 
were  owing  to  this  change,  and  whose  final  destruction 
was  its  undoubted  effect  in  the  appointment  of  Providence. 

III.  However  severe  the  authority  was,  which  the  Ro- 
Ti.e  calami-  maus  exerciscd  over  the  Jews,  3  et  it  did  not  ex- 
J-pon'lhe '""'  tend  to  the  entire  suppression  of  all  their  civil 
lion!''' ""'  and  rehgious  privileges.  The  Jews  were,  in 
some  measure,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  they 
were  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  the  religion  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  glorious  founder  of  their  church  and  state. 
The  administration  of  rehgious  ceremonies  was  committed, 
as  before;  to  the  high-priest,  and  to  the  sanhedrim  ;  to  the 
former  of  whom  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites  was 
in  the  usual  subordination ;  and  the  form  of  outward 
worship,  except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visi- 
ble change.  i3ut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
express  the  inquietude  and  disgust,  the  calamities  and  vex- 
ations which  this  unhappy  nation  suffered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Romans,  whom  their  religion  obliged  them  to 
look  upon  as  a  polluted  and  idolatrous  people,  and  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  from  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
the  pretors,  and  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  the  publicans. 
vSo  that  all  things  considered,  their  condition,  who  lived 
under  the  government  of  the  other  sons  of  Herod,  was 
much  more  supportable  than  the  state  of  those,  who  were 
immediately  subject  to  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 

IV.  It  was  not,  however,  from  tlie  Romans  alone,  that 
ihese  calami-  tie  Calamities  of  this  miserable  people  proceeded. 
brihe'lntti's  Their  OAvn  rulers  multiplied  their  vexations,  and 
uie  jelvuh"'^  hindered  them  from  enjoying  any  little  comforts 
iiaiion.  ^i^j^i  were  left  to  them  by  the  Roman  magistrates. 
The  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  chief  priests,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Josephus,  profligate  wretches, 
who  had  purchased  their  places  by  bribes,  or  by  acts  of 
iniquity,  and  vv^ho  maintained  their  ill  acquired  authority 
by  the  most  flagitious  and  abominable  crimes.  The  sub- 
ordinate and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  b^id;  the  priests,  and  those  who  possessed 
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any  shadow  of  authority,  were  become  dissolute  and 
abandoned  to  the  highest  degree ;  while  the  multitude,  set 
on  by  these  corrupt  examples,  ran  headlong  into  every 
sort  of  iniquity,  and  by  their  endless  seditions,  robberies, 
and  extortions,  armed  against  them  both  the  justice  of  God, 
and  the  vengeance  of  men. 

V.  Two  rehgions  nourished  at  this  time  in  Palestine,  viz. 
the  Jewish  and  the  Samaritan,  whose  respective 
followers  beheld  those  of  the  opposite  sect  with  religion  much 
the  utmost  aversion.  The  Jewish  religion  stands  anum^uie 
exposed  to  our  view  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  original  nature,  and  of  its  primitive  as- 
pect. Errors  of  a  very  pernicious  kind  had  infected 
the  v/hole  body  of  the  people,  and  the  more  learned  part 
of  the  nation  were  divided  upon  points  of  the  highest 
consequence.  All  looked  for  a  deliverer,  but  not  for 
such  a  one  as  God  had  promised.  Instead  of  a  meek  and 
spiritual  Saviour,  they  expected  a  formidable  and  warlike 
prince,  to  break  oif  their  chains,  and  set  them  at  liberty  from 
the  Roman  yoke.  All  regarded  the  whole  of  religion,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  rites  appointed  by  Moses,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  external  acts  of  duty  toward  the  Gentiles. 
They  were  all  horribly  unanimous  in  excluding  from  the 
hopes  of  eternal  life  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  odious  system,  they  treated 
them  Avith  the  utmost  rigour  and  inhumanity,  when  any 
occasion  was  offered  them.  And  beside  these  corrupt  and 
vicious  principles,  there  prevailed  among  them  several 
absurd  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  invisible  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had  part- 
ly brought  with  them  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians, 
who  lived  in  their  neis-hbourhood. 

VI.  Religion  had  not  a  better  fate  among  the  learned 
than  among  the  nniltitude.  The  supercilious  Andauo 
doctors,  who  vaunted  their  profound  knowledge  fioctorVwho 
of  the  law,  and  their  deep  science  in  spiritual  Imrvailour' 
and  divine  things,  were  constantly  showing  their  "'"'• 
fallibility  and  their  ignorance  by  their  rehgious  differences, 
and  were  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  sects.  Of  these 
sects  three  have,  in  a  great  measure,  eclipsed  the  rest,  both 
by  the  number  of  their  adherents,  and  also  by  the  weight 
and  authority  which  they  acquired.     These  were  the 
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Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.'"  There  is 
frequent  mention  made  of  the  two  former  in  the  sacred 
writings  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  doctrines  of 
the  latter  is  to'be  derived  from  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other 
historians.  These  three  illustrious  sects  agreed  in  the 
funrlamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  involved  in  endless  disputes 
upon  points  of  the  highest  importance,  and  about  matters 
in  wliich  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  directly  concern- 
ed ;  and  iheir  controversies  could  not  but  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  rude  and  iiiittrate  multitude,  as  every  one 
must  easily  perceive. 

VII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  some  of  the 
principal  matters  that  were  debated  amona:  these 

The  three  fa-     ••,  ■'^  ,  .  <^ 

uious  ,jew.4.  famous  sects.  One  of  the  main  points  of  con- 
wpon  various  trovcrsy  was  ;  whelher  the  written  law  alo?ie 
ivas  of  clivine  authority.  The  Pharisees  added  to 
this  /rt?t?  another,  which  had  been  received  by  oral  tradition. 
This  the  Sadducees  and  Essenes  rejected  as  of  no  autho- 
rity, and  adhered  to  the  iDrllten  law  as  the  only  divine  rule 
of  obedience.  They  differed  also  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  true  sense  of  the  law.  For,  while  the  Phari- 
sees attributed  to  the  sacred  text  a  double  sense,  one  of 
which  was  obvious,  regarding  only  the  words,  and  another 
mysterious,  relating  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  things 
expressed  ;  and  while  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  no- 
thing further  was  delivered  by  the  law%  than  that  which  was 
contained  in  the  signihcation  of  the  words  ;  the  Essenes, 
at  least  the  greatest  part  of  that  sect,  entertained  an  opi- 
nion different  from  both  of  these.  They  asserted,  in  their 
jargon,  that  the  words  of  the  law  were  absolutely  void  of 
all  power,  and  that  the  things  expressed  by  them,  were 
the  images  of  holy  and  celestial  objects.  These  litigious 
subtilties  and  unintelligible  wranglings,  about  the  nature 
and  sense  of  the  divine  word,  were  succeeded  by  a  contro- 
versy of  the  greatest  moment,  concerning  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  the  law,  particularly  with  respect  to  their 
extent.  The  Pharisees  were  of  opinion,  that  these  rewards 
and  punishments  extended  both  to  the  soul  and  body, 
and  that    their    duration   was    prolonged   beyond    the 

">  Beside  tliese  more  illustrious  sects,  there  were  several  of  inferior  note,  which 
prevailed  among  the  lews  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appeaiance.  The  Herodians  are 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers,  the  Gaulonites  by  Josejihus,  and  others  by  Kpi- 
pn-iMJiis  and  Hegesippus  in  Eiisebius;  nor  is  it  rational  to  look  upon  these  seels  a<; 
fictitious. 
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limits  of  this  transitory  state.  The  Saddiicees  assigned  to 
them  the  same  period  that  conchides  this  mortal  life. 
The  Essenes  differed  from  both  ;  and  maintained  that  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments  extended  to  the  soul  alone, 
and  not  to  the  body,  which  they  considered  as  a  mass  of 
malignant  matter,  and  as  the  prison  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

VIII.  These  differences,  in  matters  of  such  vast  conse- 
quence, between  the  three  famous  sects  above 

,•  1  1  •  <i,I  ...  ,    but  exercispd 

mentioned,  produced  none  oi  those  injurious  and  rHcipncaitoi- 
malignant  effects,  which  are  too  often  seen  to  ward'pach 
arise  from  religious  controversies.  But  such  as  '''*'' 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  times, 
will  not  be  so  far  deceived  by  this  specious  appearance  of 
moderation,  as  to  attribute  it  to  noble  or  generous  princi- 
ples. They  will  look  through  the  fair  outside,  and  see 
that  their  mutual  fears  of  each  other  were  the  latent  rea- 
son of  this  apparent  charity  and  mutual  forbearance. 
The  Sadducees  enjoyed  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  vv^ere  extremely 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  multitude.  And  hence  they 
were  both  secured  against  the  attempts  of  each  other,  and 
lived  in  peace,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  re- 
ligious sentiments.  The  government  of  the  Romans  con- 
tributed also  to  the  maintenance  of  this  mutual  toleration 
and  tranquillity,  as  they  were  ever  ready  to  suppress  and 
punish  whatever  had  the  appearance  of  tumult  and  sedi- 
tion. We  may  add  to  all  this,  that  the  Sadducean  prin- 
ciples rendered  that  sect  naturally  averse  to  all  sorts  of  al- 
tercation and  tumult.  Libertinism  has  for  its  objects  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  chooses  rather  to  slumber  in  the  arms 
of  a  fallacious  security,  than  to  expose  itself  to  the  painful 
activity,  which  is  required  both  in  the  search  and  in  the 
defence  of  truth. 

IX.  The  Essenes  had  little  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the 
other  sects,  as  they  dwelt  generally  in  a  rural  so- 
litude, far  removed  from  the  view  and  commerce  ^''^"*^'* 
of  men.  This  singular  sect,  v/hich  was  spread  abroad 
through  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
maintamed,  that  religion  consisted  wholly  in  contemplation 
and  silence.  By  a  rigorous  abstinence  also,  and  a  va- 
riety of  penitential  exercises  and  mortifications,  which  they 
seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,"  they  endea- 

11  See  the  annotations  of  Holstenius  to  Ponibyry's  Life  of  Pytliagoras.p,  ]].  /^^ 
'"  ecliiio!'  nab!i?hed  hv  Ku?*ei-, 
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voured  to  arrive  at  still  higher  degrees  of  perfection  in  vir- 
tue. There  prevailed,  however,  among  the  members  of 
this  sect,  a  considerable  difference  both  in  point  of  opinion 
and  discipline.  Some  passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  ce- 
libacy, and  employed  their  time  in  educating  and  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  others.  Others  embraced  the  state  of 
matrimony,  which  they  considered  as  lawful,  when  enter- 
ed into  with  the  sole  design  of  propagating  the  species,  and 
not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  lust.  Those  of  the  Essenes 
who  dwelt  in  Syria,  held  the  possibility  of  appeasing  the 
Deity  by  sacrifices,  though  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Jews  ;  by  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
they  had  not  utterly  rejected  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  But  those  who  wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
were  of  very  different  sentiments  ;  they  maintained,  that 
no  offering  was  acceptable  to  God  but  that  of  a  serene  and 
composed  mind,  addicted  to  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things  ;  and  it  is  manifest  from  hence,  that  they  looked 
upon  the  law  of  Moses  as  an  allegorical  system  of  spiritual 
and  mysterious  truths,  and  renounced  in  its  explication 
all  regard  to  the  outward  letter." 

X.  The  Therapeutfe,  of  whom  Philothe  Jew  makes  par- 
The  ri.era-  ticular  mcntiou  in  his  treatise  concerning  coniem- 
i,eu;a-.  plafive  life,  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  tliis  sect.  From  this  notion  arose  the  division  of  the 
Essenes  into  theoretical  and  practical.  The  former  of 
these  were  wholly  devoted  to  contemplation,  and  are  the 
same  with  the  Therapeutae  ;  while  the  latter  employed  a 
part  of  their  time  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  active 
life.  Whether  this  division  be  accurate  or  not,  is  a  matter 
which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  I  see  no- 
thing in  the  laws  or  manners  of  the  Therapeutae,  that  should 
lead  us  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  ;  nor 
indeed  has  Philo  asserted  any  such  thing.  There  may  have 
been,  surel} ,  many  other  fanatical  tribes  among  the  Jews, 
beside  that  of  the  Essenes  ;  nor  should  a  resemblance  of 
principles  always  induce  us  to  make  a  coalition  of  sects.  It  is 
however,  certain,  that  the  Therapeuta?  were  neither  Chris- 
tians nor  Egyptians,  as  some  have  erroneously  imagined. 
They  were  undoubtedly  Jews ;  nay,  they  gloried  in  that 
title,  and  styled  themselves,  with  particular  affectation,  the 
true  disciples  of  Moses,  though  their  manner  of  life  was 

o  See  Mosheim's  observations  on  a  small  treatise  of  the  learned  Ciidwortbr  coti 
'.•ernin?  O'P  '■•'"'  no(;-,-i  of  thr»  i.onrs.  Snnpci'.  n    ' 
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equally  repugnant  to  the  institutions  of  that  2:reat  lawgiver 
and  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  showed  them  to  be 
a  tribe  of  melancholy  and  wrongheaded  enthusiasts. 

XI.  None  of  these  sects,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  the  in- 
terests of  real  and  true  piety  at  heart ;  nor  were 
their  principles  and  discipline  at  all  adapted  to  the  •'••^''^'p"' 
advancement  of  pure  and  substantial  wtue. 
The  Pharisees  courted  popular  applause  by  a  vain  osieii- 
tation  of  pretended  sanctity,  and  an  austere  method  of 
living,  while  in  reality  they  were  strangers  to  true  holiness, 
and  were  inwardly  defiled  with  the  most  criminal  disposi- 
tions, with  which  our  Saviour  frequently  reproaches  them. 
They  also  treated  with  more  veneration  the  command- 
meiits  and  traditions  of  men,  than  the  sacred  precepts  and 
laws  of  God.''  The  Sadducees,  by  denying  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  removed,  at  once,  the  most 
powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  and  the  most  effectual  re- 
straints upon  vice,  and  thus  gave  new  vigour  to  every 
sinful  passion,  and  a  full  encouragement  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  irregular  desire.  As  to  the  Essenes,  they  were  a 
fanatical  and  superstitious  tribe,  who  placed  religion  in  a 
certain  sort  of  seraphic  indolence,  and,  looking  upon  piety 
to  God  as  incompatible  with  any  social  attachment  to  men, 
dissolved,  by  this  pernicious  doctrine,  all  the  great  bonds 
of  human  society. 

XII.  While  then  such  darkness,  such  errors  and  dissen- 
sions prevailed  among  those,  who  assumed  the 
character  and  authority  of  persons  distmguished  tude  ^unk";., ; 
by  their  superior  sanctity  and  wisdom,  it  will  not  anJ  corrup- 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  how  totally  corrupt  the 
religion  and  morals  of  the  multitude  must  have  been. 
They  were,  accordingly,  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ig- 
norance of  God,  and  of  divine  things  ;  and  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  way  of  rendermg  themselves  acceptable  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  than  by  sacrifices,  washings,  and  the 
other  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Hence  proceeded  that  dissolution  of  manners,  and  that 
profligate  wickedness,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
during   Christ's   ministry  upon  earth.     And  hence  the 
Divine  Saviour  compares  that  people  to  a  flock  of  sheep, 

p  The  principal  writers,  who  have  given  accounts  of  tiie  Theraputae,  are  men- 
tioned by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  in  the  ivUi  chapter  of  his  Lux  Snlutaris  Evarigelii 
'0(0  orbi  exoriens,  p.  55. 

^Malt.  ssiii.  13, 14,  &r. 

VOL.    T.  7 
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which  wandered  without  a  shepherd  ;  and  their  doctors  to 
men,  who,  though  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  yet  pre- 
tended to  show  the  way  to  others/ 

XIII.  To  all  these  corruptions,  both  in  point  of  doctrine 
and  practice,  v,  hich  reigned  among  the  Jews  at 

«s^u?e"of"'  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  we  may  add  the  at- 
"mongThe"  tachmeut  which  many  of  them  discovered  to  the 
^*''''  tenets  of  the  oriental  philosophy  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala, 
wnicli  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  thence.  That  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  Jews  had  imbibed  the  errors  of 
tliis  fantastic  system,  appears  evidently,  both  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Christian  church ;'  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  many  of 
the  Gnostic  sects  were  founded  by  Jews.  Those  among 
fhat  degenerate  people,  who  adopted  this  chimerical  phi- 
losoph} ,  must  have  differed  vastly  from  the  rest  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
origin  of  the  world,  the  character  and  doctrine  of  Moses, 
and  the  nature  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah ;  since  they 
■maintained,  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  was  a  being  dif- 
ferent from  the  Supreme  God,  and  that  his  dominion  over 
the  human  race  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Messiah.  Ev- 
ery one  must  see  that  this  enormous  system  was  fruitful 
of  errors,  destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of  Judaism. 

XIV.  If  any  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  less  disfigured 

and  corrupted  than  the  rest,  it  was  certainly  the 
^'.^M.fp^r  form  of  external  worship  which  was  established 
*d''iB.,">y^'''  by  the  law  of  Moses.  And  yet  many  learned  men 
luma'nTn-"  liavc  observcd,  that  a  great  variety  of  rites  were 
'''"""°*'  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  temple,  of  which 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  in- 
stitution of  these  additional  ceremonies  was  manifestly 
owing  to  those  changes  and  revolutions,  which  rendered 
the  Jews  more  conversant  with  the  nations  round  about 
them,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  For  when  they  saw 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  were 
taken  with  several  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  them  in  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  add  them 
as  an  ornament  to  the  rites  which  they  had  received  by 
divine  appointment.' 

7  Matt   X.  6.  XV.  24,  25.    Jo   •    ix.  39. 

>See  Joh.  Clir.  Wolf.  Blbtivtk.  Ebraica^  vol.  ii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1.  §'is.  p.  20G. 

*  ^e.p  «he  Ipnrripd  work  of  Spencer,  De   ufi;ibus  helraortmi.  in  the  4th  book  <^f 
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XV.  But  whence  such  enormous  degrees  of  corruption 
in  that  very  nation  which  God  had,  in  a  pecuHar 
manner,  separated  from  an  idolatrous  world  to  be  ti.e coemption 
the  depository  of  divine  truth?    Various  causes  "ndmoVab 
may  be  assi^rned,  in  order  to  «ive  a  satisfactory  anu.ngfhe 

J  o,  -"  ^  ~^       ^  ^  J     Jews. 

account  of  this  matter.  First,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  ancestors  of  those  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  had  brought  from  Chaldea,  and  the  neighbouring- 
countries,  many  extravagant  and  idle  fancies,  which  were 
utterly  unknown  to  the  original  founders  of  the  nation." 
The  conquest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  also 
an  event  from  which  we  may  date  a  new  accession  of 
errors  to  the  Jewish  system  ;  since,  in  consequence  of  that 
revolution,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  began  to 
spread  themselves  among  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Arabians, 
and  likewise  among  the  Jews,  who,  before  that  period,  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  letters  and  philosophy.  We 
may  further  rank  among  the  causes  that  contributed  to 
corrupt  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  their  voya- 
ges into  the  adjacent  countries,  especially  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia,  in  pursuit  of  w^ealth.  For  with  the  treasures  of  these 
corrupt  and  superstitious  nations,  they  brought  home  also 
their  pernicious  errors,  and  their  idle  fictions,  wliich  were 
imperceptibly  blended  with  their  religious  system.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit,  in  this  enumei'ation,  the  pestilential  in- 
fluence of  the  wicked  reigns  of  Herod  and  his  sons,  and 
the  enormous  instances  of  idolatry,  error,  and  licentious- 
ness, which  this  unhappy  people  had  constantly  before  their 
eyes  in  the  rehgion  and  manners  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nors and  soldiers,  which  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  their  national  superstition  and  corruption  of 
manners.  We  might  add  here  many  more  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  illustrate  further  the  matter  under  conside- 
ration ;  but  these  will  be  readily  suggested  to  such  as  have 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  history  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

XIV.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  observation,  that  corrupted 
as  the  Jews  were  with  the  errors  and  superstitions  Amiristuiis 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  still  preserved  a  f,""'T,n,^sMn,e 
zealous  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  "ty'^weV/to"  . 
extremely  careful  that  it  should  not  suffer  any  di-  ^^"  '^°""'^- 

which  he  treats  expressly  of  those   Hebrew  rites  which  were  borrowed   from  (h*^ 
Gentile  worship,  vol  ii.  p.  1086,  edition  of  Gambridge. 

u  See  Gale's  observations  on  Jarablichus,  De  Mysltriis  Egypliorum,  p.  206.    Jo?e- 
phiis  acknowledges  the  same  thing  in  his  Jewish  "intiquHhs,  book  iii.  chap.  vii.  ^2. 
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minntion  of  its  credit  or  lose  any  the  least  degree  of  that 
veneration,  that  was  due  to  its  divine  authority.  Hence 
sf/nagogtus  were  erected  throughout  the  province  of  Judea, 
in  which  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worsiiip,  and  to  hear  their  doctors  interpret  and  explain  the 
iioly  Scriptures.  There  were,  beside,  in  the  more  populous 
towns,  public  schools,  in  which  learned  men  were  appoint- 
ed to  instruct  the  3  outJi  in  the  knowledge  oi  divine  things, 
and  also  in  other  branches  of  science.''  And  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  these  institutions  contributed  to  maintain 
the  law  in  its  primitive  authority,  and  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  abounding  iniquity. 

XVII.  The  Samaritans,  who  celebrated  divine  worship 
Thesama-  iw  tlic  tcmple  tliat  was  built  on  mount  Gerizim, 
■  iiaiis.  1^^,  under  the  burden  of  the  same  evils  that  op- 
pressed the  Jews,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  bitterest  en- 
mity, and  were  also,  like  them,  highly  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing their  own  calamities.  We  learn  froin  the  most 
authentic  histories  of  those  times,  that  the  Samaritans 
suffered  as  much  as  the  Jews,  from  troubles  and  divi- 
sions fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  factious  spirits,  though 
their  religious  sects  were  yet  less  numerous  than  those  of 
the  latter.  Their  religion,  also,  was  much  more  corrupted 
than  that  of  the  Jews,  as  Christ  himself  declares  in  his 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  though  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  same  time,  that  their  notions  concerning  the 
offices  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah,  were  much  more  just 
and  conformable  to  truth,  than  those  Avliich  were  entertained 
at  Jerusalem.^  Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain,  that  the  Sa- 
maritans mixed  the  profane  errors  of  the  Gentiles,  with 
the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  and  were  excessively 
corrupted  by  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  pagan  nations/ 

wSee  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  synagcga  velere,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  667,  and  lib.  i.  cap, 
V.  p.  133,  vii,  p   156. 

O"  "  Christ  insinuates  on  the  contrary,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  snperioritj 
of  the  Jewish  uorship  to  that  of  the  Samaritans,  Jolin  iv.  22.  See  also,  on  this 
head,  2  Kings  xvii.  29.  'I'he  paspiige  to  which  Dr.  Mosheira  refers,  as  a  proof  tiiat 
the  Samaritans  had  juster  notioii>i  of  the  Messiah  than  the  Jews,  is  the  25th  verse 
of  tiie  chapter  of  St.  John  already  cited,  where  the  woman  of  Samaria  says  to 
Jesus,  /  know  that  Messiah  comtth.  wliich  is  called  Christ ;  when  he  h  comt,  hf  will 
tell  us  all  thi)i<!;s.  Bnt  this  [>assage  seems  mucli  too  vague  to  justify  tije  conclusion 
of  our  learned  historian.  Beside,  the  confession  of  one  person,  who  may  possibly 
have  had  some  singular  and  extraordinary  advantages,  is  not  a  proof,  that  the  na- 
tion in  general  entertained  the  same  set)timents,  especially  since  we  know  that  the 
Samaritans  had  corrupted  the  service  of  God  by  a  profane  mixture  of  the  grossest 
idolatries. 

y  Those  who  desire  an  exact  account  of  the  principal  authors  that  have  written 
concerning  the  Samaritans,  will  find  it  in  the  learned  work  of  Jo.  Gottlob  Carp- 
zovius,-  entitled,  Criiica,  S.  Vet.  Teslam.  part  ii.  cap.  iv,  p.  898. 
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XVIII.  The  Jews  multiplied  so  prodigiously,  that  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Palestine  were  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them.  They  poured,  therefore, 
their  increasing  numbers  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  that  with  such  rapidity,  that  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  the  empire, 
where  they  were  not  found  carrying  on  commerce,  and 
exercising  other  lucrative  arts.  They  were  maintained  in 
foreign  countries  against  injurious  treatment  and  violence, 
by  the  special  edicts  and  protection  of  the  magistrates  '.^ 
and  this,  indeed,  was  absolutely  necessary,  since  in  most 
places,  the  remarkable  difference  of  their  religion  and 
manners,  from  those  of  the  other  nations,  exposed  them  to 
the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
multitude.  Ail  this  appears  to  have  been  most  singularly 
and  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an  interposing 
Providence,  to  the  end  that  this  people,  which  was  the  sole 
depository  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
one  Supreme  God,  being  spread  abroad  through  the  whole 
earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a  reproach 
to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check  it, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  yet  fuller  chscovery  of 
divine  truth,  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the 
ministry  and  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERMNG  THE  MFE   AND  ACTIONS  OF  JESUS   CHRIST. 

I.  The  errors  and  disorders  that  we  have  now  been 
considering,  required  something  far  above  human  The  b-.rth  ot 
wisdom  and  power  to  dispel  and  remove  them,  •'^ "'  ^*"""' 
and  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miserable  state  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  them.  Therefore  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  Son  of  God  de- 
scended upon  earth,  and,  taking  upon  him  the  human  na- 
ture, appeared  to  men  under  the  sublime  characters  of  an 
infallible  teacher,  an  all  sufficient  mediator,  and  a  spirit- 
ual and  immortal  king.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  year  in  which  it 
happened,  has  not  hitherto  been  fixed  with  certainty,  not 

z  See  the  account  published  at  Leyden,  1712,  by  James  Gronovius,  of  the  Roman 
andAsLatic  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  allowing  them  the  free  and  secnre  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  Le??er  Asia 
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withstanding  the  deep  and  laborious  researches  of  the 
learned  on  mat  matter.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
this,  when  we  consider  that  the  i'irst  Christians  laboured  un- 
der the  same  difficulties,  and  were  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions, concerning  the  time  of  Christ's  birth/  That  which 
appears  most  proi.>able,  is,  that  it  happened  about  a  year 
and  six  months  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  748  or  749.''  The  uncertainty,  however,  of  this 
point  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  We  know  that  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  has  shone  upon  the  world.  And, 
though  we  cannot  lix  the  precise  period  in  which  he  arose, 
this  Avill  not  hinder  us  from  enjoying  the  direction  and 
influence  of  his  vital  and  salutary  beams. 

II.  Four  inspired  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us 

an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
JyenSrist  mcntiou  particularly  his  birj:h,  his  lineage,  his 
i"S Int  '"■  family,  and  his  parents ;  but  they  say  very  little 
youiii.  concerning  his  infancy  and  his  earlier  youth. 
Not  long  after  his  birth,  he  was  conducted  by  his  parents 
into  Egypt,  that  he  might  be  there  out  of  the  reach  of 
Herod's  cruelty.''  Wnen  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  he 
disputed,  in  the  temple,  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  concerning  the  sublime  truths  of  religion. 
And  the  rest  of  his  life,  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
was  spent  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  con  iition,  and 
consecrated  to  the  duties  of  tilial  obedience."  This  is  all 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  has  permitted  us  to  know,  with 
certainty,  of  Christ,  before  he  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry  ;  nor  is  the  story  of  his  having  followed  the  trade 
of  his  adopted  father  Joseph  built  upon  any  sure  founda- 
tion. There  have  been,  indeed,  several  writers,  who  either 
through  the  levity  of  a  wanton  imagination,  or  with  a  de- 
sign to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  have  in- 
vented a  series  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
fables,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  this  obscure  part  of 
the  Saviour's  life." 

III.  Jesus  began  his  public  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year 

of  his  age  ;  and  to  render  it  more  solemn  and 
wnner^ofTite  affectlug  to  thc  Jcws,  a  man,  whose  name  was 
Messiah.        John,   the  son  of  a  Jewish  priest,  a  person  of 

a  The  learned  John  Alherf  Fabricius  has  collected  all  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
concerning  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  in  his  Bibliograpli.  Jlntiqaar.  cap.  vii.  §  x.  p.  187. 

b  Matt.  iii.  2,  &,c.     John  i.  22,  he. 

cMatt.  ii.  13.  (i  Luke  ii.  51,  52. 

«See  the  account,  which  the  above  mentioned  Albert  Fabriciiis  has  given  of 
♦heffe  romantic  Iriflers,  in  his  Codix  Spocrnphnn,  JV,  T.  torn.  i. 
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great  gravity  also,  and  much  respected  on  account  of  the 
austere  dignity  of  his  hie  and  manners,  was  commanded 
by  God  to  proclaim  to  tlie  people  the  commg  of  the  Mes- 
siah, that  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  called  himself  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Filled  with  a  hol}^  zeal  and  a  divine  fervour,  he  cried 
aloud  to  the  Jewish  nation  to  depart  from  their  transgres- 
sions, and  to  purify  their  hearts,  that  they  might  thus  par- 
take of  the  blessings,  which  the  Son  of  God  was  now 
come  to  offer  to  the  world.  The  exhortations  of  this  re- 
spectable messenger  were  not  without  effect ;  and  those 
who,  moved  by  his  solenm  admonitions,  had  formed  the 
resolution  of  correcting  their  evil  dispositions  and  amend- 
ing their  lives,  were  initiated  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer  by  the  cermiony  of  immersion  or  baptism.^ 
Christ  himself,  before  he  began  his  ministry,  desired  to  be 
solemnly  baptized  by  John,  m  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that 
he  might  not,  in  any  pohit,  neglect  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  Jewish  law. 

IV.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  de- 
tail 01  the  life  and  actions  oi  Jesus  Christ.  All  j^^  „feef 
Christians  must  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  ^''""• 
them.  They  must  know,  that,  during  the  space  of  three 
years,  and  amid  the  deepest  trials  of  affliction  and  dis- 
tress, he  instructed  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  will  and  coun- 
sels of  the  Most  High,  and  omitted  nothing,  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry,  that  could  contribute  either  to  gain  the 
multitude,  or  to  charm  the  wise.  Every  one  knows,  that 
his  hfe  was  a  continued  scene  of  the  moat  perfect  sanctity, 
and  the  purest  and  most  active  virtue  ;  not  only  without 
spot,  but  also  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  And  it  is 
also  well  known,  that  by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous 
kind,  and  not  more  stupendous  than  salutary  and  benefi- 
cent, he  displayed  to  the  universe  the  truth  of  that  religion 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonstrated 
the  reahty  of  his  divine  commission  in  the  most  illustrious 
manner. 

V.  As  this  divine  religion  was  to  be  propagated  to  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  it  was  necessary  that  jbe  election 
Christ  should  choose  a  certain  number  of  persons,  "nd'^ofThe'i^s 
to  accompan}  him  constantly  through  the  whole  '^'^'^'p'"- 
course  of  his  ministry ;  that  thus  they  might  be  faithful  and 
respectable  witnesses  of  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  the 

•" Matt,  iii,  6.    John!  2'2 
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grandeur  of  his  miracles,  to  the  remotest  nations ;  and  also 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  a  «enuine  account  of  his  sub- 
lime doctrines,  and  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  gospel 
dispensation.  Therefore  Jesus  chose,  out  of  the  multitude 
that  attended  his  discourses,  twelve  persons,  whom  he  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  the  name  of  Apostles.  These  men 
were  illiterate,  poor,  and  oi"  mean  extraction,  and  such 
alone  were  truly  proper  to  answer  the  views  of  the  divine 
Saviour.  He  avoided  making  use  of  the  ministry  of  per- 
sons endowed  with  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  birth,  or 
enriched  with  the  treasures  of  eloquence  and  learning, 
lest  the  fruits  of  this  embassy,  and  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel, shoidd  be  attributed  to  human  and  natural  causes/ 
These  apostles  were  sent  but  once  to  preach  to  the  Jews 
during  the  life  of  Christ.'"  He  chose  to  keep  them  about 
his  own  person,  that  they  mightbe  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  That  the  multitude,  however, 
might  not  be  destitute  of  teachers  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Christ  appointed  lxx  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal  throughout 
the  whole  province  of  Judea.' 

VI.  The  researches  of  the  learned  have  been  employed 

to  find  out  the  reason  of  Christ's  fixing  the  num- 
ter  oobe"""  her  of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
f.x'^d  m'xiTr  ciples  to  seventy ;  and  various  conjectures  have 
fbe  disciples  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  this  question.  But 
to  lxx.  since  it  is  manifest,  from  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour himself,''  that  he  intended  the  number  of  the  xii 
apostles  as  an  allusion  to  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  he  was  willing  to  insinuate  by 
this  appointment,  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  and  high- 
priest  of  these  twelve  tribes,  into  which  the  Jewish  nation 
was  divided.  And  as  the  number  of  disciples  answers 
evidently  to  that  of  senators,  of  whom  the  counsel  of  the 
people,  or  the  sanhedrim,  was  composed,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  those,  who  think 
that  Christ,  by  the  choice  of  the  seventy,  designed  to  ad- 
monish the  Jews  that  the  authority  of  their  sanhedrim 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  all  power,  with  respect  to 
religious  matters,  was  vested  in  him  alone. 

VII.  The   ministry  of  the  divine  Saviour  was  confined 

?  1  Cor.  i.  2!.  I'Matt.  s.  7. 

'  T.nkc  X.  i.  ■"  y,:in.  xix.  26.  T.ukf  xsii.  3^. 
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to  the  Jews  ;  nor  while  he  remained  upon  earth 
did  he  permit  his  apostles  or  disciples  to  extend  extend^br 
their  labours  beyond  this  distinguished  nation.'^""'^  ■''"^^''- 
At  the  same  time  if  we  consider  the  illustrious  acts  of 
mercy  and  omnipotence,  that  were  performed  by  Christ, 
it  will  be  natural  to  conclude,  tiiat  his  fame  must  have 
been  very  soon  spread  abroad  in  other  countries.  We 
learn  from  writers  of  no  small  note,  that  Abgarus  king  of 
Edessa,  being  seized  with  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness, 
wrote  to  our  blessed  Lord  to  implore  his  assistance  ;  and 
that  Jesus  not  only  sent  him  a  gracious  answer,  but  also 
accompanied  it  with  his  picture,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem 
for  that  pious  prince.™  These  letters  are  still  extant. 
But  they  are  justly  looked  upon  as  fictitious  by  most 
writers,  who  also  go  yet  farther,  and  treat  the  whole  story 
of  Abgarus  as  entirely  fabulous,  and  unworthy  of 
credit."  I  will  not  pretend  to  assert  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  of  sufficient  weight 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  occasion  to  them.' 

VIII.  A  great  number  of  the  Jews,  struck  with  those 
illustrious  marks  of  a  divine  authority  and  pow- 
er, that  shone  forth  in  the  ministry  and  actions  of  J,r"ch^!i^^^ 
Christ,  regarded  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  true  "'■"'"'^y- 
Messiah.     The  rulers  of  the  people,  and  more  especially 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  whose  licentiousness  and 

1  Matt.  X.  5,  6.     XV.  24. 

m  Euseb.  Hiii.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  p.  21.  Jo.  Albert  Fabric.  Codex  .'Jporri/phus, 
JV.  T.  tom.i.  p.  317. 

n  See  Basntige,  Hislotre  des  Jiiifs,  vol.  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  500.  As  also  Tlieoph. 
Sigf.  Bayerus,  Hisloria  Edessena  et  Osroena,  Vih.  iii.  p.  104.  Jos.  Simon  Asseoianns, 
Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement    ValicnncE.,  torn.  i.  p.  554. 

[CTo  There  is  no  author  who  has  discussed  this  question,  concerning  the  autlien- 
ticity  of  the  letters  of  Christ  and  Ab£;arus,  and  tlie  truth  of  the  whole  story,  with 
such  learning  and  judgment,  as  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ex- 
cellent work,  entitled,  .4  7iew  and  full  method  of  setlVnig  the  canonical  auDiority  of 
the  JVew  Testament.  Notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  such  celebrated  names  as 
Parker,  Cave,  and  Grabe,  in  favour  of  these  letters,  and  the  history  to  which  they 
relate,  Mr.  Jones  has  offered  reasons  to  prove  the  whole  fictitious,  which  seem  un- 
answerable, independent  of  tlie  authorities  of  Rivet,  Chemnitiiis,  Walther,  Simon, 
Du  Pin,  Wake,  Spanheini,  Fabricius,  anJLe  Clerc,  which  he  opposes  to  the  three 
above  mentioned.  It  is  remai-kable  that  this  storj'  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
before  Eusebius ;  that  it  is  but  little  taken  notice  of  by  succeeding  writers  ;  that  the 
whole  affair  was  unknown  to  Christ's  apostles,  and  to  the  Christians,  their  contem- 
poraries, as  is  manifest  from  the  early  disputes  about  the  method  of  receiving  Gen- 
tile converts  into  the  church,  which  this  story,  had  it  been  true,  must  have  entirely 
decided.  As  to  the  letters,  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  their  spuriousness ;  since,  if 
Christ  had  written  a  letter  to  Abgarus,  it  would  have  been  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture, 
and  would  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  ail  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
See  Lardner's  Collection  of  .Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathe^i  Testimoniea.,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  &c. 
It  must  be  observed  in  bebalf  of  Eusebius,  that  he  relates  this  story,  as  draw»  from 
tlie  archives  of  Edessa. 
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hypocrisy  he  censured  with  a  noble  and  generous  freedom, 
laboured  with  success,  by  the  help  of  their  passions,  to 
extinguish  in  their  breasts  the  conviction  of  his  celestial 
mission ;  or,  at  least,  to  suppress  the  effects  it  was  adapt- 
ed to  produce  upon  their  conduct.  Fearing  also  lest  the 
ministry  of  Christ  should  tend  to  diminish  their  credit, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
the  impious  abuse  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters  ; 
they  laid  snares  for  his  life,  which  for  a  considerable  time 
were  without  effect.  They  succeeded  at  length  by  the 
infernal  treason  of  an  apostate  disciple,  by  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  who  discovered  the  retreat  which  his  divine 
master  had  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  meditation  and  re- 
pose, and  thus  delivered  him  into  the  merciless  hands  of  a 
brutal  soldiery. 

IX.  In  consequence  of  this,  Jesus  was  first  brought  be- 
Death  of  ff^re  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  sanhedrim,  before 
Christ.  whom  he  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  law, 
and  blasphemed  the  majesty  of  God.  Dragged  from 
thence  to  the  tribunal  of  Pilate  the  Roman  praetor,  he  was 
there  charged  with  seditious  enterprises,  and  with  treason 
against  Csesar.  Both  these  accusations  were  so  evidently 
false  and  destitute  even  of  every  appearance  of  truth,  that 
they  must  have  beenrejectedbyanyjudge,who  acted  upon 
the  principles  of  common  equity.  But  the  clamours  of  an 
enraged  populace,  set  on  by  the  impious  instigations  of 
their  priests  and  rulers,  intimidated  Pilate,  and  engaged 
him,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  to  pronounce  a  capital 
sentence  against  Christ.  The  divine  Saviour  behaved 
with  inexpressible  dignity  under  this  heavy  trial.  As  the 
end  of  his  mission  was  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of 
men,  so  when  all  things  were  ready,  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  work  of  his  glorious  ministry,  he  placidly 
submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  with  a  serene  and 
voluntary  resignation,  committed  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  Father. 

X.  After  Jesus  had  remained  three  days  in  the  sepulchre, 
ir.s  resurrec-  ^^  rcsumed  that  life  which  he  had  voluntarily 
*'""•  laid  down  ;  and  rising  from  the  dead,  declared  to 
the  universe,  by  that  triumphant  act,  that  the  divine  jus- 
tice was  satisfied,  and  the  paths  of  salvation  and  immor- 
tality rendered  accessible  to  the  human  race.  He  con- 
versed with  his  disciples  during  forty  days  after  his  resur- 
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rection,  and  employed  that  time  in  instructing  tliem  more 
fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom.  Many  wise 
and  important  reasons  prevented  his  showing  himself  pub- 
licly at  Jerusalem,  to  confound  the  malignity  and  unbelief 
of  his  enemies.  He  contented  himself  with  manifesting 
the  certainty  of  his  glorious  resurrection,  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  faithful  and  credible  witnesses ;  foreseeing,  per- 
haps, that  if  he  appeared  in  public,  those  malicious  unbe- 
lievers who  had  formerly  attributed  his  miracles  to  the 
power  of  magic,  would  now  represent  his  resurrection,  as 
a  phantom  or  vision,  produced  by  the  influence  of  infer- 
nal powers.  After  having  remained  upon  earth  during 
the  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  and  given  to  his  dis- 
ciples a  divine  commission  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  and  immortality  to  the  human  race,  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  in  their  presence,  and  resumed  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  glory  of  which  he  was  possessed  before  the 
worlds  were  created. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  Jesus  being  ascended  into  heaven,  soon  showed  his 
afflicted  disciples,  that,  though  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes,  he  was  still  their  omnipotent  protector,  and  Jued«'uhlhe 
their  benevolent  guide.  About  fifty  days  after  "«'y^''^"^' 
his  departure  from  them,  he  gave  them  the  first  proof  of 
that  majesty  and  power  to  which  he  was  exalted,  by  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them  according  to  his 
promise.''  The  consequences  of  this  grand  event  were' 
surprising  and  glorious,  infinitely  honourable  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  divine  mission  of  its  triumphant 
author.  For  no  sooner  had  the  apostles  received  this 
precious  gift,  this  celestial  guide,  than  their  ignorance  was 
turned  into  light,  their  doubts  into  certainty,  their  fears 
into  a  firm  and  invincible  fortitude,  and  their  former  back- 
wardness into  an  ardent  and  inextinguishable  zeal,  which 
led  them  to  undertake  their  sacred  office  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  and  alacrity  of  mind.  This  marvellous  event 
was  attended  with  a  variety  of  gifts ;  particularly  the  gift 
of  tongues,  so  indispensably  necessary  to  quahfy  the  apos- 

P  Acts  ii.  1,  fee. 
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ties  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  different  nations.  These 
holy  apostles  were  also  filled  with  a  perfect  persuasion, 
founded  on  Christ's  express  promise,  that  the  divine  pre- 
sence would  perpetually  accompany  them,  and  show  itself 
by  miraculous  interpositions,  as  often  as  the  success  of 
their  ministry  should  render  this  necessary. 

II.  Relying  upon  these  celestial  succours,  the  apostles 
Preach  the  bcgau  their  glorious  ministry,  by  preaching  the 
ti?eTewsana  gospcl,  accordliig  to  Christ's  positive  command, 
Samaritans.  ^j.g^  ^^  ^^le  Jcws,  aud  by  eudeavouriiig  to  bring 
that  deluded  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.''  Nor 
were  their  labours  unsuccessful,  since  in  a  very  short  time, 
many  thousands  were  converted  by  the  influence  of  their 
ministry,  to  the  Christian  faith.'  From  the  Jews,  they 
passed  to  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  they  preached  with 
such  efficacy,  that  great  numbers  of  that  nation  acknow- 
ledged the  Messiah.'  And  after  that  they  had  exercised 
their  ministry,  during  several  years,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
brought  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  consistence  and  maturity 
the  Christian  churches  which  were  founded  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  they  extended  their  views  fur- 
ther, carried  the  divine  lamp  of  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  saw  their  labours  crowned  almost  every 
where  with  the  most  abundant  fruits. 
III.  No  sooner  was  Christexalted  onhigh,thantheaposles 
determined  to  render  their  number  complete,  as  it 
Jf'aVwapus"-  had  been  fixed  by  their  divine  master,  and  accor- 
*'*■  dingly  to  choose,  in  the  place  of  Judas,  who  had 

desperately  perished  by  his  own  hands,  a  man  endowed 
with  such  degrees  of  sanctity  and  wisdom  as  were  neces- 
sary in  a  station  of  such  vast  importance.  Having  there- 
fore gathered  together  the  small  assembly  of  Christians 
which  had  then  been  formed  at  Jerusalem,  two  men  re- 
markable for  their  piety  and  faith,  v»^ere  proposed  as  the 
most  worthy  to  stand  candidates  for  this  sacred  office. 
These  men  were  Matthias  and  Barnabas,  the  former  of 
whom  was,  either  by  lot,  which  is  the  most  general  opi- 
nion, or  by  a  plurahty  of  voices  of  the  assembly  there 
present,  chosen  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostle.' 

IV.  All  these  apostles  were  men  without  education,  and 
Paul  called  to  absolutcly  Iguoraut  of  Icttcrs  and  philosophy  ;  and 
bean  apostle.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  iufaucy  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was» 

n  Luke  xxiv.  47.     Acts  i.  8.     xiii.  46. 
^  Acts  ii.  41.    iv-  4.  s  Acts  i.  8,    viii.  14.  «Acts  i.  26^ 
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necessary  that  there  should  be,  at  least,  some  one  defender 
of  the  gospel,  who,  versed  in  the  learned  arts,  might  be 
able  to  combat  the  Jewish  doctors  and  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers with  their  own  arms.  For  this  purpose,  Jesus  him- 
self, by  an  extraordinary  voice  from  heaven,  called  to  his 
service  a  thirteenth  apostle,  whose  name  was  Saul,  after- 
ward Paul,  and  whose  acquaintance  both  with  Jewish  and 
Grecian  learning  was  very  considerable."  This  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  virulent  enemies 
of  the  Christians,  became  their  most  glorious  and  trium- 
phant defender.  Independent  of  the  miraculous  gifts  with 
which  he  was  enriched,  he  was  naturally  possessed  of  an 
invincible  courage,  an  amazing  force  of  genius,  and  a  spirit 
of  patience,  which  no  fatigue  could  overcome,  and  which 
no  sufferings  or  trials  could  exhaust.  To  these  the  cause 
of  the  gospel,  under  the  divine  appointment,  owed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  rapid  progress  and  siu^prising  success, 
as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
abundantly  testify. 

v.  The  first  Christian  church,  founded  by  the  apostles, 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  model  of  rue  cuurch  of 
all  those  that  were  afterward  erected  during  this  ''■■^"«'•'e'"- 
first  century.  This  church  was,  however,  governed  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  to  whom  both  the  elders,  and  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  „0,^  consntu- 
even  the  deacons,  were  subject.  The  people,  ''"'"• 
though  they  had  not  abandoned  the  Jewish  worship,  held, 
however,  separate  assemblies,  in  which  they  were  instruct- 
ed by  the  apostles  and  elders,  prayed  together,  celebrated 
the  holy  supper  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  of  his  death  and 
sufferings,  and  the  salvation  offered  to  mankind  through 
him ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  meetings,  they  testified 
their  mutual  love,  partly  by  their  Mberality  to  the  poor,  and 
partly  by  sober  and  friendly  repasts,"  which  from  thence 
were  called  feasts  of  charity.  Among  the  virtues  which 
distinguished  the  rising  church  in  this  its  infancy,  that  of 
charity  to  the  poor  and  needy  shone  in  the  first  rank,  and 
with  the  brightest  lustre.  The  rich  supplied  the  wants 
of  their  indigent  brethren  with  such  Hberality  and  readi- 
ness, that,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  among  the  primitive  disci- 
Eles  of  Christ,  all  things  were  in  common.''  This  expression 
as,  however,  been  greatly  abused,  and  has  been  made  to 
signify  a  community  of  rights,  goods,  or  possessions,  than 

"  Act9  ix.  1 .  •«'  Acts  ii.  42.  x  Acts  ii.  44.  iv.  32. 
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which  interpretation  nothing  is  more  groundless,  nothing 
more  false.  For  from  a  multitude  of  reasons,  as  well  as 
from  the  express  words  of  St.  Peter,^  it  is  abundantly  ma- 
nifest that  the  community,  which  is  implied  in  mutual  use 
and  mutual  liberality,  is  the  only  thing  intended  in  this  pas- 
sage.^ 

VI.  The  apostles,  having  finished  their  work  at  Jerusa- 

lem, went  from  thence  to  employ  their  labours  in 
es  found  "i  by  Other  natlous,  travelled,  with  this  view,  over  a 
different  'pia"  gFcat  part  of  thc  kuowu  world,  and  in  a  short 

time  planted  a  vast  number  of  churches  among 
the  Gentiles.  Several  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings,  particularly  in  the  ^cts  of  the  Apostles  /  though 
these  are,  undoubtedly,  but  a  small  part  of  the  churches, 
which  were  founded  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or 
by  their  disciples  under  their  immediate  direction.  The 
distance  of  time,  and  the  want  of  records,  leave  us  at  a  loss 
with  respect  to  many  interesting  circumstances  of  the  pere- 
grinations of  the  apostles ;  nor  have  we  any  certain  or 
precise  accounts  of  the  limits  of  their  voyages,  of  the  par- 
ticular countries  where  they  sojourned,  nor  oC  the  times 
and  places  in  which  they  finished  their  glorieus  course. 
The  stories  that  are  told  concerning  their  arrival  and  ex- 
ploits among  the  Gauls,  the  English,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Germans,  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Russians,  are  too  romantic  in  their  nature,  and  of  too  re- 
cent a  date,  to  be  received  by  an  impartial  inquirer  after 
truth.  The  greatest  part  of  these  fables  were  forged  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  most  of  the  Christian 
churches  contended  about  the  antiquity  of  their  origin, 
w  ith  as  much  vehemence  as  the  Arcadians,  Egyptians,  and 
Greeks  disputed  formerly  about  their  seniority  and  prece- 
dence. 

VII.  At  the  same  time,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 

Christian  religion  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
fcd'amoi?g''rhe  thinking  part  of  mankind,  wherever  the  apostles 
uentiies.       directed  their  course.     Many,  who  were  not  wil- 

y  Acts  V.  4. 

[CTzThis  is  proved  with  the  utmost  evidence  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  dissertation 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  that  comniunily  of  goods,  which  is  said  to  liave  talien 
place  in  tlie  church  of  Jerusalem.  This  learned  discourse  is  to  be  found  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  our  author's  incomparable  work,  entitled,  Dissertatiimes  ad  Hlsloriam 
Ecclesiaslicain  periineiiles. 

a  The  names  of  the  churches,  planted  by  the  apostles  in  the  different  nations,  are 
specified  in  a  work  of  Thil.  James  Hartman,  De  rebus  gestis  Christinnorum  sub  apos- 
talis,  caf).  vii.  p.  107 ;  and  also  in  that  of  F.  Albert  Fabricius,  entitled,  Lux  Evan- 
gelic foti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  v.  p.  C3,  &c. 
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ling  to  adopt  the  whole  of  its  doctrines,  were  nevertheless, 
as  appears  from  undoubted  records,  so  struck  with  the  ac- 
count of  Christ's  life  and  actions,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
sublime  purity  of  his  precepts,  that  they  ranked  him  in  the 
number  of  the  greatest  heroes,  nay,  even  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. Great  numbers  kept,  with  the  utmost  care,  in  their 
houses,  pictures  or  images  of  the  divine  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  which  they  treated  with  the  highest  marks  of 
veneration  and  respect.""  And  so  illustrious  was  the  fame 
of  Christ's  power  grown,  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  the  miraculous  gifts  shed  from  on  high  upon  his 
apostles,  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed his  being  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome,  which 
the  opposition  of  the  senate  hindered  from  taking  effect. 
Many  have  doubted  of  the  truth  of  this  story  ;  there  are, 
however,  several  authors  of  the  first  note  who  have  de- 
clared, that  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  truth  of  this  fact 
are  such  as  have  removed  their  doubts,  and  appeared  to 
them  satisfactory  and  conclusive.'' 

VIII.  When  we  consider  the  rapid  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Gentile  nations,  and  the  poor  Thecaases„f 
and  feeble  instruments  by  which  this  great  and  %Z\ot  ^'1} 
amazing  event  was  immediately  effected,  we  must  ""^  ^"'^^^■ 
naturally  have  recourse  to  an  omnipotent  and  invisible 
hand,  as  its  true  and  proper  cause.  For  unless  we  suppose 
here  a  divine  interposition,  how  was  it  possible  that  men, 
destitute  of  all  human  aid,  without  credit  or  riches,  learn- 
ing or  eloquence,  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  persuade  a  con- 
siderable part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 

b  This  is  particularly  mentioned  byEusebius,  Hisl.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  265, 
and  by  Ircfiseus,  lib.  i.  c.  xxv. 

c  See  Theod.  Hassaeus,  De  decreto  Tiberii,  quo  Christum  rrferre  voluii  in  numerutn 
Deornm  ;  as  also  a  very  learned  letter,  written  in  defence  orilie  truth  of  this  fact,  by 
the  celebrated  Christopher  Iselius,  and  published  in  tiie  Bibiiolh.eque  Gtrma/tique,  torn, 
xxxii.  p.  147,  and  torn,  xx.siii.  p.  12.  [We  may  add  to  this  noi.^  of  Dr  Mosheim,  that 
the  late  learned  professor  Altmann  published  at  Bern,  in  the  ear  1755,  an  ingenious 
pamphlet  upon  this  subject,  entitled,  Disquisitio  Hislorico-crill  a  de  Epistola  Poutii  Pi- 
lati  ad  Tiberium,  qua  Christi  miracula,  mors,  et  res'urreclio  recensebantur.  This  author 
makes  it  appear,  that  thougli  the  letter,  which  some  have  attributed  to  Pilate,  and 
which  is  extant  in  several  authors,  be  manifestly  spurious,  yet  it  is  no  It-ss  certain  that 
Pilate  sent  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Sec  the 
Bibliolh.  des  sciences,  et  des  beaux  arts,  published  at  the  Hague,  torn.  vi.  p.  360.  This 
matter  has  been  examined  anew  with  his  usual  diligence  and  accuracy,  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ColUctivaof  Jewish  and  HeaUini  Teslimonies 
to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Reliiiion,  fee.  p.  31(1,  &ic.  He  thinks  that  the  testimonies 
ot  Justm  iVIartyr  and  Tertullian,  who,  in  apologies  for  Christianity,  that  were  pre- 
sented, or  at  least  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  Itome,  or  to  magistrates  of 
high  authority  in  the  empire,  afiirm,  that  Pilate  sent  to  Tiberius  an  acco"^unt  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  deserve  some  regard  ;  thougii  some  writers,  and 
particularly  Orosius,  have  made  alterations  and  additions  in  the  original  narration  ot" 
lertulhan,  that  are  too  much  adapted  to  diminish  the  credibility  of  the  whole, 
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ancestors  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  an  handful  of  apostles, 
who,  as  fishermen  and  pubUcans,  must  have  been  contem- 
ned by  their  own  nation,  and  as  Jews,  must  have  been  odi- 
ous to  all  others,  could  engage  the  learned  and  the  mighty, 
as  Avell  as  the  simple  and  those  of  low  degree,  to  forsake 
their  favourite  prejudices,  and  to  embrace  a  new  rehgion 
which  was  an  enemy  to  their  corrupt  passions  ?    and,  in- 
deed, there  were  undoubted  marks  of  a  celestial  power  per- 
petually attending  their  ministry.  There  was,  in  their  very 
language,  an  incredible  energy,  an  amazing  power  of  send- 
ing light  into  the  understanding,  and  conviction  into  the 
heart.     To  this  were  added,  the  commanding  influence  of 
stupendous  miracles,  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  the 
power  of  discerning  the  secret  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
the  heart,  a  magnanimity  superior  to  all  difficulties,  a  con- 
tempt of  riches  andhonours,a  serene  tranquillity  in  the  face 
of  death,  and  an  invincible  patience  under  torments  still 
more  dreadful  than  death  itself;  and  all  this  accompanied 
with  lives  free  from  all  stain,  and  adorned  with  the  con- 
stant practice  of  sublime  virtue.     Thus  were  the  messen- 
gers of  the  divine  Saviour,  the  heralds  of  his  spiritual  and 
immortal  kingdom,  furnished  for  their  glorious  work,  as 
the  unanimous  voice  of  ancie.it  history  so  loudly  testifies. 
The  event  sufficiently  declares  this  ;  tor  without  these  re- 
markable and  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  rational 
account  can  be  given  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  world. 

IX.  What  indeed  contributed  still  further  to  this  glorious 
Miraculous  cvcnt,  was,  the  power  vested  in  the  apostles  of 
«icated"'Ty"  trausmlttiug  to  their  disciples  these  miraculous 
the  apostles,  gjftg^  YoY  mauy  of  the  first  Christians  were  no 
sooner  baptized  according  to  Christ's  appointment,  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  by  solemn  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands,  than  they  spoke  languages  they  had 
never  known  or  learned  before  ;  foretold  future  events, 
healed  the  sick  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus,  re- 
stored the  dead  to  life,  and  performed  many  things  above 
the  reach  of  human  power."*  And  it  is  no  wonder  if  men, 
who  had  the  power  of  communicating  to  others  these  mar- 
vellous gifts,  appeared  great  and  respectable  wherever 
they  exercised  their  glorious  ministry. 

d  See  Pfanner's  learned  treatise,   De  churismalibus  sive  donis  miracnlosis  antiqiKZ 
icclena,  published  at  Frankfort,  lfi83. 
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X.  Such  then  were  the  true  causes  of  that  aniazino-  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  Christian  religion  spread  xhepro^res. 
itself  upon  earth;  and  those  who  pretend  to  assign  ;;!,;|;*urK 
other  reasons  of  this  surprising  event»  indulge  a'^^""^""'^^^- 
themselves  in  idle  fictions,  which  must  disgust  every  atten- 
tive observer  of  men  and  tilings.  In  vain,  therefore,  have 
some  imagined,  that  the  extraordinary  liberaUty  of  the 
Christians  to  their  poor,  was  a  temptation  to  the  more  indo- 
lent and  corrupt  part  of  the  multitude  to  embrace  the  gos- 
pel. Such  malignant  and  superficial  reasoners  do  not  con- 
sider, that  those  who  embraced  this  divine  religion  exposed 
their  lives  to  the  most  imminent  danger;  nor  have  they 
attention  enough  to  recollect,  that  neither  lazy  nor  vicious 
members  w  ere  suffered  to  remain  in  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians» Equally  vain  is  the  invention  of  those,  who  ima- 
gine that  the  profligate  lives  of  the  heathen  priests  was  an 
occasion  of  the  conversion  of  many  to  Christianity.  For, 
though  this  might  indeed  give  them  a  disgust  at  the  religion 
of  these  unworthy  ministers,  yet  it  could  not,  alone,  attach 
them  to  that  of  Jesus,  which  offered  them  from  the  world 
no  other  prospects,  than  those  of  poverty,  infamy,  and 
death.  The  person,  who  could  embrace  the  gospel  solely 
from  the  motive  now  mentioned,  must  have  reasoned  in 
this  senseless  and  extravagant  manner ;  "the  ministers  of 
that  religion  which  I  have  professed  from  my  infancy,  lead 
profligate  lives  ;  therefore,  I  w  ill  become  a  Christian,  join 
myself  to  that  body  of  men  who  are  condemned  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  thus  expose  my  life  and  fortune  to 
the  most  imminent  danger." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

-OAXERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPi'KNEU  TO  THt:  CHURCH, 

I.  The  innocence  and  virtue  that  distinguished  so  emi- 
nently the  lives  of  Christ's  servants,  and  the  spot-xi,eJewi 
less  purity  of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  were  not 
sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  virulence  and 
malignity  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  and  rulers  of  that 
abandoned  people,  not  only  loaded  with  injuries  and  re- 
proach the  apostles  of  Jesus,  and  their  disciples,  but  con- 
demned as  many  of  them  as  they  could,  to  death,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  most  irregular  and  barbarous  manner  their 
sanguinary  decrees.    The  murder  of  Stephen,  of  James 
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the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  of  James,  surnanied  the  Just,  bish' 
op  of  Jerusalem,  furnish  dreadful  examples  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  here  advance/  This  odious  malignity  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  against  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  was  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  a  secret  apprehension,  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  would  destroy  the  credit  of  Judaism,  and  bring 
on  the  ruin  of  their  pompous  ceremonies. 

II.  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  in  the  Roman 
An,i  also  by  provincBs,  did  not  yield  to  those  of  Jerusalem  in 

point  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent  disciples  of  Christ. 

We  learn  from  the  history  of  the  ^cts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  other  records  of  uncjuestionable  authority,  that 
they  spared  no  labour,  but  zealously  seized  every  occasion 
of  animating  the  magistrates  against  the  Christians,  and 
setting  on  the  multitude  to  demand  their  destiiiction.  The 
high-priest  of  the  nation,  and  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  Pa- 
lestine, were  instrumental  in  exciting  the  rage  of  these  for- 
eign Jews  against  the  infantchurch,]3y  sending  messengers 
to  exhort  them  not  only  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the 
Christians,  but  also  to  persecute  them  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment manner.'  For  this  inhuman  order,  they  endeavouredl 
to  find  out  the  most  plausible  pretexts ;  and,  therefore,  they 
gave  out,  that  the  Christians  were  enemies  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  since  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  cer- 
tain person  whose  name  was  Jesus,  whom  Pilate  had  pun- 
ished capitally  as  a  malefactor  by  a  most  righteous  sen- 
tence, and  on  whom,  nevertheless,  they  conferred  the  royal 
dignit} .  These  perfidious  insinuations  had  the  intended 
eflect,  and  the  rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians  was 
conveyed  from  father  to  son,  from  age  to  age  ;  so  that  the 
church  of  Christ  had,  in  no  period  of  time,  more  bitter  and 
desperate  enemies  than  that  very  people,  to  whom  the  im- 
mortal Saviour  was  more  especially  sent. 

III.  The  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  did  not  let  the 
The  Jews  se-  bai'barous  conduct  of  this  perfidious  nation  go  un- 
c"for  their"'"  punished.  The  most  signal  marks  of  divine  jus- 
ohrLTand"his  tlce  pursucd  them,  and  the  cruelties  they  had  ex- 
discpies.  ercised  upon  Christ  and  his  disciples,  were  dread- 
fully avenged.     The  God,  who  had  for  so  many  ages  pro- 

e  The  martyrtioin  of  Stephen  is  recorded  in  the  Ads  of  Hit  Apostles,  vii.  55 ;  and 
lliat  of  James  the  sou  of  Zebedee,  Acts  xii.  1,  2  ;  that  of  James  the  Just,  hisbop  of 
Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  hy  Joscphus,  in  his  Jewish  .'Inliquities,  book  xx.  chap.  viii. 
and  by  Eusebius,  in  his  Eccles.  History,  book  ii.  chap,  xxiii. 

'  See  the  Di-ilo^uK  of  Justia  Martvr  with  Trvpho  the  Jew,  p.  51,  52.  03,  109. 
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tected  the  Jews  with  an  outstretched  arm,  withdrew  his 
aid.  He  permitted  Jerusalem,  with  its  famous  temple,  to 
be  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  this  devoted  people  to  perish  by  the 
sword,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  remained  to 
groan  under  the  yoke  of  a  severe  bondage.  Nothing  can 
be  more  affecting  than  the  account  of  this  terrible  e^'^ent, 
and  the  circumstantial  description  of  the  tremendous  ca- 
lamities which  attended  it,  as  they  are  given  by  Josephus, 
himself  a  Jew,  and  also  a  spectator  of  this  horrid  scene. 
From  this  period  the  Jews  experienced,  in  every  place, 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Gentile  nations,  still  more 
than  they  had  formerly  done.  And  in  these  their  calami- 
ties  the  predictions  of  Christ  were  amply  fulfilled,  and 
his  divine  mission  further  illustrated. 

IV,  However  virulent  the  Jews  were  against  the  Chris- 
tians, yet,  upon  many  occasions,  they  wanted 
power  to  execute  their  cruel  purposes.  This  was  ui'r'^rse^u-' 
not  the  case  with  the  heathen  nations  ;  and  there-  """"• 
fore  fromithemthe  Christians  suffered  the  severest  calami- 
ties. The  Romans  are  said  to  have  pursued  the  Christians 
with  the  utmost  violence  in  ten  persecutions,^  but  this 
number  is  notverifiedbythe  ancient  history  of  the  Church. 
For  if,  by  these  persecutions,  such  only  are  meant  as  were 
singularly  severe  and  universal  throughout  the  empire,then 
it  is  certain,  that  these  amount  not  to  the  number  above- 
mentioned.  And,  if  we  take  the  provincial  and  less  re- 
markable persecutions  into  the  account,  they  far  exceed  it. 
In  the  fifth  century,  certain  Christians  were  led  by  some 
passages  of  the  hol}^  Scriptures,  and  by  one  especially  in 
the  Revelations,^  to  imagine  that  the  church  was  to  suffer 
ten  calamities  of  a  most  grievous  nature.  To  this  notion, 
therefore,  they  endeavoured,  though  not  all  in  the  same 
way,  to  accommodate  the  language  of  histor}^  even 
against  the  testimony  of  those  ancient  records,  from 
whence  alone  history  can  speak  with  authority.' 

V.  Nero  was  the  first  emperor  who  enacted  laws  against 
the  Christians.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Domi- 

tian,  Marcus  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  Severus,  agafnlf^'ule 
and  the  other  emperors  who  indulged  the  preju- 


against 
Cliristians. 


g  The  learned  J.  Albert  Fabricius  has  given  us  a  list  of  the  authors  that  have 
written  concerning  these  peroccutions,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  orbi  universo  exoriens, 
cap.  vii.  p.  133. 

b  Revel,  xvii.  14. 

i  See  Sulpitius  Severus,  book  ii.  chap,  xxxiii.  As  also  Austin,  De  civifnle  Dei, 
hook  x\'iii.  chap  lii. 
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dices  the}'  had  imbibed  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  All 
the  edicts  of  these  different  princes  were  not,  however, 
equally  unjust,  nor  made  with  tlie  same  views,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Were  they  now  extant,  as  they  were  col- 
lected by  the  celebrated  lawyer  Domitius,  in  his  book  con- 
cerning the  duly  of  a  proco?isul,  they  would  undoubtedly 
cast  a  great  light  upon  the  history  of  the  church,  under 
the  persecuting  emperors.''  At  present  we  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  satisfied  with  probable  conjectures  foi*  want  of 
more  certain  evidence. 

VI.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory, a  very  natural  curiosity  calls  us  to  inquire 
uieyrsecu"/  liow  it  happcucd  that  the  Romans,  who  were 
ohris^tLnTby  troublesome  to  no  nation  on  account  of  their  reli- 
the  Romans.  gjQjj^  .^yi(\  y^\^Q  suffcred  cveu  the  Jews  to  live  un- 
der their  own  laws,  and  follow  their  own  method  of  wor- 
ship, treated  the  Christians  alone  with  such  severity?  This 
important  question  seems  still  more  difficult  to  be  solved, 
when  we  consider  that  the  excellent  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  its  admirable  tendency  to  promote  both  the 
public  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  private  felicity  of  the 
individual,  entitled  it,  in  a  singular  manner,  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  reigning  powers.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  of  the  severity  with  which  the  Romans  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, seems  to  have  been  the  abhorrence  and  contempt 
with  which  the  latter  regarded  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  form,  and  in- 
deed, with  the  very  essence  of  its  political  constitution. 
For  though  the  Romans  gave  an  imlimited  toleration  to 
all  religions  which  had  nothing  in  their  tenets  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth,  yet  they  would  not  permit  that  of 
their  ancestors,  which  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
state,  to  be  turned  into  derision,  nor  the  people  to  be 
drawn  away  from  their  attachment  to  it.  These,  however, 
were  the  two  things  which  the  Christians  were  charged 
with,  and  that  justly,  though  to  their  honour.  They  dared 
to  ridicule  the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  superstition,  and 
they  were  ardent  and  assiduous  in  gaining  proselytes  to 

k  The  collection  of  the  imperiiil  edicts  against  tlie  Christians,  made  by  Domitius, 
and  now  lost,  is  mentioned  by  Lnctantius,  in  his  Divine  institutes,  book  v.  chap.  xi. 
Such  of  these  edicts,  as  have  escaped  the  ruins  of  time,  are  learnedly  illustrated  by 
Franc.  Balduiniis,  in  a  small  treatise,  entitled,  Commentarium  ad  edicta  veterum 
principum  Romanorum  de  Christianis.  Of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  by 
Mr.  Gundling,  at  Halle,  1727. 
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the  truth.  Nor  did  they  only  attack  the  rehgion  of  Rome, 
but  also  ail  the  different  shapes  and  forms  under  which 
superstition  appeared  in  the  various  countries  where  they 
exercised  their  ministry.  From  hence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded, that  the  Christian  sect  was  not  onlyunsupportably 
daring  and  arrogant,  but,  moreover,  an  enemy  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  and  every  way  proper  to  excite  civil  wars 
and  commotions  in  the  empire.  It  is,  probably,  on  this 
account,  that  Tacitus  reproaches  them  with  the  odious 
character  oi  haters  of  mankind ^^  and  styles  the  religion  of 
Jesus  a  destructive  superstition ;  and  that  Suetonius 
speaks  of  the  Christians,  and  their  doctrine,  in  terms  of 
the  same  kind.'" 

VII.  Another  circumstance  that  irritated  the  Romans 
against  the  Christians,  was  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship,  which  resembled  in  nothing  the  sacred  ol-^ZsfllT. 
rites  of  any  other  people.  The  Christians  had  nei-  *«''=""°"-'- 
ther  sacrifices,  nor  temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  nor 
sacerdotal  orders  ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  upon 
them  the  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  who  imagi- 
ned that  there  could  be  no  religion  without  these.  Thus 
they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  atheists  ;  and  by  the 
Roman  laws,  those  who  were  chargeable  with  atheism 
were  declared  the  pests  of  human  society.  But  this  was 
not  dl;  the  sordid  interests  of  a  multitude  of  lazy  and  self- 
ish priests  were  immediately  connected  with  the  ruin  and 
oppression  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  public  worship  of 
such  an  immense  number  of  deities  was  a  source  of  subsis- 
tence, and  even  of  riches,  to  the  whole  rabble  of  priests  and 
augurs,  and  also  to  a  multitude  of  merchants  and  artists. 
^4jid  as  the  progress  of  the  gospel  threatened  the  ruin  of 
this  religious  traffic,  and  the  profits  it  produced,  this  raised 
up  new  enemies  to  the  Christians,  and  armed  the  rage  of 
mercenary  superstition  against  their  lives  and  their  cause," 

1  Annal.  lib  xv.  cap.  xliv. 

in  In  Nerone,  cap.  xvi.  These  odious  epithets,  which  Tacitus  gives  to  the  Christians 
and  their  religion,  as  likewise  the  Janguage  of  Suetonius,  who  calls  Christianity 
a  poisonoun  or  molignant  superstition,  male/ica  sxiptrstitio,  are  founded  upo»  the  same 
reasons.  A  sect,  which  not  only  could  not  endure,  but  even  laboured  to  abolish, 
the  religious  systems  of  the  Komans,  and  also  those  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
universe,  appeared  to  the  short-sighted  and  superficial  observers  of  religious  matters 
as  enemies  of  mankind,  and  persons  possessed  with  a  mortal  hatred  of  all  the  hu- 
man race. 

oThis  observation  is  verified  by  the  story  of  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  Acts  xix. 
25,  and  by  the  following  passage  in  ihe  97th  letter  of  the  sth  book  of  Pliny's  epis- 
tles ;  "  the  temples,  which  were  ahnost  deaerted,  begin  to  be  frequented  again  ;  and 
the  sacred  rites,  which  have  been  long  neglected,  are  again  performed.  The  victims, 
ivhich  have  had  hitherto  fev)  purchasers,  begin  to  come  again  to  the  market,"  &c. 
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VIII.  To  accomplish  more  speedily  the  ruin  of  the  Chris- 
The  most  tiaiis,  thosc,  whose  interests  were  incompatible 
"umnils'^^'  with  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  loaded  them  with 
agalnsuhe"*'^  thc  most  opprobHous  calumnies,  which  were  too 
Christians.  Q^^[\y  feceived  as  truth,  bv  the  credulous  and  un- 
thinking multitude,  among  whom  they  were  dispersed  with 
the  utmost  industry.  We  find  a  large  account  of  these 
perfidious  and  ill-grounded  reproaches  in  the  ^mtings  of 
the  first  defenders  of  the  Christian  cause."  And  these,  in- 
deed, were  the  only  arms  they  had  to  oppose  the  truth ; 
since  the  excellence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  virtue  of  its  mi- 
nisters and  followers,  left  its  enemies  no  resources  but  ca- 
lumny and  persecution.  Nothing  can  be  imagined,  in 
point  of  virulence  and  fury,  that  they  did  not  employ  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Christians.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
persuade  the  multitude,  that  all  the  calamities,  wars,  tem- 
pests, anddiseases,that  afflicted  mankind,  were  judgments 
sent  down  by  the  angry  gods,  because  the  Christians,  who 
contemned  their  authority,  were  suffered  in  the  empire.'' 

IX.  The  various  kinds  of  punishments,  both  capital  and 

corrective,  which  were  employed  against  the 
^enu'^a.rj'j'u-  Christiaus,  are  particularly  described  by  learned 
tSsain"?  men  who  have  written  professedly  upon  that  sub- 
thechri.tians. jg^^  q  rpj^^  ^^^^^^  of  proccedlug,  used  in  their  con- 
demnation, may  be  seen  in  the  *^cts  of  the  Martyrs,  in  the 
letters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  other  ancient  monuments. 
These  judicial  forms  were  very  different,  at  different  times, 
and  changed  naturally  according  to  the  mildness  or  seve- 
rity of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  different  emperors  against 
the  Christians.  Thus,  at  one  time,  we  see  the  most  dili- 
gent search  made  after  the  followers  of  Christ;  at  another, 
all  perquisition  suspended,  and  positive  accusation  and  in- 
formation only  allowed.  Under  one  reign  we  see  them 
upon  their  being  proved  Christians,  or  their  confessing 
themselves  such,  immediately  dragged  away  to  execution, 
unless  they  prevent  their  punishment  by  apostacy;  under 
another,  we  see  inhuman  magistrates  endeavouring  to 
compel  them,  by  all  sorts  of  tortures,  to  renounce  their 
profession. 

^  See  the  laborious  work  of  Clirist.  KorthoU,  entitled,  Paganus  oblredator,seu  de. 
ralunuiiis  Gtnlilium  in  Chrisiianos  ;  to  wliicli  may  be  added,  Jo. .lac.  Huldricus,  Z)e 
ralumniis  Gentilium  in  Chrisiianos,  published  at  Zurich,  in  8vo,  in  thc  year  1744. 

p  See  Arnobius  Contra  gentes. 

q  See  for  this  purpose  Ant.  Gallonius  and  Gasp.  Sagittarius,  De  cruciatibus  marly 
rum. 

'■See  Bohmer,  Juris  Eccles.  Prnlestant. iom.  iv. lib.  v.  Decretal,  lit.l.  §32, p. 617, 
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X.  They,  who,  in  the  perilous  times  of  the  church,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  bloody  persecution,  and  expired  Martyrs  and 
in  the  cause  of  the  divine  Saviour,  were  called  =°"'^'*'"fs 
martyrs  ;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings,which 
signifies  iDitnesses,dindi\\\\s  expresses  the  glorious  testimo- 
ny which  these  magnanimous  believers  bore  to  the  truth. 
The  title  of  confessors  was  given  to  such,  as,  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  at  the  expense  of  honours,  fortune,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  of  the  world,  had  confessed  with  forti- 
tude, before  the  Roman  tribunals,  their  firm  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  veneration  that  was  paid  to 
both  martyrs  and  confessors  is  hardly  credible.  Tne  dis- 
tinguishing honours  and  privileges  they  enjoyed,  the  au- 
thority with  which  their  counsels  and  decisions  were  atten- 
ded, would  furnish  ample  matter  for  a  history  apart ;  and 
such  an  undertaking  might  be  highly  useful  in  many  res- 
pects. There  was,  no  doubt,  as  much  wisdom  as  justice 
m  treating  with  such  respect,  and  investing  with  such 
privileges,  these  Christian  heroes ;  since  nothing  was  more 
adapted  to  encourage  others  to  suffer  with  cheerfulness  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  But,  as  the  best  and  wisest  institu- 
tions are  generally  perverted,  by  the  weakness  or  corrup- 
tion of  men  from  their  original  purpose  ;  so  the  authority 
and  privileges  granted,  in  the  beginning,  to  martyrs  and 
confessors,  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  support  to  su- 
perstition, an  incentive  to  enthusiasm,  and  a  source  of  in- 
numerable evils  and  abuses. 

XI.  The  first  three  or  four  ages  of  the  church  were  stain- 
ed with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  suffered  for  Their  num 
the  name  of  Jesus.     The  greatness  of  their  num-  "^"^* 

ber  is  acknowledged  by  all,  who  have  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  ancient  history,  and  who  have  examined  that 
matter  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  It  is  true,  the 
learned  Dodwell  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  ancient  historians,'  and  to  diminish 
considerably  the  number  of  those  that  suffered  death  for 
the  gospel.  And  after  him,  several  writers  have  maintain- 
ed his  opinion,  and  asserted,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  calamities  that  the  Christians,  in  general,  suffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  gospel,  very  few^  were  put  to  death 
on  that  account.      This  hypothesis   has   been  warmly 

s  See  Dodwell's  disserlatipn,  De  pauciiatt  mariyruvi,  in  his  Dissertationes  Cypri- 
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opposed,  as  derogatinff  from  that  divine  power  which  ena- 
bled Christians  to  be  faithful  even  unto  death,  and  a  con- 
trary one  embraced,  which  augments  prodigiously  the 
number  of  these  heroic  sufferers.  Here,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  wise  to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  to  hold  the  mid- 
dle path,  which  certainly  leads  nearest  to  the  truth.  The 
martyrs  were  less  in  number  than  several  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  writers  have  supposed  them  to  be  ;  but  much 
more  numerous  than  Dodwell  and  his  followers  are  wil- 
ling to  beheve.  And  this  medium  will  be  easily  admitted 
by  such,  as  have  learned  from  the  ancient  writers,  that, 
in  the  darkest  and  most  calamitous  times  of  the  church,  all 
Christians  were  not  equally,  nor  promiscuously  disturbed, 
nor  called  before  the  public  tribunals.  Those  who  were 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  escaped  the  best ;  their 
obscurity,  in  some  measure,  screened  them  from  the  fury 
of  persecution.  The  learned  and  eloquent,  the  doctors 
and  ministers,  and  chiefly  the  rich,  after  the  confiscation 
of  whose  fortunes  a  rapacious  magistracy  were  perpetu- 
ally gaping,  these  were  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  times. 

XII.  The  actions  and  sayings  of  these  holy  martyrs, 
from  the  moment  of  their  imprisonment  to  their 
last  gasp,  were  carefully  recorded,  in  order  to  be 
read  on  certain  days,  and  thus  proposed  as  models  to  fu- 
ture ages.  But  few,  however,  of  these  ancient  acts  are 
come  down  to  our  times  ;*  the  greatest  part  of  them  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  during  that  dreadful  persecution  which 
Diocletian  carried  on  ten  years,  with  such  fury,  against 
the  Christians.  For  a  most  diligent  search  was  then  made 
after  all  their  books  and  papers  ;  and  all  of  them  that  were 
found  were  committed  to  the  flames.  From  the  eighth 
century  downward,  several  Greek  and  Latin  writers  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  this  loss,  by  compiUng,  with  vast 
labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  ancient 
martyrs.  But  the  most  of  them  have  given  us  little  else 
than  a  series  of  fables,  adorned  with  profusion  of  rheto- 
rical flowers,  and  striking  images,  as  the  wiser,  even  among 
the  Romish  doctors,  frankly  acknowledge.  Nor  are  those 
records,  that  pass  under  the  name  of  martyrology,  worthy 

I  Such  of  those  acts  as  are  worthy  of  credit  have  been  collected  by  the  learned 
Kuinartus,  into  one  volume  in  folio,  of  a  moderate  size,  entitled,  Selecta  et  sincere 
marh/rum  acta,  Anistelod.  1713.  The  hypothesis  of  Dodwell  is  amply  refuted  in  p 
laboured  preface  Avliich  the  author  has  prefixed  to  this  work 


Their  lives 
and  actions 
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of  superior  credit,  since  they  bear  the  most  evident  marks 
both  of  ignorance  and  falsehood.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  history,  for  want  of  ancient  and 
authentic  monuments,  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  neces- 
sarily attended  with  much  obscurity. 

XIII.  It  would  have  been  surprising,  if,  under  such  a 
monster  of  cruelty  as  Nero,  the  Christians  had 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  tranquillity  and  freedom.  Jj',^;  p^. 
But  this  was  far  from  bein^  the  case ;  for  this  ^"" 
perfidious  tyrant  accused  them  of  having  set  fire  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  that  horrid  crime,  which  he  himself  had 
committed  with  a  barbarous  pleasure.  In  avenging  this 
crime  upon  the  innocent  Christians,  he  ordered  matters  so, 
that  the  punishment  should  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
offence.  He,  therefore,  wrapped  up  some  of  them_  in 
combustible  garments,  and  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  them 
when  the  darkness  came  on,  that  thus,  like  torches,  they 
might  dispel  the  obscurity  of  the  night ;  while  others  were 
fastened  to  crosses,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  put 
to  death  in  some  such  dreadful  manner.  This  horrid  per- 
secution was  set  on  foot  in  the  month  of  November,"  in 
the  64th  year  of  Christ,  and  in  it,  according  to  some  an- 
cient accounts,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom ; 
though  this  latter  fact  is  contested  by  many  as  being  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  chronology.'  The  death  of 
Nero,  who  perished  miserably  in  the  year  68,  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  this  first  persecution,  under  which, 
during  the  space  of  four  years,  the  Christians  suffered 
every  sort  of  torment  and  affliction,  which  the  ingenious 
cruelty  of  their  enemies  could  invent. 

XIV.  Learned  men  are  not  entirely   agreed  concerning 
the  extent  of  this  persecution  luider  Nero.  Some 
confine  it  to  the  city  of  Rome,  while  others  repre-  u/u  perlecu/ 
sent  it  as  having  raged  throughout  the  whole  em-  '""• 
pire.     The  latter  opinion,  which  is  also  the  most  ancient,'' 

u  See,  for  a  further  illustration  of  this  point  of  chronology,  two  French  disserta- 
tions of  the  very  learned  Alphonse  de  Vignoles  concerning  the  cause,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  persecution  undtu  Nero,  which  arc  printed  in  Masson's  Hisloire 
erilique  de  la  republique  des  letires,  torn.  viii.  p.  74 — 117,  torn  ix.  p.  172 — 186.  See 
also  Toinard,  j3(i  Lactantium  de  mortibus  perstquui .  p.  398. 

w  See  Tillemoat,  Histoire  des  onpcreurs,  torn.  i.  p.  564.  Baratier,  De  successione 
Romanor.  Pontif.  cap.  v.  p.  60. 

X  This  opinion  was  first  defended  by  Franc.  Balduin,  in  his  Comm,  ad  edida  impe- 
Tator.  in  Ckristianos,  p.  27,  28.  After  hira  Launoius  maintained  the  same  opinion  in 
his  Dissert,  qua  Sulpilii  Severi  locus  de  prima  martyrum  Gallice  epocha  vindkatur,  §  1 , 
p.  139,  140,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  opp.  This  opinion,  however,  is  still  more  acutel/  awl 
learnedly  defended  by  Dodwell,  in  the  xith  of  his  Dissertationes  Ct/i^ri^niCK, 

voh,  I,  10  ^ 
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is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  ;  as  it  is  certain,  that  the 
laws  enacted  against  the  Christians,  were  enacted  against 
the  whole  body,  and  not  against  particular  churches,  and 
were  consequently  in  force  in  the  remotest  provinces.  The 
autliority  of  Tcrtullian  confirms  this,  who  tells  us  that  Nero 
and  Domitian  had  enacted  laws  against  the  Christians,  of 
which  Trajan  had,  in  part,  taken  away  the  force,  and 
rendered  them,  in  some  measure,  without  effect/  We  shall 
not  have  recourse  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
to  that  famous  Portuguese  or  Spanish  inscription,  in  which 
Nero  is  prsdsed  for  having  purged  that  province  from  the 
new  superstition  ;  since  that  inscription  is  justly  suspected 
to  be  a  mere  forgery,  and  the  best  Spanish  authors  consi- 
der it  as  such/  But  we  may,  however  make  one  observa- 
tion, which  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question,  and 
that  is,  that,  since  the  Christians  were  condemned  by  Nero, 
not  so  nuich  on  account  of  their  religion,  as  for  the  falsely 
imputed  crime  of  burning  the  city,""  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined,  that  he  would  leave  unmolested,  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Rome,  a  sect  whose  members  were  accu- 
sed of  such  an  abominable  deed. 

XV.  Though,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the 
rage  of  this  first  persecution  againstthe  Christians 
tfo!f unrtefuo-  ceased,  yet  the  flame  broke  out  anew  in  the  year 
m.tiau.  ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  under  Domitian  a 
prince  little  inferior  to  Nero  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness.''  This 
persecution  was  occasioned,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Hege- 
sippus,by  the  fears  that  Domitian  was  under  of  losing  the  em- 
pire i^  for  he  had  been  informed,  that,  among  the  relations  of 
Christ,aman  should  arise,who,possessed  of  aturbulent  and 
ambitious  spirit,  was  to  excite  commotions  in  the  state,  and 

y  jjpologct.  cap.  iv.  p.  46,  according  to  Ihe  edition  of  Havercarap. 

zTliis  celebrated  inscripiion  is  pubiislied  by  the  learned  Gruferus,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  inscriptions,  p.  ccsxxviii.  n.  9.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
best  Spanish  writers  dare  not  venture  to  defend  the  genuineness  and  authority 
of  this  inscription,  as  it  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  and  was  first  produced 
by  Cyriac  ot  Ancona,  a  person  universally  known  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  least 
credit.  We  shall  add  here  the  judgment  which  the  excellent  historian  of  Spain,  Jo. 
de  Ferrenis,  has  given  of  this  inscription,  in  his  Histoire  generate  d'  Enpagne,  torn.  i. 
p.  l'J2.  "  Jc  ne  puis  ni'empecher,"  says  he,  "  d'  observer  que  Cyriac  d'Ancons  fut 
lo  premier  qui  publia  cette  inscription,  et  que  c'est  de  lui  que  les  autres  I'ont  tiree  ; 
jnais  comme  la  foi  de  cct  Ecrivain  est  suspect  au  jugement  de  tous  les  savans,  que 
tl'ailleurs  il  n'y  a  ni  vestige,  ni  souvenir,  de  cette  inscription  dans  les  places  ou 
Von  dit  qu'elle'est  Irouvee,  et  qu'on  nescait  ou  la  prendre  a  present,  chacun  peut 
en  porter  le  jugement  qu'il  voudra." 

•^See  Theod.  Ruinart,  Prcvf.  ad  acta  marlyrum  sincera  et  selecla,  f.  31,  Sic. 

'•  Idem,  Prccf.  ad  ada  marlyrum,  k.c.  f.  33.  Thom.  Ittigius,  Seleclis  Uistor.  EccI, 
Capit,  Stec-i.  cap.  vi.  §  11,  p.  331. 

!■  Etrs^b^  Etst,  EccJ,  lib,  iii.  C3p  xix^  sxv 
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aim  at  supreme  dominion.  However  that  may  liave  been, 
the  persecution  renewed  by  this  unworthy  prince  was  ex- 
tremely violent,  though  his  untimely  death  put  a  stop  to  it 
not  long  after  it  commenced.  Flavins  Clemens  a  man  of 
consular  dignity,  and  Flavia  Domitilla  his  niece,  or,  as 
some  say,  his  wife,  were  the  principal  martyrs  that  suf- 
fered in  this  persecution,  in  which  also  the  apostle  John 
was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos.  TertuUian  and  other 
writers  inform  us,  that,  before  his  banishment,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  chaldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  whence  he  came 
forth,  not  only  living,  but  even  unhurt.  This  story,  how- 
ever, is  not  attested  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  re- 
maining doubt  about  its  certainty.*^ 

^See  Moshdm's  Syntagma  dissert,  ad  hisloriam  eficks.perlinentium,p.  497 — 549, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE    OF   LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  If  we  had  any  certain  or  satisfactory  account  of  the 

doctrines,  which  were  received  among  the  wiser 
5rfosopi.y  "n  of  the  eastern  nations,  when  the  Hght  of  the  gos- 
fuffidtutiy"'  P^l  fi^^t  ^^^^  upon  the  world,  this  would  contri- 
I  «own.  butc  to  illustrate  many  important  points  in  the 
ancient  history  of  the  church.  But  the  case  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  oriental  philosophy 
that  are  come  down  to  us,  are,  as  every  one  knows,  few 
in  number ;  and  such  as  they  are,  they  yet  require  the 
diligence,  erudition,  and  sagacity  of  some  learned  man, 
to  collect  them  into  a  body,  to  arrange  them  with  method, 
and  to  explain  them  with  perspicuity.^ 

II.  The  doctrine  of  the  magi^  who  believed  the  universe 
The  phiioso-  to  be  governed  by  two  principles,  the  one 
Persians,  ""^  good,  aud  thc  othcr  evil,  flourished  in  Persia. 
and  Araw-  Thclr  followcrs,  however,  were  not  all  agreed 
^°^-  concerning  the  nature  of  these  principles  ;^  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  main  doctrine, 
which  was  received  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  especially  among  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  though  with  different  modifica- 
tions, and  had  even  infected  the  Jews  themselves.^  The 
Arabians  at  that  time,  and  even  afterward,  were  more  re- 
markable for  strength  and  courage  than  for  genius  and  sa- 
gacity ;  nor  do  they  seem,  according  to  their  own  confes- 

p  Tlie  history  of  the  oriental  philosophy  by  Mr.  Stanley,  though  it  is  not  void  of  aH 
kind  of  merit,  is  yet  extremely  defective.  That  learned  author  is  so  far  from  having 
exhausted  his  subject,  that  he  has  left  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  places  wholly  un- 
touched. The  history  of  philosophy,  published  in  Crermany,  by  the  very  learned 
Mr.  Brucker.  is  vastly  preferable  to  Mr.  Stanley's  work;  and  the  German  author,  in- 
deed, much  superior  to  the  English  one,  both  in  point  of  genius  and  of  erudition. 

See  Hyde's  History  of  Ihe  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  r  work  full  of  erudition 
and  disorder,  and  interspersed  with  conjectures  of  the  most  improbable  kind. 

S  See  a  treatise  of  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolf,  published  at  Hamburgh,  in  1707,  under 
the  title  of  Manichceismus  ante  Manichaos.  See  also  Mosheira's  Observations  vpon 
Cndworth's  Inldlectual  Si/sicm  of  ihe  VniHfse,  p.  328,  423, 
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sion,''  to  have  acquired  any  great  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  philosophy  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

III.  From  the  earhest  times  the  Indians  were  distin- 
guished by  their  taste  for  subhme  knowledge  and  The  wisdom 
wisdom.     We  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  3^^"',%^;^ 
judgment  of  their  philosophical  tenets,  if  that  most  '^eyi'''^"^- 
ancient  book,  which  they  looked  upon  as  particularly  sa- 
cred, and  which  they  call  veda,  or  the  law,  were  brought 
to  light,  and  translated  into  some  known  language.     But 
the  accounts  which  are  given  of  this  remarkable  book,  by 
those  who  have  been  in  the  Indies,  are  so  various  and  ir- 
reconcilable with  each  other,  that  we  must  yet  wait  for 
further  satisfaction  on  this  head.'     As  to  the  Egyptians, 
they  were  divided,  as  every  one  knows,  into  a  multitude 
of  sects  and  opinions  ;''  so  that  their  labour  seems  exceed- 
ing fruitless,  who  endeavour  to  reduce  the  philosophy  of 
this  people  to  one  system. 

IV.  But  of  all  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  that 
were  received  in  Asia  and  Africa  about  the  time  The  omental 
of  our  Saviour,  none  were  so  detrimental  to  the  Ke'dy  "7" 
Christian  religion,  as  that  which  was  styled  gnosis  *''*"'^- 
or  science,  i.  e.  the  way  to  the  true  hioioledge  of  the  Deity ^ 
and  which  we  have  above  called  the  oriental  doctrine,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Grecian  philosophy.  It 
was  from  the  bosom  of  this  pretended  oriental  wisdom, 
that  the  chiefs  of  those  sects,  which  in  the  three  first  cen- 
turies perplexed  and  afflicted  the  Christian  church,  origi- 
nally issued  forth.  These  supercilious  doctors,  endeavour- 
ing to  accommodate  to  the  tenets  of  their  fantastic  philoso- 
phy, the  pure,  the  simple,  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Son 
of  God,  brought  forth,  as  the  result  of  this  jarring  compo- 
sition, a  multitude  of  idle  dreams  and  fictions,  and  impo- 
sed upon  their  followers  a  system  of  opinions,  which  were 
partly  ludicrous,  and  partly  perplexed  with  intricate 
subtilties,  and  covered  over  with  impenetrable  obscurity. 
The  ancient  doctors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  opposed 
these  sects,  considered  them  as  so  many  branches  that  de- 

^  See  Abulpharagius,  De  Moribus  Arabum,  published  by  Pocock. 

i  I  have  lately  heard  that  this  most  important,  and  long  expected  book,  has  been 
acquired  by  some  French  Jesuits,  who  are  missionaries  in  the  Indies,  and  who  have 
sent  it  over  to  the  king  of  France's  library.  It  is  also  said,  that  it  is  already  trans- 
lated, or  will  be  so  immediately.  See  Lettre  du  P.  Calmeite  a  M.  de  Cartigny,  dans 
les  Lettres  edifiantes  et  curieuses  des  Missions  Etrangeres,  xxi.  Recueil,  p.  455,  as  also 
Recueil  xxiii.  p.  161. 

^  k  See  Mosheim's  Observations  on  thi  Intellectual  Spstem,  &c.  in  his  Latm  trans!»' 
t\9n  of  that  work.  torn.  i.  p.  415, 
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rived  their  origin  from  the  platonic  philosophy.  But  this 
was  pure  ilkision  ;  an  apparent  resemblance  between  cer- 
tain opinions  of  Plato,  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  east- 
ern schools,  deceived  these  good  men,  who  had  no  know- 
ledge but  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  oriental  doctrines.  Whoever  compares 
the  platonic  and  gnostic  philosophy  together,  will  easily 
perceive  the  wide  difference  that  there  is  between  them. 
V.  The  first  principles  of  the  oriental  philosophy  seem 
The  first  prin  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason  ; 
S^io'ihJ!'  for  its  first  founder  must  undoubtedly  have  argued 
in  the  following  manner;  "  there  are  many  evils 
in  this  world,  and  men  seem  impelled  by  a  natural  instinct 
to  the  practice  of  those  things  which  reason  condemns  ; 
but  that  eternal  mind,  from  which  all  spirits  derive  their 
existence,  mustbeinaccessible  to  all  kinds  of  evil,  and  also 
of  a  most  perfect  and  beneficent  nature ;  therefore  the  ori- 
gin of  those  evils,  with  which  the  universe  abounds,  must 
be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in  the  Deity.  It  cannot  re- 
side in  him  who  is  all  perfection  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
ivithout  him.  Now,  there  is  nothing  without  or  beyond  the 
Deity,  hutmatter;  therefore  matter  is  the  centre  and  source 
of  all  evil,  of  all  vice."  Having  taken  for  granted  these 
principles,  they  proceeded  further,  and  affirmed  that  mat- 
ter was  eternal,  and  derived  its  present  form,  not  from  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  God,  but  from  the  creating  power  of 
some  inferior  intelligence,  to  whom  the  world  and  its  inha- 
bitants owed  their  existence.  As  aproof  of  this  assertion, 
they  alleged  that  it  was  incredible,  that  the  Supreme  Dei- 
ty, perfectly  good,  and  infinitely  removed  from  all  evil, 
should  either  create  or  modify  matter,  which  is  essentially 
malignant  and  corrupt,  or  bestow  upon  it,  in  any  degree, 
the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  liberality.  They  were,  how- 
ever, aware  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  lay  against 
their  system  ;  for  when  they  were  called  to  explain,  in  an 
accurate  and  satisfactory  manner,  how  this  rude  and  cor- 
rupt matter  came  to  be  arranged  into  such  a  regular  and 
harmonious  frame  as  that  of  the  universe,  and,  particular- 
ly, how  celestial  spirits  were  joined,  to  bodies  formed  out 
of  its  malignant  mass,  they  were  sadly  embarrassed,  and 
found  that  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  declared  their 
system  incapable  of  defence.  In  this  perplexity,  they  had 
recourse  to  wild  fictions  and  romantic  fables,  in  order  to 
give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  of  mankind. 
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VI.  Those  who,  by  mere  dint  of  fancy  and  mvention, 
endeavour  to  cast  a  light  upon  obscure  points,  or  The  oriental 
to  solve  great  and  intricate  difficulties,  are  seldom  Sl'vldeTi'n" 
agreed  about  the  methods  of  proceeding  ;  and,  by  mems!*"'*' 
a  necessary  consequence,  separate  into  different 
sects.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  oriental  philosophers^ 
when  they  set  themselves  to  explain  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned above.  Some  imagined  two  eternal  principles  horn 
whence  all  things  proceeded,  the  one  presiding  over  light, 
and  the  other  over  matter ,  and  by  their  perpetual  conflict, 
explained  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  that  appears  in 
the  universe.  Others  maintained,  that  the  being,  which  pre- 
sided over  matter,  was  not  an  eternal  principle,  but  a  sub- 
ordinate intelligence,  one  of  those  whom  the  Supreme 
God  produced  from  himself.  They  supposed  that  this  being 
was  moved,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  to  reduce  to  order  the 
rude  mass  of  matter,  which  lay  excluded  from  the  man- 
sions of  the  Deity,  and  also  to  create  the  human  race.  A 
third  sort  fell  upon  a  system  different  from  the  two  prece- 
ding, and  formed  to  themselves  the  notion  of  a  triumvirate 
of  beings,  in  which  the  t^uprem.e  Deity  was  distinguished 
both  from  the  material,  evil  principle,  and  from  the  creator 
of  this  sublunary  world.  These,  then,  were  the  three  lead- 
ing sects  of  the  oriental  philosophy, which  were  subdivided 
into  various  factions,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  when  they 
came  to  explain  more  fully  their  respective  opinions,  and 
to  pursue  them  into  all  their  monstrous  consequences. 
These  multiplied  divisions  were  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequences  of  a  system  wiiich  had  no  solid  foundation, 
and  was  no  more,  indeed,  than  an  airy  phantom,  blown  up 
by  the  wanton  fancies  of  self-sufficient  men.  And  that 
these  divisions  did  really  subsist,the  history  of  the  Christian 
sects,  that  embraced  this  philosophy  abundantly  testifies. 

VII.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that,  as  all  these 
sects  were  founded  upon  one  common  principle,  -rueir  opi- 
their  divisions  did  not  prevent  their  holding,  in  clrningTe 
common,  certain  opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  ^^"y- 
the  universe,  the  human  race,  and  several  other  subjects. 
They  were  all,  therefore,  unanimous  in  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  nature,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  wisdom,goodness,  andallotherperfections,  and  of  whom 
no  mortal  was  able  to  form  a  complete  idea.  This  great 
being  Avas  considered  by  them  as  a  most  pure  and  radiant 
lights  diffused  through  the  immensity  of  space,  which  they 
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cdilled  pier  oma,  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  fulness;  and 
they  taught  concerning  him,  and  his  operations,  the  fol- 
lowing things ;  "the  eternal  nature^  infinitely  perfect,  and 
infinitely  happy,  having  dwelt  from  everlasjting  in  a  pro- 
found solitude,  and  in  a  blessed  tranquilUty,  produced,  at 
length  from  itself,  two  minds  of  a  different  sex,  which  re- 
sembled their  supreme  parent  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
From  the  prohfic  union  of  these  two  beings  others  arose, 
which  were  also  followed  by  succeeding  generations  ;  so 
that,  in  process  of  time,  a  celestial  family  was  formed  in 
the  pleroma.^  Tliis  divine  progeny,  being  immutable  in  its 
nature,  and  above  the  power  of  mortality,  was  called,  by 
the  philosophers,  aion"""  a  term  which  signifies,  in  the 
Greek  language,  an  eternal  nature.  How  many  in  num- 
ber these  {Bons  were,  was  a  point  much  controverted 
among  the  oriental  sages. 

VIII.  "Beyond  the  mansions  of  light,  where  dwells  the 
Concern-  D^ity  With  his  cclestlal  offspring,  there  lies  a  rude 
ffi^  "^or  "his  and  unwieldy  mass  of  matter,  agitated  by  innate, 
world.  turbulent,  and  irregular  motions.  One  of  the  ce- 
lestial natures  descending  from  the  pleroma,  either  by  a 
fortuitous  impulse,  or  in  consequence  of  a  divine  commis- 
sion, reduced  to  order  this  unseemly  mass,  adorned  it  with 
a  rich  variety  of  gifts,  created  men,  and  inferior  animals  of 

[n=  1  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  apostle  Paul  had  an  eye  to  this  fantastic 
mythology,  when,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  First  Episiie  to  Timothy,  ver.  4,  he  exhorts 
him  not  io  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies,  which  minister  questions,  Sic. 

0=  m  The  «  ord  aim,  or  ceon,  is  commonly  used  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  in  different 
senses.  Its  signification  in  the  gnostic  system  is  not  extremely  evident,  and  several 
learned  men  have  despaired  of  finding  out  its  true  meaning.  A/av,  or  aon,  among  the 
ancients,  was  used  to  signify  the  age  of  man,  or  the  duration  of  human  life.  In  after 
limes,  it  was  employed  by  philosophers  to  express  the  duration  of  spiritual  and  invi- 
sible beings.  Tiiese  philosophers  used  the  word  ^omo;,  as  the  measure  of  corporeal 
and  changing  objects  ;  and  awiv,  as  the  measure  of  such  as  were  immutable  and 
eternal.  And  as  God  is  the  chief  of  those  immutable  beings  wbich  are  spiritual, 
and  consequently  not  to  be  perceived  by  our  outward  senses,  his  infinite  a.nd 
eternal  duration  was  expressed  by  the  term  a.m)>,  or  ceon,  and  that  is  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  now  commonly  understood.  It  was,  however,  afterward  attributed  to 
other  spiritual  and  invisible  beings;  and  the  oriental  philosophers,  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth,  and  made  use  of  the  Greek  language,  un- 
derstood by  it  the  duration  of  eternal  and  immutable  things,  the  space  or  period  of 
time,  in  which  they  exist.  Nor  did  the  variations,  through  which  this  word  passed, 
end  here ;  from  expressing  only  the  duration  of  beings,  it  was  by  a  m^tonomy,  eai- 
ployed  to  signify  the  beings  themselves.  Thus  the  Supreme  Being  was  called  a<av, 
or  t£on ;  and  the  angels  distinguished  also  by  the  title  of  aeons.  All  this  will  lead  US 
to  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  among  the  gnostics.  They  had  formed  to  thea^- 
selves  the  notion  of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  world,  composed  of  entities  or  virtues, 
proceeding  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  succeeding  each  other  at  certain  inte-f- 
vals  of  time,  so  as  to  form  an  eternal  chain^  of  which  our  world  was  the  terrainati  ng 
link  ;  a  notion  of  eternity  very  different  from  that  of  the  platonists,  who  repire- 
sented  it  as  stable,  permanent,  and  void  of  succession.  To  the  beings  that  forroed 
this  eternal  chain,  the  gnostics  assigned  a  certain  term  of  duration,  and  a  cer  tain 
sphere  of  action.  Their  terms  of  duration  were,  at  first,  called  («aver;  and  ^^^ 
tltemselyes  were  afterward  mdonymically  distinguished  by  tbat  title. 
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different  kinds,  to  store  it  with  inhabitants,  and  corrected 
its  malignity  by  mixing  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  light, 
and  also  of  a  matter  celestial  and  divine.  This  creator  of 
the  world  is  distinguished  from  the  Supreme  Deity  by  the 
name  of  demiurge.  His  character  is  a  compound  of  shi- 
ning qualities,  and  insupportable  arrogance  ;  and  his  ex- 
cessive lust  of  empire  effaces  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
He  claims  dominion  over  the  new  world-he  has  formed,  as 
his  sovereign  right ;  and  excluding  totally  the  Supreme 
Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it,  he  demands  from  man- 
kind, for  himself  and  his  associates,  divine  honours/* 

IX.  "  Man  is  a  compomid  of  a  terrestrial  and  corrupt 
body,  and  a  soul  which  is  of  celestial  origin,  and,  concerning 
in  some  measure,  an  emanation  from  the  divinity,  delthmiion"!!- 
This  nobler  part  is  miserably  weighed  down  and  ''"'"*"  '""'"* 
encumbered  by  the  body,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  irregular 
lusts  and  impure  desires.  It  is  this  body  that  seduces  the 
soul  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  not  only  turns  it  from 
the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  so 
as  to  confine  its  homage  and  veneration  to  the  Creator  of 
this  world,  but  also  attaches  it  to  terrestrial  objects,  and  to 
the  immoderate  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures,  by  which  its 
nature  is  totally  polluted.  The  sovereign  mind  employs 
various  means  to  deliver  his  offspring  from  this  deplorable 
servitude,  especially  the  ministry  of  divine  messengers, 
whom  he  sends  to  enlighten,  to  admonish,  and  to  reform  the 
human  race.  In  the  mean  time,  the  imperious  demiurge 
exerts  his  power  in  opposition  to  the  merciful  purpose  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  resists  the  influence  of  those  solemn 
invitations  by  v/hich  he  exhorts  mankind  to  return  to  him, 
and  labours  to  efface  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  minds 
of  intelligent  beings.  In  this  conflict,  such  souls,  as  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  creators  and  rulers  of  this  world, 
rise  to  their  Supreme  Parent,  and  subdue  the  turbulent 
and  sinful  motions,  which  corrupt  matter  excites  within 
them,  shall,  at  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  bodies,  as- 
cend directly  ioihe  pier oma.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
remain  in  the  bondage  of  servile  superstition,  and  corrupt 
matter,  shall,  at  the  end  of  this  life,  pass  into  new  bodies, 
until  they  awake  from  their  sinful  lethargy.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  Supreme  God  shall  come  forth  victorious, 
triumph  over  all  opposition,  and,  having  delivered  from 
their  servitude  the  greatest  part  of  those  souls  that  are  im- 
prisoned in  mortal  bodies,  shall  dissolve  the  frame  of  this 
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visible  world,  and  involve  it  in  a  general  ruin.  After  this 
solemn  period,  primitive  tranquillity' shall  be  restored  in 
the  universe,  and  God  shall  reign  with  happy  spirits,  in 
undisturbed  felicity,  through  the  everlasting  ages." 

X.  Such  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  oriental  philo- 
Of  the  Jewish  sophy.  The  state  of  letters  and  philosophy 
philosophy,  among  the  Jews  comes  next  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  of  this,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  what  has 
been  said  already  concerning  that  nation.  It  is  chiefly  to 
be  observed,  that  the  dark  and  hidden  science,  which  they 
called  the  kabbala,  was  at  this  time  taught  and  inculcated 
by  many  among  that  superstitious  people. ""  This  science, 
in  many  things,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  oriental 
philosophy;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  indeed  that 
same  philosophy  accommodated  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
tempered  with  a  certain  mixture  of  truth.  Nor  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Grecian  sages  unknown  to  the  Jews  at 
the  period  now  before  us  ;  since,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  the  Great,  some  of  them  had  been  admitted  even 
into  the  Mosaic  religion.  We  shall  say  nothing  concerning 
the  opinions  which  they  adopted  from  the  philosophical 
and  theological  systems  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Syrians." 

XI.  The  Greeks  in  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  were  yet 

in  possession  of  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 
liarning^  in  that  cultlvated  letters  and  philosophy.  In  many 
Gre.ce.  places,  aud  especially  at  Athens,  they  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  distinguished  by  their  learning, 
acuteness,  and  eloquence  ;  philosophers  of  all  sects,  who 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Epicu- 
rus ;  rhetoricians  also,  and  men  of  genius,  who  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  formed  their  taste 
for  the  liberal  arts.  So  that  those  who  had  a  passion  for 
the  study  of  oratory,  resorted  in  multitudes  to  the  Grecian 
schools,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  that  noble  sci- 
ence. Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  also  much  frequented 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  a  great  number  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  dwelt  in  that  city. 

XII.  The  Romans  also,  at  this  time,  made  a  shining 
figure  among  the  polished  and  learned  nations. 

At  Rome.    ^  ^jjg  sciences  flourished  at  Rome.  The  youth  of  a 

n  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Introductio  in  Historiam  Philos.  Hehraorum  ;  ns  also  the 
authors  which  B,  Wolf  mentions,  with  encomiums,  in  his  Bibliofheca  Hebraica,  tom.iii- 

o  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Introductio  «i  Historiam  Philos.  Htbrmorum  ;  as  abo  th« 
authors  recommended  by  Wolf  im  Ws  BibUothzca  Utbraicn.  torn,  iii. 
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higher  rank  were  earl}^  instructed  in  the  Greek  language 
and  eloquence.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  the  laws  of  their  country ;  and  they 
finished  their  education  by  a  voyage  into  Greece,  where 
they  not  only  gave  the  last  degree  of  perfection  to  their 
philosophical  studies,  but  also  acquired  that  refined  wit  and 
elegance  of  taste,  that  served  to  set  off  their  more  solid  at- 
tainments in  the  most  advantageous  manner.^  None  of 
the  philosophical  sects  were  more  in  vogue  among  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  Epicureans  and  the  Academics,  which  were 
peculiarly  favoured  by  the  great,  who,  soothed  by  theii* 
doctrines  into  a  false  security,  indulged  their  passions, 
without  remorse,  and  continued  in  their  vicious  pursuits 
without  terror.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  culture 
of  polite  learning  and  of  the  fine  arts,  was  held  in  great 
honour,  and  those  that  contributed  with  zeal  and  success 
to  this,  were  eminently  distinguished  by  that  prince.  But, 
after  his  death,  learning  languished  without  encourage- 
ment, and  was  neglected,  because  the  succeeding  empe- 
rors were  more  intent  upon  the  arts  of  war  and  rapine, 
than  those  more  amiable  arts  and  inventions  that  are  the 
fruits  of  leisure  and  peace. 

XIII.  With  respect  to  the  other  nations,  such  as  the  Ger- 
mans, Celts,  and  Britons,  it  is  certain  that  they  !„«,«  other 
were  not  destitute  of  learned  and  ingenious  men.  "^"""^ 
Among  the  Gauls,  the  people  of  Marseilles  had  long  ac- 
quired a  shining  reputation  for  their  progress  in  the  scien- 
ces f  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries received  the  benefit  of  their  instructions.  Among  the 
Celts,  their  Druids,  priests,  philosophers,  and  legislators 
were  highly  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  ;  but  their  wri- 
tings, at  least  such  as  are  yet  extant,  are  not  sufficient  to 
inform  us  of  the  nature  of  their  philosophy.''  The  Ro- 
mans, indeed,  introduced  letters  and  philosophy  into  all 
the  provinces  which  submitted  to  their  victorious  arms,  in 
order  to  soften  the  rough  manners  of  the  savage  nations, 
and  form  in  them,  imperceptibly,  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  humanity.* 

P  See  Paganani  Gaudentii  Liber  de  Pliilosophiee  apud  Romaiws  inilio  et  progrtssu,  in 
Tertio  Fasciculo  JVovce  Colleciionis  Variorum  Hcriplorvm.     Halae,  1717. 

q  See  the  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France  par  des  Reiigieux  Benediclins.     Dissert. 
Prelim,  p.  42,  &.c. 
r  Jac.  Martin,  Religion  des  Gnutois,  livr.  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  ]75. 
*  Juvenal,  Satir.  xv.  ver.  110. 

"  Nunc  totus  Graias  jiostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas, 
Gallia  Causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britaiinos,  ^ 

Db  condupendo  loquitur  jam  Rhotore  Thulci" 
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CHAPTER  11. 

COUCKRNIXr,  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FORM 

OF    GOVERNMENT. 

T.  The  great  end  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  form  a  uni- 
versal church,  gathered  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
of'puwi?^"^  world,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  great  soci- 
uacuers.  ^^^^  from  agc  to  age.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  appoint  extraordinary  teachers,  who, 
converting  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  truth,  should 
erect  everywhere  Christian  assemblies;  and  then  to  estab- 
lish ordinary  ininisters,  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  will, 
who  should  enforce  and  repeat  the  doctrines  delivered  by 
the  former,  and  maintain  the  people  in  their  holy  profession, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  For  the  best 
system  of  religion  must  necessarily  either  dwindle  to 
nothing,  or  be  egregriously  corrupted,  if  it  is  not  perpetu- 
ally inculcated  and  explained  by  a  regular  and  standing 
Biinistry. 

ir.  The  extraordinary  teachers,  whom  Christ  employed 
Extraord-oa-  to  lay  the  foundatlons  of  his  everlasting  kingdom, 
,y  teachers,  ^gj-e  the  XII  apostles,  and  the  lxx  disciples,  of 
■whom  mention  has  been  made  above.  To  these  the  evan- 
gelists are  to  be  added,  by  which  title  those  were  distin- 
guished whom  the  apostles  sent  to  instruct  the  nations,  or 
who  of  their  own  accord,  abandoned  every  worldly  at- 
tachment, and  consecrated  themselves  to  the  sacred  office 
of  propagating  the  gospel.'  In  this  rank,  also,  we  must 
place  those,  to  whom  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  the 
marvellous  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned,  was  communicated  from  above. 
For  the  person  to  whom  the  divine  omnipotence  and  lib- 
erality had  imparted  the  gift  of  tongues,  might  conclude, 
with  the  utmost  assurance,  from  the  gift  itself,  which  a 
wise  being  would  not  bestow  in  vain,  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  minister  unto  the  truth,  and  to  employ  his 
talents  in  the  service  of  Christianity." 

t  See  St.  Paul's  Epistle  fo  the  Enhtsians,  iv.  II.     A?  al«cr  Euseb.   Hist,  Eecles.  lib. 
lii.  cap.  xxxvij, 
u  1  Or.  «Iv.  22. 
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III.  Many  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the 
apostles/'' a  history,  which  we  find  loaded  with  fa-  th^  amhoruy 
bles,doubts,  and  difficulties,  when  we  pursue  it  fur-  «f«"«*v'"^"^s- 
ther  than  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  most 
ancient  writers  in  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the 
apostolic  function,  we  must  consider  an  apostle  as  a  person 
who  was  honoured  with  a  divine  commission,  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  laws,  of  co?itroUing  and  re- 
straining the  wicked,  when  that  was  expedient,  and  of 
working  miracles,  when  necessary  ;  and  sent  to  mankind, 
to  unfold  to  them  the  divine  will,  to  open  to  them  the  paths 
of  salvation  and  immortality,  and  to  separate  from  the 
midtitude,  and  unite  in  the  bonds  of  one  sacred  society,  those 
ivho  were  attentive  and  obedient  to  the  voice  of  God  ad- 
dressed to  men  by  their  ministry.^ 

IV.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the  lxx  disciples  are  still 
more  obscure  than  those  of  the  apostles  ;  since  xhe  ixx  ais- 
the  former  are  only  once  mentioned  in  the  New  ""'p'"'" 
Testament,  Luke  x.  1.  The  illustrations  that  we  have  yet 
remaining,  relative  to  their  character  and  office,  are  cer- 
tainly composed  by  the  more  modern  Greeks,  and  there- 
fore can  have  but  little  authority  or  credit.^  Their  com- 
mission extended  no  further  than  the  Jewish  nation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  express  words  of  St.  Luke  ;  though  it  is 
highly  probable,  that,  after  Christ's  ascension,  they  per- 
formed the  function  of  evangelists,  and  declared  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  through 
different  nations  and  provinces. 

V.  Neither  Christ  himself,  nor  his  holy  apostles,  have 
commanded  any  thing  clearly  or  expressly  con- 
cerning the  external  form  of  the  church,  and  the  i^,rm"r"he 
precise  method,  according  to  which  it  should  be  de"ermin"d 
governed.^    From  this  v/e  may  infer,  that  the  ^^  '^*'""- 


w  The  authors  wh©  have  written  concerning  the  apostles  are  enumerated  by  Sagit- 
tarius in  his  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  ch.  i.  j),  2,  and  also  by  Buddaeus,  in 
his  treatise,  De  Ecchsia  Apostulica,  p.  674. 

xSee  Fred.  Spanheim,  De  apostolis  et  apostolatu,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  289.  It  is  not 
without  weighty  reasons,  and  without  having  considered  the  matter  attentively,  that 
1  have  supposed  the  apostles  invested  with  the  power  of  enacting  Imos.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  some  ve."y  learned  men  among  the  moderns  have  denied  this  power,  but  I 
apprehend  they  difler  from  me  rather  in  words  than  in  any  thing  else. 

y  These  accounts  are  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  three  books,  concerning  the  life  and 
death  of  Moses,  which  were  discovered  and  illustrated  by  Gilb.  Gauhninus,  and  re- 
published by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth.  Grcec.  p.  474. 

{jZT  '•  Those  who  imagine  that  Christ  himself,  or  the  apostles  by  his  direction  and 
authority,  appointed  a  certain  fixed  form  of  church  government,  are  not  agreed  wlrat 
ibat  form  was.    The  principal  opinions  that  have  been  adopted  upon  this  bead  msv-hv 
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regulation  of  this  was,  in  some  measure,  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  time,  and  left  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  ichief  rulers,  both  of  the  state  and  of  the  church.     If, 

reduced  to  tlie  four  following ;  the  first  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  maintain 
"that  Christ's  intention  and  appointment  was,  that  his  followers  should  be  collected 
into  one  sacred  empire,  subjected  to  the  goveriinietit  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
and  divided,  like  the  kingdoms  of  this  v.'orld,into  several  provinces;  that,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  Peter  fixed  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  at  Rome,  but  after- 
ward, to  alleviate  the  burden  of  his  office,  divided  the  church  into  three  greater  pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  division  of  the  world  at  that  time,  and  appointed  a  person  to 
preside  in  each,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  oi patriarch ;  that  the  European  patri- 
arch resided  at  Rome,  the  Asiatic  at  Antioch,  and  the  African  at  Alexandria  ;  that  the 
bishops  of  each  province,  among  whom  also  there  were  various  ranks,  were  to  reve- 
rence  the  authority  of  their  respective  patriarchs,  and  that  both  bishops  and  patri- 
archs were  to  be  passively  subject  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff."* 
This  romantic  account  scarcely  deserves  a  serious  refutation.  The  second  opinion, 
concerning  the  government  of  the  church,  makes  no  mention  of  a  supreme  fund,  or 
o{ patriarchs,  constituted  by  divine  authority,  but  supposes  that  the  apostles  divided 
the  Roman  empire  into  as  many  ecclesiastical  provinces  as  there  were  secular,  or  civil 
ones ;  that  the  mefrnpolitan  bishop,  i.  e.  the  prelate,  who  resided  in  the  capital  city 
of  each  province,  presided  over  the  clergy  of  that  province,  and  that  the  other  bi- 
shops were  subject  to  his  authority.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romish  church,t  and  has  also  been  favoured  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  British  divines.:):  Some  protestant  writers  of  note  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. §  The  third  opinion  is  that 
of  those  who  acknowledge  that,  when  the  Christians  began  to  multiply  exceedingly, 
Tiieiropolitans,  patriarchs,  and  archbishops,  were  indeed  created,  but  only  by  human 
appointment  and  authority  ;  though  they  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  con- 
sonant to  the  orders  and  intention  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that,  in  every  Christian 
church,  there  should  be  one  person  invested  with  the  highest  authority,  and  clothed 
with  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  other  doctors  of  that  assembly.  This 
opinion  has  been  embraced  by  many  English  divines  of  the  first  rank  in  the  learned 
world,  and  also  by  many  in  other  countries  and  communions.  The  fourth  and  last 
opinion  is  that  of  the  presbyterians,  who  affirm  that  Christ's  intention  was,  that  the 
Christian  doctors  and  ministers  should  all  enjoy  the  same  rank  and  authorityi  vvith- 
out  any  sort  of  pre-eminence  or  subordination,  any  distinction  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  these  four  different  opinions  with 
respect  to  church  government  in  Dr.  Mosheim's  Larger  History  of  the  first  century. 
This  learned  and  impartial  writer,  who  condemns  with  reason  the  fourth  opinion, 
as  it  i.s  explained  by  those  bigoted  Puritans,  who  look  upon  all  subordination  and 
variety  of  rank  among  the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  condemnable  and  anlichristian, 
observes,  however,  with  eijual  reason,  that  this  opinion  may  be  explained  and  modi- 
fied so  as  to  reconcile  the  moderate  abettors  of  the  Episcopal  discipline  with  the  less 
rigid  Presbyterians.  The  opinion  modified  by  Dr.  Mosheim  amounts  to  this  ;  "  that 
the  Christian  doctors  are  er/ual  in  this  sense  ;  that  Christ  has  left  no  positive  and  spe- 
cial decree  which  constitutes  a  distinction  among  them,  nor  any  divine  commandmeut 
by  which  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  appointments  of  human  wisdom,  are  in  the 
higher  ranks,  can  demand,  by  u  divine  right,  the  obedience  and  submission  of  the  in- 
ferior doctors,  &,c.  their  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  certain  functions,"  &.c. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Christ,  by  leaving  this  matter  undetermined,  has,  of 
consequence,  left  Christian  societies  a  discretionary  power  of  modelling  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  such  a  manner  as  the  circumstantial  reasons  of  times,  places, 
&c.  may  require  ;  and  therefore  the  wisest  government  of  the  church  is  the  best  and 
the  most  divine ;  and  every  Christian  society  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  itself, 
provided  that  these  laws  are  consistent  with  charity  and  peace,  and  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity. 

*  See  Leon.  Allatius,  De  perpeluo  concens.  Eccles.  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
Mor'mas,  exercital.  Ecclcsiasl.  lib.  i.  Excr.  1. 

t  Petrus  de  Marca,  de  concord,  sacerdol.  et  imperii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  Morinus,  Exerc. 
Eccl.  lib.  i.  Ex.  xviii.  Pagi  Critica  in  annal.  Baronii,  ad  A.  xxxvii.  torn.  i.  p.  29. 

\  Hammond,  Diss,  de  Episcop.  Beverege.  Cod.  Canon.  J  'et.  Eccles.  Vindic.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  V.  torn.  ii.  Patr.  Apost.  Usser,  De  Origine  Episcop.  et  Melropol.  p.  20. 

§  Basnage,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  livr.  i.  cap.  viii.  Boehraier.  Annot.  ad  Petnim 
de  Mnrca  de  (oncordin  sacred,  et  imperii,  p.  143. 
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however,  it  is  true,  that  the  apostles  acted  bydivine  inspi- 
ration, and  in  conformity  with  the  conimay.ds  of  their  bles- 
sed Master  ;  and  this  no  Christian  can  call  in  question, 
then  it  follows,  that  that  form  of  government  which  the 
primitive  churches  borrowed  from  that  of  Jerusa-  The  f..rm  of 
lem,  the  first  Christian  assembly  established  by  the  c'Lrch\it  je- 
apostles  themselves,  must  be  esteemed  as  of  di-  '"'''''^'"• 
vine  institution.  But  from  this  it  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
clude that  such  a  form  is  immutable,  and  ought  to  be  inva- 
riably observed  ;  for  this  a  great  variety  of  events  may 
render  impossible.  In  those  early  times,  every  Christian 
church  consisted  of  the  people,  their  leaders,  and  the  mi- 
nistersoY  deacons,  and  these,  indeed,  belong  essentially  to 
every  reUgious  society.  The  people  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  in  authority ;  for  i\\Q  apostles  showed,  by  their 
own  example,  that  nothing  of  moment  v/as  to  be  carried 
on  or  determined  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly,* 
and  such  a  method  of  proceedmg  was  both  prudent  and 
necessary  in  those  critical  times. 

VI.  It  was,  therefore,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
chose  their  own  rulers  and  teachers,  or  received  The  rights  of 
them,  by  a  free  and  authoritative  consent,  when  ""^p^'-p'^- 
recommended  by  others.  The  same  people  rejected  or 
confirmed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  laws  that  were  proposed 
by  their  rulers  to  the  assembly  ;  excommunicated  profli- 
gate and  unworthy  members  of  the  church,  restored  the 
penitent  to  their  forfeited  privileges,  passed  judgment 
upon  the  different  subjects  of  controversy  and  dissension, 
that  arose  in  their  community  ;  examined  and  decided  the 
disputes  which  happened  between  the  elders  and  deacons; 
and,  m  a  word,  exercised  all  that  authority  Avhich  belongs 
to  such  as  are  invested  with  the  sovereign  power. 

The  people,  indeed,  had,  in  some  measure,  purchased 
these  privileges  by  administering  to  the  support  of  Their 
their  rulers,  ministers,  and  poor,  aiid  by  offering  '"'•^»'™'. 
large  and  generous  contributions,  when  the  safety  or  in- 
terests of  the  community  rendered  them  necessary.  In 
these  supplies  each  one  bore  a  part  proportioned  to  his 
circumstances  ;  and  the  various  gifts  which  were  thus 
brought  into  the  pubUc  assembhes,  were  called  oblations, 

a  Acts  i.  15.  vi.  3.  xv-  4.  xxi.  2S. 
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VII.  There  reigned  among  the  members  of  the  Christian 

church,^OAvever  distinguished  they  were  by  world- 
fquXy*^"'  ly  rank  and  titles,  not  only  an  amiable  harmony, 
priminve'"  but  also  a  perfect  equality.  This  appeared  by  the 
Christians,  j'^^gig  ^'  chanty,  in  which  all  were  indiscriminate- 
ly assembled  ;  by  the  names  of  brethren  and  sisters,  with 
which  they  mutually  saluted  each  other  ;  and  by  several 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature.  Nor,  in  this  first  century, 
was  the  distinction  made  between  Christians  of  a  more  or 
less  perfect  order,  which  took  place  afterward;  Whoever 
acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  confidence  in  him,  was 
immediately  baptized  and  received  into  the  church.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  when  the  church  began  to  flourish,  and 
its  members  to  increase,  it  was  thought  prudent  and  neces- 
Beiievers f,nd  sary  to  dlvldc  Christians  into  two  orders,  distin- 
catechumeus.  gyijji|g(j  by  thc  iiamcs  of  believers  RndcatechKme7is. 
The  former  were  those  who  had  been  solemnly  admitted 
into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  in  consequence  thereof, 
were  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  rehgion,  had  access 
to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worship,  and  where  authorized  to 
vote  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The  latter  were  such 
as  had  not  yet  been  dedicated  to  God  and  Christ  by  bap- 
tism, and  were,  therefore,  admitted  neither  to  the  public 
prayers,  nor  to  the  holy  communion,  nor  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies. 

VIII.  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  called  either  presby- 
The  niiprs  of  ters,^  OY  biskops,  which  two  titles  are,  in  the  New 
the  cLuich.  Testament,  undoubtedly  applied  to  the  same  order 
of  men.''  These  were  persons  of  eminent  gravity,  and  such 
as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  superior  sanctity 
Presbyters  or  ^ud  mcrit.'*  Thcir  particular  functions  were  not 
bisiwps.  always  the  same  :  for  while  some  of  them  confi- 
ned their  labours  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  others 
contributed  in  different  ways  to  the  edification  of  thc 
church.  Hence  the  distinction  between  teaching  and  ru- 
ling presbyters  has  been  adopted  by  certain  learned  men. 
But,  if  ever  this  distinction  existed,  which  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  it  certainly  did  not  continue  long ;  since  it  is 

IC  ^  The  word  presbyter,  or  elder,  is  taken  from  the  Jewish  institution,  and  signi- 
fies rather  the  venerable  prudence  and  wisdom  of  old  age,  than  a°;c  itself, 
c  Acts  XX.  17,28.   Phil.  i.  1.  Tit.  j.  5,  7.   1  Tim.  iii-  1. 
^^  1  Tim,  iii.  1.  Tit-  i.  5. 
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manifest,  that  St.  Paul  requires  that  all  bishops  or  presby- 
ters be  quahfied  and  ready  to  teach  and  instruct.® 

IX.  Among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  there 
tvere  but  few  men  of  learning ;  few,  w^ho  had  ca- 
pacity enough  to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  a  ^heprophcis. 
gross  and  ignorant  multitude,  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  God  therefore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  judged  it 
necessary  to  raise  up,  in  many  churches,  extraordinary 
teachers,  who  were  to  discourse,  in  the  public  assemblies, 
upon  the  various  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  treat 
with  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  guided  by  his  di- 
rection, and  clotlied  with  his  authority.  Such  were  the 
prophets  of  the  Am  Testament,''  aw  order  of  men,  whose 
commission  is  too  much  limited  by  the  vviiters,  who  con- 
line  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  the  prophecies.^  For  it  is  certain, 
that  they,  who  claimed  the  rank  of  jjrophets,  were  invested 
with  the  power  of  censuring  publicly  such  as  had  been 
guilty  of  any  irregularity.  But,  to  prevent  the  abuses,  that 
designing  men  might  make  of  this  institution,  by  pretend- 
ing to  this  extraordinary  character,  in  order  to  execute  un- 
worthy ends,  there  were  always  present  in  the  public  au- 
ditories, judges,  divinely  appointed,  who,  by  certain  and 
infallible  marks,  were  able  to  distinguish  the  false  prophets 
from  the  true.  This  order  of  prophets  ceased,  when  the 
want  of  teachers  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  abundantly 
supplied. 

X.  The  church  was,  undoubtedl}^  provided  from  the  be- 
ginning with  inferior  ministers  or  deacons.  No 
society  can  be  without  its  servants,  and  still  less  f\T^Zch^t 
such  societies  as  those  of  the  first  Christians  were.  ^^'■"^=''«'"' 
And  it  appears  not  only  probable,  but  evident,  that  the 
yotmg  me?i,  who  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  were  the  subordinate  ministers,  or  deacojis, 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who  attended  the  apostles  to 

^  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  &:c.  See,  coucerninj  the  word  ■presbyter,  the  illustrations  given  by 
the  learned  Vitringa,  De  synagoga  vetere,  lib.  iii.  part  i.  car.  i.  p.  609 ;  and  by  the  ve- 
nerable Jo.  Bened.  Carpzovius,  in  his  Exerc.  in  Epist.  ad  HebrcRos  ex  Philone,  p.  499. 
As  to  the  presbyters  themselves,  and  the  nature  of  their  office,  the  reader  will  receive 
much  satisfaction  from  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  that  order  by  Budasus,  De  Eccle- 
sia  Aposiolica,  cap.  vi.  p.  719,  and  by  the  most  learned  Pfaffius,  De  originibus  juris  ec- 
clc^  0  49. 

fRom.xiii.6.   1  Cor,  xii.  28.  xiv.3,  29.  Eph.iv,  11. 

g  See  Mosheim's  dissertation  De  illis  qui  Prophetae  vocantur  in  Novo  Fccdere,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum  ad  Hisforiam  Ec' 
cles.  pertinentium, 

VOL.  I,  1^ 
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execute  their  orders.''  These  first  deacons  of  the  church, 
being  chosen  from  among  the  Jews,  who  were  born  in  Pa- 
lestine, were  suspected  by  the  foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in 
distributing  the  offerings  wliich  were  presented  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.'  To  remedy,  therefore  this  disorder, 
seven  other  deacons  were  chosen,  by  order  of  the  apostles, 
and  employed  in  the  serv  ice  of  that  part  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  composed  of  the  foreign  Jews,  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Of  these  new  ministers,  six  were 
foreigners,  as  appears  by  their  names  ;  the  seventh  was 
chosen  out  of  the  proselytes,  of  whom  there  were  a  certain 
number  among  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
whom  it  was  reasonable,  that  some  regard  should  be 
shown  in  the  election  of  the  deacons,  as  well  as  to  the  fo- 
reign Jews.  All  the  other  Christian  Churches  followed  the 
example  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
choice  and  office  of  the  deacons.  Some,  particularly  the 
eastern  churches,  elected  deaconesses,  and  chose,  for  that 
purpose,  matrons  or  widows  of  eminent  sanctity,  who  also 
ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  performed 

h  Acts  V.  6,  10. 

Those  ■who  may  be  surprised  at  my  affirming,  that  the  young  yncn,  mentioned  in  the 
passages  here  referred  to,  were  the  deacons,  or  ministers  of  the  ch\irch  of  Jerusalem, 
urc  desired  to  consider,  that  the  words  viuripot,  vixvianot,  i.  e.  young  men.,  are  not  always 
used  to  determine  the  age  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied,  but  are  frequently 
employed  to  point  out  their  offices,  or  functions,  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  same  rule  of  interpretation  that  diversifies  the  sense  of  the  word  presbyter,  which, 
as  all  know,  signifies  sometimes  the  age  of  a  person,  and,  at  other  times,  his  fvnclion^, 
IS  manifestly  applicable  to  the  word  before  us.  As,  therefore,  by  the  title  of  presby- 
ters, the  heads  or  rulers  of  a  society  are  pointed  out,  without  any  regard  to  their  age  ; 
so  by  the  term  young  men,  we  are  oi"ten  to  understand  ministers  or  servants,  because 
such  are  generally  in  the  flower  of  youth.  This  interpretation  may  be  confirmed  by 
examples,  which  are  not  wanting  even  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  himself  seems 
to  attribute  this  sense  to  the  word  vutTipoc,  Luke  xxii.  26,  ofAii^iov  iv  ^fj^n,  ytvarQet  aj  o  vutn- 
gcf.  Our  Saviour  explains  the  term  /uei^m,  by  the  word  nyou/uivot,  and  it  therefore  signi- 
lies  a  presbyter,  or  ruler  ;  he  also  substitutes,  a  little  after,  o  iftauKiveiv,  in  the  place  of  vs»- 
mw,  which  confirms  our  interpretation  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner.  So  that 
(Ait^m,  and  vumipos  are  not  here  indications  of  certain  ages,  but  of  certain  functions,  and 
the  precept  of  Christ  amounts  to  this ;  "  he  that  performs  the  office  of  a  presbyter  or 
elder  among  you,  let  him  not  think  himself  superior  to  the  ministers  or  deacons."  The 
passage  of  1  Pet.  v.  3,  is  still  more  express  to  our  purpose  ;  Ofxoict;  viampot,  vncraynTi  tci; 
tsTfiF^vTipoK.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  verses,  iha.t presbyter  here  is  the  name  of 
an  office,  and  points  out  a  ruler  or  teacher  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  term  vean-tpoc  is 
also  to  be  interpreted,  not  young  men  in  point  of  age,  but  the  ministers,  or  servants  of 
the  church.  St.  Peter,  having  solemnly  exhorted  the  presbyters,  not  to  abuse  the  power 
that  was  committed  to  them,  addresses  his  discourse  to  the  ministers,  or  deacons  of  the 
church ;  "  but  likewise,  ye  younger,  i.  e.  ministers  and  deacons,  despise  not  the  orders 
of  the  presbyters  or  elders,  but  perform  cheerfully  whatsoever  they  command  you." 
In  the  same  sense,  does  St.  Luke  employ  this  term.  Acts  v.  6,  10,  and  his  viantfot  and 
nxvis-Mi  are,  undoubtedly,  the  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of  whom  the  Greek 
Jews  complain  afterward  to  the  apostles,  Acts  vi.  1,  &c.  on  account  of  the  partial  distri- 
bution of  the  alms.  I  might  confirm  tiae  sense  of  the  word  young  men  by  number- 
less citations  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  a  variety  of  authors,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane ;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  demonstriitions  of  this  ualiue. 
»  Acts  vi.  1,  &c. 
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several  other  offices,  that  tended  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  decency  in  the  church.'' 

XI.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  infancy,  when  its  assembhes  were  neither  nu- 
merous nor  splendid.  Three  or  four  presbyters,  "'"'"'?'• 
men  of  remarkable  piety  and  wisdom,  ruled  these  small 
congregations  in  perfect  harmony,  nor  did  they  stand  in 
need  of  any  president  or  superior  to  maintain  concord  and 
order  where  no  dissensions  were  known.  But  the  number 
of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  increasing  with  that  of  the 
churches,  and  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry  growing 
more  painful  and  weighty,  by  a  number  of  additional  du- 
ties, these  new  circumstances  required  new  regulations. 
It  was  tlien  judged  necessary,  that  one  man  of  distinguish- 
ed gravity  and  wisdom  should  preside  in  the  council  of 
presbyters,  in  order  to  distribute  among  his  colleagues 
their  several  tasks,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
whole  society.  This  person  was,  at  first,  styled  the  anget 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  but  was  afterward 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  bishops  or  inspector;  a  name 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  and  expressing  the 
principal  part  of  the  episcopal  function,  which  was  to  in- 
spect into,  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  grown  con- 
siderably numerous,  and  deprived  of  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  wlio  were  gone  to  instruct  the  otlier  nations,  was 
the  first  which  chose  a  president  or  bishop.  And  it  is  no 
less  probable,  that  the  other  churches  followed  by  de- 
grees such  a  respectable  example. 

XII.  Let  none,  however,  confound  the  bishops  of  this 
primitive  and  golden  period  of  the  church  with  Ti,e  nature  or 
those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  following  ages.  For  .n^nr.yinThl' 
though  they  were  both  distinguished  by  the  same  ""'"■■>• 
name,  yet  they  differed  extremely,  and  that  in  many  res- 
pects. A  bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  century,  was 
apersonwho  had  the  care  ofoneChristian  assembly,which, 
at  that  time,  was,  generally  speaking,  small  enough  to  be 
contained  in  a  private  house.  In  this  assembly  he  acted  not 
so  much  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  as  with  the  zeal 
and  diligence  of  a  faithful  servant.  He  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, performed  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship,  attend- 

k  For  an  ample  account  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  of  the  primitive  church,  see 
Zeigler,  Dc  diaconis  el  diacnnissis^cii\).  xix.  p.  347.  Basnagii  Anna!.  Polii.  Eccles,  ad 
A.  XXXV.  torn.  i.  p.  4.i0.    Binsham,  Oris;.  Ercles.Wh.  ii.  cap.  xx. 
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ed  the  sick,  and  inspected  into  the  circumstances  and  sup- 
phes  of  the  poor.  He  charged,  indeed/^the  presbyters  with 
the  performance  of  those  duties  and  services,  Avliich  the 
muUiphcity  of  his  engagements  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  fnhii;  but  had  not  the  power  to  decide  or  enact  any 
thing  without  tlie  consent  of  the  presbyters  and  people. 
And,  though  the  episcopal  office  was  both  laborious  and 
singularly  dangerous,  yet  its  revenues  were  extremely 
small,  since  the  church  had  no  certain  income,  but  depend- 
ed on  the  gifts  or  oblations  of  the  multitude,  which  were, 
no  doubt,  inconsiderable,  and  were,  moreover,  to  be  divi- 
ded between  the  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  poor. 

XIII.  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  were  not 
long  confined  to  these  narrow  limits,  but  soon  ex- 

dioc^s^ef 'and  tcuded  themselves,and that  bythe following  means. 
chorqiiscopi.  rpj^g  blshops,  who  llvcd  in  the  cities,  had,  either 
by  their  own  ministry  or  that  of  their  presbyters,  erected 
new  churches  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
These  churches,  continuing  under  the  inspection  and  mi- 
nistry of  the  bishops,  by  whose  labours  and  counsels  they 
had  been  engaged  to  embrace  the  gospel,  grew  imper- 
ceptibly into  ecclesiastical  provinces,  which  the  Greeks 
afterward  called  dioceses.  But  as  the  bishop  of  the  city 
could  not  extend  his  labours  and  inspection  to  all  these 
churches  in  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  so  he  appoint- 
ed certain  suffragans  or  deputies  to  govern  and  to  instruct 
these  new  societies;  and  they  were  distinguished  by  the  ti- 
tle oi  chorepiscopi,  i.  e.  country  bishops.  This  order  held 
the  middle  rank  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  being 
inferior  to  the  former,  and  superior  to  the  latter. 

XIV.  The  churches,  in  those  ancient  times,  were  entirely 
Whether  independent;  none  of  them  subject  to  any  foreign 
ro"ropoiirmt  jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own 
redlnrhefirs't  I'ulers  aud  its  own  laws.  For,  though  the 
century.  churclics  foundcd  by  the  apostles,  had  this  par- 
ticular deference  show  n  them,  that  they  were  consulted  in 
difficult  and  doubtful  cases  ;  yet  they  had  no  judicial  au- 
thority, no  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  others,  nor  the  least 
right  to  enact  laws  for  them.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  evident  than  the  perfect  equality  that  reigned 
among  the  primitive  churches  ;  nor  does  there  even  ap- 
pear, m  this  first  century,  the  smallest  trace  of  that  asso- 
ciation of  provincial  churches,  from  which  councils  and  me- 
tropolitans derive  their  origin.     It  was  only  in  the  second 
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century  that  the  custom  of  holding  councils  commenced  in 
Greece,  from  whence  it  soon  spread  tlirough  the  other 
provinces.*" 

XV.  The  principal  j)lace  among  the  Christian  doctors, 
and  among  tliose  also,  who  by  their  writings  were  ti,p  principal 
instrumental  in  the  progress  of  the  truth,  is  due  niol'ii";  and 
to  the  apostles  and  certain  of  their  disciples,  who  '^eir  disciples. 
were  set  apart  and  inspired  by  God,  to  record  the  actions 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  writings  of  these  holy 
men,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  in  the  hands  of  all  who  profess  themselves 
Christians.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  particular  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  history  of  these  sacred  books, 
and  the  arguments  which  prove  their  divine  authority, 
their  genuineness,  and  purity,  must  consult  the  learned 
authors  who  have  written  professedly  upon  that  matter." 

XVI.  The  opinions,  or  rather  the  conjectures,  of  the 
learned,  concerning  the  time  when  the  books  of 

the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  vol-  ^i,t„"ihe  m. 
ume,  as  also  about  the  authors  of  that  collection,  "°"  ^asfx  d 
are  extremely  different.  This  important  question  is  at- 
tended with  great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  us 
in  these  latter  times."  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  us  to 
know,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
read  in  every  Christian  society  throughout  the  world,  and 
received  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  these  sacred  writmgs  were  carefully  separa- 
ted from  several  human  compositions  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, either  by  some  of  the  apostles  themselves,  who  lived 
so  long,  or  by  their  disciples  and  successors,  who  were 
spread  abroad  through  all  nations."    We  are  well  assured,*^ 

niThe  meeting  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  raentioneil  in  the  xvth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
is  commonly  considered  as  the  Jirsl  Christian  council.  But  this  notion  arises  from  the 
manifest  abuse  of  the  word  council.  That  meeting  was  only  of  one  church  ;  and,  if 
such  a  meeting  be  called  a  council,  it  will  follow  that  there  were  innumerable  councils 
in  the  primitive  times.  But  every  one  knows,  that  a  council  is  an  assembly  of  depu- 
ties or  commissioners  sent  from  several  churches,  associated  by  certain  bonds  in  a 
general  body,  and  therefore  the  supposition  above-mentioned  falls  to  the  ground. 

"  For  the  history  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  see  particularly  Jo.  Alb.  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliolh.  Grmc.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  122 — 127.  The  same  learned  author  has 
given  an  accurate  list  of  the  writers,  who  have  defended  the  divinity  of  these  sacred 
books,  in  his  Delectus  Jlrgumentorum  et  Syllabus  Script orum  pro  verit.  relig.  Chris' 
tiana;,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  502. 

o  See  Jo.  Ens.  Biblioiheca  S.  seu  Diatriba  de  Ubrorum  JV.  T.  Canone,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1710;  as  also  .To.  Mill.  PrMegomcn.  ad  N-iv.  Test.  §  1,  p.  23. 

P  See  Frickius,  De  cura  I'eteris  Ecchsice.  circa  Canon,  cap.  iii.  p.  86. 

qThis  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Eusebin?,  in  the  xxivth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
Jii.s  ErrhsiaMical  Hislortf. 
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that  the  fo7fr  <rospe Is  were  collected  during  the  life  of  St. 
John,  and  that  the  three  first  received  the  approbation  of 
this  divine  apostle.  And  why  may  we  not  suppose  that 
the  other  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  same  time  ? 

XVII.  What  renders  this  highly  probable  is,  that  the  most 
urgent  necessity  required  its  being  done.     Foi', 

^la'Jpunous  i^ot  long  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  se- 
wr.tings.  veral  histories  of  his  life  and  doctrines,  full  of  pi- 
ous frauds  and  fabulous  wonders,  were  composed,  by  per- 
sons whose  intentions,  pei'haps,  were  not  bad,  but  whose 
writings  discovered  the  greatest  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. Nor  was  this  all ;  productions  appeared  which 
were  imposed  upon  the  world  by  fraudulent  men,  as  the 
writings  of  the  holy  apostles.'  These  apocryphal  and  spu- 
rious writings  must  have  produced  a  sad  confusion,  and 
rendered  both  the  history  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  un- 
certain, had  not  the  rulers  of  the  church  used  all  possible 
care  and  diligence  in  separating  the  books  that  were  trul}'' 
apostolical  and  divine  from  all  that  spurious  trash,  and 
conveying  them  down  to  posterity  in  one  volume. 

XVIII.  The  writer,  whose  fame  surpassed  that  of  all 
others  in  this  century,  the  apostles  excepted,  was 

bistop"'if  Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  accounts  which 
Home.  remain  of  his  life,  actions,  and  death,  are  for  the 
most  part  uncertain.*  Ttvo  Epistles  to  the  CoriiithianSy^ 
written  in  Greek,  have  been  attributed  to  him,  of  which 
the  second  has  been  looked  upon  as  spurious,  and  the  Jirst 
as  genuine,  by  many  learned  writers."  But  even  this  lat- 
ter seems  to  have  been  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  some 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  author,  who  appears  to  have 

r  Such  of  these  writings  as  are  yet  extant  have  been  carefully  coUectecl  by  the 
learned  I'abricius,  in  his  Cndex  .^jiocri/phus  JVori  Testmneitli,  uiiich  woik  is  published 
in  two  volumes.  IViany  ingenious  and  learned  ob.servations  have  been  made  on 
these  spurious  books  by  the  celebrated  Beausobre,  in  his  Hisloire  Critique  d^sdogmes 
de  Manichee,  livr.  ii.  p.  3:37,  k.c. 

s  After  Tillemosit,  Cotelerins  and  Grabe  have  given  some  accounts  of  this  great 
raaii.  And  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  him  by  the  best  and  most  credible 
writers,  has  been  collected  by  l(ondini,in  the  lirst  of  two  books  published  at  Rome 
in  the  year  17U<>,  under  the  following  title,  Libri  duo  de  S.  Clemente,  Papa,  et  Mar- 
lyre  ejusqne  Basilica  in  vrhe  Roma. 

tj.  A.  Fabricius,  in  the  vih  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Jlibliolheca  GrcP.cn 
mentions  the  editions  tliat  have  been  given  of  St.  Clement's  epistles.  To  this  ac- 
count, we  must  add  the  edition  publisiied  at  Cambridge,  in  1718,  which  is  preferable 
to  the  preceding  ones  in  niuny  respects. 

'^^  u  See  the  ample  account  that  is  given  of  these  two  Greek  epistles  of  Clemens, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  vaioable 
work,  entitled,  Tlie  f'rrdihUilit  of  the  Gospel  History,  fcc.  &c. 


The  wrilinj^? 

fnl-plv     Hllil- 
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been  displeased  at  observing  a  defect  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius in  the  writings  of  so  great  a  man  as  Clemens.'" 

XIX.  The  learned  are  now  inianimons  in  regarding  the 
other  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens, 
viz.  the  ,jJpostolic  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Cojistitu 
iions,  the  Recognitions  of  Clemens  mid  Clementi 
naj^as  spurious  productions  ascribed  by  some  impostor  to 
this  venerable  prelate,  in  order  to  procure  them  a  high  de- 
gree of  authority.^  The  ,flpostolical  Canons,  which  con- 
sist of  Lxxxv  ecclesiastical  laws,  contain  a  view  of  the 
church  government  and  discipline  received  among  the 
Greek  and  oriental  Christians  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
tury. The  viii  books  of , Apostolical  Constituiions  are  the 
work  of  some  austere  and  melancholy  author,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  it  into  his  head  to  reform  the  Christian  worship, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  degenerated  from  its  original 
purity,  made  no  scruple  to  prefix  to  his  rules  the  names  of 
the  apostles,  that  thus  they  might  be  more  speedily  and  fa- 
vourably received.^  The  Becogniiions  of  Clemens,  which 
differ  very  little  from  the  Clementina,  are  the  witty  and 
agreeable  productions  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  well  versed 
in  philosophy.  They  were  written  in  tlie  third  century, 
with  a  design  to  answer,  in  a  new  manner,  the  objections 
of  the  Jews,  philosophers,  and  gnostics,  against  the  Chris- 

w  See  J.  Bapt.  Cotelerii  Pnlres  Jipost.  tom.  i.  p.  133,  and  Bernardi  Adnolnliuncula 
in  Clemenitm,  in  the  last  edition  of  these  fatlicrs  pni)lislHul  by  Le  Cleic.  The  learn- 
ed Wotton  has  endeavoured,  tiiough  without  success,  in  liis  observations  on  the 
epistles  of  Clemens,  to  refute  the  annotations  above  mentioned. 

O'  "  Beside  these  writings  attributed  to  Clemens,  we  may  reckon  Two  EphlUt 
which  the  learned  Wetsfein  found  in  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
he  took  the  pains  to  translate  from  Syriac  into  Latin,  and  has  subjoined  both  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  translation  to  his  famous  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  tlie  years  1751  and  1752.  The  title  prefixed  to 
these  epistles  is  as  follows  :  Dua;  Kpistola;  .S'.  Clemtntis  Roinani  Discipuii  fttri  Jipos- 
toli,  quas  ex  Codice  Manuscripto  Novi  Test.  Syriaci  nunc  primum  erntas,  cum  ver- 
sione  Latina  adposita  edidit  Jo.  Jacobus  Wetstenius.  Tlie  manuscript  of  the  Syriac 
version,  from  whence  these  epistles  were  taken,  was  procured  by  the  good  offices  of 
Sir  James  Porter,  a  judicious  patron  of  literature  and  men  of  letters,  who,  at  that  time, 
Was  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  authenticity  of  these  epistles  is  bold- 
ly maintained  by  Wetstein,  and  karnedly  opposed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a  Dissertation 
upon  the  two  Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  luteli/  publis/iecl  by  Mr.  Wetstein,  k.c. 
'rhe  celebrated  professor  Venema  of  Franeker  suspected  also  the  spurionsness  of 
these  epistles  ;  see  an  account  of  his  controversy  with  Wetstein  on  that  subject,  in 
the  Bibliotheqii»  des  Sciences  el  dts  Beaux  Jirls,  tom.  ii.  p.  51,  &,c.  p.  311. 

y  For  an  account  of  the  fate  of  these  writings,  and  the  editions  that  have  been  gi- 
ven of  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  two  dissertations  of  the  learned  Jtigius  ; 
(he  one  De  Patribus  Jlpostolicis,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  Bibiiolhsca  Patrum 
.ipostolicorum  ;  and  the  other  De  Pseudepigraphis  Jlpostolicis,  which  he  has  subjoined 
to  the  appendix  of  his  book  De  Hmresiurclds  ^^vi  ..iposlolici.  See  also  Fabricius's 
Bibliotheca  Grceca,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  p.  31,  ice.  and  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  4. 

z  Budffius  has  collected  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  vipostoU- 
'•('l  Canons  and  CojuUtutions,  in  Lis  Iscigogc  ir.  Tk.culug'iain,  part  ii»  ch.  v,  n.  74.6. 
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tian  religion  ;  and  the  careful  perusal  of  them  will  he  ex- 
tremely useful  to  such  as  are  curious  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  primi- 
tive times.'' 

XX.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  succeeds  Clemens  in 
ipnatinshisi,-  tlic  Ust  of  thc  AposloUc  Fathers,  among  whom 
opof  Ani.och.  yygj.g  placed  such  Christian  doctors  as  had  conver- 
sed with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  their  disciples.  This 
pious  and  venerable  man,  who  was  the  disciple  and  fami- 
liar friend  of  the  apostles,  was,  by  the  order  of  Trajan, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  public 
theatre,  where  he  sutTered  martyrdom  v/ith  the  utmost  con- 
stancy.'' There  are  yet  extant  several  epistles,  attributed 
to  him,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there  have 
been,  however,  tedious  and  warm  disputes  among  the 
learned,  which  still  subsist.  Of  these  epistles,  seven  are 
said  to  have  been  written  by  this  eminent  martyr,  during 
his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome  ;  and  these  the  most  of 
learned  men  acknowledge  to  be  genuine,  as  they  stand  in 
the  edition  that  was  published  in  the  last  century  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Medicean  library.  The  others  are  ge- 
nerally rejected  as  spurious.  As  to  my  own  sentiments  of 
this  matter,  though  I  am  willing  to  adopt  this  opinion  as 
])referable  to  any  other,  yet  I  cannot  help  looking  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  as  extremely 
dubious,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  style  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  question,  relating  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Ig- 
natius in  general,  seems  to  me  to  labour  under  much  ob- 
scurity, and  to  be  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties.'' 

XXI.  The  Epistle  to  the  PMlippians,  which  is  ascribed 

to  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who,  in  the  middle 
F.iycnrp.  q£  ^YiQ  second  century,  suffered  martyrdom  in  a 
venerable  and  advanced  age,  is  looked  upon  by  some  as 
genuine  ;  by  others,  as  spurious  ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  this  question.''  The  Epistle  o/ Bar- 
nabas was  the  production  of  some  Jew,  who, 


Barnabas. 


*  See,  for  a  full  account  of  this  work,  Moshcito's  dissrrlation,  De  /urbafa  per  reccn- 
liores  Plalonicos  Ecdesia,  §  34,  p.  174.  Ifj '  This  dissertation  is  in  the  first  voiiime  of 
that  learned  « orii,  whicli  our  author  published  some  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
Syntagma  Dissert  at  ionum  ad  Historium  Krdesiasticam  pertinenliuin. 

t>  See  Tilieinont's  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHLstoire  de  VEglise,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p. 
42— SO. 

c  For  an  account  of  this  controversy,  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  the  Bibliotheca  Graca  of  Fabricius,  lib.  v.  cap. 
i.  p.  30—47. 

d  For  an  account  of  this  martyr,  and  of  the  epistlie  attributed  to  him,  see  Tille- 
niont's  Mc77wires.  kc,  vol  ii,  irarl  ii.  p,  287;  as  at?o  Fpbricii  Bibtioffi,  Grrva-  lib.  r, 
cap,  5,  i>A7. 
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most  probably,  lived  in  this  century,  and  whose  mean  abi- 
lities and  superstitious  attachment  to  Jewish  fables  show, 
notwithstanding  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  that  he 
must  have  been  a  very  different  person  from  the  true  Bar- 
nabas, who  was  St.  Paul's  companion.''  The  work,  which 
is  entitled  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  because  the  angel, 
who  bears  the  principal  part  in  it,  is  represented  in  the 
form  and  habit  of  a  shepherd,  was  composed  in  the  second 
century  by  Hermas,  who  was  brother  to  Pius  bishop  of 
Rome.^  This  whimsical  and  visionary  writer  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  invent  several  dialogues  or  conversations  be- 
tween God  and  the  angels,  in  order  to  insinuate,  in  a  more 
easy  and  agreeable  manner,  the  precepts  which  he  thought 
useful  and  salutary,  into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  But 
indeed  the  discourse,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
those  celestial  beings,  is  more  insipid  and  senseless  than 
what  we  commonly  hear  among  the  meanest  of  the  mul- 
titude." 

XXII.  We  may  here  remark  in  general,  that  these  apos- 
tolic fathers,  and  the  other  writers,  who,  in  the  in-  The  general 
fancy  of  the  church,  employed  their  pens  in  the  theTpostoii^ 
cause  of  Christianity,  were  neither  remarkable  for  '^*"'^'* 
their  learning  nor  their  eloquence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
express  the  most  pious  and  admirable  sentiments  in  the 
plainest  and  most  illiterate  style.''  This,  indeed,  is  rather 
a  matter  of  honour  than  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  cause  \ 
since  we  see,  from  the  conversion  of  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind to  the  gospel  by  the  ministry  of  weak  and  illiterate 
men,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  human  means,  but  to  a  divine  power. 

e  See  Tillemont's  Memoircs,  k.c.  vol.  i.  part  iii.  p.  1043.  Ittigius's  Select.  Hisl.  Ec 
cles.  Capita,  ^  1,  cap.  i.  ^  14,  p.  173,  and  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  §  4,  p.  4. 

f  This  now  appears  wiUi  the  utmost  evidence  from  a  very  ancient  fragment  of  a 
small  book,  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  learned  Lud. 
Anton.  Muratori  published  some  years  ago  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the  library 
at  Milan,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Antiq.  Jtalicar.  mtdii  cEvi,  torn.  iii.  diss,  xliii. 
p.  853. 

gWe  are  indebted  for  the  best  edition  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  to  Fabricius, 
who  has  added  it  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Codex  Apocryphus  JV*.  Testamenti.  We 
find  also  some  account  of  this  writer  in  the  Bibliotk,  Grceca,  of  the  same  learned 
author,  book  v.  chap.  ix.  J  9,  p.  7,  and  also  in  Ittigius's  dissertation,  De  Patribus 
Apostolicis,  §55,  p.  1B4,  &c. 

b  All  the  writers  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  usually  called  apostolic  fathers.  Of 
these  writers,  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc,  have  publishec^  a  collec- 
tion in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with  their  own  annotations  and  the  remarks 
of  other  learned  men. 

VOL.    I.  1.3 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THK  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN    THIS  CENIURV. 

I.  The  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  comprehended 

in  two  great  points,  of  which  the  first  regards 
^tf/chSn  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  other  relates  to 
religion.  ^^j.  cQnduct  and  actions  ;  or,  to  express  the  mat- 
ter more  briefly,  the  gospel  presents  to  us  objects  of  faith 
and  rules  of  practice.  The  former  are  expressed  by  the 
apostles  by  the  term  mystery  or  the  truth  ;  and  the  latter 
by  that  of  godliness  or  piety.'  The  rule  and  standard  of 
both  are  those  books  which  contain  the  Revelation,  that 
God  made  of  his  will  to  persons  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
whether  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  these 
divine  books  are  usually  called  The  Old  and  *N*ew  Testa- 
ment. 

II.  The  apostles  and  their  disciples  took  all  possible  care, 

and  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  that 
wrJS/th^  these  sacred  books  might  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
Scriptures.  Chrfstians,  that  they  might  be  read  and  explained 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  thus  contribute,  both 
in  private  and  in  public,  to  excite  and  nourish  in  the  minds 
of  Christians  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue.  Those  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  interpreters,  studied  above  all  things 
plainness  and  perspicuity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that,  even  in  this  century,  several  Christians 
adopted  that  absurd  and  corrupt  custom,  used  among  the 
Jews,  of  darkening  the  plain  words  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
by  insipid  and  forced  allegories,  and  of  drawing  them  vio- 
lently from  their  proper  and  natural  signification,  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  certain  mysterious  and  hidden  signifi- 
cations. For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  is  yet  extant. 

III.  The  method  of  teaching  the  sacred  doctrines  of  re- 
of  teaching  llgioH  was,  at  this  time,  most  simple,  far  remov^ed 
religion.  £pQjjj  ^U  |.j^g  subtile  rules  of  philosophy,  and  all  the 
precepts  of  human  art.  This  appears  abundantly,  not 
only  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  but  also  in  all  those  of 
the  second  century,  which  have  survived  the  ruins  of  time. 
Neither  did  the  apostles,  or  their  disciples,  ever  think  of 
collecting  into  a  regular  system  the  principal  doctrines  of 

'  1  Tim.  iii,  9.  vi.  3.    Tit.  i,  1 . 
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the  Christian  rehgion,  or  of  demonstrating  them  in  a  scien- 
tijfic  and  geometrical  order.  The  beautiful  and  candid  sim- 
phcity  of  these  early  ages  rendered  such  philosophical 
niceties  unnecessary  ;  and  the  great  study  of  those  who 
embraced  the  gospel  was  rather  to  express  its  divine  in- 
fluence in  their  dispositions  and  actions,  than  to  examine 
its  doctrines  with  an  excessive  curiosity,  or  to  explain 
them  by  the  rules  of  human  wisdom. 

IV.  There  is  indeed  extant,  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity  in  that/brm,  which  The  Aposue?' 
bears  the  name  of  the  Jtpostles*  Creeds  and  which,  ^'^^'' 
IVom  the  fourth  century  downward,  was  almost  o-enerally 
considered  as  a  production  of  the  apostles.  All,  however, 
who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  antiquity,  look  upon  this 
opinion  as  entirely  false  and  destitute  of  all  foundation.'' 
There  is  much  more  reason  and  judgment  in  the  opinion 
of  those,  who  think  that  this  creed  was  not  all  composed 
at  once,  but  from  small  beginnings  was  imperceptibly  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  the  church, 
from  whence  it  was  designed  to  banish  the  errors  that 
daily  arose.' 

V.  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  all  who  professed 
firmly  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  only  Redeem-  The  distinc- 
er  of  the  world,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  c!°techum7ns" 
profession,  promised  to  live  in  a  manner  conform-  '^""^''«''«^"^ 
able  to  the  purity  of  his  holy  religion,  were  immediately 
received  among  the  disciples  of  Christ.  This  was  all  the 
preparation  for  baptism  then  required ;  and  a  more  ac- 
curate instruction  in  the. doctrines  of  Christianity  was  to 
be  administered  to  them  after  their  receiving  that  sacra- 
ment. But  when  Christianity  had  acquired  more  consis- 
tence, and  churches  rose  to  the  true  God  and  his  eternal 
Son,  almost  in  every  nation,  this  custom  was  changed  for 
the  wisest  and  most  solid  reasons.  Then  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  but  such  as  had  been  previously  instruct- 
ed in  the  principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  had  also 
given  satisfactory  proofs  of  pious  dispositions  and  upright 

l<^See  Budffius's  hagoge  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  §  2,  p.  441 ;  as  also  Walchli 
J nlrodudio  in  Libros  Si/mboHcon,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.   p.  87. 

iThis  opinion  is  confirmed  in  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  manner  by  SirPeler 
King,  in  his  History  of  the  Apostles''  Creed.  Such,  however,  as  read  this  valuable 
work  with  pleasure,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  prepossession,  would  do  well  to 
consider,  that  its  learned  author,  upon  several  occasions,  has  given  us  conjectures 
instead  of  proofs,  and  also  that  his  conjectures  are  not  always  so  happy,  as  justly  tn> 
command  our  assent,  -,  y-.   ^  *•>,    ,«  .^ 

^:  v}'  '1 X)  ^t  i. 
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intentions.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  catechu- 
mens who  are  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  under  the  in- 
struction of  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  be- 
lievers^ who  were  consecrated  by  baptism,  and  thus  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 

VI.  The  methods  of  instructing  the  catechumens  differed 
The  catechu-  accordlng  to  their  various  capacities.  Those,  in 
Zt\y  insTmct-  whom  thc  natural  force  of  reason  was  small,  were 
*^-  taught  no  more  than  the  fundamental  principles 
and  truths,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  Christianity. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  whom  their  instructers  judged  ca- 
pable of  comprehending,  in  some  measure,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  divine  truth,  were  furnished  with  superior  degrees 
of  knowledge ;  and  nothing  was  concealed  from  them, 
which  could  have  any  tendency  to  render  them  firm  in 
their  profession,  and  to  assist  theni  in  arriving  at  Christian 
perfection.  The  care  of  instructing  such  was  committed 
to  persons  who  were  distinguished  by  their  gravity  and 
wisdom,  and  also  by  their  learning  and  judgment.  And 
from  hence  it  comes,  that  the  ancient  doctors  generally 
divide  their  flock  into  two  classes ;  the  one  comprehending 
such  as  were  solidly  and  thoroughly  instructed,  the  other, 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  little  more  than  the  first 
principles  of  religion  ;  nor  do  they  deny  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  applied  to  these  two  sorts  of  persons  were 
extremely  different. 

VII.  The  Christians  took  all  possible  care  to  accustom 

their  children  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Je^fir'tchrif  to  iustruct  thcm  in  the  doctrines  of  their  holy  re- 
lduca"o^f  ligion  ;  and  schools  were  every  where  erected  for 
their  youib.  ^j^jg  purposc,  cvcu  from  thfe  very  commencement 
of  the  Christian  church.  We  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  schools  designed  only  for  children,  with  the  gym?iasia, 
or  academies  of  the  ancient  Christians,  erected  in  several 
large  cities,  in  which  persons  of  riper  years,  especially  such 
as  aspired  to  be  public  teachers,  were  instructed  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  both  of  human  learning  and  of  sacred  eru- 
dition. We  may,  undoubtedly,  attribute  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  their  injunctions  to  their  disciples,  the  ex- 
cellent establishments,  in  which  the  youth  destined  to  the 
holy  ministry  received  an  education  suitable  to  the  solemn 
office  they  were  to  undertake."    St,  John  erecteda  school 

„  2  Tim  ii.  2 
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of  this  kind  at  Ephesus,  and  one  of  the  same  nature  was 
founded  by  Polycarp  at  Smyrna."  But  none  of  these 
were  in  greater  repute  than  that  which  was  estabUshed  at 
Alexandria,"  which  was  commonly  called  the  catechetical 
school^  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
St.  Mark.p 

VIII.  The  ancient  Christians  are  supposed  by  many  to 
have  had  a  secret  doctrine  ;  and  if  by  this  be  meant,  The  secret 
that  they  did  not  teach  all  in  the  same  manner,  or  Su'co"- 
reveal  all  at  once,  and  to  all  indiscriminately,  '*"*^" 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  religion,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
that  may  not  be  fully  justified.  It  would  have  been  im- 
proper, for  example,  to  propose  to  those,  who  were  yet  to 
be  converted  to  Christianity,  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  which  surpass  the  comprehension  of  imperfect 
mortals.  Such  were,  therefore,  first  instructed  in  those 
points  which  are  more  obvious  and  plain,  until  they  be- 
came capable  of  higher  and  more  difficult  attainments  in 
religious  knowledge.  Nay,  more  ;  even  those  who  were 
already  admitted  into  the  society  of  Christians,  were,  in 
point  of  instruction,  differently  dealt  with  according  to 
their  respective  capacities.  Those  who  consider  the  secret 
doctrine  of  this  century  in  any  other  light,  or  give  to  it  a 
greater  extent  than  what  we  have  here  attributed  to  it, 
confound  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  following  ages, 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  discipline  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write.** 

IX.  The  lives  and  manners  of  the  Christians  in  this  cen- 
tury, are  highly  celebrated  by  most  authors,  and  xbeiivesand 
recommended  to  succeeding  generations  as  un-  filirS"' 
spotted  models  of  piety  and  virtue.     And  if  these  ^''"''"^"^• 
encomiums  be  confined  to  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  they 

»;•  "  Irenseus,  adv.  Hares,  lib.  ii.  cap.  sxil.  p.  148,  ed.  Massuet.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccks. 
lib.  V.  cap.  XX.  p.  188. 

(CT  *•  The  Alexandrian  school  was  renowned  for  a  succession  of  learned  doctors,  as 
we  find  by  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  ;  for,  after  St.  Mark,  Pantaenus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  many  others,  taught  in  it  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  rendered  it  a  famous  seminary  for  Christian  philosophy  and  religious  know- 
ledge. There  were  also  at  Rome,  Antioch,  Caesarea,  Edessa,  and  in  several  other 
places,  schools  of  the  same  nature,  though  not  all  of  equal  reputation. 

p  See  the  dissertation  of  Schmidius,  De  Schola  Catechetica  Alexandrina  ;  as  also 
Aulisius,  Ddle  Scuole  Sacre,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  ii.  p.  5 — 17,  and  ch.  xxi.  p  92.  The  cu- 
rious reader  will  find  a  learned  account  of  the  more  famous  Christian  schools  in  the 
eastern  parts,  at  Edessa,  J^isibis,  and  Seleucia,  and  indeed  of  the  ancient  schools  in  ge- 
neral, ia  Assemanus's  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vaticana,  torn.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  914-919. 

q  Many  learned  observations  upon  the  seer e( discipline,  have  been  collected  by  the 
celebrated  Christoph.  Matt.  Pfaffius,  in  his  Dissert,  poster,  de  Prcpjudiciis  Theoln^, 
)  13,  t),  149,  &c.  inPrimitiis  Tubinsensibv.s, 
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are  certainly  distributed  with  justice.  But  many  run  into 
extremes  upon  this  head,  and  estimating  thehves  and  man- 
ners of  all  by  the  illustrious  examples  of  some  eminent 
saints,  or  the  subhme  precepts  and  exhortations  of  certain 
pious  doctors,  fondly  imagine  that  every  appearance  of 
vice  and  disorder  was  banished  from  the  first  Christian 
societies.  The  greatest  part  of  those  authors,  who  have 
written  concerning  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  have  fallen  into  this  agreeable  error. 
And  a  gross  error  indeed  it  is,  as  the  strongest  testimonies 
too  evidently  prove. 

X.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  contributed  chiefly 
Excommuni-  to  prcscrvc  at  least  an  external  appearance  of 
cation.  sanctity  in  the  Christian  church,  was  the  right  of 
excluding  from  thence,  and  from  all  participation  of  the 
sacred  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  such  as  had  been 
guilty  of  enormous  transgressions,  and  to  whom  repeated 
exhortations  to  repentance  and  amendment  had  been  ad- 
ministered in  vain.  This  right  was  vested  in  the  church, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  was  exercised  by  each  Christian  assembly 
upon  its  respective  members.  The  rulers  or  doctors  de- 
nounced the  persons  whom  they  thought  unworthy  of  the 
privileges  of  church  communion,  and  the  people,  freely 
approving  or  rejecting  their  judgment,  pronounced  the  de- 
cisive sentence.  It  was  not,  however,  irrevocable  ;  for 
such  as  gave  undoubted  signs  of  their  sincere  repentance, 
and  declared  their  solemn  resolutions  of  future  reforma- 
tion, were  readmitted  into  the  church,  however  enormous 
their  crimes  had  been  ;  but,  in  case  of  a  relapse,  their  se- 
cond exclusion  became  absolutely  irreversible." 

XI.  It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  unity  and  peace 

could  not  reign  long  in  the  church,  since  it  Avas 
^es"aZfng  composcd  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  regarded 
Christians  ^^^j^  othcr  wltH  thc  bitterest  aversion.  Beside,  as 
the  converts  to  Christianity  could  not  extirpate  radically 
the  prejudices  which  had  been  formed  in  their  minds  by 
education,  and  confirmed  by  time,  they  brought  with  them 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  more  or  less  of  the  errors  of 
their  former  religions.  Thus  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
controversy  were  early  sown,  and  could  not  fail  to  spring 
up  soon  into  animosities  and  dissensions,  which  accord- 

• 

"■  See  Morinus,  Comm.  de  Discipline  Panitenticei  lib.  is.  cap.  xlx.  p.  670. 
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ingly  broke  out,  and  divided  the  church.  The  first  of 
these  controversies,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  the  church 
of  Antioch,  regarded  the  necessity  of  observing  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  its  issue  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  The 
Jlcts  of  the  Apostles:  This  controversy  was  followed  by 
many  others,  either  with  the  Jews,  who  were  violently  at- 
tached to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  or  with  the  vota- 
ries of  a  wild  and  fanatical  sort  of  philosophy,  or  with 
such  as,  mistaking  the  true  genius  of  the  Christian  religion, 
abused  it  monstrously  to  the  encouragement  of  their  vices, 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites  and  passions.'  St. 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  have,  in  several  places  of  their 
writings,  mentioned  these  controversies,  but  with  such 
brevity,  that  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  come 
at  the  true  state  of  the  question  in  these  various  disputes. 

XII.  The  most  weighty  and  important  of  all  these  con- 
troversies, was  that  which  certain  Jewish  doctors  controversy 
raised  at  Rome,  and  in  other  Christian  churches,  'fTcVeptanct' 
concerning  the  means  of  justification  and  accep- """'  ^^i'»''°"- 
tance  with  God,  and  the  method  of  salvation  pointed  out 
in  the  word  of  God.  The  apostles,  wherever  they  exer- 
cised their  ministry,  had  constantly  declared  all  hopes  of 
acceptance  and  salvation  delusive,  except  such  as  were 
founded  on  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  and  his  all-sufficient 
merits,  while  the  Jewish  doctors  maintained  the  works  of 
the  law  to  be  the  true  efficient  cause  of  the  soul's  eternal 
salvation  and  felicity.  This  latter  sentiment  not  only  led 
to  many  other  errors  e^itremely  prejudicial  to  Christianity!:, 
but  was  also  injurious  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
For  those  who  looked  upon  a  course  of  life  conformable 
to  the  law,  as  a  meritorious  title  to  eternal  happiness, 
could  not  consider  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind,  but  only  as  an  eminent  prophet,  or  a 
divine  messenger,  sent  from  above  to  enhghten  and  in- 
struct a  darkened  world.  It  is  not,  therefore ,  surprising 
that  St.  Paul  took  so  much  pains  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  in  his  other  writings,  to  extirpate  such  a  perni- 
cious and  capital  error. 

XIII.  The  controversy  that  had  been  raised  concerning 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  determined  by  the  apostles  in  the 


Judaizinq 
CIii'islian5. 


«  Chap.  XV. 

'  See,  for  an  illustration  of  these  points,  Witsius's  Jifwcetonca  Sacra,iom,  ii.  Excr- 
cii,  XX.  xxi.  xxii,  p.  668.  As  also  Camp.  Vitringa,  Observ.  Sacroe,  lib.  iv,  cap.  h.  s 
xi.  p.  952. 
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wisest  and  most  prudent  manner."  Their  authority,  how- 
ever, respectable  as  it  was,  had  not  its  full  effect.  For  the 
prejudices  which  the  Jews,  especially  those  who  Uved  in 
Palestine,  entertained  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
their  ancient  worship  were  so  deeply  rooted  in  their 
minds,  that  they  could  not  be  thoroughly  removed.  The 
force  of  these  prejudices  was  indeed  somewhat  diminished 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
temple,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  And  hence,  as  we 
shall  see  in  its  place,  a  part  of  the  Judaizing  Christians 
separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  formed  a  parti- 
cular sect,  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  the  law  of 
Moses 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHORCH 
DURING    THIS  CENTURY. 

1.  The  Christian  rehgion  was  singularly  commendable 
Baptism  and  on  accouut  of  its  beautiful  and  divine  simplicity, 
supp^e°?nstrtu.  which  appears  from  the  two  great  and  fundamen- 
ted  bychrist.  ^^j  princlplcs  on  which  it  was  built,  viz.  faith  and 
chanty.  This  simplicity  was  not,  however,  incompatible 
with  certain  external  rights,  and  positive  institutions, 
which,  indeed,  are  necessary,  in  this  imperfect  state,  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
rites  instituted  by  Christ  himself  were  only  two  in  num- 
ber, and  these  designed  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
church  here  below,  without  any  variation.  These  rites 
were  baptism  and  the  holy  supper ,  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  ceremonies,  nor  yet  as  symbolic  represen- 
tations only,  but  also  as  ordinances  accompanied  with  a 
sanctifying  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  affections  of 
true  Christians.  And  we  cannot  help  observing  here,  that 
since  the  divine  Saviour  thought  fit  to  appoint  no  more 
than  two  plain  institutions  in  his  church,  this  shows  us  that 
a  number  of  ceremonies  is  not  essential  to  his  religion, 
and  that  he  left  it  to  the  free  and  prudent  choice  of  Chris- 
tians to  establish  such  rites  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  church  might  require. 

"  Acts  XV. 
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II.  There  are  several  circumstances  which  incline  us  to 
think  that  the  friends  and  apostles  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  either  tolerated  through  necessity,  or  ap-  ,uted'bV"rJ* 
pointed  for  wise  reasons,  many  other  external  ^p°'""- 
rites  in  various  places.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  they  ever  conferred  upon  any  person  a  per- 
petual, indelible,  pontifical  authority,  or  that  they  enjoined 
the  same  rites  in  all  churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary, 
from  authentic  records,  that  the  Christian  worship  was, 
from  the  beginning,  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in 
different  places,  and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at 
least  with  the  approbation,  of  the  apostles  and  their  disci- 
ples. In  these  early  times  it  was  both  wise  and  necessary, 
to  show,  in  the  establishment  of  outward  forms  of  wor- 
ship, some  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions,  manners, 
and  laws  of  the  respective  nations  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  preached. 

III.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Jewish  rites  were  adopted  every  The  jewuh 
where,  in  the  Christian  churches,  by  order  of  the  llllvSS'""* 
apostles,  or  their  disciples,  is  destitute  of  all  foun-  ^^'"'^^• 
dation.  In  those  Christian  societies,  which  were  totally  or 
principally  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  it  was  natural  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  as  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity would  suffer,  and  a  multitude  of  examples  testify- 
that  this  was  actually  done.  But  that  the  same  translation 
of  Jewish  rites  should  take  place  in  Christian  churches, 
where  there  were  no  Jews,  or  a  very  small  and  incon- 
siderable number,  is  utterly  incredible,  because  such  an 
event  was  morally  impossible.  In  a  word,  the  external 
forms  of  worship  used  in  the  times  of  old,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  regulated  and  modified  according  to  the 
character,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  different  nations 
on  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  arose. 

IV.  Since  then  there  was  such  a  variety  in  the  ritual  and 
discipline  of  the  primitive  churches,  it  must  be 

very  difficult  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  wor-  sembuisof" 
ship,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  ctrisuans. 
Christians,  as  will  agree  with  what  was  practised  in  all 
those  countries  where  the  gospel  flourished.  There  are, 
notwithstanding,  certain  laws,  whose  authority  and  obli- 
gation were  universal  and  indispensable  among  all  Chris- 
tians, and  of  these  we  shall  here  give  a  brief  account. 
All  Christians  were  unanimous  in  setting  apart  the  first  day 

VOL.  I.  14 
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of  the  week,  on  which  the  triumphant  Saviour  arose  from 
the  dead,  for  the  solemn  celebration  of  public  worship. 
This  pious  custom,  which  was  derived  from  the  example 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  upon  the  express 
appointment  of  the  apostles,  who  consecrated  that  day  to 
the  same  sacred  purpose,  and  was  observed  universally 
throughout  all  the  Christian  churches,  as  appears  from  the 
united  testimonies  of  the  most  credible  writers.""  The 
seventh  day  of  the  week  was  also  observed  as  a  festival,^ 
not  by  the  Christians  in  general,  but  by  such  churches  only 
as  were  principally  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  nor  did 
the  other  Christians  censure  this  custom  as  criminal  and 
unlawful.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  all  the  Christian 
churches  observed  two  great  anniversary  festivals ;  the 
one  in  memory  of  Christ's  glorious  resurrection ;  and 
the  other  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles.''  To  these  we  may  add  the  days  on 
which  the  blessed  martyrs  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
truth,  which  days  were  probably  dignified  with  particular 
solemnities  and  marks  of  veneration  from  the  earliest 
times. 

V.  The  places  in  which  the  first  Christians  assembled 
to  celebrate  divine  worship,  were,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of 
private  persons.  But  in  process  of  time,  it  became  neces- 
sary, that  these  sacred  assembhes  should  be  confined  to  one 
fixed  place,  in  which  the  books,  tables,  and  desks,  required 
in  divine  service,  might  be  constantly  kept,  and  the  dan- 
gers avoided,  which,  in  those  perilous  times,  attended  their 
transportation  from  one  place  to  another.  And  then,  pro- 
bably, the  places  of  meeting,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 

w  Phil.  Jac.  Hartmannus,  De  rehus gestis  ChrisUanorum  sub  ^postolis,  csp.  tlv.  p. 
387,  Just.  Henn.  Bohmer,  Dissert,  i.  Jjiris  Eccles.  Jlnliqui  de  stalo  die  Chrislianor. 
p.  20,  he. 

X  Steph.  Curcellaeus,  Dialriha  de  esu  Sanguinis,  Operum  Theolog.  p.  958.  Gab. 
Albaspinaeus,  Observat.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  Obscrv.  xiii.  p  53.  It  is  in  vain  that  many  learn- 
ed men  have  laboured  to  prove,  that  in  all  the  primitive  churches,  both  the  first 
and  last  day  of  the  week  were  observed  as  festivals.  The  churches  of  Bithynia,  of 
which  Pliny  speaks  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  had  only  one  slated  day,  for  the  celebra- 
tion  of  public  worship  ;  and  that  was  undoubtedly  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  what 
we  call  the  Lord's  Day. 

y  There  are,  it  is  true,  learned  men,  who  look  upon  it  as  ardoubtful  matter,  whether 
or  no  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  as  a  festival  so  early  as  the  first  century. 
See  ^\ngha.m'%  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  xx.  ch.  vi.  p.  120  But  not- 
withstanding this,  there  are  many  weighty  reasons  for  believing  that  festival  as  an- 
cient as  of  (hat  of  Easter,  which  was  celebrated,  as  all  agree,  from  fhe  very  first 
rise  ot  the  church.  It  is  also  probable,  that  Friday,  (he  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
was  early  distinguished  by  particular  honours  from  the  o(her  days  of  the  week. 
See  Jac.  CJodofred,  in  Codicem  Theodosii,  torn.  i.  p.  J33.  Asseman.  Bibliolh.  Oriental 
Vatican,  tom.  i.  p.  217,  237.    Martene,  Tliesanr.  Anecdoi.  torn.  v.  p.  66. 
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private  persons,  became  the  property  of  the  whole  Christian 
community/  These  few  remarks  are,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  determine  that  question,  which  has  been  so  long 
and  so  tediously  debated,  viz.  whether  the  first  Christians 
had  churches  or  ?iot  1^  Since  if  any  are  pleased  to  give  the 
name  of  church  to  a  house,  or  the  part  of  a  house,  which, 
though  appointed  as  the  place  of  rehgious  worship,  was 
neither  separated  from  common  use,  nor  considered  as 
holy  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  will  be  readily  grant- 
ed that  the  most  ancient  Christians  had  churches. 

VI.  In  these  assemblies  the  holy  Scriptures  were  pub- 
licly read,  and  for  that  purpose  were  divided  into  The  manner 
certain  portions  or  lessons.  This  part  of  divine  "heTu'buc"' 
service  was  followed  by  a  brief  exhortation  to  the  t^hese'^asseV 
people,  in  which  eloquence  and  art  gave  place  to  *''''''• 

the  natural  and  fervent  expression  of  zeal  and  charity.  If 
any  declared  themselves  extraordinarily  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  were  permitted  to  explain  successively 
the  divine  will,  while  the  other  prophets,  who  were  present, 
decided  how  much  weight  and  authority  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  what  they  said."  The  prayers,  which  made  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  worship,  came  in  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  discourses,  and  were  repeated  by  the 
people  after  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  who  presided  in  the 
service.*"  To  these  were  added  certain  hymns,  which  were 
sung,  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  the  feasts  of  charity.  Such  were  the  essential 
parts  of  divine  worship,  which  were  observed  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches,  though  perhaps  the  method  and  order  in 
which  they  were  performed,  were  not  the  same  in  all.** 

VII.  The  prayers  of  the  first  Christians  were  followed  by 
oblations  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  things  ;  and  ^he  Lords 
hence  both  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  the  fKasIf  of 
poor,  derived  their  subsistence.  Every  Christian,  "'''^"'^' 
who  was  in  an  opulent  condition,  and  indeed  every  one, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  brought  with  them  their 

z  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  synagoga  vetere,  lib.  i.  part  iii.  cap.  i   p.  432. 

a  See  Blondel,  De  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris,  §  3,  p. 216,  243,  246,  Just.Henn.Bohmer, 
Dissert,  ii.  Juris  Eccles.  Antiqui.  de  Antelucanis  Christianorum  CcEtibus,  !j  4,  p.  39. 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  viii.  ch.  i.  §  3,  4,  5,  6. 

b  1  Cor.  siv.  6. 

c  See  Justin  Martyr,  his  second  Apology,  p.  98,  Sic. 

d  This  must  be  understood  of  churches  well  established,  and  regulated  by  fixed 
and  certain  laws.  For  in  the  first  Christian  assemblies,  which  were  yet  in  an  imper- 
fect and  tiuctuating  state,  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  of  divine  worship  may 
possibly  have  been  omitted. 
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gifts,  and  offered  them,  as  it  were,  unto  the  Lord.*  Of  the 
bread  and  wine,  presented  in  these  offerings,  such  a  quan- 
tity was  separated  from  the  rest,  as  was  required  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  this  was  consecrated 
by  certain  prayers  pronounced  by  the  bishop  alone,  to 
which  the  people  assented  by  saying  AmenJ  The  holy 
supper  was  distributed  by  the  deacons;  and  this  sacred 
institution  was  followed  by  sober  repasts,  wliich,  from  the 
excellent  end  they  were  designed  to  promote,  were  called 
agapoi,  ov  feasts  of  charity.^  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fix  precisely  the  nature  of  these  social  feasts.  But 
here  it  must  be  again  considered,  that  the  rites  and  customs 
of  the  primitive  Christians  were  very  different  in  different 
countries,  and  that  consequently  these  feasts,  like  other 
institutions,  were  not  every  where  celebrated  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  the  true  and  only  way  of  explaining  all 
the  difficulties  that  can  arise  upon  this  subject. 

VIII.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  in  this 
century,  without  the  pubUc  assemblies,  in  places 

Baptism,  appointed  and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
performed  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  bap- 
tismal font.*"  At  first  it  was  usual  for  all  who  laboured  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  to  be  present  at  that  solemn  cere- 
mony;  and  it  was  customary,  that  the  converts  should  be 
baptized  and  received  into  the  church  by  those  under  whose 
ministry  they  had  embracedthe  Christian  doctrine.  But  this 
custom  was  soon  changed.  When  the  Christian  churches 
were  well  established,  and  governed  by  a  system  of  fixed 
laws,  the  right  of  baptizing  Christian  converts  was  vested 
in  the  bishop  alone.  This  right,  indeed,  he  conferred  upon 
the  presbyters  and  chorepiscopi,  or  coimtry  bishops,  wnen 
the  bounds  of  the  church  were  still  further  enlarged,reserv- 
ing  however  to  himself,  the  confirmation  of  the  baptism, 
which  Avas  administered  by  a  presbyter.'    There  were, 

e  See  the  dissertations  of  tbe  venerable  and  learned  Pfaff,Z)e  oblatione  et  consecra- 
iione  Eucharistica,  vvhicli  are  contained  in  his  Syntagma  Dissertation.  Thtologic.  pub- 
lished at  Stutgard,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1720. 

f  Justin  MAriyv  Apologia  secundUf^.'^Q.  The  several  authors  who  have  writtea 
concerning  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliograph.  Anliquar.  cap.  xi.  p.  395,  fee. 

g  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  ^^«/ice,  or  feasts  of  charity,  art 
mentioned  by  litigius,  in  his  Selecta  Historic  Ecrles.  Capita,  Saic.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  160, 
and  also  by  Pfaff,  De  Originibus  Juris  Ecclcs.  p.  68. 

h  See  the  learned  dissertation  of  Jo.  Gerard  Vossius  concerning  baptism,  Disp.  i. 
Thes.  vi.  p.  31,  &c.  Tbe  reader  will  also  find  in  the  xith  chapter  and  xxvth  section 
of  the  Bibliogr-  Antiquar.  of  the  celebrated  Fabricius,  an  account  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject. 

'  These  observations  will  illustrate  and  perhaps  decide  the  question  concerning  thf 
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doubtless,  several  circumstantial  rites  and  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  for  the  sake 
of  order  and  decency.  Of  these,  however,  it  is  not  easy, 
nor  perhaps  possible,  to  give  a  certain  or  satisfactory  ac- 
count ;  since,  upon  this  subject,  we  are  too  much  exposed 
to  the  illusion,  which  arises  from  confounding  the  customs 
of  the  primitive  times  with  those  of  succeeding  ages. 

IX.  Those  who  were  visited  with  violent  or  dangerous 
disorders,  sent,  according  to  the  apostle's  direc-  The  sick 
tion,"  for  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and,  after  con-  »"°""«'i- 
fessing  their  sins,  were  recommended  by  them  to  the  di- 
vine mercy  in  prayers  full  of  piety  and  fervour,- and  were 
also  anomted  with  oil.  This  rite  has  occasioned  many  de- 
bates, and  indeed  they  must  be  endless,  since  the  silence 
of  the  ancient  writers  upon  that  head  rendersit  impossible 
to  decide  the  matter  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
anointing  the  sick  is  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  church,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  its  having  been  a  universal  custom  among  Christians.' 

X.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  enacted  any  law  con- 
cerning/«;s/m^.  A  custom,  however,  prevailed  Kastm?  in. 
among  many  Christians  of  joining  abstinence  with  ''^'"'"•=«'^' 
their  prayers,  especially  when  they  were  engaged  in  affairs 
of  extraordinary  moment  and  importance.'"  As  this  cus- 
tom was  authorized  by  no  public  law,  the  time  that  was 
to  be  employed  in  these  acts  of  abstinence  was  left  to 
everyone's  private  judgment,  nor  were  those  looked  upon 
as  criminal,  who  contented  themselves  with  observing  the 
rules  of  a  strict  temperance,  without  going  any  further." 
In  the  most  ancient  times  we  find  no  mention  of  any  pub- 
lic and  solemn  fasts,  except  upon  the  anniversary  of  Christ's 
crucifixion.  But,  in  process  of  time,  days  of  fasting  were 
introduced,  first  by  custom,  and  afterward  by  positive 
appointment ;  though  it  is  not  certain  what  those  days 
were,  nor  w^hether  they  were  observed  in  the  first  century. 
Those  notwithstanding,  who  affirm  that,  in  the  time  of  the 

right  of  administering  baptism,  which  had  been  so  long  debated  among  the  learnedi 
and  with  such  ardour  and  vehemence  See  Bohmer,  Dissert,  xi,  Juris  Eccles.y  500» 
as  also  Le  Clerc  Biblioth.  Universelle  el  Historique,  torn.  iv.  p.  93. 

•i  James  v   14. 

'  The  accounts  which  the  ancient  authors  have  given  of  this  custom,  are,  the  most 
of  them,  collected  in  a  treatise  published  by  Launoius,  De  sacramentis  unclionis  injir- 
tnorum,  cap.  i.  p.  444,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  Amor.g  these  accounts  there 
are  very  few  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  first  ages,  and  some  passages  applicable 
to  this  subject,  have  been  omitted  by  that  learned  author. 

ra  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 
^'  See  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  book  Ui.  Similitud.  v.  p.  931,  935,  edit,  of  Fabriciu? 
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apostles,  or  soon  after,  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the 
week  were  observed  as  fasts,  are  not,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, destitute  of  specious  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  opinion.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  WHICH  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christian  church  was  scarcely  formed,  when,  in 
sectsare    different  placcs,  thcrc  Started  up  ccrtainprctended 

[i'ra'^o'fihe''*  reformers,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  simplicity 
apostles,  Qf  ^jjg^i^  religion  which  was  taught  by  the  apostles, 
meditated  changes  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  set  up  a 
new  religion  drawn  from  their  own  licentious  imaginations. 
This  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  particular- 
ly from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  where  we  find  that  some 
were  for  forcing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  a  con- 
formity with  the  philosophical  systems  they  had  adopted,^ 
while  others  were  as  studious  to  blend  with  these  doctrines 
the  opinions,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Jews.  Several 
of  these  are  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  such  as  Hymenseus, 
Alexander,Philetus,Hermogenes,Demas,andDiotrephes; 
though  the  four  last  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  apostates 
from  the  truth,  than  as  corrupters  of  it.'' 

II.  The  influence  of  these  new  teachers  was  but  incon- 
and  ^rowim.  sldcrablc  at  first.  During  the  lives  of  the  apostles» 
perceptibly  ^^gjp  attcmptstoward  tiiepcrvcrsiouof  Christianity 
were  attended  with  little  success,  and  the  number  of  their 
followers  was  exceeding  small.  They,  however,  acquired 
credit  and  strength  by  degrees ;  and  even  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  gospel,  laid,  imperceptibly,  the  foundations  of 
those  sects,  whose  aniiuosities  and  di.sputes  produced  af- 
terward suchtroubie  andperplexity  in  theChristian  church. 
The  true  state  of  these  divisions  is  more  involved  in  dark- 
ness than  any  other  part  of  ecclesiastical  history;  and  this 
obscurity  proceeds  partly  from  the  want  of  ancient  records, 

0  See  Beverege's  Vindication  of  the  Canon,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  p   166. 

P  1  lira.  vi.  20.     1  Mm.  i. 3, 4.     Tit.  iii.  9.     Col.  ii.  8. 

1  2  Tim  ii.  18,  and  in  other  places.  See  also  the  accurate  accounts  given  of  these 
men  by  Vitringa,  06«en).  Sacr.  lib.  iv  cap.  ix.  p.  952.  Ittigius,  De  h<zresiarchis  (Exi 
Spostol.  ^  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  84.    Buddeus,  De  Eccksia  Apostolica,  cap.  v.  p,  293,  &c 
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partly  from  the  abstruse  and  unintelligible  nature  of  the 
doctrines  that  distinguished  these  various  sects;  and  finally, 
from  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  those  who  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  accounts  of  them  which  are  yet  extant. 
Of  one  thing  indeed  we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the 
most  of  these  doctrines  were  chimerical  and  extravagant 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  so  far  from  containing  any 
thing  that  could  recommend  them  to  a  lover  of  truth,  that 
they  rather  deserve  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  history  of 
human  delusion  and  folly.' 

III.  Among  the  various  sects  that  troubled  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  leading  one  was  that     The  sect  of 
of  the  gnostics.    These  enthusiastic  and  self  suffi-  ''•^  ^''''s''"' 
cient  philosophers  boasted  of  their  being  able  to  restore 
mankind  to  the  knowled^e^  gnosis,  of  the  true  and  Supreme 
Being,  which  had  been  Tost  in  the  world.     The^  also  fore- 
told the  approaching  defeat  of  the  evil  principle,  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  creation  of  this  globe,  and  declared  in 
the  most  pompous  terms,  the  destruction  of  his  associates 
and  the  ruin  of  his  empire.     An  opinion  has  prevailed, 
derived  from  the  authority  of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian, 
that  the  first  rise  of  the  gnostic  sect  is  to  be  dated  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles, and  placed  under  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Adrian ;  and  it  is  also  alleged  that,  before  this  time, 
the  church  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity,  undisturbed  by 
dissensions  or  sects  of  any  kind.     But  the  smallest  degree 
of  attention  to  the  language  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  not  to 
mention  the  authority  of  other  ancient  records,  will  prevent 
our  adopting  this  groundless  notion.     For,  from  several 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings,'  it  evidently  appears  that 
even  in  the  first  century,  the  general  meeting  of  Christians 
was  deserted,  and  separate  assemblies  formed  in  several 
places  by  persons  infected  with  the  gnostic  heresy ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  per- 

'  Certain  authors  have  written  professedly  concerning  the  sects  that  divided  the 
church  in  this  and  the  following  century,  such  as  Ittigius  in  his  treatise,  De  hwresiar- 
chis  cevi  Aposlolici  et  ApostoUco  proximr,  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1690,  and  also  in  the 
appendix  to  the  same  work,  published  in  1696.  Renatus  Vlassuet  in  bis  Dissertations 
prefixed  to  Irenseus,  and  Tillemont,  in  his  Memoires pour  servir  a  VHiMoirede  VEglise, 
But  these  authors,  and  others  whom  we  shall  not  mention,  have  rather  collected  the 
materials,  from  which  a  history  of  the  ancient  sects  may  be  composed,  than  written 
their  history.  Hinckelman,  Thoraasius,  Dodwell,  Horbius,  and  Basiiage,  have  some 
of  them  promised,  others  of  them  attempted,  such  a  history ;  but  none  of  them  have 
finished  this  useful  design.  It  is  therefore  to  be  vvished,that  some  eminent  vvriter,who, 
%vith  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  and  literature  is  also  possessed  of  a 
penetrating  and  unbiassed  judgment,  would  undertake  this  difficult,  but  interesting 
■work. 

"  1  John  ii.  18.     1  Tim.  vi.  2(\     Col.  ii.  8. 
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nicious  sect  was  not  conspicuous,  either  for  its  number  or 
its  reputation,  before  the  time  of  Adrian.  It  is  proper 
just  to  observe  here,  that  under  the  general  appellation  of 
gnostics  are  comprehended  all  those  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
by  a  profane  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  the  oriental  philoso- 
phy, concerning  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  the 
world,  with  its  divine  truths. 

IV.  It  was  from  this  oriental  philosophy,  of  which  the 

leading  principles  have  been  already  mentioned, 
tKinlT  that  the  Christian  gnostics  derived  their  origin. 
phiioiophy;  j^  'I.  ^^g  Qjjg  qI«  ^YiQ  chief  tenets  of  this  philoso- 
phy, that  rational  souls  were  imprisoned  in  corrupt  mat- 
ter, contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Deity ;  there 
were,  however,  in  this  same  system,  other  doctrines  which 
promised  a  deliverance  from  this  deplorable  state  of  ser- 
vitude and  darkness  The  oriental  sages  expected  the  ar- 
rival of  an  extraordinary  messenger  of  the  Most  High  upon 
earth  ;  a  messenger  invested  with  a  divine  authority,  en- 
dowed with  the  most  eminent  sanctity  and  wisdom,  and 
peculiarly  appointed  to  enlighten,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  darkened  minds  of  miserable  mor- 
tals, and  to  deliver  them  from  the  chains  of  the  tyrants  and 
usurpers  of  this  world.  When,  therefore,  some  of  these 
philosophers  perceived  that  Christ  and  his  followers 
wrought  miracles  of  the  most  amazing  kind,  and  also  of 
the  most  salutary  nature  to  mankind,  they  were  easily  in- 
duced to  beUeve  that  he  was  the  great  messenger  expected 
from  above,  to  deUver  men  from  the  power  of  the  malig- 
nant genii,  or  spirits,  to  which,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
the  world  was  subjected,  and  to  free  their  souls  from  the 
dominion  of  corrupt  matter.  This  supposition  once  ad- 
mitted, they  interpreted,  or  rather  corrupted,  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  abctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  reconcile  them  with  their  own  pernicious  te- 
nets. 

V.  From  the  false  principle  above  mentioned  arose,  as 
occasions  ma-  it  was  but  uatural  to  expect,  a  multitude  of  sen- 
eL?s' 'concur-  timcuts  aud  notions  most  remote  from  the  tenor 
?urf.a.KfJi'h!^."  of  the  gospel  doctrines,  and  the  nature  of  its  pre- 
matters.  ccpts.  Tlic  guostic  doctriuc,  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  by  one  or  more  inferior  beings  of  an 
evil,  or  at  least  of  an  imperfect  nature,  led  that  sect  to 
deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  whose  accounts  of  the  origin  of  things  so  palpably 
contradicted  this  idle  fiction.  Through  a  frantic  aversion 
to  these  sacred  books,  they  lavished  their  encomiums  upon 
the  serpent,  the  first  author  of  sin,  and  held  in  veneration 
some  of  the  most  impious  and  profligate  persons,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  sacred  liistory.  The  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  their  fundamental  principle  carried  them  to  all 
sorts  of  extravagance,  filled  them  with  an  abhorrence  of 
Moses  and  the  religion  he  taught,  and  made  them  assert 
that,  in  imposing  such  a  system  of  disagreeable  and  severe 
laws  upon  the  Jews,  he  was  only  actuated  by  the  malig- 
nant author  of  this  world,  who  consulted  his  own  glory  and 
authority,  and  not  the  real  advantage  of  men.  Their  per- 
suasion t\iditevil  resided  in  matter,  as  its  centre  and  source, 
prevented  their  treating  the  body  with  that  regard  that  is 
due  to  it,  rendered  them  unfavourable  to  wedlock,  as  the 
means  by  which  corporeal  beings  are  multiplied,  and  led 
them  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  its  future  reunion  with  the  immortal  spirit.  Their  no- 
tion, that  malevolent  genii  presided  in  nature,  and  that 
from  them  proceeded  all  diseases  and  calamities,  wars  and 
desolations,  induced  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  magic,  to  weaken  the  powers,  or  suspend  the  influences 
of  these  malignant  agents.  I  omit  the  mention  of  se- 
veral other  extravagances  in  their  system,  the  enumera- 
tion of  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  character 
of  a  compendious  history. 

VI.  The  notions  of  this  sect  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
were  impious  and  extravagant.  For,  though  they 
considered  him  as  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  God 
sent  from  the  pleroma,  or  habitation  of  the  Ever-  '"^^ 
lasting  Father,  for  the  happiness  of  miserable  mortals;  yet 
they  entertained  unworthy  ideas  both  of  his  person  and 
offices.  They  denied  his  deity,  looking  upon  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  consequently  inferior  to  the  Father;  and 
they  rejected  his  humanity,  upon  the  supposition  that  eve- 
ry thing  concrete  and  corporeal  is  in  itself  essentially  and 
intrinsically  evil.  From  hence  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gnostics  denied  that  Christ  was  clothed  with  a  real  body, 
or  that  he  suffered  really,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  the 
pains  and  sorrows  which  he  is  said  to  have  sustained,  in 
the  sacred  history.  They  maintained  that  he  came  to 
mortals  with  no  other  view,  than  to  deprive  the  tyrants  of 
this  world  of  their  influence  upon  virtuous  and  heaven- 

VOL,  J.  15 
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born  souls,  and,  destroying  the  empire  of  these  wicked 
spirits,  to  teacli  mankind  how  they  might  separate  the  di- 
vine mind  from  the  impure  body,  and  render  the  former 
worthy  of  being  united  to  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

VII.  Their  doctrine  relating  to  morals  and  practice  was 
Ti.r.r  moral  of  two  kluds,  aud  thosc  extremely  different  from 
doctrines.  ^j^^jj  Other.  Tho  greatest  part  of  this  sect  adopt- 
ed rules  of  Ufe  that  were  full  of  austerity,  recommended  a 
strict  and  rigorous  abstinence,  and  prescribed  the  most  se- 
vere bodily  mortifications,  from  a  notion  that  they  had  a 
happy  influence  in  purifying  and  enlarging  the  mind,  and 
in  disposing  it  for  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things. 
As  they  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  unhappiness  of  the  soul 
to  have  been  associated,  at  all,  to  a  mahgnant,  terrestrial 
body;  so  they  imagined,  that  the  more  that  body  was  ex- 
tenuated, the  less  it  would  corrupt  and  degrade  the  mind, 
or  divert  it  from  pursuits  of  a  spiritual  and  divine  nature; 
all  the  gnostics,  however,  were  not  so  severe  in  their 
moral  discipline.  Some  maintained  that  there  was  no 
moral  difference  in  human  actions ;  and  thus,  confounding 
right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a  loose  rein  to  all  the  pas- 
sions, and  asserted  the  innocence  of  following  blindly  all 
their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous  dictates.' 
There  is  nothing  surprising  or  unaccountable  in  this  dif- 
ference between  the  gnostic  moralists.  For,  when  we 
examine  the  matter  with  attention,  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  doctrine  may  very  naturally  have  given  rise  to  these 
opposite  sentiments.  As  they  all  in  general  considered 
the  body  as  the  centre  and  source  of  evil,  those  of  that 
sect,  who  were  of  a  morose  and  austere  disposition,  would 
be  hence  naturally  led  to  mortify  and  combat  the  body  as 
the  enemy  of  the  soul ;  and  those  who  were  of  a  volup- 
tuous turn,  might  also  consider  the  actions  of  the  body, 
as  having  no  relation,  either  of  congruity,  or  incongruitv, 
to  the  state  of  a  soul  in  communion  with  God. 

VIII.  Such  extraordinary  doctrines  had  certainly  need  of 
How  their  ^n  uudoubtcd  authority  to  support  them  ;  and  as 
were'sup.  thls  authoHty  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
pmtea.  q£  i^jjg  evangelists  or  apostles,  recourse  was  had  to 
fables  and  stratagems.  When  the  gnostics  were  challen- 
ged to  produce  the  sources  from  whence  they  had  drawn 
such  strange  tenets,  and  an  authority  proper  to  justify  the 

'  See  Clemens  Alexandriii'.i J,  Stroinalu7n,lih.  iii,  cap.  y.  p.  520.  edit.  T'oltrr. 
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confidence  with  which  they  taught  them;  some  referred  to 
fictitious  writings  of  Abraham,  Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  his 
apostles  ;  others  boasted  of  their  having  drawn  these  opi- 
nions from  certain  secret  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  were 
not  exposed  to  vulgar  eyes ;  others  affirmed,  that  they  had 
arrived  at  these  sublime  degrees  of  wisdom  by  an  innate 
force  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  others  asserted,  that  they 
were  instructed  in  these  mysterious  parts  of  theological 
science  by  Theudas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  by  Mat- 
thias, one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.  As  to  those  among 
the  gnostics,  who  did  not  utterly  reject  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  they  not 
only  interpreted  those  sacred  books  most  absurdly,  by 
neglecting  the  true  spirit  of  the  words  and  the  intention 
of  the  writers,  but  also  corrupted  them,  in  the  most  per- 
fidious manner,  by  curtailing  and  adding,  in  order  to  re- 
move what  was  unfavourable,  or  to  produce  something 
conformable  to  their  pernicious  and  extravagant  system. 
IX.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  gnostics  were 
divided  in  their  opinions  before  they  embraced  vvhence 
Christianity.  This  appears  from  the  account 
which  has  been  given  above  of  the  oriental  phi- 
losophy ;  and  from  hence  we  may  see  the  reason,  why 
they  were  formed  into  so  many  different  sects  after  their 
receiving  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  every  one  endea- 
voured to  force  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  into  a  confor- 
mity with  their  particular  sentiments  and  tenets,  so  Chris- 
tianity must  have  appeared  in  different  forms,  among  the 
different  members  of  a  sect,  which  passed,  however,  under 
one  general  name.  Another  circumstance  which  also  con- 
tributed to  the  diversity  of  sects  among  this  people  was, 
that  some  being  Jews  by  birth,  as  Cerinthus  and  others, 
could  not  so  easily  assume  that  contempt  of  Moses,  and 
that  aversion  to  his  history,  which  were  so  virulently  in- 
dulged by  those  who  had  no  attachment  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, nor  to  its  religious  institutions.  We  observe,  in  the 
last  place,  that  the  whole  religious  and  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  the  gnostics  was  destitute  of  any  sure  or  solid  foun- 
dation, and  depended,  both  for  its  existence  and  support, 
upon  the  airy  suggestions  of  genius  and  fancy.  This  con- 
sideration alone  is  a  sufficient  key  to  explain  the  divisions 
that  reigned  in  this  sect ;  since  uniformity  can  never  sub- 
sist, with  assurance,  but  upon  the  basis  of  evident  and 
substantial  truth  :  and  i^nriety  must  nnturallv  introduce  it- 
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self  into  those  systems  and  institutions  which  are  formed 
and  conducted  by  the  sole  powers  of  invention  and  fancy. 

X.  As  then  the  Christian  religion  was,  in  its  first  rise, 

corrupted  in  several  places  by  the  mixture  of  an 
Dosiiheus.  impious  and  chimerical  philosophy,  with  its  pure 
and  sublime  doctrines,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here 
the  heads  of  those  sects,  who,  in  the  first  century,  cast  a 
cloud  upon  the  lustre  of  the  rising  church.  Among  these 
many  gave  the  first  place  to  Dositheus,  a  Samaritan.  It 
is  certain,  that  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  a  man,  so 
named,  lived  among  the  Samaritans,  and  abandoned  that 
sect ;  but  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  him  tend  to  show, 
that  he  is  improperly  placed  among  those  called  heretics^ 
and  should  rather  be  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  this  delirious  man  set  himself  up  for  the 
Messiah,  whom  God  had  promised  to  the  Jews,  and  dis- 
owning, of  consequence,  the  divine  mission  of  Christ, 
could  not  be  said  to  corrupt  his  doctrine." 

XI.  The  same  observation  holds  true  with  respect  to  Si- 

mon Magus.  This  impious  man  is  not  to  be 
Aorpfoplri^  ranked  among  those,  who  corrupted  with  their 
a  heretic,  errors  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine :  nor  is  he  to  be  considered  as  the  parent  and 
chief  of  the  heretical  tribe,  in  which  point  of  light  he  has 
been  injudiciously  viewed  by  almost  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers.  He  is  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  enemies  to  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  Christianity.  For  it  is  manifest  from  all  the  records 
we  have  concerning  him,  that,  after  his  defection  from  the 
Christians,  he  retained  not  the  least  attachment  to  Christ, 
but  opposed  himself  openly  to  the  divine  Saviour,  and  as- 
sumed to  himself  blasphemously  the  title  of  the  supreme 
fower  of  God."" 

XII.  The  accounts,  which  ancient  writers  give  us  of  Si- 

mon the  magician,  and  of  his  opinions,  seem  so 
His  history  different,  and  indeed  so  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  that  certain  learned  men  have  considered  them  as 
regarding  two  different  persons,  bearing  the  name  of  Si- 
mon ;  the  one  a  magician,  and  an  apostate  from  Christian- 
ity ;  the  other  a  gnostic  philosopher.  This  opinion,  which 
supposes  a  fact,  without  any  other  proof  than  a  seeming 

"  See  Basnage,  Hisloire  dcs  Juifs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  dc  la  Bi- 
bliothtqut  des  .Quteurs  Ecclesiastiques  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  .^04. 
".V  OTicrm  ctdi^  CV/,?7rrrt.  /lb.  v,  p.  272-,  ecliT.  Spenon-i 
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difference  in  the  narration  of  the  ancient  historians,  ought 
not  to  be  too  Hghtly  adopted.  To  depart  from  the  autho- 
rity of  ancient  writers  in  this  matter  is  by  no  means  pru- 
dent; nor  is  it  necessary  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts 
already  mentioned,  whose  inconsistency  is  not  real,  but 
apparent  only.  Simon  was,  by  birth,  a  Samaritan,  or  a 
Jew  ;  when  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Alexandria,''  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  magic,  which  was  nothing  very 
uncommon  at  that  time,  and  persuaded  the  Samaritans, 
by  fictitious  miracles,  that  he  had  received  from  God  the 
power  of  commanding  and  restraining  those  evil  beings  by 
which  mankind  were  tormented.^  Having  seen  the  mira- 
cles which  PhiHp  wrought,  by  a  divine  power,  he  joined 
himself  to  this  apostle,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  but  with  no  other  design  than  to  receive  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  in  order  to  promote  a  low  interest, 
and  to  preserve  and  increase  his  impious  authority  over 
the  minds  of  men.  Then  St.  Peter  pointed  out  to  him  so- 
lemnly the  impiety  of  his  intentions,  and  the  vanity  of  his 
hopes,  in  that  severe  discourse  recorded  in  the  viiith 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  then  the  vile  impostor 
not  only  returned  to  his  former  ways  by  an  entire  defec- 
tion from  the  Christians,  but  also  opposed,  wherever  he 
came,  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  even  travelled  into 
different  countries  with  that  odious  design.  Many  things 
are  recorded  of  this  impostor,  of  his  tragical  end,  and  of 
the  statue  erected  to  him  at  Rome,  which  the  greatest  part 
of  the  learned  reject  as  fabulous.  They  are  at  least  un- 
certain, and  destitute  of  all  probability.^ 

XIII.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Simon  was  in  the  class 
of  those  philosophers,  who  not  only  maintained  and  .loc- 
the  eternity  of  matter,  but  also  the  existence  of  an  "'"*" 
evil  being,  who  presided  and  thus  shared  the  empire  of 
the  universe,  with  the  supreme  and  beneficent  Mind. 

^  Clementina  HomiL  ii.  p.  633,  torn.  ii.  PP.  Aposl. 

y  Acts  viii.  9,  10. 

'^  See  Beausobre,  Histoire  des  Manich.  p.  203,  395.  Van  Dale's  dissertation,  De 
Statua  Simonis,  subjoined  to  his  discourse  concerning  the  ancient  oracles.  Dellin- 
gius,  Observat-  Sacr.  lib.  i.  Observ.  xxxvi.  p.  140.  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
/'Histoire  de  VEglise,  toai.  i.  p.  340.  0=  The  circumstances  of  Simon's  tragical  end, 
viz.  his  having  pretended  to  fly,  by  a  miraculous  power,  in  order  to  please  the  em- 
peror Nero,  who  was  fond  of  magic  ;  his  falling  to  the  ground,  and  breakin?/his 
limbs  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ;  and  his  put         ^'i- 


ttulh,  as  favourable  to  a  system  of  religion,  or  rather  supersfition,  which  tana  and 
vpa.^nn  loudly  disown, 
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And  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  different  members  of  this  sect,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Simon  embraced  the  opinion  of  those  who  held 
that  matter  moved  from  eternity  by  an  intrinsic  and  neces- 
sary activity,  had,  by  its  innate  force  produced  at  a 
certain  period  of  time,  from  its  own  substance,  the  evil 
principle  which  now  exercises  dominion  over  it,  with 
all  his  numerous  train  of  attendants.  From  this  per- 
nicious doctrine,  the  other  errors  attributed  to  him  con- 
cerning/«^e,  the  indifferetice  of  human  actions,  the  impurity 
of  the  human  body,  the  power  of  magic,  and  such  like  ex- 
travagances, flow  naturally  as  from  their  true  and  genuine 
source."  But  this  odious  magician  still  proceeded  to  more 
shocking  degrees  of  enormity  in  his  monstrous  fictions ; 
for  he  pretended,  that  in  his  person  resided  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  divine  ceo7is  ;  that  another  aoji 
of  the  female  sex,  the  mother  of  all  human  souls,  dwelt 
in  the  person  of  his  mistress  Helena,''  and  that  he  came,  by 
the  command  of  God,  upon  earth,  to  abolish  the  empire 
of  those  that  had  formed  this  material  world,  and  to  de- 
liver Helena  from  their  power  and  dominion. 

XIV.  Another  wrong  headed  teacher  named  Menander, 
a  Samaritan  also  by  birth,  appeared  in  this 
Menander.  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by 
Simon ;  though  this  opinion  has  no  other  foundation,  than 
the  general  notion,  that  all  the  various  sects  of  the  gnos- 
tics derived  their  origin  from  that  magician;  and  this  notion 
is  entirely  groundless.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Menander  should 
rather  be  ranked  with  the  lunatics  than  with  the  heretics  of 
antiquity,  seeing  he  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  world  as  the  promised  Saviour.  For  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  testimonies  of  Irenseus,  Justin,  and  Tertul- 
lian,  that  he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  {£ons  sent  from  the 
pleroma,  or  celestial  regions,  to  succour  the  souls  that  lay 

a  The  dissertation  of  Horbius,  concerning  Simon  the  magician,  which  was  publish- 
ed not  long  ago,  in  the  Biblioth.  Hmresialogica  of  Voigtius,  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  511, 
seems  preferable  to  any  thing  else  upon  that  subject,  though  it  be  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, and  not  sufficiently  finished.  He  follows  the  steps  of  his  master  Tho- 
masius,  who,  with  admirable  penetration,  discovered  the  true  source  of  that  multi- 
tude of  errors,  with  which  the  gnostics,  and  particularly  Simonj  were  so  dismally 
polluted.  Voigtius,  in  (he  place  above  cited,  p.  567,  gives  a  list  of  the  other  authors 
wlift  have  made  any  mention  of  this  impostor. 

b  uppj^  very  learned  men  have  given  an  allegorical  explication  of  what  the  an- 
cient"^ rs  say  concerning  Helena,  the  mistress  of  this  magician,  and  imagine  that 
bythe\  ne  Helena  is  signified  either  wi«</er,  or  s;n"n'<.  But  nothing  is  more  rasy 
than  to  B.bw  noon  v/hnt  slight  foundation"  this  opinion  i=  hnilr. 

\ 
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groaning  under  bodily  oppression  and  servitude,  and  to 
maintain  them  against  the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the 
c^emow*  that  hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary  world. 
As  this  doctrine  was  built  upon  the  same  foundation  with 
that  of  Simon  Magus,  therefore  the  ancient  writers  looked 
upon  him  as  the  instructer  of  Menander. 

XV.  If  then  we  separate  these  three  persons,  now  suc- 
cessively mentioned,  from  the  heretics  of  the  first  Nicola- 
century,  we  may  rank  among  the  chief  of  the  "*"'" 
Christian  sectaries,  and  particularly  of  those  that  bear  the 
general  name  of  gnostics,theNicolaitans,whomChrist  him- 
self mentions  with  abhorrence, by  the  mouth  of  hisapostle.*" 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  divine  Saviour  does  not  reproach 
them  with  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  deity,  but 
with  the  licentiousness  of  their  practice,  and  the  contempt 
of  that  solemn  law  which  the  apostles  had  enacted.  Acts, 
XV.  29,  against  fornication,  and  the  use  of  meats  offered  to 
idols.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  writers  of  the  second 
and  the  following  centuries,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Cle- 
mens, and  others,  affirm,  that  the  Nicolaitans  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  the  gnostics, concerning  the  two  principles  of 
all  things,  the  ceons,  and  the  origin  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 
The  authority  of  these  writers  would  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  this  matter,  were  there  not  some  reason  to  imagine, 
that  they  confounded,  in  their  narrations,  two  sects  very 
different  from  each  other  ;  that  of  the  Nicolaitans,  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelations  ;  and  another  founded  by  a 
certain  Nicolaus,  in  the  second  century,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gnostics.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  too  doubtful 
a  nature  to  justify  a  positive  decision  on  either  side. 

XVI.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  that  Cerinthus  may  be 
placed  with  propriety  among  the  gnostics,  though 
the  learned  are  not  entirely  agreed  whether  he 
belongs  to  the  heretics  of  the  first  or  the  second 
century.'*  This  man  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  having  ap- 
plied himself  to  letters  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria,*  at- 
tempted at  length  to  form  a  new  and  singular  system  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  by  a  monstrous  combination  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the 
Jews  and  gnostics.     From  the  latter  he  borrowed  their 

c  Rev.  ii.  6,  14,  15. 

d  See  Sam.  Basnage,  Annal.  Polit.  Ecdes.  torn.  ii.  p.  fi.  Faydit,  Edairclsseinejts  sur 
VHisloire  Ecdes.  des  deux  premiers  Siedes,  cap.  v.  p.  04.  The  opinion  of  these  Uvo 
Jearned  men  is  opposed  by  Buddffius,  De  Ecdes.  ApostoUca,  cap.  v.  p.  412. 

'-Theodoret.  Fabul.  Hitret.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  219,  torn.  iii.  opp. 
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pleroma,  their  aons,  their  demiurge,  &c.  and  so  modified 
and  tempered  these  fictions,  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Ju- 
daism,which  must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress 

of  his  heresy.  He  taught  "  that  the  creator  of  this  world, 
whom  he  considered  also  as  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of 
the  Jewish  people,  was  a  being  endowed  with  the  great- 
est virtues,  and  derived  his  birth  from  the  Supreme  God  ; 
that  this  being  fell,  by  degrees,  from  his  native  virtue,  and 
his  primitive  dignity ;  that  the  Supreme  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  determined  to  destroy  his  empire,  and  sent 
upon  earth,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  ever  happy  and 
glorious  oions,  whose  name  was  Christ ;  that  this  Christ 
chose  for  his  habitation  the  person  of  Jesus,  a  man  of  the 
most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  entered 
into  him  while  he  was  receiving  the  baptism  of  John  in 
the  waters  of  Jordan ;  that  Jesus,  after  his  union  with 
Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and  was,  by  his  instigation,  seized  and  crucified  by 
the  Hebrew  chiefs ;  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive, 
Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone 
was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death."  Ce- 
rinthus  required  of  his  followers,  that  they  should  wor- 
ship the  father  of  Christ,  even  the  Supreme  God,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Son;  that  they  should  abandon  the  law- 
giver of  the  Jews  ;  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  creator 
of  the  world ;  that  they  should  retain  a  part  of  the  law 
given  by  Moses,  but  should,  nevertheless,  employ  their 
principal  attention  and  care  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the 
precepts  of  Christ.  To  encourage  them  to  this,  he  promi- 
sed them  the  resurrection  of  this  mortal  body,  after  which 
was  to  commence  a  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  delights, 
during  Christ's  earthly  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  happy  and  never  ending  life 
in  the  celestial  world.  For  Cerinthus  held,  that  Christ 
will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  former 
union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  with  his  people  in 
the  land  of  Palestine  during  a  thousand  years. 

XVII.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  church  was 

The  Naia-  troublcd  Avlth  early  disputes  concerning  the  law 
thmnites*  of  Moscs,  and  the  Jewish  rites.  Those,  however, 
;Mmgto'ihesel  who  cousidcrcd  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic; 
coud  century,  j.j^^g  ^^  neccssary  to  salvation,  had  not,  in  this 
first  century,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  break  off  all  commu- 
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iiion  with  such  as  differed  from  them  in  this  matter. 
Therefore  they  were  still  regarded  as  brethren,  though  of 
the  weaker  sort.  But  when,  after  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  these  zealots  for 
the  Jewish  rites  deserted  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians, and  estabhshed  separate  meetings  among  themselves, 
then  they  were  numbered  with  those  sects  who  had  de- 
parted from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  Hence  the  name 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  by  which  the  judaizing  Chris- 
tians were  distinguished  from  those  who  looked  upon  the 
Mosaic  worship  and  ceremonies  as  entirely  abolished  by 
the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth.  We  shall  only 
observe  further  under  this  head,  that  though  the  Naza- 
renes  and  Ebionites  are  generally  placed  amon^  the  sects 
of  the  apostolic  age,  yet  they  really  belong  to  the  second 
century,  wliich  wa,s  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence 
as  a  sect. 
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PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GONCBRNING  THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  In  this  century  the  Roman  sceptre  was,  for  the  most 
part,  swayed  by  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate  The  state  of 
turn.     Trajan,  though  too  ea:gerly  bent  upon  the  '""^  rep^xh\io 

Eursuit  of  glory,  and  not  always  sufficiently  attentive  to 
is  conduct,  nor  prudent  in  his  measures,  was  nevertheless 
endowed  with  many  virtues,  and  the  predominant  lines  of 
his  character  were  clemency  and  benevolence.  Adrian 
was  of  a  more  harsh  and  untractable  temper ;  yet  very  far 
from  deserving  the  reputation  of  a  wicked  or  unjust  prince. 
He  was  of  a  mixed  character,  chargeable  with  several 
vices,  and  estimable  on  account  of  many  excellent  qualities. 
The  Antonines  were  illustrious  models  of  humanity,  good- 
ness, and  sublime  virtue.  Severus  himself,  in  whose  cha- 
racter and  disposition  such  an  unexpected  and  disadvan- 
tageous change  was  effected,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  unjust  toward  none,  and  even  the  Christians  were 
treated  by  him  with  equity  and  mildness. 

II.  This  lenity  of  the  emperors  was  singularly  advanta- 
geous to  those  Christians  who  lived  under  the  Ro-  xbe  progress 
man  sceptre;  it  suspended  sometimes  their  suffer-  fn^^he^Roman 
ings,  and  alleviated  the  burden  of  their  distresses,  ^"'p'"^^" 
For,  though  edicts  of  a  severe  nature  were  issued  out 
against  them,  and  the  magistrates,  animated  by  the  priests 
and  by  the  multitude,  shed  their  blood  with  a  cruelty  which 
frequently  exceeded  even  the  dictates  of  the  most  barba- 
rous laws,  yet  there  was  always  some  remedy  that  ac- 
companied these  evils,  and  softened  their  severity.  Trar 
Jan,  however  condemnable  in  other  respects,  on  account 
of  his  conduct  toward  the  Christians,  was  yet  engaged,  by 
the  representations  that  Pliny  the  younger  gave  of  tjiem, 
to  forbid  all  search  to  be  made  after  them>    He  also  pro- 
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hibited  all  anoii}  mous  libels  and  accusations,  by  which 
the  Christians  had  so  often  been  perfidiously  exposed  to 
the  greatest  sufiierings."  Antoninus  Pius  went  so  far  as  to 
enact  penal  laws  against  their  accusers.''  And  others,  by 
various  acts  of  beneficence  and  compassion,  defended 
them  from  the  injurious  treatment  ef  the  priests  and  peo- 
ple. Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  this  century,  the 
limits  of  the  church  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
nimiber  of  converts  to  Christianity  prodigiously  augment- 
ed. Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  the  most  respectable 
and  authentic  testimonies,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  ; 
testimonies,  whose  evidence  and  authority  are  every  way 
superior  to  the  vain  attempts  which  some  have  made  to 
obscure  and  weaken  them.'' 

III.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  particularly  the  different 

countries  on  which  the  hght  of  celestial  truth  first 
u^l'J'Ureen-  fo^tj  lu  thls  agc.  Thc  ancient  records  that  yet  re- 
\l^l^^^bf  OS-  main,  do  not  give  us  information  sufficient  to  de- 
p'=*-  terniine  that  matter  with  certainty;  nor  is  it,  in- 

deed, a  matter  of  much  importance.  We  are,  however, 
assured  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies,  that 
Christ  was  worshipped  as  God,  almost  thoughout  the 
whole  east,  as  also  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celts, 
Britons,  and  many  other  nations  f  but  which  of  them  re- 
ceived the  gospel  in  the  first  century,  and  which  in  the 
second,  is  a  question  unanswerable  at  this  distance  of  time. 
Panttenus,  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  is  said  to 
have  conveyed  to  the  Indians  the  knowledge  of  Christ.^ 
But  after  an  attentive  examination  of  the  account  which 
Eusebius  gives  of  this  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  these 
Indians  were  certain  Jews,  inhabitants  of  the  Happy 
Arabia,  whom  Bartholomew  the  apostle  had  before  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  according 
to  the  accoimt  of  St.  Jerome,  Panttenus  found  among  this 
people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  had  received 
from  Bartholomew  their  first  teacher. 

IV.  The  Christian  religion,  having  penetrated  among  the 

a  See  Pliny's  fiiistlcs,  book  x.  let.  xcvili. 

'    Eusebius  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  caj).  xiii.  p.  126. 

c  See  Moyles  k tiers  concerning  the  thundering  legion,  wilii  llie  remarks  whicli 
Di,  Moshelm  has  -annexed  to  his  Latin  translation  of  llieni,  published  at  the  end  of  a 
work,  entitled,  Hynlagma  Disscrl.  ad  Havcliores  Disciplinas  perlinent.  See  also  the 
^ialo^iie  betweei  Justin  JMaityr  and  Trypho  the  Jew,  p.  341. 

ti  li-enaeus  covtr.  Hares,  lii-  i.  cap.  x.  TertuUian  adv.  Jud(eos,  cap.  yii,  p.  S'lS. 

e*£u,:eb!us,  M:S{,  ficcks,  book  v.  Co  x.  Jerome  Calal.  ,'5mptvT.  EccUs..  c.xxxvi,  ^i 
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Gauls,  seems  to  have  passed  from  thence  into 
that  part  of  Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  J^,l  '„"f"7jj; 
Romans,  and  from  thence  into  Britain.'  Certain  ^^'""^°^- 
German  churches,  indeed,  are  fondly  ambitious  of  deri- 
ving their  origin  from  St.  Peter,  and  from  the  companions 
of  the  other  apostles.  The  Britons  also  are  willing 
to  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Bede,  that  in  this 
century,  and  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  their 
king  Lucius  addressed  himself  to  Eleutherus  the  Roman 
pontiff,  for  doctors  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  having  obtained  his  request,  embraced  the  gospel.^ 
But  after  all,  these  traditions  are  extremely  doubtful,  and 
are,  indeed,  rejected  by  such  as  have  learning  sufficient  to 
weigh  the  credibility  of  ancient  narrations. 

v.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  light  of  Christianity  may 
have  reached  Transalpine  Gaul,  now  called  conversianof 
France,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  apostolic  age,  "»=^'*"'s- 
either  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  themselves,  or  their 
immediate  successors.  But  we  have  no  records  that 
mention  with  certainty  the  estabhshment  of  Christian 
churches  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  second  centurv. 
Pothinus,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  zeal,  set  out  from 
Asia  in  company  with  Irenaeus  and  others,  and  laboured 
in  the  Christian  cause  with  such  success  among  the  Gauls, 
that  churches  were  estabhshed  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  of 
which  Pothmus  himself  was  the  first  bishop.'' 

VI.  The  writers  of  this  century  attribute  this  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  to  the  power  of  God,  to  the 
energy  of  divine  truth,  to  the  extraordinary  gifts,  oTlllf  N°ew 
which  were  imparted  to  the  first  Christians,  and  ^«'«™«"t- 
the  miracles  and  prodigies  that  were  wrought  in  their  be- 
half, and  at  their  command  ;  nor  do  they  ascribe  almost 
any  part  of  the  amazing  success  that  attended  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  to  the  intervening  succours  of  human 

f  Ursiniis,  Bebelius,  and  others,  have  vvritten  learnedly  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
German  churches,  which  'lertullian  and  Irenaus  mention  as  erected  in  this  century. 
Add  to  these,  the  ample  illustrHtions  of  this  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Liron's 
Singularilis  Histor.  et  Litter,  fort.  iv.  p.  193  The  celebrated  Dora.  Calmet  has  ju- 
diciously refuted  the  common  and  popular  accounts  of  she  first  Christian  doctors  ia 
Germany,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  Diss-  sur  les  Eveques  de  Treves,  part  iii. 
iv.  See  also  BoUandus,  Act.  Sanctor.  p.  922.  Hontheim  Diss,  de  Mra  Episcop.Trevir. 
torn.  i.   Hist.  Trevir. 

g  See  Usher  Antiq.  Eccles.  Brilann.  cap.  i.  p.  7  3  as  also  Godwin,  De  conversione 
Brilcnn.  cap.  i.  p.  7,  and  Rapin's  History  of  England. 

h  See  the  epistle  of  Petrus  de  Marca,  concerning  the  first  rise  of  Christianity  in 
France,  published  among  the  dissertations  of  that  author;  and  also  by  Valesius,  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History.  See  also  Hisioire  Literaire  de  InFrancSp 
torn,  ij  p.  S23.    Liron'?  Singularity  Hisfo^-  ?■'-  Litermres,  voL  iv. 
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means  or  secon  1  causes.  But  this  is  carrying  the  matter 
too  far.  The  wisdom  of  human  counsels,  and  the  useful 
efforts  of  learning  and  prudence,  are  too  inconsiderately 
excluded  from  this  account  of  things.  For  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  pious  diligence  and  zeal,  with  which 
many  learned  and  worthy  men  recommended  the  sacred 
writings,  and  spread  them  abroad  in  translations,  which 
rendered  them  useful  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written,  contributed  much  to 
the  success  and  propagation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Latin  versions  of  these  sacred  books  were  multiplied  by 
the  pious  labours  of  the  learned  with  particular  diligence, 
because  that  language  was  now  more  universal  than  any 
other.*  Among  these  versions,  that  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Italic,  obtained  universally  the 
preference,  and  was  followed  by  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and 
Ethiopic  versions,  whose  dates  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
certainty.'' 

VII.  Among  the  obstacles  that  retarded  the  progress  of 
cbmtians  Christjanitv,  the  impious  calumnies  of  its  enemies 
hereucrreful  werc  the  luost  cousidcrablc.  The  persons,  the 
'^"  characters,  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  first 

Christians  were  motjt  unjustly  treated,  and  most  perfidious- 
ly misrepresented  to  the  credulous  multitude,  who  were 
restrained  by  this  only  from  embracing  the  gospel.  Those 
therefore,  who  by  their  apologetic  writings  in  favour  of  the 
Christians  destroyed  the  poisonous  influence  of  detrac- 
tion, rendered,  no  doubt,  signal  service  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  by  removing  the  chiel  impediment  that  retarded  its 
progress.  Nor  were  the  writings  of  such  as  combated  with 
success  the  ancient  heretics  without  their  use,  especially 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  church.  For  the  insipid  and 
extravagant  doctrines  of  these  sectaries,  and  the  gross  im- 
moralities with  which  they  were  chargeable,  were  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  Christian  religion,  by  disgusting 

i  See  Augiistin.     De  dodrina  Chrisliana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  p.  85,  edit.  Calixt. 

1'  See  Jo.  (Jottlob.  Carpzov.  Critira sacra.  Vet    Test.  p.  673. 

03=  I  Nothing  more  injurious  can  be  conceived  than  the  terms  of  contempt,  indig- 
nation, and  reproach,  which  the  heathens  employed  iu  expressing  their  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  who  were  called  by  them  atheists,  because  they  derided  (he  heathen 
polytheism  ;  masiicians,  because  they  wrought  miracles ;  self-mwderers,  because  they 
suffered  martyrdom  cheerfully  for  the  truth  ;  haters  of  the  light,  because,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  persecutions  raised  against  them,  they  were  forced,  at  first,  to  hold  their 
religious  assemblies  in  the  night ;  with  a  multitude  of  other  ignominious  epithets  em- 
ployed against  them  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Celsus,  &c.  See  Bingham's  jlntiquilies 
of  Ihc  Ckristimi  Church,  book  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  6. 
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many  at  whatever  carried  the  Christian  name.  But  when 
it  was  known,  by  the  writings  of  those  who  defended 
Christianity,  that  these  corrupt  heretics  were  held  in  aver- 
sion, instead  of  being  patronized  by  the  true  followers  of 
Christ,  then  the  clouds  that  were  cast  over  the  religion  of 
Jesus  were  dispersed,  and  the  prejudices  that  had  been 
raised  against  it  were  fully  removed. 

VIII.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  express,  how  much 
the  miraculous  powers  and  extraordinary  gifts 
which  were  displayed  in  the  ministry  of  the  first 
heralds  of  the  gospel,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  "^  ^"^''^ 
bounds  of  the  church.  These  gifts,  however,  which  were 
given  for  wise  and  important  reasons,  began  gradually  to 
diminish  in  proportion  as  the  reasons  ceased  for  which 
they  were  conferred.  And,  accordingly,  when  almost  all 
nations  were  enlightened  with  the  truth,  and  the  number 
of  Christian  churches  increased  daily  in  all  places,  then 
the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  began  gradually  to  decrease. 
It  appears,  at  the  same  time,  from  unexceptionable  testi- 
monies, that  the  other  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  the 
amnipotence  and  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  had  so  richly 
endowed  the  rising  church,  were  in  several  places  conti- 
nued during  this  century.™ 

IX.  We  cannot  indeed  place,  with  any  degree  of  certain- 
ty, among  the  effects  of  a  miraculous  power  yet 
remaining  in  the  church,  the  story  of  the  Christian  riMe^lifun! 
legioUy  who  by  their  prayers  drew  from  heaven  a  '^'=""&i«g'"" 
refreshing  shower  upon  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
ready  to  perish  with  thirst,  when  that  emperor  was  at  war 
with  the  Marcomanni.  This  remarkable  event,  which 
gave  to  the  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  the  name 
of  the  thundering  legion,  on  account  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning  that  destroyed  the  enemy,  while  the  shower  re- 
vived the  fainting  Romans,  has  been  mentioned  by  many 
writers.  But  whether  it  was  really  miraculous  or  not,  has 
been  much  disputed  among  learned  men.  Some  think 
that  the  Christians,  by  a  pious  sort  of  mistake,  attributed 
this  unexpected  and  seasonable  shower,  which  saved  the 
Roman  army,  to  a  miraculous  interposition  ;  and  this  opi- 
nion is  indeed  supported  by  the  weightiest  reasons,  as  well 
as  by  the  most  respectable  authorities." 

™  Pfanner,  De  donis  miraculosis.  Spencer,  //o/.  ad  Grig,  contra  Celsum,  p.  5,  6. 
Mammacbius,  Originum  et  AntiquUat.  Christianar.  tom,  i,  p.  363,  ^c. 

•>  Such  readers  as  are  desirous  to  know  what  learned  men  have  alleged  on  both  sides 
■of  this  carious  questiooj  may  consult  Witsicre's  Dissertat,  dc  Legione  Fultrmotrice', 
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X.  Let  us  distinguish  what  is  doubtful  in  this  story,  from 
More  than  that  which  is  certain.     It  is  certain,  that  the  Ro- 
dubious.       jjjj^jj  army,  enclosed  by  the  enemy,  and  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  and  even  desperate  condition  by  the 
thirst  under  which  they  languished  in  a  parched  desert, 
was  revived  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rain.     It  is  also 
certain,  that  both  the  heathens  and  the  Christians  looked 
upon  this  event  as  extraordinary  and  miraculous ;  the  for- 
mer attributing  it  to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  or  the  power  of  ma- 
gic ;  the  latter  to  Christ,  interposing  thus  unexpectedly,  in 
consequence  of  their  prayers.  It  is  still  further  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  served  at 
this  time  in  the  Roman  army,  and  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, that,  in  such  trying  circumstances  of  calamity  and  dis- 
tress, they  implored  the  merciful  interposition  and  succours 
of  their  God  and  Saviour.  And  as  the  Christians  of  these 
times  looked  upon  all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles, 
and  ascribed  to  their  prayers  all  the  uncommon  and  singu- 
lar occurrences  of  an  advantageous  nature  that  happened 
to  the  Roman  empire,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that 
upon  the  present  occasion,  they  attributed  the  deliverance 
of  Antoninus  and  his  army  to  a  miraculous  interposition 
which  they  had  obtained  from  above.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  an  invariable 
maxim,  universally  adopted  by  the  wise  and  judicious,  that 
no  events  are  to  be  esteemed. miraculous,  which  may  be 
rationally  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  accounted  for 
by  a  recourse  to  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence; 
and  as  the  unexpected  shower,  which  restored  the  expi- 
ring force  of  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  explained  without 
rising  beyond  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the 
conclusion  is  manifest ;  nor  can  it  be  doubtful  in  what 
light  we  are  to  consider  that  remarkable  event. 

which  is  subjoined  to  his  ^gyptiaca,  in  defence  of  this  miracle;  as  also  what  is  alleged 
against  it  by  Dan.  Larroque,  in  a  discourse  upon  that  subject,  subjoined  to  the  Jid- 
versaria  Sacra  ot  Matt.  Larroque,  his  father.  But  above  all,  the  controversy  between 
Sir  Peter  King*  and  Mr.  Walter  Moyle  upon  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious  ;  and  likewise  the  dissertation  of  the  learned  Jabionski,  inserted  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Miscellanea  Ltipsienna,  p.  417,  nnderthe  title  o(  Spicilegium  de 
Legione  Fulminatrice.  This  last  mentioned  author  investigates,  with  great  acuteness, 
the  reasons  and  motives  which  induced  the  Christians  to  place  so  inconsiderately 
this  shower  in  the  list  of  miracles. 

tty  *  It  is  by  mistake  that  Dr.  Mosheim  confouuds  Sir  Peter  King,  lord  chancellor  of  England  with  the 
person  who  carried  on  the  controversy  with  Moyle  concerning  the  thundtring  legion.  Moyle's 
adversary  wasMr.King,  a  clergyman,  rector  of  Topsham,  near  Exeter,  which  was  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  also  of  the  famous  chancellor's  who  bore  his  n&me.  See  the  lalers  addressed  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
King,  in  the  PostKwnous  CoUection  oj  Locke's  Le«e«,  published  I'v  Collins.  g«e  also  Lardner's  QMvBtAvp 
nj  HtiAhm,  «n,i  JeoAih  TeBfimonte»,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p,  249.  «r. 
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XI.  The  Jews  were  visited  with  new  calamities,  tirst  un- 
der Trajan,  and  then  under  Adrian,  when  under 

the  standards  of  Barcochebas,  who  gave  himself  ^,augi;'i"r^;;f 
out  for  the  Messiah,  they  rose  in  rebeUion  against  "'^  ^*'"''- 
the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  sedition,  prodigious 
numbers  of  that  miserable  people  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  a  new  city,  called  iElia  Capitolina,  was  raised  upon 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  into  which  no  Jew  was  permitted 
to  enter."  This  defeat  of  the  Jews  tended  to  confirm,  in 
some  measure,  the  external  tranquillity  of  the  Christian 
church.  For  that  turbulent  and  perfidious  nation  had 
hitherto  oppressed  and  vexed  the  Christians,  not  only  by 
presenting  every  where  to  the  Roman  magistrates  com- 
plaints and  accusations  against  them,  but  also  by  treating 
them  in  the  most  injurious  manner  in  Palestine,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  because  they  refused  to  succour 
them  against  the  Romans.  But  this  new  calamity,  which 
fell  upon  that. seditious  nation,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
exercise  their  malignity  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  as 
they  had  formerly  done. 

XII.  Among  other  accessions  to  the  splendour  and  force 
of  the  growing  church,  we  may  reckon  the  learned 

and  ingenious  labours  of  those  philosophers  and  fon'lS'^^t 
literati,  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  '^^"^'^''"''y- 
this  century.  I  am  sensible  that  the  advantages  arising 
from  hence  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  will  be  disputed 
by  many  ;  and  indeed,  when  the  question  is  thus  proposed, 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  interests  of  Christianity  have 
gained  or  lost  by  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  the  specu- 
lations of  philosophers,  that  have  been  employed  in  its 
defence,  I  confess  myself  incapable  of  solving  it  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  For  nothing  is  more  manifest  than  this 
truth,  that  the  noble  simplicity  and  dignity  of  rehgion  were 
sadly  corrupted  in  many  places,  when  the  philosophers 
blended  their  opinions  with  its  pure  doctrines,  and  were 
audacious  enough  to  submit  that  divine  system  of  faith  and 
piety  to  be  scrutinized  and  modified  by  the  fallible  rule  of 
imperfect  reason. 

"  Justin  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  49^  2^8, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

9«CEJR:9li^ki    IHK    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO   THE    CHURCtT 
IN    THIS    CENTURY. 

i.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  no  laWvS 
in  force  against  tlie  Christians  ;  for  the  senate  had 
^utlm  S-r  annulled  the  cruel  edicts  of  Nero,  and  Nerva  had 
Trojan.  abrogatcd  the  sanguinary  laws  of  his  predecessor 
Domitian.  But  notwithstandmg  this,  a  horrid  custom  pre- 
vailed of  persecuting  the  Christians^  and  even  of  putting 
them  to  death,  as  often  as  a  bloody  priesthood,  or  an  out- 
rageous populace,  set  on  by  them,  demanded  their  destruc- 
tion. Hence  it  happened,  that  even  under  the  reign  of 
the  good  Trajan,  popular  clamours''  were  raised  against 
the  Christians,  many  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  a 
merciless  multitude.  Such  were  the  riotous  proceedings 
that  happened  in  Bithynia,  under  the  administration  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who,  upon  that  occasion,  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  to  know  in  what  manner  he  was  to  conduct 
himself  toward  the  Christians.  The  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Trajan  amounted  to  this,  "  that  the  Christians 
were  not  to  be  officiously  sought  after,'^  but  that  such  as 
were  accused  and  conmcted  of  an  adherence  to  Christianity 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  as  wicked  citizens,  if  they  did  not 
return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors." 

II.  This  edict  of  Trajan,  being  registered  among  the 
public  and  solemn  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  set 
T^Vnt  orucr  bouuds  iudccd  to  the  fury  of  those  who  persecuted 
lo  fiwi,.  ^Yi^  Christians,  but  was,  however,  the  occasion  of 
martyrdom  to  many,  even  under  the  best  emperors.  For, 
as  often  as  an  accuser  appeared,  and  the  person  accused 
of  an  adherence  to  Christianity,  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  the  only  alternative  then  was  apostacy  or  death, 
since  a  magnanimous  perseverance  in  the  Christian  faith 
was,  according  to  the  edict  of  Trajan,  a  capital  crime^ 
And  accordingly  the  venerable  and  aged  Simeon,  son  of 
Cleophas,  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  by  this  very  law 
crucified  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  formed  against 
him  by  the  Jews.^  By  the  same  law  also  was  the  great  and 
pious  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  ordered  by  Trajan  him- 


P  Euscbiiis,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  iii,  cap.  xxxii.  p.  103. 

<j  Sre  J'liiiy's  letters,  book  x.  let.  xcvii.  and  xcviii.  which  have  been  iliustratetl  by 
inany  learned  men,  such  as  Vossius,  Bohmer,  Baldwin,  Heuman,  and  others. 
T^  Eiisebius,  Hist.  Eccks.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xjuyii-  P-  103. 
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self  to  expire. in  the  Roman  theatre,  exposed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  furious  beasts ;'  for  as  the  law  denounced  simply 
death  to  such  as  were  convicted  of  an  attachment  to  Christ 
the  kind  of  punishment  was  left  by  the  legislator  to  th< 
choice  of  the  judge. 

III.  Such  of  the  Christians  as  could  conceal  their  pro- 
fession  were  indeed  sheltered  under  the  law  of  Perscmiou 
Trajan,  which  was,  therefore,  a  disagreeable  re-  ""•^^"  ^**"'" 
straint  upon  the  heathen  priests,  who  breathed  nothing  but 
fury  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  office  of  an  ac- 
cuser was  also  become  dangerous,  and  very  few  wer« 
disposed  to  undertake  it,  so  that  the  sacerdotal  craft  was 
now  inventing  new  methods  to  oppress  the  Christians.  The 
law  of  Trajan  was,  therefore,  artfully  evaded  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Adrian.  The  populace,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  their  priests,  .demanded  of  their  magistrates,  witlt 
one  voice,  during  the  public  games,  the  destruction  of  the 
Christians ;  and  the  magistrates,  fearing  that  a  sedition 
might  be  the  consequence  of  despising  or  opposing  these 
popular  clamours,  were  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  them 
m  their  request.  During  these  commotions,  Serenus  Gra- 
iiianus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  represented  to  the  emperor  how 
barbarous  and  unjust  it  was  to  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  a  law- 
less multitude,  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  no  crime. 
Nor  was  his  wise  and  equitable  remonstrance  witliout 
effect ;  for  Adrian,  by  an  edict  issued  out  to  these  magis- 
trates, prohibited  the  pultiog  the  Christians  to  death,  unless 
they  were  regularly  accused  and  convicted  of  crimes  com» 
mitted  against  the  laws  ;  and  this  edict  appears  to  have 
been  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  law  of  Trajan.'  The  mo- 
deration  of  the  emperor  in  this  edict  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  owing  to  the  admirable  apologies  of  Quadratus  and 
Aristides,  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  which  were  every 
way  proper  to  dispel  the  angry  prejudices  of  a  mind  that 
had  any  sense  of  equity  and  humanity  left.  But  it  was 
not  from  the  Romans  alone,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  to  feel  oppression  ;  Barcochebas,  the  fictitious  king 
of  the  Jews,  whom  Adrian  afterward  defeated,  vented 
against  them  all  his  fury,  because  they  refused  to  join  his 
standards,  and  second  his  rebellion." 

s  See  the  Acta  Marhjrii  Ignafiani,  published  by  Ruinart,  and  also  in  the  collection  tf 
the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

t  Compare  Eusebius,  Hist.  Er.clcs.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iit.  with  Balduinus  ad  Edicta  ^■finf^ 
n  Chrislianos,  p.  78. 
"  Ju?tin  Mart,  Apologia  sceunda,  p.  73,  edit.  Colon, 
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IV.  The  law  of  Adrian,  according  to  its  natural  sense, 
The  perse-  scemcd  to  covcr  the  Christians  from  the  fury  of 
Antoninu""*'  thcir  cnemics,  since  it  rendered  them  punishable 
^""  on  no  other  account  than  the  commission  of  crimes, 

and  since  the  magistrates  refused  to  interpret  their  religion 
as  the  crime  mentioned  in  the  imperial  edict.  Therefore 
their  enemies  mvented  a  new  method  of  attacking  them, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  even  by  accusing  them 
of  impiety  and  atheism.  This  calumny  was  refuted  in  an 
apology  for  the  Christians,  presented  to  the  emperor  by 
Justin  Martyr,  in  consequence  of  which  this  equitable  prince 
ordered,  that  all  proceedings  against  them  should  be  re- 
gulated by  the  law  of  Adrian."^  This,  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  rage  of  blood-thirsty  persecution  ; 
for,  some  time  after  this,  on  occasion  of  some  earthquakes 
which  happened  in  Asia,  the  people  renewed  their  violence 
against  the  Christians,  whom  they  considered  as  the  authors 
of  those  calamities,  and  treated  consequently  in  the  most 
cruel  and  injurious  manner.  The  emperor,  informed  of 
these  unjust  and  barbarous  proceedmgs,  addressed  an  edict 
to  the  whole  province  of  Asia,  in  which  he  denounced 
capital  punishment  against  such  as  should,  for  the  future, 
accuse  the  Christians,  without  being  able  to  prove  them 
guilty  of  any  crime.' 

v.  This  worthy  prince  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aure- 
The  persecu-  hus  Automnus  thc  philosopher,  whom  most  writers 
MarcusAnto-  havc  cclcbrated  beyond  measure,  on  account  of 
j.inu!.  j^jg  extraordinary  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  reasons  of  these  pompous  encomiums  ; 
for  here,  the  clemency  and  justice  of  that  emperor  suffer  a 
strange  eclipse.  He  did  iioc,  indeed,  revoke  the  edict  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  or  abrogate  the  laws  which  the  preceding 
emperors  had  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Christians  ;  but  he 
did  what  was  equally  pernicious  to  them.  Without  exami- 
ning impartially  their  cause,  he  lent  an  easy  and  attentive 

w  Euscbia?,  Hist.  Ecdes.Yih.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  148. 
Eusebiup,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  p.  126.  WT  It  is  proper  to  be  observed, 
that  the  word  crime,  in  several  former  edicts,  had  not  been  suiRciently  determined  in 
its  signification ;  so  that  we  find  the  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  even  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, applying  this  term  to  the  profession  oi  Chn.-^tian  ty.  Bat  the  equitable  edict 
of  this  good  emperor  decided  that  point  on  the  side  of  liumanity  and  justice,  as  appears 
from  the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  province  of  Asia,  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians, and  which  conclude"  with  the  followmo  v/ords  ;  "  if  any  one,  for  the  future,  shall 
nioiest  the  Christians,  and  accuse  them  mei  cly  on  account  of  their  religion,  let  the  person 
thus  accused  be  discharged,  though  he  is  found  to  he  a  Christian,  and  the  accuser  be  pnn 
ished  accorduis  to  the  rigour  of  ihe  law.'" 
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ear  to  all  the  most  virulent  insinuations  of  their  enemies, 
and  more  especially  to  the  malignant  calumnies  of  the  phi- 
losophers, who  accused  them  of  the  most  horrid  crimes, 
and  the  most  monstrous  impiety,  and  charged  them  with 
renewing  the  shocking  feast  of  Thyestes,  and  the  inces- 
tuous amours  of  tlie  Theban  prince.  So  that,  if  we  except 
that  of  Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  more  injuriously  and  cruelly  treated,  than  under 
that  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  reign  under  which  such  numerous  and  victo- 
rious apologies  were  published  in  their  behalf.  Those 
which  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian  drew  up, 
upon  this  occasion,  are  still  extant. 

VI.  This  emperor  issued  out  against  the  Christians,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  vain,  obstinate,  and  vicious  set  of  Ti,e  cMam: 
men,  edicts,^  which,  upon  the  whole,  were  very  by'thfcl^t- 
unjust ;  though  we  do  not  know,  at  this  distance  h""'  ""'^" 
of  time,  their  particular  contents.  In  consequence  of 
these  imperial  edicts,  the  judges  and  magistrates  received 
the  accusation  which  even  slaves,  and  the  vilest  of  the 
perjured  rabble,  brought  against  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
And  the  Christians  were  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
w^ere  condemned  to  meet  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
forms,  notwithstanding  their  perfect  innocence,  and  their 
persevering  and  solemn  denial  of  the  horrid  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge.  The  imperial  edicts  were  so  positive  and 
express  agahist  inflicting  punishment  upon  such  of  the 
Christians  as  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  that  the  corrupt 
judges,  who  through  motives  of  interest  or  popularity,  de- 
sired their  destruction,  were  obliged  to  suborn  false  accu- 
sers to  charge  them  with  actions,  that  might  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  la'vvs.  Hence  many  fell  victims  to 
cruel  superstition  and  popular  fury,  seconded  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  wacked  magistracy,  and  the  connivance  of  a 
prince,  who,  with  respect  to  one  set  of  men,  forgot  the 
principles  of  justice  and  clemency  which  directed  his  con- 
duct towards  all  others.  Among  these  victims,  there  were 
many  men  of  illustrious  piety,  and  some  of  eminent  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  such  as  the  holy  and  venerable  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr,  so  deservedly  re- 
nowned for  his  erudition  and  philosophy.^     Many  church- 

y  See  Melito  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecrles.  lib.  W.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  147. 

z  A  full  account  of  their  martyrdom  ia  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  work  ^.f  Ruiitart» 
entitled,  .i^cta  Sincera  Marfurv.m. 
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es,  particularly  those  of  I^yons  and  Vienne,  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  during  this  violent  persecution,  which 
raged  in  the  year  177,  and  will  be  an  indehble  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  the  prince  by  whose  order  it  was  carried 
on."* 

VII.  During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  Christians  suf- 
Their  state  fercd  Very  little ;  no  general  persecution  raged 

nloriL  anT"  against  them ;  and  anj^  cruelties  they  endured 
Keverus.  werc  conlincd  to  a  small  number,  who  had  newly 
abandoned  the  pas^v  superstitions."  But  the  scene  chan- 
g;ed  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  when  Severus 
was  declared  emperor.  Then  Asia,  Egj^pt,  and  the  other 
provinces,  were  died  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  as  appears 
i'rom  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria» 
and  other  writers.  Those  therefore  are  not  to  be  follow- 
ed, who  affirmed,  that  the  Christians  suffered  nothing  under 
Severus  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  cruel  edicts  of  this  emperor  against 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  For,  as  the  imperial  laws  against 
the  Christians  were  not  abrogated,  and  the  jnjquitous  edicts 
of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  still  in  force,  there 
was  a  door,  of  consequence,  open  to  the  fury  and  injustice 
of  corrupt  magistrates,  as  often  as  they  were  pleased  to  ex- 
ercise them  upon  the  church.  It  was  this  series  of  calami- 
ties, under  which  it  groaned  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  century,  which  engaged  Tertullian  to  write  his 
apology,  and  several  other  books,  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

VIII.  It  is  very  eas}'  to  account  for  the  sufferings  and 
calamities  with  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 

fr^""^  loaded,  when  we  consider  how  they  were  black- 
tbe.n  odious.  QYiefi  and  rendered  odious  by  the  railings,  the 
calumnies,  and  libels  of  the  heathen  priests,  and  the  other 
defenders  of  a  corrupt  and  most  abominable  system  of  su- 
perstition. The  injurious  imjjutations,  the  horrid  charges 
of  wliich  we  took  notice  above,  are  mentioned  by  all  those 
who  have  written  in  defence  of  the  Christians,  and  ought, 
indeed,  to  stand  always  upon  record,  as  a  proof  both  of 
the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  adversaries.  No- 
thing can  be  more  frivolous  and  insignificant  than  the  ob- 

a  See  the  letter  of  the  Christians  at  Lyon=,  concerning;  this  persecution,  -whicb  is  to 
be  found  in  Eusebius's  Erclcsiastical  History,  book  v.  ch.  ii.  as  also  in  Fox's  Martyrology, 
vol.  i.  "  ' 

*>  Eusebius's  Hist.  Eccks.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  191,  cap.  xvi.  p.  19,3,  cap.  xviji.  p.  186, 
f^ap.  xix.  p.  1M7.^ 
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jections  which  the  most  famous  defenders  of  paganism  op- 
posed to  the  truth  of  Christianity  at  this  time  ;  .and  sucli 
as  desire  a  convincing  proof  of  this  assertion,  have  only  to 
read  the  arguments  of  Gelsus  on  that  subject.  This  phi- 
losopher wrote  against  the  Christians  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  and  was  admirably  refuted,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, by  Origen,  who  represents  him  as  an  epicurean,  a 
mistake  which  has  been  almost  generally  followed,  where- 
as it  appears,  with  the  utmost  probability,  that  he  was  a 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  Ammonius/  Be  that 
as  it  will,  Celsus  was  a  trifling  caviller,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  answer  of  Origen ;  nor  do  his  writings  against  Chris- 
tianity serve  any  other  purpose,  than  to  show  his  malig- 
nant and  illiberal  turn  of  mind. 

Fronto  the  rhetorician,  and  Crescens  the  cynic  philoso^ 
pher,  made  also  some  wretched  attempts  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  efforts  of  the  former  are  only  known  by 
the  mention  that  is  made  of  them  by  Minutius  Felix  f 
and  the  enterprises  of  the  latter  were  confined  to  a  vehe- 
ment zeal  for  the  ruin  of  the  Christians,  and  a  virulent  per- 
secution of  Justin  Martyr,  which  ended  in  the  cruel  death 
of  that  eminent  saint.^ 

^  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  think  it  possible,  that  Celsus  could  have  been 
of  the  sect  of  Ammonius ;  since  the  former  lived  and  wrote  in  the  second  century,  where- 
as the  latter  did  not  flourish  before  the  third.  And  indeed  we  learn  from  Origen  him- 
self, that  he  knew  of  two  only  of  the  name  of  Celsus,  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  JVero, 
and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  afterward.  The  latter  was  the  philosopher 
who  wrote  against  Christianity. 

d  Octavius,  p.  266,  edit.  Herald). 

e  Justin  Mart.  Apologia  secitnda,  p-  21.  Tatian,  Oral,  contra  Grczcos]  p.  72,  edit, 
Worthii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OONCiiRNING    TUB    STATK    OF   LETTEKS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DliRIKO    'I'UIi; 

CENTURY. 

I.  Under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  letters  and  philosophy  came 
of  forth  from  the  retreat  where  they  had  languished 

during  the  savage  tyranny  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  by  the  auspicious  protection  of  this  excellent  prince* 
were  in  some  measure  restored  to  their  former  lustre.J 
This  happy  revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  in- 
deed  but  of  a  short  duration,  as  it  was  not  supported  by 
the  following  emperors,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  averse 
to  literary  pursuits.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus,  who  sur- 
passed them  all  in  learning,  gave  protection  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  stoics  alone,  and  after  the  example  of  that 
supercilious  sect,  treated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt/  And  here  we  see  the  true  reason 
why  the  writers  of  this  century  are,  in  general,  so  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  former,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
purity,  eloquence  and  taste. 

II.  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  de- 

generacy of  erudition  and  taste  did  not  amount 
Lwrnodmen.  ^q  ^^  utter  extluctlon  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
For  even  in  this  century,  there  were,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  men  of  eminent  genius  and  abilities, 
who  set  off,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  learning 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Among  the  learned  Gre- 
cians, the  first  place  is  due  to  Plutarch,  a  man  of  vast 
erudition,  whose  knowledge  was  various,  but  indigested, 
and  whose  philosophical  taste  was  corrupted  by  the  skepti- 
cal tenets  of  the  academics.  There  were  likewise,  in  all 
the  more  considerable  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  rheto- 
ricians, sophists,  and  grammarians,  who,  by  a  variety  of 
learned  exercises,  seemed  zealous  in  forming  the  youth  to 
their  arts  of  eloquence  and  declamation,  and  in  rendering 

^  Plin,  epjst.  lib.  iii.  ep.  18. 

?  In  the  Jirst  book  of  his  meditatious,  o  7.  17. 
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«hem  fit,  by  their  talents  and  their  acquisitions,  to  be  use- 
ful to  their  country.     But  the  instruction  acquired  in  these 
schools  was  more  specious  than  solid ;  and  the  youth  who 
received  their  education  in  them,  distinguished  themselv«^i5 
at  their  entrance  upon   the  active  stage  of  life,  more  by 
empty  declamation,  than  by  true    eloquence ;    more  by 
pompous  erudition,  than  by  wisdom  and  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.     The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  though  agreeable 
to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times,  which  was  incapable, 
generally  speaking,   of   perceiving  the  native  charms  of 
truth,  yet  fell  into  contempt  among  the  prudent  and  the 
wise»  who  held  in  derision  the  knowledge  and  education 
that  were  acquired  in  their  auditories.     Beside  the  schools 
now  mentioned,  there  were  two  public  academies  in  the 
empire ;  the  one  at  Rome,  founded  by  Adrian,  in  which 
all  the  sciences  were  taught ;  and  the  other  at  Berytus  in 
Phenicia,  which  was  principally  destined  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  in  the  science  of  law.** 

III.  Many  philosophers  of  all  the  different  sects  flourish- 
ed at  this  time,  whose  names  we  think  it  not 
necessary  to  mention.'  Two,  however,  there  were 
of  such  remarkable  and  shining  merit,  as  rendered  them 
real  ornaments  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  the  medita< 
fions  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  manual  of  Epictetus 
abundantly  testify.  These  tAvo  great  men  had  more  admi- 
rers than  disciples  and  followers ;  for  in  this  century,  the 
uStoical  sect  was  not  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  the  rigour 
and  austerity  of  its  doctrines  were,  by  no  means,  suited  to 
the  dissolute  manners  of  the  times.     The  Platonic 

11  (,  J       ^      c  1  Platonics. 

schools  were  more  frequented  lor  several  rea- 
sons, and  particularly  for  these  two,  that  their  moral  pre- 
cepts were  less  rigorous  and  severe  than  those  of  the  stoics, 
and  their  doctrines  more  conformable  to,  or  rather  less 
incompatible  with,  the  common  opinions  concerning  the 
gods.     But  of  all  the  philosophers,  the  Epicureans 
enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  and  had  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  number  of  followers,  because  their  opinions 
tended  to  encourage  the  indolent  security  of  a  voluptuous 
and  effeminate  life,  and  to  banish  the  remorse  and  terrors 

Spp  the  meditations  of  M.  Antouiaus,  book  i.  \  T,  10. 
^  Justin  Mart.  Dialog,  cum  IVyphoiie,  opp.  p.  218,  &c.     We  find  also  many  of  the»;" 
^lilosophers  mentioned  in  the  meditations  of  the  emperor  Mavr.  .Antoninii-^. 

VOL.  I.  1« 
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that  haunt  vice,  and  naturally  incommode  the  wicked  i« 
their  sensual  pursuits.'' 

iv.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  a  new  sect  of 

The  r  =  philosophers  arose  of  a  sudden,  spread  with  ama- 
ihe  ifew  pi".o-  zing  rapidity  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
g.vi'»-  j^Qjjjjjjj  Empire,  swallowed  up  almost  all  the 
tf)ther  sects,  and  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  had  been  for  a 
-long  time  the  seat  of  learning,  and  as  it  were,  the  centre  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  gave  birth  to  this  new 
philosophy.  Its  votaries  chose  to  be  called  Platonics  : 
though  far  from  adhering  to  all  the  tenets  of  Plato,  they 
*:ollected,  from  the  different  sects,  such  doctrines  as  they 
thought  conformable  to  truth,  and  formed  thereof  one  gene- 
ral system.  The  reason  then,  why  they  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  title  of  platonics,  was,  that  they  thought 
the  sentiments  of  Plato,  concerning  that  most  noble  part  of 
philosophy,  which  has  the  Deity,  and  things  invisible,  for 
its  objects,  much  more  rational  and  subUme,  than  those  of 
the  other  philosophers. 

V.  What  gave  to  this  new  philosophy  a  superior  air  of 
reason  and  dignity,  was  the  unprejudiced  spirit  of  candour 
and  impartiality  on  which  it  seemed  to  be  founded.  This 
recommended  it  particularly  to  those  real  sages,  whose  in- 
quiries were  accompanied  with  wisdom  and  moderation^ 
and  who  were  sick  of  those  arrogant  and  contentious  sects, 
which  required  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  particu- 
lar systems.  And,  indeed,  nothing  could  have  a  more  en- 
gaging aspect  than  a  set  of  men,  who,  abandoning  all  ca- 
vil, and  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  any  party,  professed 
searching  after  the  truth  alone,  and  were  ready  to  adopt, 
from  all  the  different  systems  and  sects,  such  tenets  as  they 
thought  agreeable  to  it.     From  hence  also  they  were  call- 

caiipdaiso  ed  Eclectics.  It  is,  however,  to.  be  observed,  as 
Eckciics.  ^yg  hinted  in  the  former  section,  that  though 
these  philosophers  were  attached  to  no  particular  sect,  yet 
they  preferred,  as  appears  from  a  variety  of  testimonies,  the 
sublime  Plato  to  all  other  sages,  and  approved  of  the  most 
of  his  opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  the  universe,  and  the 
huraan  sowJ. 
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VI.  This  new  species  of  Platonism  was  embraced  b}" 
such  of  the  Alexandrian  Christians  as  were  desi-  The,,  dis. 
rous  to  retain,  with  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  proveihrnie 
the  title,  the  dignity,  and  the  habit  of  philoso-  ci>"^tia,>s 
phers.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  the  particular  approba- 
tion of  Athenagoras,  Panttenus,  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,, 
and  all  those  who,  in  this  century,  were  charged  witti  the 
care  of  the  public  school,' which  the  Christians  had  at 
Alexandria.  These  sages  were  of  opinion  that  true  philo- 
sophy, the  greatest  and  most  salutary  gift  of  God  to  mortals, 
was  scattered  in  various  portions  through  all  the  different 
sects  ;  and  that  if  was,  consequently,  the  duty  of  every 
wise  man,  and  more  especially  of  every  Christian  doctor, 
to  gather  it  from  the  several  corners,  where  it  lay  dispersed, 
and  to  employ  it,  thus  reunited,  in  the  defence  of  religion, 
and  in  destroying  the  dominion  of  impiety  and  vice.  The 
Christian  Eclectics  had  this  also  in  common  with  the 
others,  that  they  preferred  Plato  to  the  other  philosopliers, 
and  looked  upon  his  opinions  concerning  God,  the  human 
soul,  and  things  invisible,  as  conformable  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

VII.  This  philosophical  system  underwent  some  chan» 
ges,  when  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  taught,  with  Ti.enewme- 
the  highest  applause,  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  litr'Si'^.'' 
about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  laid  the  foun-  ;e^^Sn»^.i. 
dations  of  that  sect  which  was  distinguisfied  by  "'»' S'''^'^"'- 
the  name  of  the  new  Platonics.  This  learned  man  was 
born  of  Christian  parents,  and  never,  perhaps,  gave  up  en- 
tirely the  outward  profession  of  that  divine  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  educated. '"    As  his  genius  was  vast. 

{The  title  and  dignity  of  philosophers  delighted  so  much  these  honest  meii,  that, 
though  they  were  advanced  in  the  church  to  the  rank  of  presbyters,  tiiey  woiikl  no*, 
iibandon  the  philosopher's  cloak.  See  Origen,  Epist.  ad  Eusebium,  toni.  l.opp.  p.  « 
.«djt.  dela  Rue. 

(n?  "'  Porphyry,  in  his  third  book  against  the  Christians,  maintains,  that  Ammonins. 
deserted  the  Christian  religioo,  and  went  over  to  paganism  as  soon  as  he  came  to  thai 
time  of  life,  when  the  miud  is  capable  of  making  a  wise  and  judicious  choice.  I'^use  • 
bius,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  this  assertion ;  maintains  that  Ammonius  persevered 
constantly  in  tlie  profession  of  Christianity,  and  is  followed,  in  tiiis  opinion,  by  Vale- 
sius,  Bayle,  Basnage,  and  others.  The  learned  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that  Eusebiu.^ 
confounded  together  two  persons,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ammonius,  one  of  whom  wa^ 
a  Christian  writer,  and  the  other  a  heathen  philosopher.  See  Fabric.,  Biblioth.  (iraca^ 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  159.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been,  that  Ammonius 
Saccas  was  a  Christian,  who  adopted  with  such  dexterity  the  docti'ines  of  the  pagan 
philosophy,  as  to  appear  a  Christian  to  tlie  Christians,  and  a  piigan  lo  the  pagans.  See 
Bracket's  Historia  Crilica  PhilvsophicCi  vol.  ii.  and  iii.  Since  tlio  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  published,  the  learned  Dr.  Larduer  has  maiataiued,  not  without  a  certain  de-" 
gree  of  asperity,  which  is  unusual  in  his  valuable  writing:;,  tlie  opinion  of  Fabricius, 
-against  Eusebius,  and  particularly  against  Dr.  Mosheim.  See  his  Colhction  of  Heajheij^ 
j^nd  J'nHsh  Tf.tfhminif<t.  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  &-c.     Dr.  MoBheira  was  once  of  tlie  same  opiwiofi. 
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and  comprehensive,  so  were  his  projects  bold  and  singular- 
For  he  attempted  a  general  reconciliation  or  coalition  of 
all  sects,  whether  philosophical  or  religious,  and  taught  a 
doctrine,  which  he  looked  upon  as  proper  to  unite  them 
all,  the  Christians  not  excepted,  in  the  most  perfect  harmo- 
ny. And  herein  lies  the.  difference  between  this  new  sect 
and  the  Eclectics,  who  had,  before  this  time,  flourished  in 
Egypt.  The  Eclectics  held,  that  in  every  sect  there  was 
a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
accordingly,  they  chose  and  adopted  out  of  each  of  them, 
such  tenets  as  seemed  to  them  conformable  to  reason  and 
truth,  and  rejected  such  as  they  thought  repugnant  to  both. 
Annnonius,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  the  great 
principles  of  all  piiilosophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be 
found  equally  in  all  sects ;  that  they  differed  from  each 
other  only  in  their  method  of  expressing  them,  and  in  some 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  and  that,  by  a  proper 
interpretation  of  their  respective  sentiments,  they  might 
easily  be  united  into  one  body.  It  is  further  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  propensity  of  Ammoiiius  to  singularity  and 
paradox,  led  him  to  maintain,  that  all  the  Gentile  religions, 
and  even  the  Christian,  were  to  be  illustrated  and  explained 
by  the  principles  of  this  universal  philosophy;  but  that,  iu 
order  to  this,  the  fables  of  the  priests  were  to  be  removed 
from  paganism,  and  the  comments  and  interpretations  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  from  Christianity. 

VIII.  This  arduous  design,  which  Ammonius  had  formed 

The  rinci-  ^^  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  all  the  various 

pies  o.  the     philosophical  sects,  and  all  the  different  systems 

Amitionian  or    y  i--  i  -ii-  i  ii  • 

tciecuciihi-   01  reliajion  that  prevailed  m  the  world,  required 

lubopliy.  I'/r"         1  11-  11  1    •  •  1 

many  diincult  and  disagreeable  things  in  order  to 
its  execution.   Every  particular  sect  and  religion  must  have 

with  Fabricius,  and  he  maintained  it  in  a  dissertation,  Dc  cccksia  iurbata  per  recentiores 
Platonicos ;  but  he  afterward  saw  reason  to  change  his  mind.  These  reasons  maybe 
3cen  in  lua  book,  De  rcbxs  Christianorum  ante  Const.  Mag.  p.  281,  &:e.  They  indeed 
weig-h  little  with  Dr.  Lardner,  who,  however,  opposes  nothing  to  them  but  mere  asser- 
tions, unsupported  by  tlie  smallest  glimpse  of  evidence.  For  the  letter  of  Origen  he 
quotes  from  Eusebius,  is  so  far  from  proving  that  Ammonius  was  merely  a  heathen  phi- 
losopher, and  not  a  Christian,  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  there 
was  ever  sucli  a  person  as  Ammonius  in  the  world  ;  since  he  is  not  so  much  as  named 
in  that  letter.  But  allowing  with  Valesius  that  it  is  Ammonius  whom  Origen  has  in 
view,  when  he  talks  of  the  philosophical  master  from  whom  he  and  Heraclas  received 
instruction,  it  seems  very  whimsical  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  Ammonius  was  na 
Christian.  The  coalition  between  Platonism  and  Christianity,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  is  a'  fact  too  fully  proved  to  be  rendered  dubious  by  mere  affirmations.  The 
notion,  th(5rcfore,  of  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Ammonius,  the  one  a  heathen 
philosopher,  arid  the  other  a  Christian  writer,  of  which  Dr.  Lardner  seems  so  fond» 
rests  upon  little  more  than  an  hypotliesi?  formed  to  remove  an  imaginary  difficulty. 
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several  of  its  doctrines  curtailed  or  distorted,  before  it  could 
enter  into  the  general  mass.     The  tenets  of  the  philoso- 
phers, the  superstitions  of  the  heathen  priests,  the  solemn 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  all  to  suffer  in  this  cause, 
and  forced  allegories  were  to  be  subtly  employed  in  remo- 
ving the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended.     How  this 
vast  project  was  effected  by  Ammonius,  the  writings  of  his 
.disciples  and  followers,  that  yet  remain,  abundantly  testify. 
In  order  to  the  accomplishing  his  purpose,  he  supposed 
that  true  philosophy  derived  its  origin,  and  its  consis- 
tence from  the  Eastern  nations  ;  that  it  was  taught  to  the 
Egyptians  by  Hermes  ;  that  it  was  brought  from  them  to 
the  Greeks,  by  whose  vain  subtilties,  and  litigious  disputes, 
it  was  rendered  somewhat  obscure  and  deformed  ;   but 
was,  however,  preserved  in  its  original  purity  by  Plato, 
who  was  the  best  interpreter  of  Hermes,  and  of  the  other 
oriental  sages.     He  maintained,  that  all  the  different  reli- 
gions that  prevailed  in  the  world,  were,  in  their  original 
integrity,  conformable  to  the  genius  of  this  ancient  philo- 
sophy; but  that  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  sym- 
bols and  fictions,  under  which,  according  to  the  Eastern 
manner,  the  ancients  delivered  their  precepts   and  their 
doctrines,  were,  in  process  of  time,  erroneously  understood 
both  by  priests  and  people  in  a  literal  sense  ;  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  invisible  beings  and  demons,  whom 
the  Supreme  Deity  had  placed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
universe,  as  the  ministers  of  his  providence,  were,  by  the 
sug-gestions  of  superstition,  converted  into  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped with  a  multiplicity  of  vain  ceremonies.     He  there- 
fore insisted,  that  all  the  religions  of  all  nations  should  be 
restored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to  their  pri- 
mitive standard,  viz.  "the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  East;" 
and  he  affirmed,  that  tliis  his  project  was  agreeable  to  the 
intentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sole  view,  in  descending 
upon  earth,  was  to  set  bounds  to  the  reigning  superstition, 
to  remove  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  religions  of  all 
nations,  but  not  to  abolish  the   ancient  theology  from 
whence  they  were  derived. 

IX.  Taking  these   principles   for  granted,   Ammonius 
adopted  the   doctrines  which  were  received  in     ns  chief 
Egypt,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  education,  con-  ""■""'"• 
cerning  the  universe  and  the  Deity,  considered  as  constitu- 
ting one  great  whole  ;   as   also   concerning  the  eternity 
/if  the  tvorld,  the  7iature  of  souls,  the  empire  of  Provj- 
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dencBi  and  the  government  of  this  tvorld  by  demons.  For  it 
is  more  evident,  that  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  which  was 
said  to  be  derived  from  Hermes,  was  the  basis  of  that  of 
Ammonius  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  of  modern  Plato- 
nism  ;  and  the  book  of  Jamblicus,  concerning  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Egyptians,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute. 
Ammonius,  therefore,  associated  the  sentiments  oi  the 
Eo-yptians  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  which  was  easily, 
done  by  adulterating  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  and 
forcing  his  expressions  from  their  obvious  and  natural  sense. 
And,  to  finish  this  conciliatory  scheme,  he  so  interpreted 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  philosophical  and  religious  sects, 
by  the  violent  succours  of  art,  invention,  and  allegory,  that 
they  seemed,  at  length,  to  bear  some  resemblance  of  the- 
Egyptian  and  Platonic  systems. 
X.  To  this  monstrous  coalition  of  heterogeneous  doc- 
trines, its  fanatical  author  "added  a  rule  of  life  and 
SlUh"  of  manners  which  carried  an  aspect  of  high  sanctity 
and  uncommon  austerity.  He,  indeed,  permit- 
led  the  people  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  the  dictates  of  nature  ;  but  a  more  sublime  rule  was 
laid  down  for  the  wise.  They  were  to  raise  above  all 
terrestrial  things,  by  the  towering  efforts  of  holy  contem- 
plation, those  souls  whose  origin  was  celestial  and  divine. 
They  were  ordered  to  extenuate,  by  hunger,  thirst,  and 
other  mortifications,  the  sluggish  body,  which  confines  the 
activity,  and  restrains  the  liberty,  of  the  immortal  spirit; 
that  thus,  in  this  life,  they  might  enjoy  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  ascend  after  death,  active  and 
imincumbered,  to  the  universal  Parent,  to  live  in  his  pre- 
sence for  ever.  As  Ammonius  was  born  and  educated 
among  the  Christians,  he  setoff,  and  even  gave  an  air  of 
authority  to  these  injunctions,  by  expressing  them  partly  in 
terms  borrowed  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  which  we 
find  a  vast  nimiber  of  citations  also  in  the  writings  of  his 
disciples.  To  this  austere  discipline,  he  added  the  pretend- 
ed art  of  so  purging  and  refming  that  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  receives  the  images  of  things,  as  to  render  it  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  the  demons,  and  of  performing  many 
marvellous  things  by  their  assistance.  This  art,  which  the 
disciples  of  Ammonius  called  theurgy,  was  not,  however, 
communicated  to  all  the  schools  of  this  fanatical  philoso- 
pher, but  only  to  those  of  the  first  rank. 
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XI.  The  extravagant  attempts  of  Ammonius  did  not 
cease  here.  To  reconcile  the  popular  religions  of  h,s  opinio.», 
different  countries,  and  particularly  the  Christian,  oZ'Im^ 
with  this  new  system,  he  fell  upon  the  following  ^*"""- 
inventions ;  1'^-  he  turned  into  a  mere  allegory  the  whole 
history  of  the  Gods,  and  maintained  that  those  beings, 
whom  the  priests  and  people  dignified  with  this  title,  were 
no  more  than  celestial  ministers,  to  whom  a  certain  kind 
of  worship  was  due  ;  but  a  worship  inferior  to  that  which 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Deity.  2""^  He  ac- 
knowledged Christ  to  be  a  most  excellent  man,  the  friend 
of  God,  the  admirable  theurge;  he  denied,  however,  that 
Jesus  designed  to  abolish  entirely  the  worship  of  demons, 
and  of  the  other  ministers  of  divine  Providence  ;  and  af- 
firmed, on  the  contrary,  that  his  only  intention  was  to 
purify  the  ancient  religion,  and  that  his  followers  had  ma- 
nifestly corrupted  the  doctrine  of  their  divine  master." 

XII.  This  new  species  of  philosophy,  imprudently  adopt- 
ed by  Origen  and  many  other  Christians,  was  xue  pernio 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  onbislrbut,- 
and  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  its  celestial  doc-  '"^'"^" 
trines.  For  hence  it  was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  began 
to  introduce  their  subtle  and  obscure  erudition  into  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  to  involve  in  the  darkness  of  a  vain  philo- 
sophy, some  of  the  principal  truths  of  Christianity,  that  had 
been  revealed  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  were  indeed 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity;  and  to  add,  to  the  divine 
precepts  of  our  Lord,  many  of  their  own,  v/hich  had  no  sort 
of  foundation  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  From  the 
same  source  arose  that  melancholy  set  of  men,  who  have 
been  distinguished  b}^  the  name  of  mystics,  whose  system, 
when  separated  from  the  Platonic  doctrine  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  is  but  a  lifeless  mass,  without 
any  vigour,  form,  or  consistence.  Nor  did  the  evils  which 
sprung  from  this  Ammonian  philosophy  end  here.  For,, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  contempla- 
tion, it  gave  occasion  to  that  slothful  and  indolent  course  of 

"^  What  we  have  here  mentioned  concerning  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  Ammo- 
nius,  is  gathered  from  the  writings  and  disputations  of  his  disciples,  who  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  modern  platonics.  Tins  philosopher  has  left  noUiing  in  writiri';- 
behind  him ;  nay,  he  iinposed  a  law  upon  his  disciples  not  to  divulge  his  doctrines 
among  the  multitude,  wliieh  law,  however,  tliey  made  no  scruple  to  neglect  and  vio- 
late. See  Porphyr.  Vit.Plotiui,  cap.  iii.  p.  97,  edit,  Fabrioii,  lib.  iv.  Bibliolh.  Grwca. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  that  all  these  inventions  belong  properly 
to  Ammonius,  whom  all  the  latter  platonics  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their  si»-, 
^ntl  the  iiutbor  of  their  philosophy. 
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life  which  continues  to  be  led  by  myriads  of  monks  retired 
in  cells,  and  sequestered  from  society,  to  which  they  are  nei- 
ther useful  by  their  instructions,  nor  by  their  examples.  To 
this  philosophy  we  may  trace,  as  to  their  source,  a  multi- 
tude of  vain  and  foolish  ceremonies,  proper  only  to  cast  a 
veil  over  truth,  and  to  nourish  superstition ;  and  which  arc 
for  the  most  part,  religiously  observed  by  many,  even  in 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate all  the  pernicious  consequences  that  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  this  new  philosophy,  or  rather  to  this  mon- 
strous attempt  to  reconcile  falsehood  with  truth,  and  light 
with  darkness.  Some  of  its  most  fatal  effects  were,  its , 
alienating  the  minds  of  many,  in  the  following  ages,  from 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  its  substituting,  in  the  place  of 
the  pure  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  an  unseemly 
mixture  of  Platonism  and  Christianity. 

XIII.  The  number  of  learned  men  among  the  Christians, 
The  state    whlch  was  Very  small  in  the  preceding  century, 
amongchfis-  gTew  couslderably  in  this.     Among  these  there 
tians.  were  few  rhetoricians,  sophists,  or  orators.     The 

most  part  were  philosophers  attached  to  the  eclectic  system, 
though  they  were  not  at  all  of  the  same  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Those,  who 
were  themselves  initiated  into  the  depths  of  philosophy, 
were  desirous  that  others,  particularly  such  as  aspired  to 
\\\<d  offices  of  bishops  or  doctors,  should  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  human  wisdom,  in  order  to  their 
being  the  better  qualified  for  defending  the  truth  with  vi- 
gour, and  instructing  the  ignorant  with  success.  Others 
were  of  a  quite  different  w  ay  of  thinking  upon  this  subject, 
and  were  for  banishing  all  argumentation  and  philosophy 
from  the  limits  of  the  church,  from  a  notion  that  erudition 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
Hence  the  early  beginnings  of  that  unhappy  contest  between 
faith  and  reason^  religion  and  philosophy,  piety  and  genius, 
which  increased  in  the  succeding  ages,  and  is  prolonged 
even  to  our  times,  with  a  violence  that  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Those  who  main- 
tained  that  learning  and  philosophy  were  rather  advanta- 
geous than  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion,  gained,  by 
degrees,  the  ascendant;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  laws 
were  enacted,  which  excluded  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
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from  the  office  of  public  teachers.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
question  was  not,  however,  without  defenders ;  and  the 
defects  and  vices  of  learned  men  and  philosophers  contri- 
buted much  to  increase  their  number,  as  will  appear  in  the 
progress  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  FORM 
OF   ITS   GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  whose  com- 
mencement we  have  seen  in  the  last  century,  was 
brought  in  this,  to  a  greater  degree  of  stability  chT!Jth"g™'*'^ 
and  consistence.  One  inspector,  or  bishop^  presi-  "'"^■""«"t. 
ded  over  each  Christian  assembly,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  people.  In  this  post  he 
was  to  be  watchful  and  provident,  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  church,  and  careful  to  supply  them.  To  assist  him  in 
this  laborious  province,  he  formed  a  council  of  presbyters^ 
which  was  not  confined  to  any  fixed  number  ;  and  to  each 
of  these  he  distributed  his  task,  and  appointed  a  station  in 
which  he  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church.  To 
the  bishops  and  presbyters,  the  ministers,  or  deacons,  were 
subject ;  and  the  latter  were  divided  into  a  variety  of 
classes,  as  the  different  exigencies  of  the  church  required. 

II.  During  a  great  part  of  this  century,  the  Christian 
churches  were  independent  on  each  other;  nor 

were  they  joined  together  by  association,  confe-  a,e°pro!inci^ 
deracy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  those  of  charity.  ''''''''"'^^^^ 
Each  Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state,  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved 
by  the  society.  But,  in  process  of  time,  all  the  Christian 
churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one  large  eccle- 
siastical body,  which  like  confederate  states,  assembled  at 
certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about  the  common 
interests  of  the  whole.  This  institution  had  its  origin 
among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  nothing  was  more  common 
than  this  confederacy  of  independent  states,  and  the  rtgidar 
assemblies  which  met,  in  consequence  thereof,  at  fixed 
times,  and  were  composed  of  the  deputies  of  each  respec- 
tive state.     But  these  ecclesiastical  associations  were  not 
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long  confined  to  the  Greeks ;  their  great  utiUty  was  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  they  became  universal,  and  were 
formed  in  all  places  where  the  gospel  had  been  planted." 
To  these  assembUes,  in  which  the  deputies  or  commission- 
orieinof  ers  of  several  churches  con^ulted  together,  the 
councils.  names  of  synods  was  approj)riated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that  of  councils  by  the  Latins  ;  and  the  laws  that  were 
enacted,  in  these  general  meetings,  were  called  canons^ 
i.  e.  rules. 

III.  These  councils^  of  which  we  find  not  the  smallest 
Theauhoriy  tracc  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed 
auemenwTy    the  whole  facc  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new 
these  cunciu.    {q^yxi  '.  for  by  thcm  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
people  were  considerably  diminished,  and  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  bishops  greatly  augmented.   The  humility, 
indeed,  and  prudence  of  these  pious  prelates  prevented  their 
assuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they  were  after- 
ward invested.     At  their  first  appearance  in  these  general 
councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they  were  no  more  than 
the  delegates  of  their  respective  churches,  and  that  they 
acted  in  the  name,  and  by  the  appointment  of  their  people. 
But  they  soon  changed  this  humble  tone,  imperceptibly 
extended  the  limits  of  their  authority,  turned  their  influence 
into  dominion,   and  their  counsels  into  laws  ;  and  openly 
asserted,  at  length,  that  Christ  had  empowered  them  to 
prescribe  to  his  people  authoritative  rules  o^ faith  and  man- 
ners.    Another  effect  of  these  councils  was,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  that  perfect  equality,  which  reigned  among  all 
bishops  in  the  primitive  times.     For  the  order  and  decency 
of  these  assemblies  required,  that  some  one  of  the  provin- 
cial bishops  met  in  council,  should  be  invested  with  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  pow  er  and  authority ;  and  hence  the  rights  of 
metropolitans  derive  their  origin.     In  t!ie  mean 
Metropolitans.  ^^^aQ,  thc  bouuds  of  thc  church   were  enlarged ; 
the  custom  of  holding  councils  was  followed  wherever  the 
sound  of  the  gospel  had  reached ;  and  the  universal  church 
had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vast  republic,  formed  by  a 
combination  ot  a  great  number  of  little  states.     This  occa- 
sioned the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
appointed,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  heads  of  the 
church,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  consistence 

o  Tertiillian.  Lib.  de  Jcjuniis,  cap.  xiii.  p.  711 
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and  union  of  that  immense  body,  whose  members  were  so 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the 
nature  and  office  of  the  patriarchs,  among  whom,  at  length, 
ambition  being  arrived  at  its  most  insolent  period,  formed 
a  new  dignity,  investing  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, with  the  title  and  authority  of  prince  of  the  patri- 
archs. 

IV.  The  Christian  doctors  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
suade the  people,  that  the  ministers  of  the  C  hristian  An  anrui  pa- 
church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights,  and  pri-  between^b" 
vileges  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  ;  and  this  persua-  l^e'Sh"'^ 
sion  was  a  new  source  both  of  honours  and  pro-  p"*'""""^- 
fit  to  the  sacred  order.  This  notion  was  propagated  with 
industry  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  se- 
cond destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  extinguished  among  the 
Jews  all  hopes  of  seeing  their  government  restored  to  its 
former  lustre,  and  their  country  arising  out  of  ruins.  And, 
accordingly,  the  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invested 
with  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the  high- 
priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  represented  the 
priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
probable,  that  they,  who  first  introduced  this  absurd  com- 
parison of  offices  so  entirely  distinct,  did  it  rather  through 
ignorance  and  error,  than  through  artifice  or  design.  The 
notion,  however,  once  introduced,  produced  its  natural 
effects  ;  and  these  effects  were  pernicious.  The  errors  to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  many;  and  one  of  its  immediate 
consequences  was,  the  establishing  a  greater  difference 
between  the  Christian  pastors  and  their  flock,  than  the  ge- 
nius of  the  gospel  seems  to  admit. 

V.  From  the  government  of  the  church,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  those  who  maintained  its  cause  by  their  xheprinci- 
learned  and  judicious  writings.  Among  these  was  p*'  "'"'^"• 
Justin,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  considerable  learning, 
who,  from  a  pagan  philosopher,  became  a  Christian  martyr. 
He  had  frequented  all  the  different  sects  of  philosophy,  in 
an  ardent  and  impartial  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  finding,  nei- 
ther among  Stoics  nor  Peripatetics,  neither  in  the  Pythago- 
rean nor  Platonic  schools,  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Suprem.e  Being,  and  the  nature  and  des- 
tination of  the  human  soul,  he  embraced  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  cast  upon  these  interesting 
subjects.     We  have  yet  remaining  his  two  apologies  in  be- 
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half  of  the  Christians,  which  are  most  deservedly  held  in 
high  esteem ;  notwithstanding  that  in  some  passages  of 
them,  he  shows  himself  an  unwary  disputer,  and  betra^^s 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  ancient  history. 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  proba- 
bly born  of  Christian  parents,  a  disciple  also  of  Poly  carp, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Gauls, 
is  another  of  the  writers  of  this  century,  whose  labours 
were  singularly  useful  to  the  church.  He  turned  his  pen 
against  its  internal  and  domestic  enemies,  by  attacking 
the  monstrous  errors  which  were  adopted  by  many  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  as  appears  by  his  Jive  books  against 
heresies^  which  are  yet  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation,'' 
and  are  consi(Jered  as  one  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  ancient  erudition. 

Athenagoras  also  deserves  a  place  among  the  estimable 
writers  of  this  age.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
reputation,  and  iiis  apology  for  the  Christians,  as  well  as 
his  treatise  upon  the  resurrection,  afford  striking  proofs  of 
his  learning  and  genius. 

The  works  ofTheophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  erudition,  than  for  their  order  and 
method  ;  this,  at  least,  is  true  of  his  three  books  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  addressed  to  Autolycus.''  But  the  most 
illustrious  writer  of  this  century,  and  the  most  justly  re- 
nowned for  his  various  erudition,  and  his  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  sages,  was  Clemens,  the  disciple 
of  Pantsenus,  and  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  des- 
tined for  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens.  His  tStro- 
mata,  Pedagogue,  and  Exhortation,  addressed  to  the 
Greeks,  which  are  yet  extant,  abundantly  show  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  and  the  force  of  his  genius  ;  though 
he  is  neither  to  be  admired  for  the  precision  of  his  ideas, 
nor  for  the  perspicuity  of  his  style.  It  is  also  to  be  la- 
mented, that  his  excessive  attachment  to  the  reigning 
philosophy  led  him  into  a  variety  of  pernicious  errors. 

ICJ'  P  The  first  book  is  yet  extant  in  the  original  Greek  ;  of  the  rest,  we  have  only 
a  Latin  version,  through  tlie  barbarity  of  whicli,  though  excessive,  it  is  easy  to  discern 
the  eloquence  and  erudition  that  reign  throughout  the  original.  See  Hist,  Lilieraire 
de  la  France. 

[O"  q  Theophilus  v/as  the  author  of  several  works,  beside  those  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mosheim,  particularly  of  a  romnienlart/  upon  the^  Proverbs.,  another  upon  the  Four 
Evangelists,  and  of  several  short  and  pathetic  discourses,  which  he  published  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  use  of  his  Hock.  He  also  wrote  against  Marcian  and  Hermo- 
genes,  and,  refuting  the  errors  of  these  heretics,  he  quotes  several  passages  of  the 
li(ivelatio7i. 
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Hitherto  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Latin  writers, 
who  employed  their  pens  in  the  Christian  cause.  And  in- 
deed, the  only  one  of  any  note,  we  find  in  this  century,  is 
Tertullian,  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  who,  having  first  em- 
braced the  profession  of  the  law,  became  afterward  a 
presbyter  of  the  church,  and  concluded  by  adopting  the 
heretical  visions  of  Montanus.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  of  a  fine  genius,  and  highly  admired  for  his  elocu- 
tion in  the  Latin  tongue.  We  have  several  works  of  his 
yet  remaining,  which  were  designed  to  explain  and  defend 
the  truth,  and  to  nourish  pious  affections  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians.  There  was,  indeed,  such  a  mixture  in  the 
qualities  of  this  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  his  real  cha- 
racter, and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  were  predomi- 
nant, his  virtues,  or  his  defects.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
great  genius,  but  seemed  deficient  in  point  of  juilgment. 
His  piety  was  warm  and  vigorous,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
melancholy  and  austere.  His  learning  was  extensive  and 
profound  ;  and  yet  his  credulity  and  superstition  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  darkest  ignorance. 
And  with  respect  to  his  reasonings,  they  had  more  of  that 
subtilty  that  dazzles  the  imagination,  than  of  that  solidity 
that  brings  light  and  conviction  to  the  mind."^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christian  system,  as  it  was  hitherto  taught,  pre- 
served its  native  and  beautitui  simplicity,  and  was  Thesimpu. 
comprehended  in  a  small  number  of  articles.  The  nve^'^hri's'^'" 
public  teachers  inculcated  no  other  doctrines,  than  ''^""y- 
those  that  are  contained  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Apostles^  Creed ;  and,  in  the  method  of  illustrating  them, 
all  vain  subtilties,  all  mysterious  researches,  every  thing 
that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  common  capacities,  were 
carefully  avoided.     This  will  by  no  means  appear  surpri- 

r  It  is  proper  to  point  out  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  a  more  particufer  account  of  the 
works,  as  also  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  these  ancient  writers,  the  authors  who 
have  professedly  written  concerning  them,  and  the  principal  are  those  who  follow  : 
Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  Biblioth.  Grcec.  et  Latin.  Cave,  Hist,  Litter.  Scn'pior.  Ecrt.  Du 
Pin  et  Cellier,  Biblioth.  des  Auleurs  EccUsiastiqucs. 
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sing  to  those  who  consider,  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  not 
the  least  controversy  about  those  capital  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  afterward  so  keenly  debated  in  the 
church ;  and  who  reflect,  that  the  bishops  of  these  primi- 
tive times  were,  for  the  most  part,  plain  and  illiterate  men, 
remarkable  rather  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  than  for  their 
learning  and  eloquence. 

II.  This  venerable  simplicity  was  not,  indeed,  of  a  long 
Altered  i.y  duratlou  ;  its  beauty  was  gradually  effaced  by  the 

degrees.  laboiious  efforts  of  human  learning,  and  the  dark 
subtilties  of  imaginary  science.  Acute  researches  were 
employed  upon  several  religious  subjects,  concerning  which 
ingenious  decisions  were  pronounced  ;  and,  what  was  worst 
of  all,  several  tenets  of  a  chimerical  philosophy  were  im- 
prudently incorporated  into  the  Christian  system.  This 
disadvantageous  change,  this  unhappy  alteration  of  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  two  reasons  ;  the  one  drawn  from  pride,  and  the 
other  from  a  sort  of  necessity.  The  former  was  the  eager- 
ness of  certain  learned  men,  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  opinions  of  the  philoso- 
phers ;  for  they  thought  it  a  very  fine  accomplishment,  to 
be  able  to  express  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  the  language  of 
philosophers,  civilians,  and  rabbins.  The  other  reason  that 
contributed  to  alter  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion 
was,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  logical  definitions 
and  nice  distinctions,  in  order  to  confound  the  sophistical 
arguments  which  the  infidel  and  the  heretic  employed,  the 
one  to  overturn  the  Christian  system,  and  the  other  to  cor- 
rupt it.  (tJ^These  philosophical  arms,  in  the  hands  of  the 
judicious  and  wise,  were  both  honourable  and  useful  to  reli- 
gion ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  handled  by  every  ignorant 
and  self-sufEcient  meddler,  as  was  afterward  the  case,  they 
produced  nothhig  but  perplexity  and  confusion,  under 
which  genuine  Christianity  almost  disappeared. 

III.  Many  examples  might  be  alleged,  which  verify  the 

observations  we  have  now  been  making ;  and,  if 
by  an  exam-''  t^c  rcadcr  Is  deslrous  of  a  striking  one,  he  has 
p'e  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  doctrines  which  began 

to  be  taught  in  this  century,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  simply  declared,  that  the  souls  of  good  men 
were,  at  their  departure  from  their  bodies,  to  be  received 
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into  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked  were  to  be  sent  to 
hell;  and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  first  disciples  of  Christ 
to  know,  as  they  had  more  piety  than  curiosity,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  this  solemn  fact,  without 
any  inclination  to  penetrate  its  manner^  or  to  pry  into  its 
secret  reasons.  But  this  plain  doctrine  was  soon  disguised, 
when  Platonism  began  to  infect  Christianity.  Plato  had 
taught,  that  the  souls  of  heroes,  of  illustrious  men,  and 
eminent  philosophers  alone,  ascended,  after  death,  into  the 
mansions  of  light  and  felicity ;  while  those  of  the  generality, 
weighed  down  by  their  lusts  and  passions,  sunk  into  the 
infernal  regions,  from  whence  they  were  not  permitted  to 
emerge,  before  they  were  purified  from  their  turpitude 
and  corruption.*  This  doctrine  was  seized  with  avidity 
by  the  Platonic  Christians,  and  applied  as  a  commentary 
upon  that  of  Jesus.  Hence  a  notion  prevailed,  that  the 
martyrs  only  entered  upon  a  state  of  happiness  immediately 
after  death,  and  that,  for  the  rest,  a  certain  obscure  region 
was  assigned,  in  which  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  until 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  until  they  were 
purified  from  their  various  pollutions.  This  doctrine,  en- 
larged and  improved  upon  by  the  irregular  fancies  of  inju- 
dicious men,  became  a  source  of  innumerable  errors,  vain 
ceremonies,  and  monstrous  superstitions. 

IV.  But,  however  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  may  have 
been  abused  by  the  commentaries  and  interpreta- 
tions of  different  sects,  yet  all  were  unanimous  in  ihe^hiiy"" 
regarding  with  veneration  the  holy  Scriptures,  '^"'f'""'^-'- 
as  the  great  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ;  and  hence  that 
laudable  and  pious  zeal  of  adapting  them  to  general  use. 
We  have  mentioned  already  the  translations  that  were 
made  of  them  into  tlifferent  languages,  and  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  say  something  here  concerning  those  who 
employed  their  useful  labours  in  explaining  and  interpret- 
ing them.  Pantsemis,  the  head  of  the  Alexandriaii  school, 
was  probably  the  first,  who  enriched  the  church  with  a 
version  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  has  been  lost  among 
the  ruins  of  time.  The  same  fate  attended  the  commentary 
of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  upon  the  canonical  epistles  ; 
and  also  another  celebrated  work  of  the  same  author,  in 

8  See  an  ample  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonics,  ami  other  ancient  philoso- 
phers, upon  this  subject,  in  the  notes  which  Dr.  Mosheimhas  added  to  his  Latin  transit  • 
tioQ  of  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  torn.  ii.  p.  lOSO. 
*  Viz.  Clementis  Hopoii/poses, 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  explained,  in  a  compendious  man- 
ner, almost  all  the  sacred  writings.  The  harmony  of  the 
Eva7igelistSy  composed  by  Tatian,  is  yet  extant.  But  the 
exposition  of  the  Revelation,  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  of  the 
four  gospels  by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  together 
with  several  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, by  other  ancient  writers,  are  all  lost. 

V.  The  loss  of  these  ancient  productions  is  the  less  to 

be  regretted,  as  we  know,  with  certainty,  their 
ofTbla.rJrent  vast  infcHority  to  the  expositions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
iDierpret^rs  tyj-es  that  appcarcd  in  succeeding  times.  Among 
the  persons  already  mentioned,  there  was  none  who  deser- 
ved the  name  of  an  eminent  and  judicious  interpreter  of 
the  sacred  text.  They  all  attributed  a  double  sense  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  the  one  obvious  and  literal,  the  other 
hidden  and  mysterious,  which  lay  concealed,  as  it  were, 
under  the  veil  of  the  outward  letter.  The  former  they 
treated  with  the  utmost  neglect,  and  turned  the  whole  force 
of  their  genius  and  application  to  unfold  the  latter ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  were  more  studious  to  darken  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  their  idle  fictions,  than  to  investigate  their 
true  and  natural  sense.  Some  of  them  also  forced  the  ex- 
pressions of  sacred  writ  out  of  their  obvious  meaning,  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  support  of  their  philosophical 
systems  ;  of  which  dangerous  and  pernicious  attempts, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  ex- 
ample. With  respect  to  the  expositors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  this  century,  we  shall  only  make  this  general  re- 
mark, that  their  excessive  veneration  for  the  Alexandrian 
version,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  which  they  re- 
garded almost  as  of  divhie  authority,  confined  their  views, 
fettered,  as  it  were,  their  critical  spirit,  and  hindered  them 
from  producing  any  thing  excellent  in  the  way  of  sacred 
criticism  or  interpretation. 

VI.  If  this  age  was  not  very  fertile  in  sacred  criticisms,  it 
of.ysenia   was  still  less  so  in  expositors  of  the  doctrinal  parts 

ticd.vinuv  Qf  religion;  for  hitherto  there  was  no  attempt 
made,  at  least  that  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  compo- 
sing a  system,  or  complete  view  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Some  treatises  of  Arabian,  relative  to  this  subject,  are 
indeed  mentioned  ;  but  as  they  are  lost,  and  seem  not  to 
have  been  much  known  by  any  of  the  writers  whose  works 
have  survived  them,  we  can  form  no  conclusions  concern- 
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ing  them.  The  books  of  Papias,  concerning  the  payings 
o/"  Christ  and  his  apostles,  were,  according  to  the  accounts 
which  Eusebius  gives  of  them,  rather  an  historical  com- 
mentary, than  a  theological  system.  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis,  is  said  to  have  written  several  treatises,  one  con- 
cerning/«z7A,  another  on  the  creation,  a  third  concerning 
the  church,  and  a  fourth  concerning  truth  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  titles  of  these  writings,  whether  they 
were  of  a  doctrinal  or  controversial  nature."  Several  of 
the  polemic  writers,  indeed,  have  been  naturallv  led,  in  the 
course  of  controversy,  to  explain  amply  certain  points  of 
religion.  But  those  doctrines,  which  have  not  been  dis- 
puted, are  very  rarely  defined  with  such  accuracy,  by  the 
ancient  writers,  as  to  point  out  to  us  clearly  what  their 
opinions  concerning  them  were.  And  from  hence  it  ought 
not  to  appear  surprising,  that  all  the  different  sects  of 
Christians,  pretend  to  find,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
decisions  favourable  to  their  respective  tenets. 

VII.  The  controversial  writers,  who  shone  in  this  centu-» 
ry,  had  three  different  sorts  of  adversaries  to  com- 
bat ;  the  Jews,  the  pagans,  and  those,  who,  in  the  verstai"Vri- 
bosom  of  Christianity,  corrupted  its  doctrines, 
and  produced  various  sects  and  divisions  in  the  church, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  embarked  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Jews,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
manage  with  the  highest  success  and  dexterity,  as  they 
were  very  little  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  history, 
and  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  wrote  with  more 
levity  and  inaccuracy,  than  was  justifiable  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. Of  those  who  manage  1  the  cause  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagans,  some  performed  this  important  task 
by  composing  apologies  for  the  Christians  ;  and  others 
by  addressing  pathetic  exhortations  to  the  Gentiles. 
Among  the  former  were  Athenagoras,  Melito,  Quadratus, 
Miliiades,  Aristides,  Tatian,  and  Justin  Martyr ;  and 
among  the  latter,  Tertullian,  Clemens,  Justin,  and  Theo- 
philus  bishop  of  Antioch.  All  these  writers  attacked,  with 
judgment,  dexterity,  and  success,  the  pagan  superstition, 

XTn  "  Melito,  beside  his  apology  for  the  Christians,  and  the  treatises  mentioned  by 
Dr,  Mosheim  here,  wrote  a  discourse  upon  Easter,  and  several  other  dissertations,  of 
which  we  have  only  some  scattered  fragments  remaining  ;  but  what  is  worthy  of  remark 
here,  is,  that  he  is  the  first  Christian  writ' r  that  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  books  pT 
the  Old  Testament.  His  catalogiie  also  is  perfectly  conformable  to  that  of  the  .^owk 
nxcept  in  this  point,  only,  that  he  has  omitted  in  it  the  book  of  Esther. 

VOL.  I.  90 
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and  also  defended  the  Christians,  in  a  victorious  manner, 
against  all  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  of  their  enemies. 
But  they  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  unfolding  the  true 
nature  and  genius  of  Christianity,  nor  were  the  arguments 
they  made  use  of  to  demonstrate  its  truth  and  divinity  so 
full  of  energy,  so  striking  and  irresistible,  as  those  by 
which  they  overturned  the  pagan  system.  In  a  word, 
both  their  explication  and  defence  of  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  defective  and  unsatisfactory  in 
several  respects.  As  to  those  who  directed  their  polemic 
efforts  against  the  heretics,  their  number  was  prodigious, 
though  few  of  their  writings  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
Irenseus  refuted  the  whole  tribe,  in  a  work  destined  solely 
for  that  purpose.  Clemens,"^  Tertullian,^  and  Justin 
Martyr,  wrote  also  against  all  the  sectaries ;  but  the 
work  of  the  last,  upon  that  subject,  is  not  extant.  It 
would  be  endless  to  mention  those  who  combated  par- 
ticular errors,  of  whose  writings,  also,  many  have  disap- 
peared amidst  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

VIII.  If  the  primitive  defenders  of  Christianity  were  not 
always  happy  in  the  choice  of  their  arguments,  yet 
they  discovered  more  candour  and  probity  than 
disputants,  those  of  the  following  ages.  The  artifice  of 
sophistry,  and  the  habit  of  employing  pious  frauds  in  sup- 
port of  the  truth,  had  not,  as  yet,  infected  the  Christians. 
And  this  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  behalf;  for 
they  are  worthy  of  little  admiration  on  account  of  the 
accuracy  or  depth  of  their  reasonings.  The  most  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  penetration,  learning, 
order,  application,  and  force.  They  frequently  make  use 
of  arguments  void  of  all  solidity,  and  much  more  proper  to 
dazzle  the  fancy,  than  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind. 
One,  laying  aside  the  sacred  writings,  from  whence  all  the 
weapons  of  religious  controversy  ought  to  be  drawn, 
refers  to  the  decisions  of  those  bishops  who  ruled  the 
apostolic  churches.  Another  thinks,  that  the  antiquity 
of  a  doctrine  is  a  mark  of  its  truth,  and  pleads  prescription 
against  his  adversaries,  as  if  he  was  maintaining  his  pro- 
perty before  a  civil  magistrate ;  than  which  method  of  dis- 
puting nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

vv  In  his  work,  entitled,  Slromata. 

X  In  hh  Prcenr.rtpMtmes  adDersits  httreUcos. 
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A  third  imitates  those  wrong  headed  disputants  among  the 
Jews,  who,  infatuated  with  their  cabalistic  jargon,  offered, 
as  arguments,  the  imaginary  powers  of  certain  mystic 
words  and  chosen  numbers/  Nor  do  they  seem  to  err, 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  century,  that  vicious  method^ 
of  disputing,  which  afterward  obtained  the  name  of  eco- 
nomical^ was  first  introduced.'' 

IX.  The  principal  points  of  morality  were  treated  of  by 
Justin  Martyr,  or,  at  least,  by  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  Zena  and  Serenus,  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  that  celebrated  author.  Many  other 
writers  confined  themselves  to  particular  branches  of  the 
moral  system,  which  they  handled  with  much  attention 
and  zeal.  Thus  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  wrote  several 
treatises  concerning  calumny,  patience,  continence,  and 
other  virtues,  which  discourses  have  not  reached  our  times. 
Those  of  TertuUian  upon  chastity,  upon  Jlight  in  the  time 
of  persecution,  as  also  upon  fastitig,  shows,  female  orna- 
ments, and  prayer,  have  survived  the  waste  of  time,  and 
might  be  read  with  much  fruit,  were  the  style,  in  which 
they  are  written,  less  laboured  and  difficult,  and  the  spirit 
they  breathe  less  melancholy  and  morose. 

X.  Learned  men  are  not  unanimous  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  esteem  th.>t  is  due  to  the  authors  now  men-  or  the  merit 
tioned,  and  the  other  ancient  morahsts.  Some  al'moSiwrT' 
represent  them  as  the  most  excellent  guides  in  the  '^"' 
paths  of  piety  and  virtue ;  while  others  place  them  in  the 
very  lowest  rank  of  moral  writers,  consider  them  as  the 
very  worst  of  all  instructers,  and  treat  their  precepts  and 
decisions  as  perfectly  insipid,  and,  in  many  respects,  per- 
nicious. We  leave  the  determination  of  this  point  to  such 
as  are  more  capable  of  pronouncing  decisively  upon  it, 
than  we  pretend  to  be.""     It  however  appears  to  us  incon- 

y  Several  examples  of  this  senseless  method  of  reasoning,  are  to  be  found  in  different 
writers.     See  particularly  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  torn.  iii.  p.  660,  694. 

IIIF  z  The  economical  method  of  disputing  was  that  in  which  the  disputants  accommo- 
dated themselves,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  taste  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they 
were  endeavouring  to  gain  over  to  the  truth.  Some  of  the  first  Christians  carried  this 
condescension  too  far,  and  abused  St.  Paul's  example,  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21,  22,  to  a  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  puiity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

a  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux  commentatmrs  du  J^T.  T.  cap.  ii.  p.  21. 

b  This  question  was  warmly  and  learnedly  debated  between  the  deservedly  celebrated 
Barbeyrac  and  Cellier  a  Benedictine  monk.  Buddeus  has  given  us  a  history  of  this  con- 
troversy  with  his  own  judgment  ot  it,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  620, 
&c.  Barbeyrac,  however,  published  after  this  a  particular  treatise  in  defence  of  the  severe 
sentence  he  had  pronounced  against  the  fathers.  This  ingenious  performance  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1720,  under  the.title  of  Trmle  sw-  la  Mnrcde  des  Peres ;  a,nd  is  highly 
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testable,  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  there 
are  several  sublime  sentiments,  judicious  thoughts,  and 
many  things  that  are  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  religious 
temper,  and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous  affections;  while 
it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  abound 
still  more  with  precepts  of  an  excessive  and  unreasonable 
austerity,  with  stoical  and  academical  dictates,  vague  and 
indeterminate  notions,  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  with  deci- 
sions that  are  absolute^  false,  and  in  evident  opposition  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ.  Before  the  question  mentioned 
above,  concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  mor- 
alists, be  decided,  a  previous  question  must  be  determined, 
viz.  What  is  meant  by  a  bad  director  in  point  of  morals? 
and,  if  by  such  a  person  be  meant,  one  who  has  no  deter- 
minate notion  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  Christians,  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue 
and  vice  ;  who  has  not  penetrated  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
those  sacred  books,  to  wnich  alone  we  must  appeal  in  every 
dispute  about  Christian  virtue,  and  who,  in  consequence 
thereof,  fluctuates  often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into  error 
in  explaining  the  divine  laws,  though  he  may  frequently 
administer  sublime  and  pathetic  instruction  ;  if,  by  a  bad 
guide  in  morals,  such  a  person,  as  we  have  now  delineated, 
be  meant,  then  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  title  belongs 
indisputably  to  many  of  the  fathers. 

XI.  The  cause  of  morality,  and,  indeed,  of  Christianity 
Thedoubie  1«  geucral,  suffered  deeply  by  a  capital  error  which 
was  received  in  this  century  ;  an  error  admitted 
without  any  evil  design,  but  yet  with  the  utmost 
imprudence,  and  which,  through  every  period  of  the  church, 
even  until  the  present  time,  has  produced  other  errors 
without  number,  and  nmltiplied  the  evils  under  which  the 
gospel  has  so  often  groaned.  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  to 
all  his  disciples  one  and  the  same  rule  of  life  and  manners. 
But  certain  Christian  doctors,  either  through  a  desire  of 
imitating  the  nations  among  whom  tliey  lived,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  natural  propensity  to  a  life  of  austerity, 
which  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
other  eastern  })rovinces,  were  induced  to  maintain,  that 
Christ  had  established  a  double  rule  of  sanctity  a?id  virtue, 

worthy  of  the  perusal  of  those  who  Lave  a  taste  for  this  most  interesting  branch  of  lite- 
rature, though  they  will  find  in  it  some  imputations  cast  upon  the  fathers,  against  wbicli 
they  may  be  easily  defendetl. 
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for  two  different  orders  of  Christians.  Of  these  rules  the 
one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ;  the  one  of  a 
lower  dignity,  the  other  more  sublime ;  the  one  for  persons 
in  the  active  scenes  of  Ufe,  the  other  for  those,  wno,  in  a 
sacred  retreat,  aspired  after  the  glory  of  a  celestial  state. 
In  consequence  of  this  wild  system,  they  divided  into  two 
parts  all  those  moral  doctrines  and  instructions  which  they 
had  received  either  by  writing  or  tradition.  One  of  these 
divisions  they  called  precepts,  and  the  other  counsels. 
They  gave  the  name  of  precepts  to  those  laws,  that  were 
universally  obligatory  upon  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  that 
of  counsels  to  those  that  related  to  Christians  of  a  more 
sublime  rank,  who  proposed  to  themselves  great  and  glo- 
rious ends,  and  breathed  alter  an  intimate  commuiiion  with 
the  Supreme  Being. 

XII.  This  double  ^oc/nw^  produced,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  new 
set  of  men,  who  made  profession  of  uncommon  ,,ivesriseto 
degrees  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  ''■«  a^''^'**^^- 
resolution  of  obeying  all  the  counsels  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
their  enjoying  communion  with  God  here  ;  and  also,  that, 
after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  bodies,  they  might 
ascend  to  him  with  the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing  to 
retard  their  approach  to  the  supreme  centre  of  happiness 
and  perfection.  They  looked  upon  themselves  as  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  things,  which  it  was  lawful  for  other 
Christians  to  enjoy,  such  as  wme,Jlesh,  matrimony,  and 
commerce.'^  They  thought  it  their  indispensable  duty  to 
extenuate  the  body  by  watchings,  abstinence,  labour,  and 
hunger.  They  looked  for  felicity  in  solitary  retreats,  in 
desert  places,  where,  by  severe  and  assiduous  efforts  of 
sublime  meditation,  they  raised  the  soul  above  all  external 
objects,  and  all  sensual  pleasures.  Both  men  and  women, 
imposed  upon  themselves  the  most  severe  tasks,  the  most 
austere  discipline ;  all  which,  however  the  fruit  of  pious 
intention,  was  in  the  issue,  extremely  detrimental  to 
Chrif^tianitj .  These  persons  were  called  Ascetics.  2^««^«"«' 
ekae^to/,  and  philosophers ;  nor  were  they  only  distinguished 
by  their  title  from  other  Christians,  but  also  by  their  garb.*^ 
Ill  this  century,  indeed,  such  as  embraced  this  austere  kind 
of  life,  submitted  themselves  to  all  these  mortifications  in 
private,  without  breaking  asunder  their  social  bonds,  or 

c  Athenagoras,  .Apologia  pro  Christim.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  129,  edit.  Oxon. 
fl  See  Salmas.  Comm.  in  TertuUianum  de  i'aUio,  jp.  7,  8,  &c. 
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withdrawing  themselves  from  the  concourse  of  men.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  they  retired  into  deserts  ;  and,  after 
the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  they  formed 
themselves  into  certain  companies. 

XIII.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  reasons  that  gave 
Why  certain  Hsc  to  tU'is  austcrc  sect.  One  of  the  principal, 
can'e  Aice'r  was  thc  ill  judjj^cd  ambition  of  the  Christians  to 
""  resemble  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  many  of  whose 

sages  and  philosophers  distinguished  themselves  from  the 
generality  by  their  maxims,  by  their  habit,  and,  indeed,  by 
the  whole  plan  of  life  and  manners  which  they  had  formed 
to  themselves,  and  by  which  they  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  esteem  and  authority.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  of 
all  these  philosophers,  there  were  none,  whose  sentiments 
and  disciphne  were  so  well  received  by  the  ancient 
Christians  as  those  of  the  platonics  and  pythagoreans,  who 
prescribed  in  their  lessons  two  rules  of  conduct ;  one  for 
the  sages,  who  aspired  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  virtue  ; 
and  another  for  the  people,  involved  in  the  cares  and  hurry 
of  an  active  life."  The  law  of  moral  conduct,  which  the 
platonics  prescribed  to  the  philosophers,  was  as  follows ; 
"the  soul  ofthe  wise  man  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  greatest 
possible  distance  fromthe  contagious  influence  of  the  body. 
And  as  the  depressing  weight  of  the  body,  the  force  of  its 
appetites,  and  its  connexions  with  a  corrupt  world,  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  this  sacred  obligation  ;  therefore  all 
sensual  pleasures  are  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  the  body  is 
to  be  supported,  or  rather  extenuated,  by  a  slender  diet ; 
solitude  is  to  be  sought  as  the  true  mansion  of  virtue  ;  and 
contemplation  to  be  employed  as  the  means  of  raising  the 
soul,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  a  sublime  freedom  from  all 
corporeal  ties,  and  to  a  noble  elevation  above  all  terrestrial 
things.'  The  person  who  lives  in  this  manner,  shall  enjoy, 
even  in  the  present  state,  a  certain  degree  of  communion 
with  the  Deity ;  and  when  the  corporeal  mass  is  dissolved, 
shall  immediately  ascend  to  the  sublime  regions  of  felicity 

e  These  famous  sects  made  an  important  distinction  between  living  according  to  nature, 
Zm  K^ra  (puriv  and  living  above  nature  Znv  uvip  <j)y<r;v.  The  former  was  the  rule  pre- 
scribed to  the  vulgar  ;  the  latter,  that  which  was  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  philoso- 
phers, who  ai'iied  at  superior  degrees  of  virtue.  See  Ena^as  Gazeus  in  Tkeophrast,  p. 
29,  edit.  Barthii. 

f  The  reader  will  find  the  principles  of  this  fanatical  discipline,  in  Porphyry's  book 
TTipi  ctT9;twc,  i.  e.  concerning  abstinence.  That  celebrated  Platonist  has  explained  at 
large  the  respective  duties  that  belong  to  active  and  cmitemplative  life,  book  i.  f>  27, 
and  41 . 
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and  perfection,  without  passing  through  that  state   of 

Eurification  and  trial,  that  awaits  the  generaUty  of  man- 
ind."  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  rigorous  discipUne 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which 
these  philosophers,  and  some  others  that  resembled  them, 
entertained,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  influence 
of  matter,  the  operations  of  invisible  beings  or  demons,  and 
the  formation  of  the  world.  And  as  these  opinions  were 
adopted  by  the  more  learned  among  the  Christians,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  embrace  also  the  moral 
discipline  which  flowed  from  them. 

XIV.  There  is  a  particular  consideration  that  will  enable 
us  to  render  a  natural  account  of  the  origin  of 
those  religious  severities,  of  which  we  have  been  of/thu'dud- 
now  speaking,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the  genius 
and  temper  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  first  practi- 
sed. It  was  in  Egypt  that  this  morose  discipline  had  its 
rise ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  that  country  has,  in  all 
times,  as  it  were  by  an  immutable  law,  or  disposition  of 
nature,  abounded  >vith  persons  of  a  melancholy  complex- 
ion, and  produced,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  more  gloomy 
spirits  than  any  other  part  of  the  world."  It  was  here  that 
the  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutse,  those  dismal  and  gloomy 
sects,  dwelt  principally,  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ; 
as  also  many  others  of  the  Ascetic  tribe,  who,  led  by  a 
certain  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  a  delusive  notion  of 
rendering  themselves  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  their 
austerities,  withdrew  themselves  from  human  society,  and 
from  all  the  innocent  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life.''  From 
Egypt  this  sour  and  unsociable  discipline  passed  into  Syria, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  also  abounded  with 
persons  of  the  same  dismal  constitution  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians ;'  and  from  thence,  in  process  of  time,  its  infec- 
tion reached  to  the  European  nations.  Hence  that  train  of 
austere  and  superstitious  vows  and  rites,  that  yet,  in  many 
places,  cast  a  veil  over  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Hence  the  celibacy  of  the  priestly 
order,  the  rigour  of  unprofitable  penances  and  mortifica- 
tions, the  innumerable  swarms  of  monks  that  refused  their 

g  See  Maillet,  Description  de  V  Egypte,  torn.  ii.  p.  57,  edit,  in  4to.  de  Paris. 

h  Herodot.  Histor.  lib.  ii.  p.  104,  edit.  Gronov.  Epiphanius,  Exposit.jidei,  §  11,  toni. 
ii.  opp.  p.  1092.  Tertuliian,  De  exhortatione  castitat.  cap.  xiii.  p.  524,  edit.  Priori!. 
Athanasius,  in  vita  Antmiii,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  453. 

i  .To,  Chardin  Vmjages  er.  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  197,  edit.  Amsterd.  173:'5,  4to, 
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talents  and  labours  to  society,  and  this  in  the  senseless 
pursuit  of  a  visionary  sort  of  perfection.  Hence  also  that 
distinction  between  the  theoretical  and  mystical  life,  and 
many  other  fancies  of  a  like  nature,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

XV.  It  is  orenerally  true,  that  delusions  travel  in  a  train, 
The  riseoi  and  xh^t  one  mistake  produces  many.   The  Chris- 

amonJ'Sbris-  tiaus,  who  adoptcd  the  austere  system,  which  has 
tians.  been   already  mentioned,  had  certainly  made   a 

very  false  step,  and  done  much  injury  to  their  excellent  and 
most  reasonable  reliofion.  But  they  did  not  stop  here; 
another  erroneous  practice  was  adopted  by  them,  which, 
though  it  was  not  so  universal  as  the  other,  was  yet  ex- 
tremely pernicious,  and  proved  a  source  of  numberless  evils 
to  the  Christian  church.  The  platonists  and  pythagoreans 
held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even 
praiseworthy,  to  deceive^  and  even  to  use  the  expedient  of 
a  lie,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety. 
The  Jews,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  had  learned  and  received 
this  maxim  from  them  before  the  coming  of"  Christ,  as  ap- 
pears incontestably  from  a  multitude  of  ancient  records ; 
and  the  Christians  were  infected  from  both  these  sources 
with  the  same  pernicious  error,  as  appears  from  the  number 
of  books  attributed  falsely  to  great  and  venerable  names, 
from  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  several  suppositious  produc 
tions,  which  were  spread  abroad  in  this  and  the  following 
century.  It  does  n  )t,  indeed,  seem  probable,  that  all 
these  pious  frauds  were  chargeable  upon  the  professors 
o^  real  Christianity,  upon  those  who  entertained  just  and 
rational  sentiments  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  fictitious  writings,  undoubtedly,  flowed  from 
the  fertile  invention  of  the  gnostic  sects,  though  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  that  even  true  Christians  were  entirely  inno- 
cent and  irreproachable  m  this  matter. 

XVI.  As  th-^  boundaries  of  the  church  were  enlarged, 
oftheiivesof  the  number  of  vicious  and  irregular  persons,  who 
chri.ians.  entered  into  it  were  proportionably  increased,  as 
appears  from  the  many  complaints  and  censures  that  we 
find  in  the  writers  of  this  century.  Several  methods  were 
made  use  of  to  stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity.  Excommu- 
Excommuni-  nicatiou  was  peculiarly  employed  to  prevent  or 
cation  punish  the  most  heinous  and  enormous  crimes ; 
ajid  the  crimes,  esteemed  such,  were,  murder,  idolatry,  si.ncl 
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adnltery,  which  terms,  however,  we  must  liere  understand 
in  their  more  full  and  extensive  sense.  In  some  places, 
the  commission  of  any  of  these  sins  cut  off  irrevocably  the 
criminal  from  all  hopes  of  restoration  to  the  privileges  of 
church  communion  ;  in  others,  after  a  long,  laborious,  and 
painful  course  of  probation  and  discipline,  they  were  re- 
admitted into  the  bosom  of  the  church.'' 

XVII.  It  is  here  to  be  attentively  observed,  that  the  form 
used  in  the  exclusion  of  heinous  offenders  from  penicenuni 
the  society  of  Christians  was,  at  first,  extremely  !,'j^oft"lL 
simple.  A  small  number  of  plain,  yet  judicious  !;'.ode)ie<i''ira- 
rules,  made  up  the  whole  of  this  solemn  institu-  ^coS'^to 
tion,  which,  however,  was  imperceptibly  altered,  bea'hclnmys- 
enlarged  by  an  addition  of  a  vast  multitude  '*"'"• 
of  rites,  and  new  modelled  according  to  the  discipline 
used  in  the  heathen  mysteries.'  Those  who  have  an}'" 
acquaintance  with  the  singular  reasons  that  obliged  the 
Christians  of  those  ancient  times  to  be  careful  in  restrain- 
ing the  progress  of  vice,  will  readily  grant,  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  perfect  their 
discipline,  and  to  render  the  restraints  upon  iniquity  more 
severe.  They  will  justify  the  rulers  of  the  primitive 
church  in  their  refusing  to  restore  excommunicated 
members  to  their  forfeited  privileges,  before  they  had 
given  incontestable  marks  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repen- 
tance. Yet  still  it  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  it 
was  expedient  to  borrow  from  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
the  rules  of  this  salutary  discipline,  and  thus  to  sanctify, 
in  some  measure,  a  part  of  the  heathen  superstition. 
But,  however  delicate  such  a  question  may  be,  when 
determined  with  a  view  to  all  the  indirect  or  immediate 
consequences  of  the  matter  in  debate,  the  equitable  and 
candid  judge  will  consider  principally  the  good  intention 
of  those  from  whom  these  ceremonies  and  institutions 
proceed,  and  will  overlook  the  rest  from  a  charitable 
condescension  and  indulgence  to  human  weakness. 

k  By  this  distinction,  we  may  easily  reconcile  the  different  opinions  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  excommunication.  See  Morinus,  De  disciplina  Pcsentent.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  xix.  p.  670.  Sirmond,  Histnria  Panitentice.  ■publica,  cap.  1.  p.  323,  torn.  iv.  opp. 
As  also  Joseph.  Augustin.  Orsi,  Dissert,  de  criminum  capUalium  per  tria  priora  scBcula 
absolutione,  published  at  Milan,  1730,  4to. 

1  See  Fabricins's  Bibliograph.  .fivHuuar.  p.  397,  and  Morinus,  De  Prcnitpntm,  lib-  i.  cap- 
?iv.  xvi.  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  XHB  CEREjMOHiIES  tJSED  IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  There  is  no  institution  so  pure  and  excellent  which 
ciemonies  tlic  corruptiott  and  folly  of  man  will  not  in  time 

multiplied,  g^i^gj,  £qj.  jj^g  vvorse,  and  load  with  additions  foreign 
to  its  nature  and  original  design.  Such,  in  a  particular 
manner,  was  the  fate  of  Christianity.  In  this  century, 
many  unnecessary  rites  and  ceremonies  were  added  to 
the  Christian  worship,  the  introduction  of  which  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  wise  and  good  men.""  These  changes, 
while  they  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
were  naturally  pleasing  to  the  gross  multitude,  who  are 
more  delighted  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  external 
institutions,  than  with  the  native  charms  of  rational  and 
solid  piety,  and  who  generally  give  little  attention  to  any 
objects  but  those  which  strike  their  outward  senses."  But 
other  reasons  may  be  added  to  this,  which,  though  they 
suppose  no  bad  intentions,  yet  manifest  a  considerable 
degree  of  precipitation  and  imprudence. 

II.  And  here  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  that 
First  reasons  thcrc  Is  a  high  dcgrce  of  probability  in  the  notion 
Scauon"of "  of  those,  who  think  that  the  bishops  augmented 
vizTd^i'reto  the  number  of  religious  rites  in  the  Christian  wor- 
bllrtere  oniie  ship,  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  infirmities 
church.  ^^^  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  heathens,  in  order 
to  facilitate  thus  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Both 
Jews  and  heathens  were  accustomed  to  a  vast  variety  of 
pompous  and  magnificent  ceremonies  in  their  religious 
service.  And  as  they  considered  these  rites  as  an  essential 
part  of  religion,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  behold 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  contempt,  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  worship,which  was  destitute  of  those  idle  cere- 
monies that  rendered  their  service  so  specious  and  striking. 
To  remove  then,  in  some  measure,  this  prejudice  against 

m  Tertullian,  Lib.  de  Creatione,  p.  792,  opp. 

OU"  n  It  is  not  improper  to  remark  here,  that  this  attachment  of  the  vulgar  to  the  pomp 
of  ceremonies,  is  a  circumstance  that  has  always  been  favourable  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  since  the  pomp  of  religion  naturally  casts  a  part  of  its  glory  and 
magnificence  upon  its  ministers,  and  thereby  gives  them,  imperceptibly,  a  vast  ascendant 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  being  present  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  expressed  to  a  nobleman,  who  stood  near  him,  his 
surprise  that  the  king  of  France  should  commit  the  performance  of  such  an  august  and 
striking  ceremony  to  any  subject.  How  far  ambition  may,  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
;jgcs,  have  contributetl  to  tire  accumulation  of  gaudy  c'eremonie's,  is  a  question  not  easily 
to  &e  determiifciL 
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Christianity,  the  bishops  thought  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  to  render  the 
pubhc  worship  more  striking  to  the  outward  senses." 

III.  This  addition  of  external  rites  was  also  designed  to 
remove  the  opprobrious  calumnies,  which  the  seconu  lea™. 
Jewish  and  pagan  priests  cast  upon  the  Christians,  lurnit^a^i 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  es-  "''"^"='=*"^- 
teeming  them  little  better  than  atheists,  because  they  had 
no  temples,  altars,  victims,  priests,  nor  any  thing  of  that 
external  pomp  in  which  the  A^ulgar  are  so  prone  to  place 
the  essence  of  religion.  The  rulers  of  the  church  adopted, 
therefore,  certain  external  ceremonies,  that  thus  they  might 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  vulgar,  and  be  able  to  refute  the 
reproaches  of  their  adversaries.  i33^This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  a  very  awkward,  and,  indeed,  a  very  pernicious 
stratagem ;  it  was  obscuring  the  native  lustre  of  the  gospel, 
in  order  to  extend  its  influence,  and  making  it  lose,  in  point 
ofreal  excellence,  whatitgained  in  point  of  popular  esteem. 
Some  accommodations  to  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  some 
prudent  instances  of  condescension  to  their  invincible  pre- 
judices, are  necessary  in  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  in  civil 
institutions  ;  but  they  must  be  of  sucli  a  nature,  as  not  to 
inspire  ideas,  or  encourage  prejudices  incompatible  with 
just  sentiments  of  the  great  object  of  religious  worship, 
and  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  God  has  imparted  by 
reason  and  revelation  to  the  human  race.  How  far  this 
rule  has  been  disregarded  and  violated,  will  appear  too 
plainly  in  the  progress  of  this  history. 

IV.  A  third  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  the  Christian  church,  may  be  deduced 

from  the  abuse  of  certain  titles  that  distinguished  ihe  abI7se?ir' 
the  sacerdotal  orders  among  the  Jews.  Every  one 

o  A  remarkable  passa.!>;e  in  the  life  of  Gregorj-,  surnameJ  Thaumatuigus,  i.  e.  tli£ 
wonder  worker,  will  illustrate  this  point  in  the  clearest  manner.  The  passage  is  as 
foUoivs  :  "  Cum  animadvertisset  Gregori-.is,  quod  ob  corporeas  delectationes  ct  volup- 
tates  simplex  et  imperitum  rulgus  in  simulacrorum  cultus  errore  permaneret — permisit 
eis,  lit  in  memoriam  et  recordationcm  sanctorum  martj'rum  sese  oblectarent,  et  in 
laetitiam  effundertntiir,  quod  successu  temporis  aliquaiulo  futurum  esset,  ut  sua  sponte 
ad  honestiorem  et  accuratiorern  vitic  rationem  transirent."  i.  e.  "  When  Gregory  per- 
ceived that  the  ignorant  multitude  persisted  in  their  idolatry,  on  account  of  the  pleasures 
and  sensual  gratifications  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  pagan  festivals,  he  granted  thera 
a  permission  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  like  pleasures,  in  celebrating  the  memory  of 
the  holy  martyrs,  hoping,  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  would  return,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  a  more  virtuous  and  regular  course  of  life."  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but 
that,  by  this  permission,  Gregory  allowed  the  Christians  to  dance,  sport,  and  feast,  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  upon  their  respective  festivals,  and  to  do  every  thing  which  the 
pagans  were  accustomed  to  do  in  their  temples,  di-rinc  the  feast»  celebrated  in  honour  fff 
their  sods. 
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knows,  that  many  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
express  the  different  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
worship,  are  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law,  or  have  a 
certain  analogy  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by 
Moses.     The  Christian  doctors  did  not  only  imitate  this 
analogical  manner  of  speaking,  but  they  even  extended  it 
further  than  the  apostles  had  done.     And,  though  in  this 
there  was  nothing  worthy  of  reproach,  yet  the  consequences 
of  this  method  of  speaking  became,  through  abuse,  detri- 
mental to  the  purity  of  the  gospel.    For,  in  process  of  time, 
many  asserted,  whether  through  ignorance  or  artifice,  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  that  these  forms  of  speech  were  not 
figurative,  but  highly  j)roper,  and  exactly  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  they  were  designed  to  express.     The 
bishops,  by  an  innocent  allusion  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
speaking,  had  been  called  chief  priests ;    the  elders,  or 
presbyters,  had  receivedthe  title  ot  priests,  and  the  deacons 
that  of  levites.  But,  in  a  little  time,  these  titles  were  abused 
by  an  aspiring  clergy,  who  thought  proper  to  claim  the 
same  rank  and  station,  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  that 
were  conferred  with  those  titles  upon  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.     Hence  the  rise  of 
tithes, ^rst  fruits,  splendid  garments,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances of  external  grandeur,  by  which  ecclesiastics 
were  eminently  distinguished.     In  like  manner  the  com- 
parison of  the  Christian  oblations  with  the  Jewish  victims 
and  sacrifices  produced  a  multitude  of  unnecessarj^  rites, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  that  erroneous  notion 
of  the  eiicharist,  which  represents  it  as  a  real  sacrifice,  and 
not  merely  as  a  commemoration  of  that  great  offeri7ig  that 
was  once  made  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  mortals. 
:    v.  The  profound  respect  that  was  paid  to  the  Greek  and 
Fourth  reason,  Roiuan  mysteiies.  and  the  extraordinary  sanctity 
onhel!elihe..  that  was  attributed  to  them,  was  a  further  cir- 
niysieries.       cumstance  that  induced  the  Christians  to  giY^i 
their  religion  a  mystic  air,  in  order  to  put  it  upon  an  equal 
foot,  in  point  of  dignity,  with  that  of  the  pagans.     For 
this  purpose  tliey  gave  the  name  of  mysteries  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  gospel,  and  decorated  particularly  the  holy 
sacrament  with  that  solemn  title.     They  used  in  that 
sacred  institution,  as  also  in  that  of  baptism,  several  of  the 
terms  employed  in  the  heathen  mysteries  ;  and  proceeded 
so  far,  at  length,  as  even  to  adopt  some  of  the  rites  and 
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ceremonies  ol" which  these  renowned  mysteries  consisted.^' 
This  imitation  began  in  the  eastern  provinces  ;  but  after 
the  time  of  Adrian,  who  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
among  the  Latins,''  it  was  followed  by  the  Christians,  who 
dwelt  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  A  great  part, 
therefore,  of  the  service  of  the  church,  in  this  century,  had 
a  certain  air  of  the  heathen  mysteries,  and  resembled  them 
considerably  in  many  particulars. 

VI.  It  may  be  yet  further  observed,  that  the  custom  of 
teaching  their  religious  doctrines  by  hnages,  ac- 
tions, signs,  and  other  sensible  representations,  ti.e  symS 
which  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  in-  teaching°in 
deed,  in  almost  all  the  eastern  nations,  was  another  "he  c"ltem 
cause  of  the  increase  of  external  rites  in  the  church. 

As  there  were  many  persons  of  narrow  capacities,  whose 
comprehension  scarcely  extended  beyond  sensible  ob- 
jects, the  Christian  doctors  thought  it  advisable  to  instruct 
such  in  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  by  placing  these 
truths,  as  it  were,  before  their  eyes,  under  sensible  images. 
Thus  they  administered  milk  and  honey,  which  was  the 
ordinary  food  of  infants,  to  such  as  were  newly  received 
into  the  church,  showing  them,  by  this  sign,  that  by  their 
baptism  they  were  born  again,  and  were  bound  to  manifest 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  infants  in  their  lives  and 
conversations.  Certain  military  rites  were  borrowed  to 
express  the  new  and  solemn  engagements,  by  which 
Christians  attached  themselves  to  Christ  as  their  leader 
and  their  chief;  and  the  ancient  ceremony  of  manumission 
was  used  to  signify  the  liberty  of  which  they  were  made 
partakers,  in  consequence  of  their  redemption  from  the 
guilt  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  their  deliverance  from  the 
empire  of  the  prince  of  darkness.*^ 

VII.  If  it  be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Chris- 
tians who  composed  the  chu.rch,  were  Jews  and  six.i.  leason, 
heathens,  accustomed,  from  their  birth,  to  various  ronve'l^d^jeCs 
insignificant  ceremonies  and  superstitious  rites ;  '""  '"^'-"''^'*- 
and  if  it  be  also  considered,  that  such  a  long  course  of 
custom  and  education  forms  prejudices  that  are  extremely 
obstinate  and  difficult  to  be  conquered,  it  will  then  appear, 

p  See,  for  many  examples  of  this,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Exercitat.  xvi.  in  pinnules  Baronii, 
p.  473-9,  &c.  edit.  Genev.  16.54.  ToUiiis,  Inngn.  itineris  Jlalici  Jfot.  p.  151,  163. — • 
Spanheim'a  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  Julian's  CKsa.r''s,y>.  13.3,  134.  Clarkson 
mi  Liturgies,  p.  36,  42,  43. 

q  Spartian,  Hadrian,  c.  xiii.  p.  15,  edit,  of  Obrecht. 

X  See  Edm.  Merillii  Observat,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. 
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that  nothing  less  than  a  continued  miracle  could  have 
totally  prevented  the  entrance  of  all  superstitious  mixtures 
into  the  Christian  worship.  A  single  example  will  tend 
to  the  ilkistration  of  this  matter.  Before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  all  the  eastern  nations  performed  divine  worship 
with  their  faces  turned  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  where 
the  sun  displays  his  rising  beams.  This  custom  was 
founded  upon  a  general  opinion,  that  God,  whose  essence 
they  looked  upon  to  be  lights  and  whom  they  considered 
as  circumscribed  within  certahi  limits,  dwelt  in  that  part 
of  the  firmament,  from  whence  he  sends  forth  the  sun,  the 
bright  image  of  his  benignity  and  glory.  They,  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  rejected,  indeed,  this  gross 
error,  but  they  retained  the  ancient  and  universal  custom 
of  worshipping  toward  the  east,  which  sprung  from  it. 
Nor  is  that  custom  abolished  in  our  times,  but  still  prevails 
in  a  great  number  of  Christian  churches.  From  this 
same  source  arose  various  rites  among  the  Jews,  which 
many  Christians,  especially  those  who  live  in  the  eastern 
countries,  observe  religiously  at  tliis/very  day.' 

VIII.  We  shall  take  no  more  than  a  brief  view  of  these 
rites  and  ceremonies,  since  a  particular  considera- 
tion of  them  would  lead  us  into  endless  discus- 
sions, and  open  a  held  too  vast  to  be  comprehended 
in  such  a  compendious  history  as  we  here  give  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  first  Christians  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divuie  worship,  in  private  houses,  in  caves,  and  in 
vaults,  where  the  dead  were  buried.  Their  meetings  were 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  and  in  some  places,  they  as- 
sembled also  upon  the  seventh,  which  was  celebrated  by 
the  Jews.  Mauy  also  observed  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
on  which  Christ  was  betrayed;  and  the  sixth,  which  was 
the  day  of  his  crucifixion.  The  hour  of  the  day  appointed 
for  holding  these  religious  assemblies,  varied  according  to 
the  dincrent  times  and  circumstances  of  the  church ;  but 
it  was  generally  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  or  in  the 
morning  before  the  dav^^n.  During  these  sacred  meetings, 
prayers  were  repeated,'  the  holy  Scriptures  were  publicly 
read,  short  discourses,  upon  the  duties  ol  Christians,  were 

s  See  Spencer,  De  legibxis  rilualibus  Hehraorum.     Prolegom.  p.  9,  edit.  Cambridge. 

t  There  is  an  excellent  account  given  of  tlienc  praycr:s,  and  of  the  Christian  worship 
in  general,  in  TertuUian's  Jlpologii,  ch.  xx.xis.  which  ig  one  of  the  most  noble  productions 
of  ancient  tira*'?'. 
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addressed  to  the  people,  hymns  were  sung,  and  a  portion 
of  the  oblations^  presented  by  the  faithful,  was  employed 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  feasts  of 
charity. 

IX.  The  Christians  ofthis  century  celebrated  anniversary 
festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  death  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  boiuX'tuife 
Ghost  upon  the  apostles.     The  day  which  was  Ea.TeToMbe 
observed  as  the  anniversary  of   Christ's  death, 

was  called  the  paschal  day,  or  passover,  because  it  was 
looked  upon  to  be  the  same  with  that  on  which  the  Jews 
celebrated  the  feast  of  that  name.  In  the  manner,  however, 
of  observing  this  solemn  day,  the  Christians  of  the  Lesser 
Asia  differed  much  from  tlie  rest,  and  in  a  more  especial 
manner  from  those  of  Rome.  They  both,  indeed,  fasted 
during  the  great  week^  so  that  was  called  in  which  Christ 
died,  and  afterward  celebrated,  like  the  Jews,  a  sacred  feast, 
at  which  they  distributed  a  paschal  lamb  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour's  last  supper.  But  the  Asiatic  Christians  kept  this 
feast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month,  at 
the  time  that  the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover,  and  three 
days  after  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  the  trium- 
phant Redeemer.  They  affirmed,  that  they  had  derived 
this  custom  from  the  apostles  John  and  Philip ;  and  pleaded 
moreover,  in  its  behalf,  the  example  of  Christ  himself,  who 
held  his  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  that  the  Jews  cele- 
brated ih&w  passover.  The  western  churches  observed  a 
different  method.  They  celebrated  their  paschal  feast  on 
the  night  that  preceded  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, and  thus  connected  the  commemoration  of  the 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  with  that  of  his  victory  over  death 
and  the  grave.  Nor  did  they  differ  thus  from  the  Asiatics, 
without  alleging  also  apostolic  authority  for  what  they  did ; 
for  they  pleaded  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  justi- 
fication of  their  conduct  in  this  matter. 

X.  The  Asiatic  rule  for  keeping  the  paschal  feast,  was 
attended  with  two  great  inconveniences,  to  which     xheocca- 
the  Christians  at  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  the  andtbelrpro- 
whole  western  churches,  refused  to  submit.    For,  ^'^''" 

in  the  first  place,  as  the  Asiatics  celebrated  their  festival 
the  same  day  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  ate  the  paschal 
lamb  with  his  disciples,  this  occasioned  an  inevitable 
interruption  in  the  fast  of  the  ^reat  week,  which  the  other 
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churches  looked  upon  as  almost  criminal,  at  least  as  highly 
indecent.  Nor  was  this  the  only  inconveniency  arising 
from  this  rule;  for  as  they  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection  precisely  the  third  day  after  their 
paschal  supper,  it  happened,  for  the  most  part,  that  this 
great  festival,  which  afterward  was  called,  by  the  Latins, 
pascha,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Easter,  was 
held  on  other  days  of  the  week  than  the  first.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  extremel}^  displeasing  to  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Christians,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  celebrate 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  on  any  day  but  Sunday,  as 
that  was  the  day  on  which  this  glorious  event  happened. 
Hence  arose  sharp  and  vehepient  contentions  between 
the  Asiatic  and  western  Christians.  About  the  middle 
of  this  century,  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
venerable  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicet, 
bishop  of  that  see,  upon  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  ter- 
minate the  warm  disputes  it  had  occasioned.  But  this 
conference,  though  conducted  with  great  decency  and 
moderation,  was  without  effect.  Polycarp  and  Anicet 
were  only  agreed  in  this,  that  the  bonds  of  charity  were 
not  to  be  broken  on  account  of  this  controversy ;  but  they 
continued  at  the  same  time,  each  in  their  former  sentiments, 
nor  could  the  Asiatics  be  engaged  by  any  arguments  to 
alter  the  rule  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  by 
tradition  from  St.  John." 

XI.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Victor, 
rpvaii  '^i^'^i^P  ^^  Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the 
prindp^^iHy  Aslatic  Cliristiaus,  by  the  pretended  authority  of 
A^^i^csand  hls  laws  aiid  decrees,  to  follow  the  rule  which  was 
observed  by  the  western  churches  in  this  matter. 
Accordingly,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  some  foreign 
bishops,  he  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the  Asiatic  pre- 
lates, commanding  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
western  Christians  with  respect  to  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Easter.  The  Asiatics  answered  this  lordly 
summons  by  the  pen  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  declared,  in  their  name,  and  that  with  great  spirit  and 
resolution,  that  they  would  by  no  means  depart,  in  this 
matter,  from  the  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors.  Upon  this,  the  thunder  of  excommunication 
began  to  roar.  Victor,  exasperated  by  this  resolute  answer 

n  Eusebins,  Hisl.  Ecdes.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiv.  p.  1^7,  and  lib.  v.  tap.  xxiv.  p.  193 
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of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  broke  communion  with  them,  pro- 
nounced them  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  brethren,  and 
exchided  them  from  all  fellowship  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  excommunication,  indeed,  extended  no  further ;  nor 
could  it  cut  off  the  Asiatic  bishops  from  communion  with 
the  other  churches,  whose  bishops  were  far  from  approving 
the  conduct  of  Victor.'''  The  progress  of  this  violent 
dissension  was  stopped  by  the  wise  and  moderate  remon- 
strances, which  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  addressed  to  the 
Roman  prelate  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  showed 
him  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  also  by  the  long  letter  which  the  Asiatic  Christians 
wrote  in  their  own  justification.  In  consequence  therefore 
of  this  cessation  of  arms,  the  combatants  retained  each  their 
own  customs,  until  the  fourth  century,  when  the  council  of 
Nice  abolished  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  Easter  the  same  through  all  the 
Christian  churches." 

XII.  In  these  times,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
was  celebrated,  for  the  most  part,  on  Sundays, 
and  the  ceremonies  observed  vipon  that  occasion  »»« ^t  <be 
were  such  as  follow  :  a  part  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  was  presented  among  the  other  oblations  oHhe 
faithful,  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  the  bishop.  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  bread  was  divided  into  several  portions. 
A  part  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  was  carried  to 
the  sick  or  absent  members  of  the  church,  as  a  testimony 
of  fraternal  love,  sent  to  them  by  the  whole  society .^  It 
appears  by  many  and  undoubted  testimonies,  that  this 
holy  rite  was  looked  upon  as  essential  to  salvation ;  and 
when  this  is  duly  considered,  we  shall  be  less  disposed  to 
censure,  as  erroneous,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
affirmed  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  to  infants 

w  This  whole  affair  furnishes  a  striking  argument,  among  the  multitude  that  may  be 
drawn  from  Ecclesiastical  History,  against  the  supremacy  and  universal  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 

O'  X  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  note  here,  refers  us  for  an  ampler  account  of  this  contro- 
versy to  his  Commentar.  de  rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constantimim,  M,  p.  435.  He  had 
.said  in  that  work,  that  Faydit  had  perceived  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  concern- 
ing the  disputes  that  arose  in  the  church  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  But  here 
he  retracts  this  encomium,  and,  after  a  second  reading  of  Faydit's  book,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  declare,  that  that  writer  has  entirely  missed  the  tnie  state  of  the  question. 
See  the  account  of  this  controversy,  that  is  given  by  the  learned  Heupian,  in  one  of  the 
treatises  of  his  Sylloge,  or  collection  of  small  pieces. 

y  Henricus  Rixnerus,  .0«  rilibus  veterum  Christianorum,  circa  Eucharistiam,  p. 
153,  &c. 
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during  this  century/  The  feasts  of  charity,  that  followed 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  have  been  mentioned 
already. 

XIII.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  pub- 
licly twice  every  year,  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 

''''^""''  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,"*  either  by  the  bishop,  or 
the  presbyters,  in  consequence  of  his  authorization  and 
appointment.  The  persons  tiiat  were  to  be  baptized,  after 
the}^  had  repeated  the  cree^,  confessed  and  renounced  their 
sins,  and  particularly  the  devil,  and  his  pompous  allure- 
ments, were  immersed  under  water,  and  received  into 
Christ's  kingdom  by  a  solemn  invocation  oi  Father,  tSon, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  express  command  of  our 
Blessed  Lord.  After  baptism,  they  received  the  sig7i  of  the 
cross,  were  anointed,  and  hy prayers  dndimpositionqf' hands, 
were  solemnly  commended  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  dedica- 
ted to  his  service ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  received 
milk  and  honey,  which  concluded  the  ceremony.''  The  rea- 
sons of  this  particular  ritual  coincide  with  what  we  have  said 
in  general  concerning  the  origin  andcausesofthe  multiplied 
ceremonies  that  crept  from  time  to  time  into  the  church. 

Adult  persons  were  prepared  for  baptism  by  abstinence, 
prayer,  and  other  pious  exercises.  It  was  to  answer  for 
them  that  sponsors  or  godfathers  were  first  instituted, 
though  they  were  afterward  admitted  also  in  the  baptism 
of  infants. *= 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  HERESIES  AND  DIVISIONS  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  Among  the  many  sects  which  divided  the  Christian 
Dissensions  church  duriug  this  century,  it  is  natural  to  men- 
a^c«stouea'bJ  tion,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  an  attachment 
to  the  Mosaic  law  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 


lire  Jews. 


'/.  See  Jo.  Frid.  Mayer,  Diss,  de  Eucliaristiu  Infmilum ;  as  also  Zornius  Histor.  Eu- 
charist. Infantum,  published  at  Berlin,  1736. 

a  See  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism  and  Vicecome's  De  rilibus  Baptismi. 

b  See  TertuUian  on  Baptism. 

c  See  Qerh.  a  Mastricht,  De  s^isceptoribus  infantium  ex  haptismo ;  though  he  is  of  a  dif- 
I'erent  opinion  in  tliis  matter,  and  thinks  that  sponsors  were  not  used  in  the  baptism  of 
adult  persons.  See  also  Wall's  History  of  Infaet  Baptism.  O"  See  moreover,  upon  this 
subject,  Issaaci  Jundt,  Jlrg.  de  Susceptornm  Baptismaliimi  origine  Comme7itatio,  published 
at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1755,  of  which  an  account  may  be  spen  in  the  K^Wrotlu  des  Svi- 
fv^s  et  (hs  Bemix  Jtrfs^  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  1^. 
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Christian  brethren.  The  first  rise  of  this  sect  is  placed 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian.  For,  when  this  emperor  had, 
at  length,  razed  Jerusalem,  entirely  destro3^ed  even  its  ver}- 
foundations,  and  enacted  laws  of  the  severest  kind  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine,  to  prevent  their  being 
confounded  with  the  Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the  Mosaic 
rites,  and  chose  a  bishop,  named  Mark,  a  foreigner  by 
nation,  and  consequently  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel.  This  step  was  highly  shocking  to  those  whose 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  rites  was  violent  and  invincible ; 
and  such  was  the  case  of  many.  These,  therefore,  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  brethren,  and  founded  at  Pera, 
a  country  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
particular  assemblies,  in  which  the  law  of  Moses  maintained 
its  primitive  dignity,  authority,  and  lustre.'' 

II.  This  body  of  judaizing  Christians,  which  set  Christ 
and  Moses  upon  an  equal  foot,  in  point  of  autho-  (..i^in of  ii.e 
rity,  was  afterward  divided  into  two  sects,  ex-  fnTKhi'o.t 
tremely  different  both  in  their  rites  and  in  their  '"''• 
opinions,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites.  The  former  are  not  placed  by  the  ancient 
Christians  in  the  heretical  register  f  but  the  latter  were 
considered  as  a  sect,  whose  tenets  were  destructive  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  These 
sects  made  use  of  a  gospel  or  history  of  Christ,  different 
from  that  which  is  received  among  us,  and  concerning 
which  there  have  been  many  disputes  among  the  learned.' 
The  term  Nazarenes  was  not  originally  the  name  of  a  sect, 
but  that  which  distinguished  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in 
general.  And  as  those,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Chris- 
tians, received  the  name  of  Nazarenes  among  the  Jews, 
this  latter  name  was  not  considered  as  a  mark  of  ignomin}' 
or  contempt.  Those,  indeed,  who,  after  their  separation 
from  their  brethren,  retained  the  title  of  Nazarenes,  differed 

(1  Vicl.  Sulpitius  Severus,  Hist.  SacrcF,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  24.i. 

e  Epiphaniiis  was  the  first  writer  wlio  placed  the  Nazarenes  iti  the  list  of  heret'icsi 
He  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  but  is  very  far  from  being  remarkable,  either  for  lifs 
fidelity  or  judgment. 

10°  f  This  gospel,  which  was  called  indiscriminately  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  or 
Hebrews,  is  certainly  the  same  v.'ith  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  gospel  of  the  xii 
apostles,  and  is  very  probably  tliat  which  St.  Paul  refers  to,  Galatians,  ch.  i.  ver.  6.  Dr. 
Mosheim  refers  his  readers,  for  an  account  of  this  gospel,  to  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex 
Apocryph.  Mov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  35.'),  and  to  a  work  of  his  own,  entitled,  Vindkce  contra 
Tolandi  J^azaremtm,  ip.  Hi.  The  reader  vvill,  however,  find  a  still  more  accurate  and 
satisfactory  account  of  this  gospel,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Mr; 
.Ton  es's  incortiparaW'e  Mefhml  nf  sf tiling:  t-hf.  Cavnnirnl  .9i(llwiilii  of  the.  .N'evi  Test^mmf 
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much  from  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  to  whom  that  name 
had  been  originally  given;  "they  held,  that  Christ  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  and  was  also  in  a  certain  mamier  united 
to  the  divine  nature  ;  they  refused  to  abandon  the  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  were  far  from 
attempting  to  impose  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies 
upon  the  Gentile  Christians ;  they  rejected  also  all  those 
additions  that  were  made  to  the  Mosaic  institutions  by  the 
pharisees  and  the  doctors  of  the  law  ;"^  and  from  hence 
we  may  easily  see  the  reason  why  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christians  treated  the  Nazarenes  withamore  than  ordinary 
degree  of  gentleness  and  forbearance. 

III.  It  is  a  doubtful  matter  from  whence  the  Ebionites 

derived  their  name,  whether  from  that  of  some  of 
theirorrg'in    tlielr  principal  doctors,  or  from  their  poverty.'' 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
their  sentiments  and  doctrines  were  much  more  pernicious 
than  those  of  tlie  Nazarenes.'  For  though  they  believed 
the  celestial  mission  of  Christ,  and  his  participation  of  a 
divine  nature,  yet  they  regarded  him  as  a  man  born  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
They,  moreover,  asserted,  that  the  ceremonial  law,  insti- 
tuted by  Moses,  was  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  Jews, 
but  also  upon  all  others ;  and  that  the  observance  of  it  was 
essential  to  salvation.  And  as  St.  Paul  had  very  different 
sentiments  from  them,  concerning  the  obligation  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  had  opposed  the  observance  of  it  in 
the  warmest  manner,  so  of  consequence  they  held  this 
apostle  in  abhorrence,  and  treated  his  writings  with  the 
utmost  disrespect.  Nor  were  they  only  attached  to  the 
rites  instituted  by  Moses  ;  they  went  still  further,  and  re- 
ceived, with  an  equal  degree  of  veneration,  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  the  ceremonies  and  traditions 
which  the  Pharisees  presumptuously  added  to  the  law."" 

g  See  Mich.  !e  Quicn,  Mnot.  ad  Damascenum,  iom.  i.  p.  82,  S3  ;  as  also  a  dissertatioji 
of  the  same  author,  De  ^''azareiiis  et  eoniinjide,  which  is  the  seventh  of  those  that  he  has 
.subjoined  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Damascenus. 

h  See  Fabric,  ad  PliUostr.  de  Hcertsibii.s,  p.  81  ;  as  also  Iltigius,  De  Ilceresibns,  cevi 
Jtpostolici. 

[ET'  i  The  learned  Mr,  Jones  looked  upon  these  two  sects  as  differing  very  little  from 
one  another.  He  attributes  to  tliem  both  much  the  same  doctrines,  and  alleges  that 
the  Ebionites  had  only  made  some  small  additions  to  the  old  Nazarene  system.  See 
the  J^eto  and  fall  method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Jlulhcrity  of  Uie  .AVio  Testament,  vol.  i. 
p.  385, 

k  Irenaeus,  lib.  i.  Contra  Hczrts.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  105,  edit.  Massueti.  Epiphanius  gives  a 
largo  account  of  the  Ebionites.  Hcptcs.  xxx.     But  be  deserves   little  credit,   sipce  he 
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IV.  These  obscure  and  unfrequented  heretical  assem- 
bhes  were  very  little  detrimental  to  the  Christian  secuthata, 
cause,  which  suffered  much  more  from  those  sects,  ITJtTphu 
whose  leaders  explained  the  doctrines  of  Christi-  '"'"'^^ 
anity  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the  orien- 
tal philosophy  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  The  oriental 
doctors,  who,  before  this  century  had  lived  in  the  greatest 
obscurity,  came  forth  from  their  retreat  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian,'  exposed  themselves  to  public  view,  and  gathered 
together,  in  various  provinces,  assemblies,  whose  numbers 
were  very  considerable.  The  ancient  records  mention  a 
great  number  of  these  demi-christian  sects,  many  of  which 
are  no  further  known  than  by  their  distinguishing  names, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  circumstance  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  other.  One  division,  however,  of  these 
oriental  Christians,  may  be  considered  as  real  and  im- 
portant, since  the  two  branches  it  produced  were  vastly 
superior  to  the  rest  in  reputation,  and  made  more  noise  in 
the  world,  than  the  other  multiplied  subdivisions  of  this 
pernicious  sect.  Of  this  famous  division,  one  branch, 
which  arose  in  Asia,  preserved  the  oriental  doctrine  ^^ 

,  ,    i.  ,.     ,  ,   ,  •  I         •    I       The  Asiatics. 

concerning  the  origin  oi  the  world,  unmixed  with 
other  sentiments  and  opinions  ;  while  the  other,  which 
was  formed  in  Egypt,  made  a  motley  mixture  of  this 
philosophy  with  the  tenets  and  prodigies  adopted  in  the 
religious  system  of  that  superstitious  country.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  former  surpassed  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
that  of  the  latter,  which  consisted  of  a  vast  variety  of  parts, 
so  artfully  combined,  that  the  explication  of  them  became 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 

V.  Among  the  doctors  of  the  Asiatic  branch,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  Elxai,  a  Jew,  who,  during  the  Eixaundius 
reign  of  Trajan,  is  said  to  have  formed  the  sect  of  •^»""^^-"- 
the  Elcesaites.  This  heretic,  though  a  Jew,  attached  to 
the  worship  of  one  God,  and  full  of  veneration  for  Moses, 
corrupted,  nevertheless,  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  by 
blending  with  it  a  multitude  of  tictions  drawn  from  the 
oriental  philosophy ;  pretending  also,  after  the  example  of 
the  Essenes,  to  give  a  rational  explication  of  the  law  of 

confesses,  §  3,   p.  127,  and  §  4,  p.  141,  that  he  had  confounded   the   Sampsaeans  and 
Elcesaites  with  the    Ebionites,  and  also  acknowledges,   that  the  first  Ebionites  were 
strangers  to  the  errors  with  which  he  charges  them. 
1  Clemens  Alex,  fitromat,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  898.     Cyprianus,  cpist,  Ixxv. 
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Moses,  he  reduced  it  to  a  mere  allesfoiy.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  proper  to  observe,  that  some  have  doubted,  whether 
the  Elcesaites  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Christian  or 
the  Jewish  sects  ;  and  Epiphanius,  who  was  acquainted 
with  a  certain  production  of  Elxai,  expresses  his  uncer- 
tainty in  this  matter.  Elxai,  indeed,  in  that  book,  men- 
tions Christ  with  the  highest  encomiums,  without,  how- 
ever, adding  any  circumstance  from  whence  it  might  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Christ  of  whom  he  spoke."" 
VI.  If  thenElxaibe  improperly  placed  among  the  leaders 
of  the  sect  now  under  consideration,  we  may  place 
i.i/pXva"''  at  its  head  Saturninus  of  Antioch,  who  is  one  of 
gant  ancie .  ^^^  ^^^^  gtiostic  cMcfs  meutioned  in  history.  He 
held  the  doctrine  of  hvo  principles  from  whence  proceeded 
all  things  ;  the  one  a  wise  and  benevolent  deity  ;  and  the 
other,  matter^  a  principle  essentially  evil,  and  which  he  sup- 
posed under  the  superintendence  of  a  certain  intelligence 
of  a  malignant  nature.  **  The  world  and  its  first  inhabi- 
tants were,  according  to  the  system  of  this  raving  philoso- 
pher, created  by  seven  angels,  which  presided  over  the 
seven  planets.  This  work  was  carried  on  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  benevolent  deity,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  material  principle.  The  former,  however, 
beheld  it  with  approbation,  and  honoured  it  wdth  several 
marks  of  Is  is  beneficence.  He  endowed  with  rational 
souls  the  beings  who  inhabited  this  new  system,  to  whom 
their  creators  iiad  imparted  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
animal  life ;  and  having  divided  the  world  into  seven  parts, 
he  distributed  them  among  the  seven  angelic  architects, 
one  of  whom  was  the  god  of  the  Jews  ;  and  reserved  to 
himself  the  supreme  empire  over  all.  To  these  creatures, 
whom  the  beiievolent  principle  had  endowed  with  reason- 
able souls,  and  with  dispositions  that  led  to  goodness  and 
virtue,  the  evil  being,  to  maintain  his  empire,  added  another 
kind,  whom  he  formed  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  charac- 
ter; and  hence  the  difference  we  see  among  men.  When 
the  creators  of  the  world  fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Supreme  Deity,  God  sent  from  heaven  into  our  globe,  a 
Restorer  of  order,  whose  name  was  Christ.  This  divine 
Conqueror  came  clothed  with  a  corporeal  apjjearance, 

ra  Euseb.  Hist.' Eccles.  lib,  vi.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  234,    Epiphanius  H<rre.!t.  xix,  ^  3,  p.  41- 
Theodoretus,  Fahnh  Mm-ei.  lib.  ii,  cap,  vii.  p,  221. 
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but  not  with  a  re«/  body  ;  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire 
of  the  material  principle,  and  to  point  out  to  virtuous  souls 
the  way  by  which  they  must  return  to  God.  This  way  is 
beset  with  ditficulties  and  sufferings  ;  since  those  souls 
who  propose  returning  to  the  Supreme  Being  after  the 
dissolution  of  this  mortal  body,  must  abstain  from  wine, 
flesh,  wedlock,  and,  in  short,  from  every  thing  that  tends 
to  sensual  gratification,  or  even  bodily  refreshment."  Sa- 
turninus  taught  these  extravagant  doctrines  in  S3Tia,  but 
principally  at  Antioch,  and  drew  after  him  many  disciples 
by  the  pompous  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  virtue." 

VII.  Cerdo  the  Syrian,  and  Marcion,  son  to  the  bishop 
of  Pontus,  belong  to  the  Asiatic  sect,  though  they  cerdo.  Mai- 
began  to  establish  their  doctrine  at  Rome,  and  "^" 
having  given  a  turn  somewhat  different  to  the  oriental 
superstition,  may  themselves  be  considered  as  the  heads 
of  a  new  sect  which  bears  their  names.  Amid  the  obscu- 
rity and  doubts  that  render  so  uncertain  the  history  of  these 
two  men,  the  following  fact  is  incontestable,  viz.  that  Cerdo 
had  been  spreading  his  doctrine  at  Rome  before  the  arrival 
of  Marcion  there  ;  and  that  the  latter  having,  through  his 
own  misconduct,  forfeited  a  place  to  which  he  aspired  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  attached  himself,  through  resentment, 
to  the  impostor  Cerdo,  and  propagated  his  impious  doc- 
trines with  an  astonishing  success  tliroughout  the  world. 
"  After  the  example  of  the  oriental  doctors,  they  held  the 
existence  of  two  principles,  the  one  perfectly  good,  and  the 
other  perfectly  evil.  Between  these,  they  imagined  an 
intermediate  kind  of  deity,  neither  perfectly  good  nor 
perfectly  evil,  but  of  a  mixed  nature,  so  Marcion  expresses 
it,  and  so  far  just  and  powerful,  as  to  admhiister  rewards 
and  inflict  punishments.  This  middle  deity  is  the  creator 
of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  legislator  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  he  wages  perpetual  war  with  the  evil  prin- 
ciple ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  aspire  to  the  place  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  ambitiously  attempt  subjecting  to 
their  authority  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  Jews 
are  the  subjects  of  that  powerful  genius  who  formed  this 
globe;  the  other  nations,  who  worship  a  variety  of  gods, 
are  under  the  empire  of  the  evil  principle.     Both  these 

n  Irenaeus,  lib.  i.  c.  xxiv.     Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.     Theodoret.  Fahul, 
Hceret.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.     Epiphan.  Hceres,  xxiii.     Theodoret.  FabnU  Htr^r.  lib.  i.  cap.  ij. 
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conflicting  powers  exercise  oppressions  upon  rational  and 
immortal  souls,  and  keep  them  in  a  tedious  and  miserable 
captivity.  Tiierefore  the  Supreme  God,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate this  war,  and  to  deliver  from  their  bondage  those 
souls  whose  origin  is  celestial  and  divine,  sent  to  the  Jews 
a  being  most  like  unto  himself",  even  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
clothed  with  a  certam  shadowy  resemblance  of  a  body,  that 
thus  he  might  be  visible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  commission 
of  this  celestial  Messenger  was  to  destroy  the  empire  both 
of  the  evil  principle,  and  of  the  author  of  this  loorld,  and  to 
bring  back  wandering  souls  to  God.  On  this  account,  he 
was  attacked,  with  inexpressible  violence  and  fury  by  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without 
effect,  since,  having  a  body  only  in  appearance,  he  was 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  suffering.  Those  who 
follow  the  sacred  directions  of  this  celestial  Conductor, 
mortify  the  body  by  fastings  and  austerities,  call  off  their 
minds  from  the  allurements  of  sense,  and,  renouncing  the 
precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, turn  their  eyes  toward  the  Supreme  Being,  shall, 
after  death,  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  felicity  and  perfec- 
tion." In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  rule  of  manners, 
which  Marcio^  prescribed  to  his  followers,  was  excessively 
austere,  containing  an  express  prohibition  of  wedlock,  of 
the  use  of  wine,  flesh,  and  of  aU  the  external  comforts 
of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  this  severe  disci- 
pline, great  numbers  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Marcion, 
of  whom  Lucan,  or  Lucian,  Severus,  Blastes,  and  princi- 
pally Appelles,  are  said  to  have  varied,  in  some  things, 
from  the  opinions  of  their  master,  and  to  have  formed  new 
sects." 
VIII.  Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  school  of  Valentine  the  Egyptian. 
.ar  esanes.    ^^^  ^j^.^  riotiou  Is  eutircly  without  foundation,  since 

their  doctrine  differs  in  many  things  from  that  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  oriental  philosophy 
concerning  the  two  principles.  Bardesanes,  native  of 
Edessa,  was  a  man  of  a  very  acute  genius,  and  acquired  a 
shining  reputation  by  his  writings,  which  were  in  great 
number,  and  valuable  for  the  profound  erudition  they  con- 

o  See  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  and  particularly  Tertulllan's  Five  Books  against  the  Mar- 
cioniles,  with  his  Poem  against  Marcion,  and  the  Dialogue  against  the  Marcioniles,  which 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Origen.  See  also  Tillcmont's  Meinoirrs.  and  Bcausobrc's  His- 
inire  dn  Manif.heisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  R?. 
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taiiied.  Seduced  by  the  fantastic  charms  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  he  adopted  it  with  zeal,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  certain  modifications,  that  rendered  his  system  less 
extravagant  than  that  of  the  Marcionites,  against  whom  he 
wrote  a  very  learned  treatise.  The  sum  oi  his  doctrine  is 
as  follows  :  "  there  is  a  Supreme  (»od,  pure  and  benevo- 
lent, absolutely  free  from  all  evil  and  imperfection  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  prince  of  darkness,  the  fountain  of  all  evil, 
disorder,  and  misery.  The  Supreme  God  created  the 
world  without  any  mixture  of  evil  in  its  compofttion ;  he 
gave  existence  also  to  its  inhabitants,  who  came  out  of  his 
forming  hand,  pure  and  incorrupt,  endued  with  subtle, 
ethereal  bodies,  and  spirits  of  a  celestial  nature.  But 
when,  in  process  of  time,  the  prince  of  darkness  had  enti- 
ced men  to  sin,  then  the  Supreme  God  permitted  them  to 
fall  into  sluggish  and  gross  bodies,  formed  of  corrupt 
matter  by  the  evil  principle ;  he  permitted  also  the  depra- 
vation and  disorder  which  this  malignant  being  introduced 
both  into  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  designing,  by 
this  permission,  to  punish  the  degeneracy  and  rebellion  of 
an  apostate  race  ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  perpetual  con- 
flict between  reason  and  passion  in  the  mind  of  man.  It 
was  on  this  account,  that  Jesus  descended  from  the  upper 
regions,  clothed  not  with  a  real,  but  with  a  celestial  and 
aerial  body,  and  taught  mankind  to  subdue  that  body  of 
corruption  which  they  carry  about  with  them  in  this  mortal 
life ;  and,  by  absiinence,  fasting,  and  contetnplatiofi,  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  servitude  and  dominion  of  that 
malis,nant  matter,  which  chained  down  the  soul  to  low  and 
ignoble  pursuits.  Those,  who  hear  the  voice  of  this  divine 
Instructer,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  discipline,  shall, 
after  the  dissolution  of  this  terrestrial  body,  mount  up  to  the 
mansions  of  felicity,  clothed  with  ethereal  vehicles  or  celes- 
tial bodies."  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Bardesanes,  who  af- 
terward abandoned  the  chimerical  part  of  this  system,  and 
returned  to  a  better  mind  ;  though  his  sect  subsisted  a  long 
time  in  Syria-f* 

IX.  Tatian,  by  birth  an  Assyrian,  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
]M  artyr,  is  more  distinguished,  by  the  ancient  writers,    ^^^.  ^ 
on  account  of  his  genius  and  learning,  and  the  ex- 

p  See  the  writers  that  give  accounts  of  the  ancient  heresies,  as  also  Eusebius,  HisU 
Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  sxx.  p.  151.  Origen,  Dial,  contra  Mar cimitas,  §  S,  p.  70,  edit.  Wet- 
stcnii.  Trid.  Strunzii,  HisK  Bardtsanif:,  &c.     Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicli.  vol.  iiip.  128, 

yoL.  I.  23 
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cessive  and  incredible  austerity  of  his  life  and  manners, 
than  by  any  remarkable  errors  or  opinions  which  he  taught 
his  followers.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
credible  writers,  that  Tatiau  looked  upon  ^natter  as  the 
fountain  of  all  evil,  and  therefore  recommended,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  mortification  of  the  body;  that  he  dis- 
tinguished the  creator  of  the  world  from  the  Supreme  Be  ng ; 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body ;  and  corrupted  the 
Christian  religion  with  several  other  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philosopliy.  He  had  a  great  number  of  followers,  who 
were,  after  him,  called  Tatianists,'^  but  were,  nevertheless, 
more  frequently  distinguished  from  other  sects  by  names 
relative  to  the  austerity  of  their  manners.  For  as  they  re- 
jected, with  a  sort  of  horror,  all  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  abstained  from  wine  with  such  a  rigo- 
rous obstinacy,  as  to  use  nothing  but  water  even  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  as  they  macerated  their 
bodies  by  continual  fastings,  and  lived  a  severe  life  of  ce- 
libacy and  abstinence,  so  they  were  called  Encratites,* 
HydroparastateSjf  and  Apotactites.i 

X.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  considered  the  doctrine  of  the 
The  peculiar  Aslatlc  gnostlcs.  Tliosc  of  the  Egyptian  branch 
tL^Egypiian  diffcr  ft'om  them  in  general  in  this,  that  they  blend- 
gnostics.  g^  -j^^Q  Qj^^g  mass  the  oriental  philosophy  and  the 
Egyptian  theology  ;  the  former  of  which  the  Asiatics  pre- 
served unmixed  in  its  original  simplicity.  The  Egyptians 
were,  moreover,  particularly  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic 
gnostics,  by  the  following  difference  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem, viz.  1.  That  though,  beside  the  existence  of  a  «/ei/y, 
they  maintained  that  also  of  an  eternal  matter,  endued  with 
life  and  motion,  yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  an  eternal 
principle  of  darkness,  or  the  evil  principle  of  the  Persians. 

2.  They  supposed  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  a  com- 
pound of  two  persons,  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God ;  that  the  divine  nature  entered  into  the  man 
Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan, 
and  departed  from  him  when  he  was  seized  by  the  Jews. 

3.  They  attributed  to  Christ  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  body ; 

q  We  have   yet  le.maining  of  the  writings   of  Tatian,  aii  Oration  addressed  to  the 
Greeks.     As  to  his  opinions,  tliey  may  be  gathered  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stro- 
i.,^a£.  lib.  iii.  p.  460.     Epiphanius,  Hceres,  xlvi.  cap.  i.  p.  391.     Origen,  De  oratione,  cap. 
xiji.  p.  77,  of  the  Oxford  edition.     None,  however,  of  the  ancients  have  written  profes- 
sedly concerning  the  doctrines  of  Tatian. 

*  Oi'  tempenfte.  i  Or  drinkers  of  wTiTci-.  t  KenouircefB. 
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though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  much  divided 
in  their  sentiments  on  this  head.  4.  Their  discipUne,  witli 
respect  to  hfe  and  manners,  was  much  less  severe  than  those 
of  the  Asiatic  sect,  and  seems,  in  some  points,  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  corruption  and  passions  of  men. 

XI.  Basilides  has  generally  obtained  the  first  place  among 
the  Egyptian  gnostics.  "  He  acknowledged  the  p^^.,.^^^ 
existence  of  one  Supreme  God,  perfect  in  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  who  produced  from  his  own  substance 
seven  beings,  or  seons,  of  a  most  excellent  nature.  Two 
of  these  seons,  called  Dynamis  and  Sophia^  i.  e.  power  and 
ivisdom,  engendered  the  angels  of  the  highest  order. 
These  angels  formed  a  heaven  for  their  habitation,  and 
brought  forth  other  angelic  beings,  of  a  nature  somewhat 
inferior  to  their  own.  Many  other  generations  of  angels 
followed  these,  new  heavens  were  also  created,  until  the 
number  of  angelic  orders,  and  of  their  respective  heavens, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-jive^  and  thus  equalled 
the  days  of  the  year.  All  these  are  under  tlie  empire  of 
an  omnipotent  Lord,  whom  Basilides  called  JlhraxasP 
This  word,  which  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
before  his  time,  contains  numeral  letters  to  the  amount  of 
365,  and  thereby  expresses  the  number  of  heavens  and  an- 
gelic orders  above  mentioned."^  "The  inhabitants  of  the 
lowest  heavens,  wiiich  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the 

r  We  have  remaining  a  great  number  of  gems,  and  receive  more  from  Egypt  from 
time  to  time,  on  which,  beside  other  figures  of  Egyptian  taste,  we  find  the  word 
Abraxas  engraved.  See,  for  this  purpose,  a  work  entitled,  Macarii  Abraxas,  sen  de 
gemmis  Basiiidianis  disquisitio,  which  was  published  at  Antwerp,  with  several  improve- 
ments, by  .lo.  Chifletius,  in  4to.  in  1657.  See  also  Montfaucon,  Palmograph.  Grcec. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  177.  Ail  these  gems  are  supposed  to  come  from  Basilides,  and 
therefore  bear  his  name.  Most  of  them,  however,  contain  the  marks  of  a  supersti- 
tion too  gross  to  be  attributed  even  to  a  half  Christian,  and  bear  also  emblematic 
characters  of  the  Egyptian  theology.  It  is  not,  therefore,  just  to  attribute  them  all  to 
Basilides,  who,  though  erroneous  in  many  of  his  opinions,  was  yet  a  follower  of  Christ, 
but  such  of  them  only  as  carry  some  mark  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  old  Egyptian  word  Abraxas  was  appropriated  to  the 
governor  or  lord  of  the  heavens,  and  that  Basilides,  having  learned  it  from  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  nation,  retained  it  in  his  religions  system.  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Ma-, 
nicheisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  and  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Passeri,  in  his  Dissert,  de  gemmis  Basiiidi- 
anis, which  makes  a  part  of  that  splendid  work  which  he  published  at  Florence,  1750, 
De  Gemmis  stelUfc-is,  torn.  ii.  p.  221.  See  also  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  Jablonski, 
concerning  the  signification  of  the  word  Abraxas  as  they  are  delivered  in  a  dissertation 
inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Miscell,  Leips.  J^'ova.  Passerius  affirms,  that 
none  of  these  gems  relate  to  Basilides,  but  that  they  concern  only  magician?,  i.  e.  sor- 
cerers, fortunetellers,  and  such  like  adventurers.  Here,  however,  this  learned  man  seems 
to  go  too  far,  since  he  himself  acknowledges,  p.  225,  that  he  had  sometimes  found  on  these 
gems,  vestiges  of  the  errors  of  Basilides.  These  famous  monuments  stand  yet  in  need 
of  an  interpreter,  but  of  such  a  one  ars  can  join  circurarspcation  to  diligerrce  ^xfi 
erirditioiv. 
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eternal,  malignant,  and  self-animated  WY/Z/r/-,  conceived  the 
design  of  forming  a  w  orki  from  tliat  confused  mass,  and  of 
creating  an  order  of  Ijeings  to  people  it.  This  design  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  was  approved  by  the  Supreme 
God,  who,  to  the  animal  life,  with  which  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  new  world  were  at  first  endowed,  added  a 
reasonable  soul,  giving  at  the  same  time,  to  the  angels,  the 
empire  over  them." 

XII.  "  These  angelic  beings,  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  which  they  had  created,  fell,  by 
mousenors    dcffrees,  frotti   their   oriffinal  puritv,  and   mani- 

5ff  his  system,    r  ^  I/*!  ir"!-"!  • 

tested  soon  the  latal  marks  or  their  depravity  and 
corruption.  They  not  only  endeavoured  to  efface  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
they  might  be  worshipped  in  his  stead,  but  also  began  to 
war  against  one  another,  with  an  ambitious  view  to  en- 
large, every  one,  the  bounds  of  his  respective  dominion. 
The  most  arrogant  and  turbulent  of  all  these  angelic  spirits, 
was  that  which  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence 
the  Supreme  God,  beholding  with  compassion  the  mise- 
rable state  of  rational  beings,  who  groaned  under  the  con- 
te.sts  of  these  jarring  powers,  sent  from  heaven  his  son 
Nus,  or  Christ,  the  chief  of  the  aons,  that,  joined  in  a 
substantial  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  he  might  restore 
the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God,  destroy  the  empire 
of  those  angelic  natures  which  presided  over  the  world, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  arrogant  leader  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  god  of  the  Jews,  alarmed  at  this,  sent  forth 
his  ministers  to  seize  the  man  Jesus,  and  put  him  to  death. 
They  executed  his  commands,  but  their  cruelt}^  could  not 
extend  to  Christ,  against  whom  their  efforts  were  vain." 
Those  souls,  who  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Son  of  God, 
shall,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  frame,  ascend  to 
the  Father,  while  their  bodies  return  to  the  corrupt  mass 
ef  matter  from  whence  they  were  formed.  Disobedient 
spirits,  on  the  contrary,  shall  pass  successively  into  other 
bodies." 

a  Many  of  the  ancients  have,  upon  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  accused  Basilides  of  de- 
nying the  reality  of  Christ's  body,  and  of  maintaining  that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was 
crucified  in  liis  stead.  But  tliis  accusation  is  entirely  groundless,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
.sulting  the  Commentar .  de  rebus  Christian,  ante  Constant,  p.  354,  &c.  &c.  where  it  is  de- 
monstrated, that  Basilides  considered  the  divine  S  -  viour  as  compounded  of  the  man  Jesus, 
and  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  It  may  be  indeed,  that  some  of  tbe  disciples  of  Basilicles 
eoteriaincd  the  opinion  that  is  here  unjustly  attributed  to  their  master. 
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XIII.  The  doctrine  of  Basilides,  in  point  of  morals,  if  we 
may  credit  the  account  of  most  ancient  writers, 

was  favourable  to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  man-  «ittrtpror 
kind,  and  permitted  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness.  But  those,  whose  testimonies  are  the  most 
worthy  of  regard,  give  a  quite  different  account  of  this 
teacher,  and  represent  him  as  recommending  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  piety  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  as  having 
condemned  not  only  the  actual  commission  of  iniquity, 
but  even  every  inward  propensity  of  the  mind  to  a  vicious 
conduct.  It  is  true,  there  were,  in  his  precepts  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  life,  some  things  which  gave  great  offence 
to  all  true  Christians.  For  he  affirmed  it  to  be  lawful  for 
them  to  conceal  their  religion,  to  deny  Christ,  when  their 
Mves  were  in  danger,  and  to  partake  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Gentiles  that  were  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  idols.  He  endeavoured  also  to  diminish 
the  glory  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause 
of  Christ;  impiously  maintained,  that  they  were  more 
heinous  sinners  than  others,  and  that  their  sufferings  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  divine  justice.  Though  he  was  led  into  this  enormous 
error,  by  an  absurd  notion  that  all  the  calamities  of  this 
life  were  of  a  penal  nature,  and  that  men  never  suffered 
but  in  consequence  of  their  iniquities,  yet  this  rendered  his 
principles  greatly  suspected,  and  the  irregular  lives  of 
some  of  his  disciples  seemed  to  justify  the  unfavourable 
opinion  that  was  entertained  concerning  their  master.' 

XIV.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Basilides,  it  is  certain, 
that  he  was  far  surpassed  in  impiety  by  Carpocra- 

tes,  who  was  also  of  Alexandria,  and  who  carried  ^''p°''""^'- 
the  gnostic  blasphemies  to  a  more  enormous  degree  of 
extravagance  than  they  had  ever  been  brought  by  any  of 
that  sect.     His  philosophical  tenets  agree,  in  general,  with 
those  of  the  Egyptian  gnostics.     He  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  God,  and  of  the  aons  derived 
from  him  by  successive  generations.     He  maintained  the 
eternity  of  a  corrupt  matter,  and  the  creation  of  the  world 
from  thence  by  angehc  powers,  as  also  the  divine  origin  of 
souls  unhappily  imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies,  &c.     But, 
beside  these,  he  propagated  other  sentiments  and  maxims 

t  For  a  furthei-  account  of  Basilides,   the  reader  may  consult  Ren.  Massuet,  Dinfiert 
in  Irenmi.m,  nnd  Beansobre,  Ifist.  du  Municheisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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of  a  horrid  kind.  He  asserted  that  Jesus  was  born  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  nothing  but  his  superior  fortitude  and  greatness  of  soul. 
His  doctrine  also,  with  respect  to  practice,  was  licentious 
in  the  highest  degree ;  for  he  not  only  allowed  his  disciples 
a  full  liberty  to  sin,  but  recommended  to  them  a  vicious 
course  of  life,  as  a  matter  both  of  obligation  and  necessity; 
asserting,  that  eternal  salvation  was  only  attainable  by 
those  who  had  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  had 
daringly  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  that  one  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  could  entertain  such  monstrous  opinions  as 
these.  One  would  infer,  indeed,  from  certain  tenets  of 
Carpocrates,  that  he  adopted  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
gnostics  concerning  Christ,  and  acknowledged  also  the 
laws  which  this  divine  Saviour  imposed  upon  his  disciples. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
precepts  and  opinions  of  this  gnostic  are  full  of  impiety; 
since  he  held,  that  lusts  and  passions,  being  implanted  in 
our  nature  by  God  himself,  were  consequently  void  of 
guilt,  and  had  nothing  criminal  in  them  ;  that  all  actions 
were  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  were  rendered 
good  or  evil  only  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  by  the  laws 
of  the  state ;  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  all  things 
should  be  possessed  in  common,  the  female  sex  not  ex- 
cepted ;  but  that  human  laws,  by  an  arbitrary  tyranny, 
branded  those  as  robbers,  and  adulterers,  who  only  used 
their  natural  rights.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  by  these 
tenets,  all  the  principles  of  virtue  were  destroyed,  and  a 
door  opened  to  the  most  horrid  licentiousness,  and  to  the 
most  profligate  and  enormous  wickedness." 

XV.  Valentine,  who  was  likewise  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
Valentine  ^^^  eminently  distinguished  from  all  his  brethren 
by  the  extent  of  his  fame,  and  the  multitude  of  his 
followers.  His  sect,  which  took  rise  at  Rome,  grew  up 
to  a  state  of  consistence  and  vigour  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
and  spread  itself  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  with 
an  amazing  rapidity.  The  principles  of  Valentine  were, 
generally  speaking,  the  same  with  those  of  the  gnostics, 

11  See  Iren.  Contra  Htzres.  cap.  xxv.  Clemens  Alex.     Stromata.  lit),  ii».  p.  .'iJl-. 
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whose  name  he  assumed,  yet  in  many  things  he  enter- 
tained opinions  that  were  particular  to  himself.  "  He 
placed,  for  instance,  in  the  pleroma,  so  the  gnostics  called 
the  habitation  of  the  deity,  thirty  mons,  of  which  the  one 
half  were  male,  and  the  other  female.  To  these  he  added 
four  others,  which  were  of  neither  sex,  viz.  Horus,  who 
guarded  the  borucrs  of  the plerotna,  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  Jesus.  The  youngest  of  the  oions,  called  Sophia,  i.  e. 
wisdom,  conceived  an  ardent  desire  of  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  by  the  force  of  this 
propensity,  brought  forth  a  daughter,  named  Achamoth, 
^chamoth,  being  exiled  from  the  pleroma,  fell  down  into 
the  rude  and  undigested  mass  of  matter,  to  which  she  gave 
a  certain  arrangement ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Jesus, 
produced  the  demiurge,  the  lord  and  creator  of  all  things. 
This  demiurge  separated  the  subtile  or  animal  matter  from 
that  of  the  grosser,  or  more  terrestrial  kind ;  out  of  the 
former  he  created  the  superior  world,  or  the  visible  hea- 
vens ;  and  out  of  the  latter  he  formed  the  inferior  world, 
or  this  terraqueous  globe.  He  also  made  man,  in  whose 
composition  the  subtile  and  also  the  grosser  matter  were 
both  united,  and  that  in  equal  portions ;  but  Achamoth, 
the  mother  of  demiurge,  added  to  these  two  substances,  of 
which  the  human  race  was  formed,  a  spiritual  and  celestial 
substance.''^  This  is  the  sum  of  that  intricate  and  tedious 
fable,  that  the  extravagant  brain  of  Valentine  imposed 
upon  the  world  for  a  system  of  religious  philosophy  ;  and 
from  this  it  appears,  that,  though  he  explained  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race  in  a  more  subtle  man- 
ner than  the  other  gnostics,  yet  he  did  not  differ  from  them 
in  reality.  His  imagination  was  more  wild  and  inventive 
than  that  of  his  brethren;  and  this  is  manifest  in  the  whole 
of  his  doctrine,  which  is  no  more  than  gnosticism,  set  out 
with  some  supernumerary  fringes,  as  will  further  appear 
from  what  follows. 

XVI.  "  The  creator  of  this  world,  according  to  Valentine, 
arrived,  by  degrees,  to  that  pitch  of  arrogance,  num^ 
that  he  either  imagined  himself  to  be  God  alone,  ''"'"™'" 
or,  at  least,  was  desirous  that  mankind  should  consider 
him  as  such.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  forth  prophets 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  to  declare  his  claim  to  the  honour 
that  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  this  also  the 
other  angels  that  preside  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
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universe  immediately  set  themselves  to  imitate  his  ambi- 
tion. To  chastise  this  lawless  arrogance  o^  demiurge,  and 
to  illuminate  the  minds  of  rational  beings  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  and  Supreme  deity,  Christ  appeared  upon 
earth,  composed  of  an  animal  and  spiritual  substance,  and 
clothed,  moreover,  with  an  aerial  l)ody.  This  Redeemer, 
in  descending  upon  earth,  passed  through  the  womb  of 
Mary,  as  the  pure  water  flows  through  the  untainted  con- 
duit. Jesus,  one  of  the  supreme  oioiis,  was  substantially 
united  to  him,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan.  The  creator  of  this  world,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  foundations  of  his  empire  were  shaken 
by  this  divine  man,  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
nailed  to  the  cross.  But  before  Christ  submitted  to  this 
punishment,  not  only  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the 
rational  soul  of  Christ,  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  only 
the  animal  soul  and  the  etherial  body  suffered  crucifixion. 
Those  who,  abandoning  the  service  of  false  deities,  and 
the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  live  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  submit  the  animal  and  sensual  soul 
to  the  discipline  of  reason,  shall  be  truly  happy ;  their 
rational  and  also  their  sensual  souls  shall  ascend  to  those 
glorious  seats  of  bliss  which  border  on  the  pleroma  ;  and 
when  all  the  parts  of  the  divine  nature,  or  all  souls  are 
purified  thoroughly  and  separated  from  matter,  then  a 
raging  fire,  let  loose  from  its  prison,  shall  spread  its  flames 
throughout  the  universe,  and  dissolve  the  frame  of  this 
corporeal  world."  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Valentine  and 
the  gnostics  ;  such  also  are  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  and  they  m  ly  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
propositions  ;  this  world  is  a  compound  of  good  and  evil. 
Whatever  is  good  in  it,  comes  down  from  the  Supreme  God 
the  Father  of  lights,  and  to  him  it  shall  return  ;  and  then 
the  world  shall  be  entirely  destroyed.'" 

w  It  IS  proper  to  observe,  for  tlic  information  of  tliose  who  desire  a  more  copious 
account  of  the  Valentinian  heresy,  tliat  almost  all  the  aricicut  writers  have  written  upon 
this  subject,  especially  Irenseus,  Lihro  primo  contra  Hcrres.  Tertullian,  in  a"'particular 
treatise  upon  that  matter ;  Clemens  Alex.  &c.  Among  the  moderns,  see  Jo.  Franc. 
Buddaeus.  Dissert,  de  Imresi  Vde.ntinianu,  in  his  introduction  to  his  history  of  the  He- 
brew philosophers,  which  dissertation  gave  occasion  to  many  disputes  conccrnireg  the 
origin  of  this  heresy.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  with  reason, 
this  obscure  and  absurd  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians.  See,  for  this  purpose,  the  follbw- 
ing  authors  ;  Souverain  Platonisme  devoild,  ch.  viii.  p.  63.  Camp.  Vitringa,  Observ.  Sncf. 
lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  131.  Beausobre,  Hist.oire  dii  Manicheisme,  p.  548.  Jac.  Basnage,  Hi^f- 
des  Juifs,  torn.  iii.  p.  729.  Petr.  Faydit,  Eclair cissemens  sur  VHisl.  Ecclesiast.  des  rfei.x 
premiers  Siecles.  How  vain  all  such  endeavours  arc,  might  easily  be  shown  ;  nay,  ViA- 
ientinehimself  has  determined  the  matter,  by  acknowledging  that  his  doctrine  i?  ahsc- 
lately  and  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  Christian»^ 
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XVII.  We  learn  from  ancient  writers,  that  the  sect  of  the 
Valentinians  was  divided  into  many  branches. 

One  of  these  was  the  sect  of  Ptolemaites,  so  call-  the"  vailmint' 
ed  from  their  chief  Ptolemy,  who  differed  in 
o^pinionfrom  his  master  Valentine,  with  respect  both  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  (Eons.  Another  of  these  was 
the  sect  of  the  Secundians,  whose  chief  Secundus, 
one  of  the  principal  followers  of  Valentine.,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  principles,  viz.  light  and 
darkness,  from  whence  arose  the  good  and  the  evil  that  are 
observable  in  the  universe.  From  the  same  source  arose 
the  sect  of  Heracleon,  from  whose  writings  Clemens  and 
Origen  have  made  many  extracts ;  as  also  that  of  the 
Marcosians,  vvhose  leaders  Marc  and  Colobarsus  added 
many  absurd  fictions  to  those  of  Valentine  ;  though  it  is 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  errors  were  attribu- 
ted to  them,  v/hich  they  did  not  maintain.^  I  omit  the 
mention  of  some  other  sects,  to  which  the  Valentinian 
heresy  is  said  to  have  given  rise.  Whether,  in  reality, 
they  all  sprung  from  this  source,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
doubtful  kind,  especially  if  we  consider  the  errors  into 
which  the  ancients  have  fallen,  in  tracing  out  the  origin  of 
the  various  sects  that  divided  the  church.^ 

XVIII.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  particular  notice 
of  the  more  obscure  and  less  considerable  of  the  The  less  con- 
gnostic  sects,  ofwhich  the  ancient  writers  scarcely  '''^'="'''^- 
mention  anything  but  the  name,  and  one  or  two  of  their 
distinguishing  tenets.  Such  were  the  Adamites,  who  are 
said  to  have  professed  an  exact  imitation  of  the  primitive 
state  of  innocence  ;  the  Cainites,  who  treated  as  saints, 
with  the  utmost  marks  of  admiration  and  respect,  Cain, 
Korah,  Dathan,  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  even  the 
traitor  Judas.  Such  also  were  the  Abelites,  who  entered 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  neglected  to  fulfil  its 
principal  end,  even  the  procreation  of  offspring ;  the  Seth« 
jtes,  who  honoured  Seth  in  a  particular  manner,  and  look- 

KT  X  Marc  did  not  certainly  entertain  all  the  opinions  that  are  attributed  to  him. 
Those,  however,  which  we  are  certain  that  he  adopted,  arc  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
he  was  out  of  hia  senses.  He  maintained,  among  other  crude  fancies,  that  the  plentitude 
and  perfection  of  truth  resided  in  the  Greek  alphabet :  and  alleges  that,  as  the  reason  why 
Jesus  Christ  was  called  the  Mpha  and  the  Omega. 

y  Concerning  these  sects,  the  reader  will  find  something  fuller  in  Irena}us,  and  the  other 
ancient  writers  ;  and  a  yet  more  learned  and  satisfactory  account  in  Grabe's  Spicilegium 
Patr,  et  Hcereticor.  §  2,  p.  69,  82.  There  is  an  ample  account  of  the  Marcosians  ir  Ire- 
naeus,  Contr.  Hce-r.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  70. 
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ed  upon  him  as  the  same  person  with  Christ ;  the  ■  Fiori- 
iiians,  who  had  Florinus  and  Blastus  for  their  chiefs,"  and 
several  others.  It  is  higlily  probable,  that  the  ancient 
doctors,  deceived  by  the  variety  of  names  that  distin- 
guished the  heretics,  may  with  too  much  precipitation 
have  divided  one  sect  into  many  ;  nay,  it  may  be  further 
questioned,  whether  they  have,  at  all  times,  represented 
accurately  the  nature  and  true  meaning  of  several  opi- 
nions concerning  which  they  have  written, 

XIX.  The  Ophites,  or  Serpentinians,  a  ridiculous  sort  of 
heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  man  called 
op„te,.  Euphrates,  deserve  not  the  lowest  place  among 
the  Egyptian  gnostics.  This  sect,  which  had  its  origin 
among  the  Jews,  was  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the 
Christian  religion.  A  part  of  its  followers  embraced  the 
gospel,  wliile  the  other  retained  their  primitive  supersti- 
tion, and  from  hence  arose  the  division  of  the  Ophites  into 
Christian  and  antichristian.  The  Christian  Ophites  enter- 
tained almost  the  same  fantastic  opinions  that  were  held 
])y  the  other  Egyptian  gnostics,  concerning  the  (Eons^  the 
eternal  matter^  the  creation  of  the  world  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets  that  presided 
over  this  world,  the  tyranny  of  demiurge,  and  also  con- 
cerning Christ  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  empire  of  this  usurper.  But  beside  these,  they  main- 
tained the  following  particular  tenet,  from  whence  also 
they  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  viz.  "  that  the  serpent^ 
by  which  our  first  parents  were  deceived,  was  either 
Christ  himself,  or  Sophia,  concealed  under  the  form  of 
that  animal ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they 
are  said  to  have  nourished  a  certain  number  of  serpents, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  to  which  they 
offered  a  sort  of  worship,  a  subordinate  kind  of  divine 
honours.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  those,  who  made 
a  distinction  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  creator 
of  the  world,  and  who  looked  upon  every  thing  as  divine, 
which  was  in  opposition  to  demiurge,  to  fall  into  these 
extravagant  notions. 

K?"  z  Here  Dr.  Mosheim  has  fallen  into  a  slight  inaccui'acy,  in  confounding  the  opi- 
Jiions  of  these  two  heretics  ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  Blastus  was  for  rcsforing  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  celebrated  the  passovcr  on  the  fourteenth  day  ;  whereas  Florinus  was 
a  Vaientinian,  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  tivo  principles,  wilh  other  guostic 
errors. 
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XX.  The  schisms  aud  commotions  that  arose  in  the 
church,  from  a  mixture  of  the  oriental  and  Egyp- 
tian philosophy  with  the  Christian  religion,  were,  ami'i'mr.T' 
in  the  second  century,  increased  by  those  Grecian  ''"'"'""■ 
philosophers  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  doctrine,  concerning  the  Father^  Sofi,  and  Holij 
Ghost,  and  the  two  nalures  united  in  our  blessed  Saviour, 
were,  by  no  means,  reconcileablc  with  the  tenets  of  the 
sages  and  doctors  of  Greece,  who  therefore  endeavoured 
to  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  com- 
prehensible. Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
began  to  propagate  these  explications  at  Rome,  and  was 
severely  persecuted  for  the  errors  they  contained.  He 
denied  an}^  real  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  maintained  that  the  Father,  sole  creator 
of  all  things,  had  united  to  himself  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  Hence  his  followers  were  called  Monarchians, 
because  of  their  denying  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Deity ; 
and  also  Patropassians,  because,  according  to  TertuUian's 
account,  they  believed  that  the  Father  was  so  intimately 
united  with  the  man  Christ,  his  Son,  that  he  suffered  with 
him  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  life,  and  the  torments  of  an 
ignominious  death.  However  ready  many  may  have  been 
to  embrace  this  erroneous  doctrine,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  sect  formed  themselves  a  separate  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  removed  themselves  from  the  ordinary  assemblies 
of  Christians.'' 

XXI.  An  opinion  highly  resembling  that  now  mentioned 
was,  about  the  same  time,  professed  at  Rome  by  xbeodoi».. 
Theodotus,  who,  though  a  tanner,  w  as  a  man  of  A'^'^"'""- 
profound  learning,  and  also  by  Artemas,  or  Artemon,  from 
whom  the  sect  of  the  Artemonites  derived  their  origin. 
The  accounts  given  of  these  two  persons,  by  the  ancient 
writers,  are  not  only  few-  in  number,  but  are  also  extremely 
ambiguous  and  obscure.  Their  sentiments,  however,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  collected  from  the  best  records,  amount 
to  this ;  "  that,  at  the  birth  of  the  man  Christ,  a  certain 
divine  energy,  or  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  and  not  the 
person  of  the  Father,  as  Praxeas  imagined,  united  itself  to 
him." 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certaint}^ 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  ancient,  Theodotus,  or  Arte- 

a  Tertulliani,  Lib,  contra  Praxeam  ;    as  also  Petri  Wesselingii  Probabilia,  cap,  xxvi. 
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raon  ;  as  also  whether  they  both  taught  the  same  doctrine, 
or  ditlered  m  their  opinions.  One  thing,  indeed  is  certain,, 
and  that  is,  that  the  disciples  of  both  applied  the  dictates 
of  philoso])hy,  and  even  the  science  of  geometry,  to  the 
explication  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

xxir.  A  like  attachment  to  the  dictates  of  a  presmnptn- 
oi!s  philosophy,  induced  Hermogenes,  a  painter  by 
erm  ,o..e,.  pj.Q^gggjQjj^  ^^y  abaudou  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  thus  to  raise  new  troubles  in  the  church.  Regardingm«/- 
feras  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  God  had  created  it  from  nothing,  by  an  almighty  act 
of  his  will ;  and  therefore  he  maintained,  that  the  world, 
with  whatever  it  contains,  as  also  the  souls  of  men,  and 
other  spirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  from  an  uncreated 
and  eternal  mass  of  corrupt  matter.  In  this  doctrine  there 
were  many  intricate  things,  and  it  manifestly  jarred  with 
the  opinions  commonly  received  among  Christians  relative 
to  that  (lillicult  and  almost  unsearchable  subject.  How 
Hermogenes  explained  those  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  opposed  his  system,  neither  TertuUian,  who  refuted 
it,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  writers  inform  us.'' 

xxm.  These  sects,  which  we  have  now  been  passing 
The  iiiiicraic  i^^  rcview,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  offspring 
sects.  ^^  philosophy.  But  they  were  succeeded  by  one 
in  which  ignorance  reigned,  and  which  was  the  mortal  ene- 
my of  philosophy  and  letters.  It  was  formed  by 
Montanus,  an  obscure  man,  without  any  capacity 
or  strength  of  judgment,  and  who  lived  in  a  Phrygian  village 
called  Pepuza.  This  weak  man  was  foolish  and  extrava- 
gant enough  to  take  it  into  his  head,  that  he  was  theparacleie, 
or  Comforter,''  which  the  divine  Saviour,  at  his  departure 

b  There  is  yet  .extant  a  book  written  by  TertuUian  against  Hermogenes,  in  which  the 
opinions  of  the  latter,  concerning  matter,  and  the  origin  of  the  icorld,  are  warmly  opposed. 
AVe  have  lost  another  work  of  the  same  author,  in  which  he  refuted  the  notion  of  Hermo- 
genes concerning  the  soul. 

c  Those  are  undoubtedly  mistaken,  who  have  asserted  that  Montanus  gave  himself  out 
for  the  Holy  Ghost.  However  weak  he  may  have  been  in  point  of  capacity,  he  was  not 
fool  enough  to  push  liis  pretensions  so  far.  Neither  have  they,  who  inform  us  that 
Montanus  pretended  to  have  received  from  above  the  same  spirit  or  paraclete,  which  for- 
merly animated  the  apoitles,  interpreted  with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  this  heretic.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  Montanus  made  a  distinction  between  the 
paraclete,  promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  the  Holy  Spirit^  that  was  shed  upon 
them  on  the  day  of  pentecost ;  and  understood,  by  the  former,  a  divine  teacher  pointed 
nut  by  Christ  under  the  name  of  paraclete,  or  comforter,  who  was  to  perfect  the  gospel  by 
ihe  addition  of  some  doctrines  omitted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  cast  a  full  light  upon  others 
nhiiih  wore  expressed  in  a^i  obscure  and  imperfect  manner,  though  for  wise  reasons  which 
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from  the  earth,  promised  to  send  to  his  disciples  to  lead 
them  to  all  truth.  He  made  no  attempts  upon  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  only  declared,  that  he  was 
sent  with  a  divine  commission,  to  give  to  the  moral  pre- 
cepts dehvered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  the  finishing 
touch  that  was  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  made,  in  their  pre- 
cepts, many  allowances  to  the  infirmities  of  those  among 
whom  they  lived,  and  that  this  condescending  indulgence 
rendered  their  system  of  moral  laAvs  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete. He  therefore  added  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel 
many  austere  decisions  ;  inculcated  the  necessity  of  mul- 
tiplying fasts ;  prohibited  second  marriages  as  unlawful ; 
maintained  that  the  church  should  refuse  absolution  to 
those  who  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of  enormous 
sins ;  and  condemned  all  care  of  the  body,  especially  all 
nicety  in  dress,  and  all  female  ornaments.  The  excessive 
austerity  of  this  ignorant  fanatic  did  not  stop  here  ;  he 
showed  the  same  aversion  to  the  noblest  employments  of 
the  mind,  that  he  did  to  the  innocent  enjo}  ments  of  life  ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  philosophy,  arts,  and  what- 
ever savoured  of  polite  literature,  should  be  mercilessly 
banished  from  the  Christian  church.  He  looked  upon 
those  Christians  as  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  transgression, 
who  saved  their  lives  by  flight,  from  the  persecuting  sword, 
or  who  ransomed  them,  by  money,  from  the  hands  of  their 
cruel  and  mercenary  judges.  I  might  mention  many  other 
precepts  of  the  same  teacher,  equally  to  these  in  severity 
and  rigour. 

XXIV.  It  was  impossible  to  suffer,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  church,  an  enthusiast,  who  gave  himself  out  Tbe  success 
for  a  teacher ;  whose  precepts  were  superior  in  an/'iis'd'ic! 
sanctity  to  those  of  Christ  himself,  and  who  impo-  '""*=• 
sed  his  austere  discipline  upon  Christians,  as  enjoined,  by 
a  divine  authority,  and  dictated  by  the  oracle  of  celestial 

subsisted  during-  the  ministry  of  Christ  ;  and,  indeed,  Montanus  was  not  the  only  person 
I  hat  made  this  distinction.  Other  Christian  doctors  were  of  opinion,  that  the  paraclete, 
}>roniised  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  was  a  divine  ambassador,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  slied  upon  the  apostles.  In  the  third  cenlTuy,  Manes  interpreted 
ihe  promise  of  Christ  in  this  manner.  He  pretended,  moreover,  that  he  himself  was  the 
paraclete  ;  and  that,  in  his  person,  the  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Every  one  knows,  that 
Mahomet  entertained  the  same  notion,  and  applied  to  himself  the  prediction  of  Christ, 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  paraclete.  It  ivas,  therefore,  this  divine  messenger  that 
Montanus  pretended  to  be,  and  not  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  will  apjiear,  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  to  those  who  read  with  attention  the  account  gven  of  this  matter  by  Tertullian, 
who  was  the  most  famous  of  all  the  disciples  of  Montanus.  and  the  most  perfectly  a»:' 
'TUainted  T.'ith  every  point  of  his  doctrine. 
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wisdom,  which  spoke  to  the  world  through  him.  Beside, 
his  dismal  predictions  concerning  the  disasters  that  were 
to  happen  in  the  empire,  and  the  approaching  destruction 
of  the  Roman  republic,  were  every  way  proper  to  render 
him  obnoxious  to  the  governing  powers,  and  also  to  excite 
their  resentment  against  the  church,  which  nourished  such 
an  inauspicious  prophet  in  its  bosom.  Montanus,  there- 
fore, first  by  a  decree  of  certain  assemblies,  and  afterward 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  church,  was  solemnly 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  faithful.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  the  very  severity  of  his  doctrines  gained  him 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  many,  who  were  far  from 
being  of  the  lowest  order.  The  most  eminent  among 
these  were  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  ladies  more  remarka- 
ble for  their  opulence  than  for  their  virtue,  and  who  fell 
with  a  high  degree  of  warmth  and  zeal  into  the  visions  of 
their  fanatical  chief,  prophesied  like  him,  and  imitated  the 
pretended  paraclete  in  all  the  variety  of  his  extravagance 
and  folly.  Hence  it  became  an  easy  matter  for  Montanus 
to  erect  a  new  church,  which  was  also,  in  effect,  first  esta- 
blished at  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  and  afterward 
spread  abroad  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Europe. 
The  most  eminent  aiad  learned  of  all  the  followers  of  this 
rigid  enthusiast  was  TertuUian,  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  genius,  but  of  an  austere  and  melancholy  natural 
temper.  This  great  man,  by  adopting  the  sentiments  of 
Montanus,  and  maintaining  his  cause  mth  fortitude,  and 
even  vehemence,  in  a  multitude  of  books  written  upon 
that  occasion,  has  shown  to  the  world  a  mortifying  spec- 
tacle of  the  deviations  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
even  in  tliose  in  whom  it  seems  to  have  approached  the 
nearest  to  perfection.'^ 

d  For  an  account  of  the  Montanists,  see  Euseb.  Eccl.  History,  book  v,  ch.  xvi.  and  in 
^^cncral  all  tlic  writers  ancient  and  modern,  especially  TertuUian,  who  have  professedly 
written  concerning  the  sects  of  the  early  ages.  The  learned  Mr.  Theophilus  Wcrnsdorf 
published  at  I>antzick,  in  the  year  17.')1,  a  most  ingenious  exposition  of  whatever  regards 
the  sect  of  the  Montanists,  under  the  following  title,  Commentatio  de  J)Iontanistis  Smcnli 
Secundi,  vulsn  r.rcdilis  Hwrelicis. 


THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I  That  the  Christians  suffered,  in  this  century,  calami- 
ties and  injuries  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  is  a  matter  that 
admits  of  no  debate ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  any  period  in 
which  they  were  not  exposed  to  perpetual  dangers.  For 
not  to  mention  the  fury  of  the  people,  set  in  motion,  so 
often,  by  the  craft  and  zeal  of  their  licentious  priests,  the 
evil  came  from  a  higher  source  ;  the  praetors  and  magis- 
trates, notwithstanding  the  ancient  laws  of  the  emperors 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  had  it  in  their  power  to  pursue 
them  with  all  sorts  of  vexations,  as  often  as  avarice,  cruelty, 
or  superstition  roused  up  the  infernal  spirit  of  persecution 
in  their  breasts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Christians  and'lmmunf- 
were  multiplied,  in  this  century,  much  more  than  Christiansen- 
many  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  the  army,  at  court,  "^^'^ ' 
and  indeed,  in  all  the  orders  of  the  nation,  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  Christians,  who  lived  entirely 
unmolested ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  no  obstacle  to  public  preferment  under 
most  of  the  emperors  that  reigned  in  this  century.  It  is 
also  certain,  that  the  Christians  had,  in  many  places,  houses 
where  they  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship, 
and  that  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  em- 
perors and  magistrates.  And  though  it  be  more  than 
probable,  that  this  liberty  was,  upon  many  occasions,  and 
even  for  the  most  part,  purchased  at  a  high  rate  ;  yet  it  is 
manifest,  that  some  of  the  emperors  were  very  favourably 
inclined  toward  the  Christians,  and  were  far  from  having 
an  aversion  to  their  relio^ion. 
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II,  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Severus,  was  proclaimed  em- 
Under  various  pcror  ill  thc  jcaF  211,  and  during  the  six  3^ears  of 
emperors.  ]^-g  government,  he  neither  oppressed  the  Chris- 
tians himself,  nor  permitted  any  others  to  treat  them  with 
cruelty  or  injustice.  Helioffabalus  also,  though  in  other 
respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,"  and  perhaps  the 
most  odious  of  all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness 
The  benifrnity  Or  avcrsiou  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  His  suc- 
cmvircuhe"'  ccssor  Alcxaudcr  Severus,  who  was  a  prince  dis- 
chrisiians.  tinguishcd  by  a  noble  assemblage  of  the  most 
excellent  and  illustrious  virtues,  did  not,  indeed,  abrogate 
the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  the  Christians ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  have  some  examples  of  martyr- 
dom under  his  administration.  It  is  nevertheless  certain, 
that  he  showed  them,  in  many  ways,  and  upon  every  oc- 
casion that  was  offered  him,  the  most  undoubted  marks  of 
benignity  and  favour ;  nay,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  pay  a  certain  sort  of  worship  to  the  divine  author  of  our 
religion."  This  his  favourable  inchnation  toward  the 
Christians  was  probably  owing,  at  first,  to  the  instructions 
and  counsels  of  his  mother  Julia  Mammsea,  for  whom  he 
had  a  his:h  desrree  of  love  and  veneration.  Julia  had  verv 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  being 
once  at  Antioch,  sent  for  the  famous  Origen  from  Alexan- 
dria, in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  his 
conversation  and  instructions.  Those  who  assert  that 
.Julia,  and  her  son  Alexander,  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, are  by  no  means,  furnished  with  unexceptionable 
testimonies  to  confirm  this  fact ;  though  we  may  affirm,  with 
confidence,  that  this  virtuous  prince  looked  upon  Christi- 
anity as  meriting,  beyond  all  other  religions,  toleration  and 
favour  from  the  state,  and  considered  its  author  as  worthy  of 
a  place  among  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
sublime  virtues,  and  honoured  with  a  commission  from 
above." 

III.  Under  Gordian  the  Christians  lived  in  tranquillity. 
other  empe-  Hls  succcssors  the  Philips,  father  and  son,  proved 
we'ioThe""  ^^  favourable  and  even  friendly  to  them,  that 
Christians,     thcsc  two  empcrors  passed,  in  the  opinion  of  ma- 

a  Lampridius,  Vita  ElagabaU,  c.  iii.  p.  79G. 

b  Lamprid.  De  Vila  Severi,  cap.  xxix.  p.  930.  Vide  Carol.  Henr.  Zeibichii,  Diss,  de 
Christo  ab  Mexandro  in  larario  cultu,  quae  extat  in  Miscellan.  Lips.  nov.  torn.  iii.  p.  42. 

c  Vide  Frid.  Spanhemii,  Diss,  de  Lucii,  Britonum  Regis,  Julias,  MammcRce,  et  Philipporum 
conversionibus,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Item  Paul.  Jablonski,  Diss,  de  Mexandro  Sevfrv 
sacris  Christianis  per  Gnosticns  initiato.  in  J\IisceU<m.  Lips,  noi'fs  torn.  iv.  p.  56. 
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iiy,  for  Christians  ;  and,  indeed,  the  arguments  alleged  to 
prove  that  they  embraced,  though  in  a  secret  and  clandes- 
tine manner,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  seem  to  have  a  Question  c-.n- 
liigh  degree  of  weight,  and  render  this  fact  ex- gi,';"7,fJl;^'^;|,':, 
Iremely  probable,  But  as  these  arguments  are ''"'"^''"''''" 
opposed  by  others  equally  specious,  that  famous  question, 
relating  to  the  religion  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  his  son, 
must  be  left  undecided. ^*  Neither  side  offer  reasons  so 
victorious  and  unanswerable,  as  to  produce  a  full  and 
complete  conviction  ;  and  this  is  therefore  one  of  those 
many  cases,  where  a  suspension  of  judgment  is  both  al- 
lowable and  wise.  With  respect  to  Gallienus,  and  some 
other  emperors  of  this  centur}'^,  if  they  did  not  professedly 
favour  the  progress  of  Christianity,  yet  neither  did  they 
oppress  its  followers,  nor  retard  its  advancement, 

IV.  This  clemency  and  benevolence,  which  the  followers 
of  Jesus  experienced  from  great  men,  and  espe- 
cially from  those  of  imperial  dignity,  must  be  of  oSans 
placed,  without  doubt,  among  those  human  means  '""^*'' " 
that  contributed  to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians,  and 
to  enlarge  the   bounds  of  the   church.     Other 
causes,  however,  both  divifie  and  human,  must  be  uiereofpartij- 
added  here,  to  render  a  complete  and  satisfactory  '"'''"''• 
account  of  this  matter.     Among  the  causes  which  belong 
to  the  first  of  these  classes,  we  do  not  only  reckon  the  in- 
trinsic force  of  celestial  truth,  and  the  piety  and  fortitude 
of  those  who  declared  it  to  the  world,  but  also  that  especial 
and  interposing  Providence,  which,  by  dreams  and  visions, 
presented  to  the  minds  of  many,  who  were  either  inatten- 
tive to  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  its  professed  enemies, 
touched  their  hearts  v.ith  a  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  a 
sense  of  its  importance,  ^'jui  engaged  them,  without  delay, 
to  profess  themselves  the  disciples  of  Christ,"    To  this  may 
also  be  added,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  other  miracles, 

O"  d  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  have  determined  the  question  which  Dr. 
Mosheim  leaves  here  undecided  ;  and  they  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  Philip  and  his 
son  embraced  the  Gospel,  since  that  opinion  is  built  upon  such  respectable  authority  as 
that  of  Jerom,  Chrysostom,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Cedrenus» 
Ruffinus,  Syncellus,  Orosius,  Jornandes,  Ammianus,  Marcellinus,  the  learned  cardinal 
Bona,  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Huetius,  and  others.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  his  readers,  for, 
an  account  of  this  matter,  to  the  following  writers  :  Spanhcim.  De  Christianismn  Phi- 
iipp.  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Entretiens  Historiques  sur  le  Chrislianisme  de  VEmpereur  Phi' 
lippe,  par  P.  De  L.  F.  Mammachii  Orlgines  etAntiq.  Christiance,  torn.  ii.  p.  252.  Con- 
fer. Fabric.  De  Luce  Evang.  &c.  p.  252. 

e  Sec,  for  an  account  of  this  matter,  the  following  authors  :  Orig<'n,  lib.  i.  adv.  Celsuim,, 
p.  35.     Ilomil.  in  Lucm  vii.  p.  216,  torn.  ii.  opp.  edit.  Basil ;  as  also  Tertullian,  De  minima. 
'■ap.  xiv,  p.  348,  edit,  Fioaltii,  and  Eusebius,  Ilistor.  Eccles.  lib.  ri.  cap.  v.  p.  208. 
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which  many  Christians  were  yet  enabled  to  perform  by 
invoking  the  name  of  the  divine  Savdour.'  The  number 
of  miracles  was,  however,  much  less  in  this  than  the  pre- 
ceding century ;  nor  must  this  alteration  be  attributed 
onlv  to  the  divine  v/isdom,  winch  rendered  miraculous  in- 
terpositions less  frequent  in  proportion  as  they  became 
less  necessary;  but  also  to  his  justice,  which  w^as  pro- 
\oked  to  diminisii  the  frequency  of  gifts,  which  some  did 
not  scruple  to  pervert  to  mercenary  purposes/ 

v.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  the  human  means  that  contri- 
buted, at  this  time,  to  multiply  the  numbers  of 
;„,!  v  i,un,.,.  ^n,,.jj.j-jg^j^^g^  ^^yj  i^y  extend  the  limits  of  the  church, 

we  sliall  iind  a  great  vtiriety  of  causes  uniting  their  influ- 
ence, and  contributing  jointly  to  this  happy  purpose. 
Amoni*;  these  must  be  reckoned  the  translations  of  the  sa- 
ered  writings  into  various  languages,  the  zeal  and  labours 
of  Origen  in  spreading  abroad  copies  of  them  every  where, 
and  the  different  works  that  were  published,  by  learned  and 
pious  men,  in  defence  of  the  gospel.  We  may  add  also 
to  this,  that  the  acts  of  beneficence  and  liberality,  perform- 
ed by  the  Christians,  even  toward  th.ose  whose  religious 
principles  they  abhorred,  had  a  great  influence  in  attract- 
ing the  esteem,  and  removing  the  prejudices  of  many, 
wiio  were  thus  prepared  for  examining,  with  candour,  tlie 
Christian  doctrine,  and  consequently,  for  receiving  its  di- 
vine light.  The  ^vorshippers  of  the  pagan  deities  must 
have  been  destitute  of  every  generous  affection,  of  every 
luunane  feeling,  if  the  view  of  that  boundless  charity, 
Avhicli  tiie  Christians  exex'cised  toward  the  poor,  the  love 
they  expressed  even  to  their  enemies,  the  tender  care  ihey 
took  of  the  sick  and  iniirm,  the  humanity  they  discovered 
in  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  the  other  illustrious 
virtues,  which  rendered  tiiem  so  worthy  of  universal  esteem, 
had  not  touched  their  hearts,  dispelled  their  preposses- 
sions, and  rendered  them  more  favourable  to  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  Ifj  lanong  the  causes  of  the  propagation  oi 
Christianity,  there  is  any  place  due  to  pious  frauds ,  it  is 
certain,  that  they^nerit  a  very  small  part  of  the  honour  of 
having  contributed  to  this  glorious  purpose ;  since  the} 
\vere  practised  by  few,  and  that  very  seldom. 

r  Origeii,   vvDlr.  Cdsitm,  lib.  i.  p.  3,  7.      Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdcs.  lib.  v.  cap.  vii.     Cypn- 
-.inns,  Ep.  i.  ad  Vonat.  \i.  •"5,  and  the  notes  oC  Balusius  upon  that  passage,  p.  376. 
u'  Spencer,  not.  in  Oi-'    ,?.  contra  Celsum,  p.  G,  7. 
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VI.  That  the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended  In  thi.<. 
century,  is  a  matter  beyond  all  controversy.  It  sovpr.ico.M,- 
is  not/however,  equally  certain  in  what  manner,  Hlfii;;';"!" 
by  what  persons,  or  in  what  parts  of  the  worlil,  ""^^-"^i"-' 
this  was  effected.  Origen,  invited  from  Alexandria  by  an 
Arabian  prince,  converted,  by  his  i^ssiduous  laboiu's,  a 
certain  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  to  the  Christian  faith.'' 
The  Goths,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  tiie 
countries  of  Mysia  and  Thrace,  and  who,  accustomed  to 
rapine,  vexed  the  neighbouring  provinces  by  perpetual 
incursions,  received  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  by  the 
means  of  certain  Christian  doctors  sent  thither  from  Asia. 
The  holy  lives  of  these  venerable  teachers,  and  the  miracu- 
lous powers  with  which  they  were  endovv  ed,  attracted  the 
esteem,  even  of  a  people  educated  to  nothing  but  plunder 
and  devastation,  and  absolutely  uncivilized  hj  letters  or 
science  ;  and  their  authority  and  influence  grew  so  great, 
and  produced,  in  process  of  time,  such  remarkable  effects, 
that  a  great  part  of  this  barbarous  people  became  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  put  off,  in  a  manner,  that  ferocity  that 
was  become  so  natural  to  them.' 

VII.  The  Christian  assemblies,  founded  in  Gaul  by  the 
Asiatic  doctors  in  the  preceding?  century,  were 

....  T  1       /'         T      1  111       Anions  oil.ers 

lew  in  number,  and  of  very  little  extent;  but  both  u.uiamiae.- 
their  number  and  their  extent  were  considerably 
increased  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius.  Under 
his  reign  Dionysius,  Gatian,  Trophymus,  Paul,  Saturninus, 
Martial,  Stremonius,  men  of  exemplary  piety,  passed  into 
this  province,  and  amidst  dangers  and  trials  of  various 
kinds,  erected  churches  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  and  several 
other  places.  This  was  followed  by  a  rapid  progress  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Gauls,  as  the  disciples  of  these  pious 
teachers  spread,  in  a  short  time,  the  knowledge  of  Ciiristi- 
^nily  through  the  whole  country.''  We  must  also  place  in 
this  century  the  origin  of  several  German  churches,  such 
as  those  of  Cologn,  Treves,  Metz,  and  others,  of  which 
Eucharius,  Valerius,  Maternus,  and  Clemens,  were  the 
principal  founders.'     The  historians  of  Scotland  inform  us, 

h  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xix.  p.  221.  » 

i  Sozomenus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Paulus  Diacoiuis,  Hist.  JMisctll.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xiv.     Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  470. 

k  Sec  the  history  of  the  Francks  by  Gregory  do  Tours,  book  i.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  23.  Thco- 
dor.  Ruinart,  J}cta  J^artyr.  sincera,  p.  109. 

1  See  Aug.  Calmet,  Hist,  dc  Lon-ainc,  torn.  i.  dissert,  i.  p.  7.  Jo.  Nicol.  ab  Hontlieim, 
}-Jisloricc  Trer-irivsls,  torn,  i.  nbi  Diss,  de  oirafmdnti  Episcnpatns  Tr^^rmsi.s. 
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that  tlie  light  of  Christianity  arose  upon  that  country  du- 
ring this  century  ;  but,  tliough  there  be  nothing  improba- 
])le  in  this  assertion,  yet  it  is  not  built  upon  incontestable 
'authority .'" 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
IN  Tins  CENTURY. 

I.  In  the  beg^inning  of  this  century,  the  Christian  church 

suffered  calamities  of  various  kinds  throughout 
<-t,tion  under   thc  provluces  of  the  Roman  empire.     These  suf- 

lermgs  mcreased  m  a  terrible  manner,  m  conse- 
quence of  a  law  made,  in  the  year  203,  by  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  who,  in  other  respects,  was  certainly  no  enemy  to 
the  Christians,  by  which  every  subject  of  the  empire  was 
prohibited  to  change  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  for  that 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish."  This  law  was,  in  its  effects, 
most  prejudicial  to  the  Christians  ;  for,  though  it  did  not 
formally  condemn  them,  and  seemed  only  adapted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  induced 
rapacious  and  unjust  magistrates  to  persecute  even  unta 
death  the  poorer  sort  among  the  Christians,  that  thus  the 
richer  might  be  led,  through  fear  of  like  treatment,  to  pur- 
chase their  tranquillity  and  safety  at  an  expensive  rate. 
Hence  many  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  both  in  Egypt,  and 
also  in  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  this  law.  Among  these  Leonidas,  the 
father  of  Origen,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  those  two  famous 
African  ladies,  whose  acts"  are  come  down  to  our  times. 
Potamiena  Marcella,  and  other  martyrs  of  both  sexes,  ac- 
quired an  illustrious  name  by  the  magnanimity  and  tran- 
quillity with  which  they  endured  the  most  cruel  sufferings, 

II.  From  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
That  under  the  conditlon  of  the  Cliristians  was,  in  some  places, 

Maximin.  pfospcrous,  aud  in  all,  supportable.  But  with 
Maximin  the  face  of  affairs  changed.  This  unworthy  em- 
peror having  animated  the  Roman  soldiers  to  assassinate 
Alexander  Severus,  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Chris- 

m  See  "Usher  et  Stillingfleet,  Jlniiquit.  el  Origin.  Ecclesiar.  Brit.     Sec  also  George  Mac- 
kenzie, De  Regali  Scolonim  prosapiu,  cap.  viii.  p.  119. 

n  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Histor.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ].     Spartianus  f>i  Sei'fro,  cap.  xvi.  xvii.  p.  61'5't 
Q  Theod.  Rninart,  ,^cta  Martyr,  p.  90. 
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tians,  whom  that  excellent  prince  had  favoured  and  pro- 
tected in  a  distinguished  manner ;  and  for  this  reason,  he 
ordered  the  bishops,  whom  he  knew  that  Alexander  had 
always  treated  as  his  intimate  friends,  to  be  seized  and  put 
to  death.''  During  his  reign,  the  Christians  suffered  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner ;  for,  though  the  edict  of  this  tyrant 
extended  onl}^  to  the  bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Christian 
church,  yet  its  shocking  effiects  reached  much  further;  as 
it  animated  the  heathen  priests,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
multitude,  against  Christians  of  every  rank  and  order.^ 

III.  This  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  calm,  in  which  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquilHty  for  many  manyciins- 
years.  The  accession  of  Decius  Trajan  to  the  Jence  ofX 
imi)erial  throne,  in  the  year  249,  raised  a  new  "us'l'b'econf/' 
tempest,  in  which  the  fury  of  persecution  fell  in  a  ^1^'/« 
dreadful  manner  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  For  •'°"- 
this  emperor,  either  from  an  ill-grounded  fear  of  the  Chris- 
tians, or  from  a  violent  zeal  for  the  superstition  of  his  an- 
cestors, published  most  terrible  and  cruel  edicts ;  by  which 
the  pretors  were  ordered,  upon  pain  of  death,  either  to 
extirpate  the  whole  body  of  Christians  without  exception, 
or  to  force  them,  by  torments  of  various  kinds,  to  return 
to  the  pagan  worship.  Hence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  multitudes  of  Christians  were,  during  the  space  of 
two  years,  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  punishments/ 
which  an  ingenious  barbarity  could  invent.  The  most 
unhappy  circumstance  of  all  these  cruelties  was,  their  fatal 
intiuence  upon  the  faith  and  constancy  of  many  of  the  suf- 
ferers ;  for  as  this  persecution  was  much  more  terrible  than 
all  those  that  preceded  it,  so  a  great  number  of  Christians, 
dismayed,  not  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  at  the  aspect 
of  those  dreadful  and  lingering  torments,  which  a  barba- 
rous magistracy  had  prepared  to  combat  their  constancy, 
fell  from  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  secured  them- 
selves from  punishment,  either  by  offering  sacrifices^  or  by 
burning  incense,  before  the  images  of  the  gods,  or  by  pur- 
chasing certificates  from  the  pagan  priests.  Hence  arose 
the  opprobrious  names  of  Sacrificati,  given  to  those  who 

p  Euseb.  Hisl.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  225.  Orosius,  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xix.  p. 
509. 

q  Origen.  torn,  xxviii.  in  Matth.  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137.  See  also  Firmilianus  in  Cypri- 
ani  Epistolis,  p.  140. 

r  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxix.  p.  234,  cap.  xli.  p.  238.  Gregorius  Nyss. 
iiivita  Thaumaturgi,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  568.     Cyprianus,  T)e  Lapsis,  p.  182. 
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sacrificed  ;  Thurificati,  to  those  who  burned  incense  ;  and 
Libellatici,  to  those  who  produced  certificates.^ 

IV.  This  defection  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of  Chris- 
tians under  Decius  was  the  occasion  of  great  com- 
test^'^occa"-"' "  tnotious  iu  the  church,  and  produced  debates  of  a 
defection  of"  vcrydifficult  and  delicate  nature.  For  the  lapsed^ 
or  those  that  had  fallen  from  their  Christian  pro- 
fession, were  desirous  to  be  restored  to  church  commu- 
nion, without  submitting  to  that  painful  course  of  penitential 
discipline,  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  indispensably  re- 
quired. The  bishops  were  divided  upon  this  matter ;  some 
■were  for  showing  the  desired  indulgence,  while  others 
opposed  it  with  all  their  might.'  In  Egypt  and  Africa, 
many,  in  order  to  obtain  more  speedily  the  pardon  of  their 
apostacy,  interested  the  martyrs  in  their  behalf,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace,^  i.  e. 
*  Libeiios  a  formal  act  by  which  they,  the  martyrs,  declared, 
pacis.  |j^  their  last  moments,  that  they  looked  upon  them 
as  worthy  of  their  communion,  and  desired  of  consequence 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  place  among  the 
brethren.  Some  bishops  and  presbyters  readmitted  into 
the  church  with  too  much  facility,  apostates  and  trans- 
gressors, who  produced  such  testimonies  as  these.  But 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  severe  wisdom  and 
great  dignity  of  character,  acted  in  quite  another  way» 
Though  he  had  no  intention  to  derogate  from  the  authority 
of  the  venerable  martyrs,  yet  he- opposed  with  vigour  this 
unreasonable  lenity,  and  set  limits  to  the  efficacy  of  these 
letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  Hence  arose  a  keen 
dispute  between  him  and  the  martyrs,  confessors,  presby- 
ters, and  lapsed,  seconded  by  the  people ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  formidable  multitude  of  adversaries,  the 
venerable  bishop  came  off  victorious." 

lO=  s  These  certificates  were  not  all  equally  criminal,  uor  supposed  ail  a  degree  of  apos- 
tacy  equally  enormous.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  advertise  the  reader  of  the  following; 
distinctions  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim  :  these  certificates  were  sometimes  no  more  than  a. 
permission  to  abstain  from  sacrificing,  obtained  by  a  fee  given  to  the  judges,  and  were  not 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  apostacy,  unless  the  Christians,  who  demanded  them,  had  de- 
clared to  the  judges,  that  they  had  conformed  themselves  to  the  emperor's  edicts.  But, 
at  other  times,  they  contained  a  profession  of  paganism,  and  were  cither  otfered  volun- 
tarily by  the  apostate,  or  were  subscribed  by  him,  when  they  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  persecuting  magistrates.  Many  used  certificates,  as  letters  of  security,  obtained 
from  the  priests  at  a  high  rate,  and  which  dispensed  them  from  either  professing  or  de-« 
nying  their  sentiments.  Sec  Spanheim.  Historia  Ckristiana,  p.  732,  733.  See  also  Prud. 
Maranus  in  vita  Cijpriani,  operibus  ejus  prajinissa,  §  6,  p.  .54. 

t  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xliv.     Cypr.  Epistolce,  in  many  places. 

u  The  whole  history  of  this  controversy  may  be  gathered  from  the  epistles  of  Cyprian, 
See  also  Gabr.  Albaspinaeus  ;  Observat.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  observ.  xx.  p.  94.  DalccluH;  Pf- 
vccnis  ct  sutisfactionibva  kmmis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  70G. 
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V.  Galkis,  the  successor  of  Decius,  and  Vokisiaiiiis,  son 
of  the  former,  reanimated  the  flame  of  persecu-  xhe  persecu^ 
tion,  which  was  beginning  to  burn  with  less  fur}^'^  Gam.r^nd 
And,  beside  the  sutfQrings  which  the  Christians  ^"'" '=■""- 
had  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  their  cruel  edicts,  they 
A\  ere  also  involved  in  the  public  calamities  that  prevailed 
at  this  time,  and  suffered  grievously  from  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence, which  spread  desolation  through  many  provinces 
of  the  empire.''  This  pestilence  also  was  an  occasion 
^vhich  the  pagan  priests  used  with  dexterity  to  renew  the 
rage  of  persecution  against  them,  by  persuading  the  peo- 
ple that  it  was  on  account  of  the  lenity  used  toward  the 
Christians,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  judgments  upon 
the  nations.  In  the  year  254,  Valerian  being  declared 
emperor,  made  the  fury  of  persecution  cease,  and  restored 
the  church  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

vj.  The  clemency  and  benevolence  which  Valerian 
showed  to  the  Christians,  continued  until  the  fifth  under  vaie 
year  of  his  reign.  Then  the  scene  began  to  change,  "*"■ 
and  the  change  indeed  was  sudden.  Macrianus,  a  super- 
stitious and  cruel  bigot  to  paganism,  had  gained  an  entire 
ascendant  over  Valerian,  and  was  his  chief  counsellor  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment. By  the  persuasion  of  this  imperious  minister, 
the  Christians  were  prohibited  to  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether, and  their  bishops  and  doctors  were  sent  into  banish- 
ment. This  edict  was  published  in  the  3^ear  257,  and  was 
followed,  the  year  after,  by  one  still  more  severe  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  considerable  number  of  Christians,  in  all 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  v/ere  put  to  death, 
and  that  by  such  cruel  methods  of  execution,  as  were  much 
more  terrible  than  death  itself.  Of  those  that  suffered  in 
this  persecution,  the  most  eminent  were  Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage;  Sixtus,  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  Laurentius,  a 
Homan  deacon,  who  was  barbarously  consumed  by  a  slow 
and  lingering  fire.  An  unexpected  event  suspended,  for 
awhile,  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  Valerian  was  made 
prisoner  in  the  w^ar  against  the  Persians ;  and  his  son 
Gallienus,  in  the  year  260,  restored  peace  to  the  church/ 

w  Euscb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  p.  250.     Cyprian.  Epist.  Ivii.  Iviii. 

X  Vid.  Cypriani  Lib.  ad  Demetrimiuni. 

y  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclts.  lib.  vii.  cap.  x.  xi.  p.  255.  ilcta  Cypriani,  as  they  arc  to  be  I'ounc!, 
in  the  Acta MaTtynim  Ruinartij-'p.  216.  Cvpriani  Epifit.  Ixxvii.  p.  158.  eiUt.  I>aluz.  Ixxxii. 
11.  16?. 
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vii.  The  condition  of  the  Christians  was  rather  support- 
able than  happy,  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
ihecSun-  which  lasted  eight  years  ;  as  also  under  the  short 
aauiLTami  admimstratiou  of  hls  succcssor  Claudius.  Nor  did 
they  suffer  much  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  who  was  raised  to  the  empire  in  the 
year  270.  But  the  fifth  year  of  tliis  emperor's  administra- 
tion would  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  had  not  his  violent 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  cruel  purposes.  For 
while,  set  on  by  the  unjust  suggestions  of  his  own  supersti- 
tion, or  by  the  barbarous  counsels  of  a  bigoted  priesthood, 
he  was  preparing  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Gaul,  where  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  275,  before  his  edicts  were  published 
throughout  the  empire.'  Few  therefore  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  his  reign  ;  and  indeed,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  century,  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure 
of  ease  and  tranquillity.  They  were,  at  least,  free  from 
any  violent  attacks  of  oppression  and  injustice,  except  in 
a  small  number  of  cases,  where  the  avarice  and  superstition 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  interrupted  their  tranquillity.* 

VIII.  While  the  Roman  emperors  and  proconsuls  emploj''- 
Theattempts  ^d  agalnst  the  Christians  the  terror  of  unrighteous 
Jbma^ainsr  edlcts,  aud  the  edge  of  the  destroying  sword,  the 
chrisiianiiy.  pjatomc  philosopKers,  who  have  been  described 
above,  exhausted  against  Christianity  all  the  force  of  their 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  all  the  resources  of  their  art 
and  dexterity,  in  rhetorical  declamations,  subtile  writings, 
and  ingenious  stratagems.  These  artful  adversaries  were 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  and  formidable,  as  they 
had  adopted  several  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
the  gospel,  and  with  a  specious  air  of  moderation  and 
impartiality,  were  attempting,  after  the  example  of 
their  master  Ammonius,  to  reconcile  paganism  with 
Christianity,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  coalition  of  the 
ancient  and  the  new  religion.  These  philosophers 
had  at  their  head,  in  this  century.  Porphyry,  a  Syrian, 
or,  as  some  allege,  a  Tyrian,  by  birth,  who  wrote  against 

z  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccles,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  Lactantius.  De  mortibus  Persequutor. 
r.ap.  vi. 

a  Among  these  vexations  maybe  reckoned  the  cmelty  of  Galerius  Maximian,  who, 
fowanl  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  persecuted  the  ministers  of  his  court,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  his  army,  who  had  professed  Christianity.  See  Eusebitis.  Hist.  Ecclet.  lib.  vi»! 
-ap.  i.  p.  292.  iv.  p.  295,  317. 
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the  Christians  a  long  and  laborious  work,  which  was  de- 
stroyed afterward  by  an  imperial  edict.''  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  writer  of  great  dexterity,  genius,  and  erudition, 
as  those  of  his  works  that  yet  remain  sufficiently  testify. 
But  those  very  works,  and  the  history  of  his  life,  show  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  a  much  more  virulent,  than 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Christians.  For  by  them  it 
appears,  that  he  was  much  more  attentive  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  superstitious  spirit  and  the  visions  of  a  lively  fancy, 
than  to  the  sober  dictates  of  right  reason  and  a  sound 
judgment.  And  it  may  be  more  especially  observed  of 
(he  fragments  that  }^et  remain  of  his  work  against  the 
Christians,  that  they  are  equally  destitute  of  judgment  and 
equity,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  wise  and  a  good 
man." 

IX.  Many  were  the  deceitful  and  perfidious  stratagems 
by  which  this  sect  endeavoured  to  obscure  the 
lustre,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Chris-  sons^rawn" 
tian  doctrine.  But  none  of  these  were  more  dan-  pMi<.sophe« 
gerous  than  the  seducing  artifice  with  which  they 
formed  a  comparison  between  the  life,  actions,  and  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophers; 
and  placed  the  contending  parties  in  such  fallacious  points 
of  view,  as  to  make  the  pretended  sages  of  antiquity  ap- 
pear m  nothing  inferior  to  the  divine  Saviour.  With  this 
view,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Pythagoras,  of  whom  Por- 
phyry wrote  the  life,  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  a  Pythagorean 
phiiosopher,whose  miracles  and  peregrinations  were  highly- 
celebrated  by  the  vulgar,  were  brought  upon  the  scene,  and 
exhibited  as  divine  teachers  and  rivals  of  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Philostratus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  rheto- 
ricians of  this  age,  composed  a  pompous  history  of  the  life 
of  Apollonius,  who  was  little  else  than  a  cunning  knave, 

b  See  Holsteniiis,  De  vita  Porphjfr.  cap.  xi.  Fabric.  Lur  Evang.  p.  154.  Buddens, 
Tsagoge  in  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1009.  ^ 

O"  c  This  work  of  Porphyry  against  the  Christians  was  burnt  by  an  edict  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  It  was  divided  into  fifteen  books,  as  we  find  in  Eusebius,  and  con- 
tained the  blackest  calumnies  against  the  Christians.  The  first  book  treated  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the  sacred  ivritings.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  twelfih  is  employed  in  fixing  the  time  when  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written. 
For  Porphyry  himself  found  these  prophecies  so  clearly  and  evidently  fulfilled,  that,  to 
avoid  the  force  of  tlie  argument,  deducible  from  thence,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  this  absurd  supposition,  that  thesa  prophecies  had  been  published 
under  the  name  of  Daniel,  by  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  and  wrote  after  the 
arrival  of  tlie  events  foretohl.  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  Apollionaris,  wrote  against 
Porphyry.     But  these  refutations  have  been  lotig  since  !o<:t. 

^'OL,  I.  2(^ 
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and  did  nothing  but  ape  the  austerity  and  sanctity  of  Py- 
thagoras. This  history  appears  manifestly  designed  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  philosopher  of 
Tyana ;  but  the  impudent  fictions,  and  the  ridiculous  fables, 
with  which  this  work  is  filled,  must,  one  would  think,  have 
rendered  it  incapable  of  deceiving  any  who  were  possessed 
of  a  sound  mind  ;  any,  but  such  as,  through  the  corruption 
of  vicious  prejudices  were  willing  to  be  deceived.*^ 

X.  But  as  there  are  no  opinions,  however  absurd,  and  no 
The  pern.-  stoHcs,  liowever  idle  and  improbable,  that  a  weak 
liZ'cesotnhis  and  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  more  attentive  to 
tompariso...  ^j^^  pooip  of  woTcls  thau  to  the  truth  of  things^  will 
not  easily  swallow  ;  so  it  happened,  that  many  were  en- 
snared by  the  absurd  attempts  of  these  insidious  philoso- 
phers. Some  were  induced  by  these  perfidious  stratagems 
to  abandon  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  had  embra- 
ced. Others,  when  they  heard  that  true  Christianity,  as  it 
was  taught  by  Jesus,  and  not  as  it  was  afterward  corrupted 
by  his  disciples,  differed  almost  in  nothing  from  the  pagan 
religion  properly  explained  and  restored  to  its  primitive 
purity,  determined  to  remain  in  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  in  the  Avorship  of  their  gods.  A  third  sort  were 
led,  by  these  comparisons  between  Christ  and  the  ancient 
philosophers,  to  form  to  themselves  a  motley  system  of 
religion  composed  of  the  tenets  of  both  parties,  whom  they 
treated  with  the  same  veneration  and  respect.  Such  was, 
particularly,  the  method  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  paid 
mdiscriminately  divine  honours  to  Christ,  and  to  Orpheus, 
to  Apollonius,  and  the  other  philosophers  and  heroes 
whose  names  were  famous  in  ancient  times. 

xr.  The  credit  and  power  of  the  Jews  were  now  too 
Theaiiompjs  mucli  diminished  to  render  them  as  capable  of 
lillx%^  injuring  the  Christians,  by  their  influence  upon  the 
Christians,  magistrates,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  This  did 
not,  however,  discourage  their  mahcious  efforts,  as  the 
books  which  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  have  written  against 
them  abundantly  show,  with  several  other  writings  of  the 
Christian  doctors,  who  complained  of  the  malignity  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  perfidious  stratagems.^  During  the  per- 
il See  Oieaiius's  picl'ace  to  the  life  of  Apollonius,  by  Philoalratus  ;  as  also  Mo- 
sheim's  notes  to  his  Latin  translation  of  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  304,  309,  311, 
3M. 

1  Hyppolj'tiiSr,  Serm'.  in  JSuSrf»r«i  et  Dmiek  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  874,  27fit 
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secution  under  Severus,  a  certain  person  called  Domni- 
nus,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  deserted  to  the 
Jews,  doubtless,  to  avoid  the  punishments  that  were  de- 
creed against  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  to  recall  this 
apostate  to  his  duty  and  his  profession,  that  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  a  particular  treatise  against  the 
Jews/  We  may,  however,  conclude  from  this  instance, 
that  when  the  Christians  were  persecuted,  the  Jcavs  were 
treated  with  less  severity  and  contempt,  on  account  of 
their  enmity  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  from 
the  same  fact  we  may  also  learn,  that  though  they  were 
in  a  state  of  great  subjection  and  abasement,  yet  they 
were  not  entirely  deprived  of  all  power  of  oppressing 
the  Christians. 

f  Eusebiirs,  Ifi^t.  Ecdes.  lib.  vi,  cap.  xii.  p.  213-, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING  THE  STATE  OF  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  DURING  THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  arts  and  sciences,  which  in  the  preceding  cen- 
Tiie  decay  of  turj,  wcrc  in  a  declining;  state,  seemed  in  this 
learning.  rcadj  to  expirc,  and  had  now  lost  all  their  vigour, 
and  all  their  lustre.  The  celebrated  rhetorician  Longi- 
nus,  and  the  eminent  historian  Dion  Cassius,  with  a  few 
others,  were  the  last  among  the  Greeks,  who  stood  in  the 
breach  against  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
the  times.  Men  of  learning  and  genius  were  less  nume- 
rous still  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  though 
there  were,  in  several  places,  flourishing  schools  erected 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  culture  of 
taste  and  genius.  Different  reasons  contributed  to  this 
decay,  of  learning.  Few  of  the  emperors  patronised  the 
sciences,  or  encouraged,  by  the  prospect  of  their  favour 
and  protection,  that  emulation,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  Beside,  the  civil  wars  that  almost 
always  distracted  the  empire,  were  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the  perpetual  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  nations  interrupted  that  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity which  are  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  extinguished,  among  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  almost  but  the  din  of  arms,  all  desire  of 
literary  acquisitions.^ 

II.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  state  of  philosophy, 
The  state  ot  thc  prospcct  will  appear  somewhat  less  desolate 
pltSaiiy  ^^^  comfortless.  There  were,  as  yet,  in  several 
the  Platonic,  of  thc  Grccian  sects,  men  of  considerable  know- 
ledge and  reputation,  of  whom  Longinus  has  mentioned 
the  greatest  part.''    But  all  these  sects  were  gradually 

g  See  the  lAlerarxj  History  of  France,  by  the  benedictine  monks,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p. 
317. 

Ji  In  his  life  of  Plotinus,  epitomized  by  Porphyry,  ch.  xx.  p.  128,  edit.  Fabricii. 
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eclipsed  by  the  school  of  Ammoiiius,  whose  origin  and 
doctrines  have  been  considered  above.  This  victorious 
sect,  which  was  formed  in  Egypt,  issued  forth  from  thence 
with  such  a  rapid  progress,  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  exten- 
ded itself  almost  thoughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  drew 
into  its  vortex  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  apphed  them- 
selves, through  inclination,  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
This  amazins,-  proo:ress  was  due  to  Plotinus,  the 
most  emment  disciple  or  Ammonius,  a  man  or  a 
most  subtile  invention,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
genius  capable  of  the  most  profound  researches,  and 
equal  to  the  investigation  of  the  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult subjects.  This  penetrating  and  sublime  philosopher 
taught  publicly  first  in  Persia,  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
and  in  Campania ;  in  all  which  places  the  youth  flocked 
in  crowds  to  receive  his  instruction.  He  comprehended 
the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  in  several  books,  the  most 
of  which  are  yet  extant.* 

III.  The  number  of  disciples  that  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Plotinus,  is  almost  beyond  credibility. 
The  most  famous  of  them  was  Porphyry,''  who  universaiiT 
spread  abroad  through  Sicily  and  many  other  '^'"''^^'"^ ' 
countries  the  doctrine  ol  his  master,  revised  with  great 
accuracy,  adorned  with  the  graces  or  a  flowing  and  elegant 
style,  and  enriched  with  new  inventions  and  curious  im- 
provements.^ From  the  time  of  Ammonius,  until  the  sixth 
century,  this  was  almost  the  only  system  of  philosophy  that 
was  publicly  taught  at  Alexandria.  A  certain  philosopher, 
whose  name  was  Plutarch,  having  learned  it  there,  brought 
it  into  Greece,  and  renewed,  at  Athens,  the  celebr*ated 
academy^  from  whence  issued  a  set  of  illustrious  philoso- 
phers, whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
progress  of  this  work.'" 

'  i  Sec  Porpliyrii  viia  Plolini,  of  which  Fabricius  has  given  an  edition  in  his  Bihliothecu 
Grccca,  torn.  iv.  p.  91.  Bayle's  Diction,  torn.  iii.  at  the  article  Plotinus  ;  as  also  Biucker't 
Hisloria  Critica  Philosopkice. 

C  k  Porphyry  was  first  the  disciple  of  Longiniis,  author  of  the  justly  celebrated  Trealist 
on  the  Sublime.  But  having  jiassed  from  Greece  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  Plotinus,  he 
was  so  charmed  with  the  genius  and  penetration  of  this  phiiosopher,  that  he  attached  him- 
self entirely  to  him.     See  Plotin.  vU.  p.  3.     Eunap.  c.  ii.  p.  17. 

1  Holstenius  rii.  Porpliyrii,  republished  in  the  .Bi6/io(/ifit'a  GrcBcw  of  Fahrioiu??. 

m  Marini  vita  Prodi,  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  2-5. 
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IV.  We  have  unfolded  above  the  nature  and  doctrines 

of  this  philosophy,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
sects  of  tm!"  the  brevit)^  of  our  present  design.  It  is,  however, 
pbiiosop  y.  pj.Qpgj,  |.y  j^jjj  here,  that  its  votaries  were  not  all 
of  the  same  sentiments,  but  thought  very  differently  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects.  This  difference  of  opinion  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  fundamental  law,  which  the 
whole  sect  was  oblicred  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  viz. 
that  truth  ivas  to  be  pursued  ivlth  the  utmost  liberty^  and  to 
be  collected  from  all  the  different  systems  in  ivhich  it  lay  dis- 
persed. Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Athenians  rejected 
certain  opinions  that  were  entertained  by  the  philosophers 
of  Alexandria.  None,  however,  who  were  ambitious  to 
be  ranked  among  these  new  Platonists,  called  in  question 
the  main  doctrines,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  their 
singular  system  ;  those,  for  example,  which  regarded  the 
existence  of  one  God;  the  fowitai?i  of  all  things  ;  the  eter- 
nity of  the  ivorld  ;  the  dependence  of  matter  upon  the  Su- 
preme Bei?ig  ;  the  nature  of  souls  ;  the  plurality  of  gods[; 
the  method  of  interpreting  the  popidar  superstitions,  ^c. 

V.  The  famous  question  concerning  the  excellence  and 
xhesta(eof  Utility  of  huinau  learning,  was  now  debated  with 
amonShe  grcat  wamith  among  the  Christians ;  and  the  con- 
christians.  tending  parties,  in  this  controversy,  seemed  hith- 
erto of  equal  force  in  point  of  numbers,  or  nearly  so. 
Many  recommended  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ;  while 
others  maintained,  that  these  were  pernicious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of  true  piety. 
The  cause  of  letters  and  philosophy  triumphed,  however, 
by  degrees ;  and  those  who  wished  well  to  them,  gained 
ground  more  and  more,  till  at  length  the  superiority  was 
manifestly  decided  in  tlieir  favour.  This  victory  was 
principally  due  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen, 
who  having  been  early  instructed  in  the  new  kind  of  pla- 
tonism  already  mentioned,  blended  it  unhappily  with  the 
purer  and  more  sublime  tenets  of  a  celestial  doctrine,  and 
recommended  it,  in  the  warmest  manner,  to  the  youth  who 
attended  his  public  lessons.  The  fame  of  this  philosopher 
increased  daily  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  his  rising  credit,  his  method  of  proposing  and  explain- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Christianity  gained  authority,  till  it 
became  almost  universal.     Beside,  ►some  of  the  disciples 
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of  Plotinus  having  embraced  Christianity,  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  such  of  the  opinions 
of  their  master  as  they  thought  of  superior  excellence  and 
merit, "  this  must  also  have  contributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  sciences.  These 
Christian  philosophers  preserving  still  a  fervent  zeal  for  the 
doctrines  of  their  heathen  chief,  would  naturally  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  spreading  them  abroad,  and  instilling 
them  into  the  minds  ot  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONCERNING  THK  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITU 
FOR3I  OF  GOVERNMENT,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  had  been 
adopted  by  C  hristians  in  general,  had  now  acquired 
greater  degrees  of  stability  and  force,  both  in  par-  of  cburcu 
ticular  churches,  and  in  the  universal  society  of  ^""""""^ 
Christians  collectively  considered.  It  appears  incontesta- 
ble from  the  most  authentic  records,  and  the  best  histories 
of  this  century,  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  there  was,  at  the 
head  of  each  church,  a  person  to  whom  was  given  the 
title  of  bishop^  who  ruled  this  sacred  community  with  a 
certain  sort  of  authorit}^  in  concert,  however,  with  the 
body  of  presbyters,  and  consulting,  in  matters  of  moment, 
the  opinion  and  the  voices  of  the  whole  assembly."  It  is 
also  equally  evident,  that  in  every  province,  one  bishop 
was  invested  with  a  certain  superiority  over  the  rest,  in 
point  of  rank  and  authority.  This  was  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  association  of  churches  that  had  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  contributed, 
moreover,  to  facilitate  the  holding  of  general  comicils,  and 
to  give  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  consistence  to  their 
proceedings.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  primitive 
bishops,  were  not,  every  where,  accurately  fixed,  nor  deter- 
mmed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  encroachments  and 

n  Augustiuus,  Epislnla  Ivi.  ad  Dioscor.  p.  260,  torn.  ii.  opp. 

()  A  satisfactory  account  ot'  this  matter  may  be  seen  in  Bloutlclli  Apologia  pro  Henteulia 
Hieronynu  de  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris,  p.  136,  as  that  author  ba-i  collected  all  the  testimo- 
nrea  of  the  ancients  relative  to  that  subject. 
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disputes ;  nor  does  it  ap})ear,  that  the  chief  authority,  in 
the  province,  was  always  conferred  upon  that  bishop  who 
presided  over  the  church  estabhshed  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  further  to  l)e  noticed,  as  a  matter  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  con- 
sidered as  rulers  of  primitive  and  apostolic  churches,  had 
a  kind  of  pre-eminence  over  all  others,  and  were  not  only 
consulted  frequently  in  affairs  of  a  difficult  and  momen- 
tous nature,  but  were  also  distinguished  by  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges. 

II.  With  respect,  particular!},  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
Ti.e  power  hc  is  supposcd  by  Cyprian  to  have  had,  at  this 
of'thew'shnp  time,  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  the  church ;p  nor 
"his^cemury,  docs  hc  staud  alone  in  this  opinion.  But  it  is  to 
""""•'  be  carefully  observed,  that  even  those  who,  with 
Cyprian,  attributed  this  pre-eminence  to  the  Roman  pre- 
late, insisted,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
upon  the  equality,  in  point  of  dignity  and  authority,  that 
subsisted  among  all  the  members  of  the  episcopal  order. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  an  equality  among  all 
Christian  bishops,  they  rejected,  with  contempt,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  when  they  thought  it  ill 
founded  or  unjust,  and  followed  tlieir  own  sense  of  things 
with  a  perfect  independence.  Of  this  Cyprian  himself 
gave  an  eminent  example,  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Stephen  bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  the  baptism  of  here- 
tics, in  which  he  treated  the  arrogance  of  that  imperious 
prelate  with  a  noble  indignation,  and  also  with  a  perfect 
contempt.  Whoever,  therefore^ compares  all  these  things 
together,  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  pre-eminence  of  order  and  asso- 
elation,'^  and  not  of  power  and  authority.  Or,  to  explain 
the  matteryet  more  clearly,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  the  universal  church,  was  such  as  that  of 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  in  the  African  churches. 
And  every  one  knows,  that  the  precedence  of  this  latter 
prelate  diminished  in  nothing  the  equality  th<U  subsisted 
among  all  the  African  bishops,  invalidated  in  no  instance 

p  Cyprian,  Ep.  txxiii.  p.  131.  Ep.  Iv.  p.  86.  lb.  De  Unitale  Ecclesim,]^.  195,  edit, 
t'.aluzii. 

ID"  q  So  I  have  translated  Principalus  ordiais  ct  consociaiionis,  wliiclj  could  not  be 
otherwise  rendered  without  a  long  circumlocution.  The  pre-eminence  here  mentioned, 
signifies  the  right  o{  coniJenin!^  councils,  nf  presiding  in  them,  of  cotkciins;  vnirrs,  and  sucli 
nther  thin2:s  as  were  esricntiai  to  the  order  of  these  assemblies. 
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their  rights  and  liberties ;  but  gave  only  to  Cyprian,  as  the 
president  of  their  general  assemblies,  a  power  of  calling- 
councils,  of  presiding  in  them,  of  admonishing  his  bre- 
thren in  a  mild  and  fraternal  manner,  and  of  executing,  in 
short,  such  offices  as  the  order  and  purposes  of  these 
ecclesiastical  meetings  necessarily  required/ 

III.  The  face  of  things  began  now  to  change  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  ancient  method  of  eccle-  The  -ovem- 
siastical  government  seemed,  in  general,  still  to  cimrcl"li4e^. 
subsist,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  imperceptible  mowcwSi^ 
steps,  it  varied  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  dege-  '"'"'■ 
nerated  toward  the  form  of  a  religious  monarcliy.  For 
the  bishops  aspired  to  higher  degrees  of  power  and  autho- 
rity than  they  had  formerly  possessed  ;  and  not  o\\\j  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  the  people,  but  also  made  gradual 
encroachments  upon  the  privileges  of  the  presbyters. 
And  that  they  might  cover  these  usurpations  with  an  air 
of  justice,  and  an  appearance  of  reason,  they  published 
new  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  episcopal  dignity,  which,  however,  were  in  general 
so  obscure,  that  they  tliemselves  seem  to  have  understood 
them  as  little  as  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
One  of  the  principal  authors  of  this  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  was  Cyprian,  who  pleaded  for  the 
power  of  the  bishops  with  more  zeal  and  vehemence  than 
had  ever  been  hitherto  emplo3'ed  in  that  cause,  though  not 
with  an  unshaken  constancy  and  perseverance ;  for,  in 
difficult  and  perilous  times,  necessity  sometimes  obliged 
him  to  yield,  and  to  submit  several  things  to  the  judgment 
and  authority  of  the  church. 

IV.  This  change,  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  vices,  The  vices  of 
■which  dishonoured  the  character  and  authority  "'«'^'e^&y- 
of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  church  was 
committed.  For,  though  several  yet  continued  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  illustrious  examples  of  primitive  piety  and 
Christian  virtue,  yet  many  were  sunk  in  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, puffed  up  with  vanity,  arrogance,  and  ambition, 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  contention  and  discord,  and  ad- 
dicted to  many  other  vices  that  cast  an  undeserved  re- 

r  See  Stcph.  Baluzii  adnot.  ad  Cypriani  Epistolas,  p.  3S7,  389,  400.  Consult  particu- 
larly the  Ixxi.  and  Ixxiii.  epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  Iv.  addressed  to  Cornelius  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  which  letters  the  Carthaginian  prelate  pleads  with  narnith  and  vehemence 
for  the  equality  of  all  Christian  bishops. 
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jjroach  u])()u  tlie  holy  religion,  of  which  tliey  were  the 
unworthy  professors  aiul  ministers.  This  is  testified  in 
such  an  ample  manner,  by  tlie  repeated  complaints  of 
many  of  the  most  respectable  writers  of  this  age,'  that 
truth  will  not  permit  us  to  spread  the  veil,  which  we 
should  otherwise  be  desirous  to  cast  over  such  enormities 
amonf4'  an  order  so  sacred.  The  bishops  assumed,  in  many 
j)laces,  a  princely  authority,  particularly  those  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  churches  under  their  inspection, 
and  who  presided  over  the  most  opulent  assemblies.  They 
appropriated  to  their  evangelical  function  the  splendid 
ensigns  of  temporal  majesty.  A  throne,  surrounded  with 
ministers,  exalted  above  his  equals  the  servant  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus ;  and  sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  into  an  ignorant  vene- 
ration for  their  arrogated  authority.  The  example  of  the 
bishops  was  ambitiously  imitated  by  the  presbyters,  who, 
neglecting  the  sacred  duties  of  their  station,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  indolence  and  delicacy  of  an  effeminate 
and  luxurious  life.  The  deacotis,  beholding  the  presbyters 
deserting  thus  their  functions,  boldly  usurped  their  rights 
and  privileges  ;  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  ambition  were 
spread  through  every  rank  of  the  sacred  order. 

V.  From  what  has  been  now  observed,  we  may  come, 
ne..ce  ti,e  ics-  perliaps,  at  the  true  origin  of  minor  or  lesser  orders, 
se,  onitrs.  ^hlch  werc,  in  this  century,  added  every  where 
to  those  of  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  For  certain- 
ly, the  titles  and  offices  of  subdeacons,  acolythi,  ostiarii,  or 
doorkeepers,  readers,  exorcists,  and  copiatce,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  in  the  church,  if  its  rulers  had  been  assi- 
duously and  zealously  employed  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  truth  and  piety  by  their  labours  and  their  example.  But 
when  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  presby- 
ters were  augmented,  the  deacons  ahohegimto  extend  their 
ambitious  views,  and  to  despise  those  lower  functions  and 
employments  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  Avith  such 
humility  and  zeal.  The  additional  orders  that  were  now 
created  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the  present  rulers  of  the 
church,  had  functions  allotted  to  them,  which  their  names 
partly  explain.'   The  institution  of  exorcists  was  a  conse- 

s  Origcn.  Comvu  inMalihccum,  paft  i.  opp.  p.  420,  441  ,442.     Eusebhis,  Hist.  £ccZis-, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  291,  &c. 
JG*  t  TFre  suftd^acorvfi  were  cftsif  rted  to  ears'e  fke  d'ecCCons  of  ClTe  itiksmnSt  part  of  fbre'c 
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queiice  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  Platonists,  which  the 
Christians  adopted,  and  which  taught  that  the  evil  ge?m,  or 
spirits,  were  continually  hovering-  over  human  bodies,  to- 
ward which  they  v.  ere  carried  by  a  natural  and  vehement 
desire ;  and  that  vicious  men  were  not  so  much  impelled  to 
sin  by  an  innate  depravity,  or  by  the  seduction  of  example, 
as  by  the  internal  suggestions  of  some  evil  demon.  The 
copiatoi  were  employed  in  providing  for  the  decent  inter- 
ment of  the  dead. 

VI.  Marriage  was  permitted  to  all  the  various  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  clergy,  high  and  low.  Those,  how-  Ma,mge<.t 
ever,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  obtained  "'"  '■^^^^^'• 
by  this  abstinence  a  higher  reputation  of  sanctity  and  virtue 
than  others.  This  was  owing  to  an  almost  general  persua- 
sion, that  they,  who  took  wives,  were  of  all  others  the  most 
subject  to  the  influence  of  malignant  demons."  And  as  it 
was  of  infinite  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  church, 
that  no  impure  or  malevolent  spirit  entered  into  the  bodies 
of  such  as  were  appointed  to  govern  or  to  instruct  others ; 
so  the  people  were  desirous  that  the  clergy  should  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  abstain  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
conjugal  life.  Many  of  the  sacred  order,  especially  in 
Africa,  consented  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  people,  and 
endeavoured  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offer  an 
entire  violence  to  their  own  inclinations.  For  concubines 
this  purpose,  they  formed  connexions  with  those  am'S'ihe 
women  who  had  made  vows  of  perpetual  chastity ;  "'"^*^ 

work.  Their  office,  consequently,  was  to  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  and 
to  deliver  them  to  the  deacons  in  time  of  divine  service  ;  to  attend  the  doors  of  the 
church  during  the  communion  service ;  to  go  on  the  bishop's  embassies,  with  his  letters 
or  messages  to  foreign  churches.  In  a  word,  they  were  st)  subordinate  to  the  superior 
rulers  of  the  church,  that,  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  they  were  forbidden  to 
sit  in  the  presence  of  a  deacon  without  his  leave.  The  order  of  acdythi  was  peculiar  to 
the  Latin  church  ;  for  there  was  no  such  order  in  the  Greek  church  during  the  four  first 
centuries.  Their  name  signifies  attendants ;  and  their  principal  office  was  to  light  the 
candles  of  the  church,  and  to  attend  the  ministers  with  wine  for  t!ie  eucharist.  The 
cstiarii,  or  doorkeepers,  were  appointed  to  open  and  shut  the  doors,  as  officers  and  servants 
under  the  deacons  and  sid>deacons ;  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and  church  as- 
semblies, which,  in  time  of  persecution,  required  a  private  signal  for  fear  of  discovery  ; 
and  that  probably  was  the  first  reason  for  instituting  this  order  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
whose  example,  by  degrees,  was  soon  followed  by  other  churches.  The  readers  were 
those  that  were  appointed  to  read  the  Scripture  in  that  part  of  divine  service  to  which 
the  catechumens  were  admitted.  The  exorcists  were  appointed  to  drive  out  evil  spirits 
from  the  bodies  of  persons  possessed  ;  they  had  been  long  known  in  tlie  church,  but  were 
not  erected  into  an  ecclesiastical  order  until  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century.  The 
copiatct,  or  fossarii,  were  an  order  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
care  of  funerals,  and  to  provide  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead.  In  vain  have 
Baronius  and  other  Romish  writers  asserted,  that  these  inferior  orders  were  of  aposto- 
lical institution.  The  contrary  is  evidently  proved,  since  none  of  these  offices  are  men»- 
tioned  as  having  taken  place  before  the  third  cRntuiiv,  ani^  fhv:  origin  ran  be  traceH  no 
higher  than  the  fourth. 

I!  PnTffhyrtii-*-,  Ttrptj  av.Kyrn::  lib.  iv.  p.  4 1'7-. 
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and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  admit 
one  of  these  fair  saints  to  the  participation  of  his  bed,  but 
still  under  the  most  solemn  declarations,  that  nothing 
passed  in  this  commerce  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  chastity  and  virtue."'  These  holy  concubines  were 
called  by  the  Greeks,  'Zwu'^aKTot ;  and  by  the  Latins, 
Mulieres  subintroducta.  This  indecent  custom  alarmed 
the  zeal  of  the  more  pious  among  the  bishops,  who  em- 
ployed the  utmost  efforts  of  their  severity  and  vigilance 
to  abolish  it,  though  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  en- 
tirely effected  this  laudable  purpose. 

VII.  Thus  we  have  given  a  short,  though  not  a  very 
The pri.ci-  pleasing  view  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  during 
and  orf/Li  thls  ceutury ;  and  should  now  mention  the  prin- 
writers.  cloal  wHters  that  distinguished  themselves  in  it 
by  their  learned  and  pious  productions.  The  most 
eminent  of  these,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  his 
fame  or  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours,  was  Origen,  pres- 
byter and  catechist  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  vast  and  un- 
common abilities,  and  the  greatest  luminary  of  the 
Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited  to  view.  Had  the 
justness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  immensity  of 
his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  eminent 
and  superior  talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short 
of  his  merit.  Yet  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  la- 
bours deserve  the  admiration  of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  will 
be  transmitted  with  honour  through  the  annals  of  time  as 
long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be  esteemed  among  men.'' 

The  second  in  renown  among  the  writers  of  this  century, 
was  Julius  Africanus,  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  man  of  the 
most  profound  erudition,  but  the  greatest  part  of  whose 
learned  labours  are  unhaj^pily  lost. 

Hippolytus,  whose  history  is  much  involved  in  dark- 
ness,^ is  also  esteemed  among  the  most  celebrated  authors 
and  martyrs  of  this  age  ;  but  those  writings,  which  at  pre- 
sent bear  his  name,  are  justly  looked  upon  by  many  as 
either  extremely  corrupted,  or  entirely  spurious. 

w  Credfit  Judans  ./Jpella.  See  however  Dodivell.  Diss,  terlia  Cyprianica,  and  Lud. 
An.  Muratorius,  Diss,  de  Sy^iisactis  et  ^IgapeMs,  in  his  Anecdot,  Grax.  p.  218,  as  also  Ba» 
llI^ius  ad  Cypriani  Epistol.  p.  5,  12,  &c. 

X  Sec  a  very  learned  and  useful  work  of  the  famous  Huet,  hishop  of  Avranches,  entir 
,tled,  Origeniana.  See  also  Doucin,  Ilisloire  (P  Origene  et  dcs  mmivemens  arrives  dans 
TEglise  au  sujet  de  sa  doctrine ;  and  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Origen. 

y  The  benedictine  monks  have,  with  great  labour  and  erudition,  endeavoured  to  dfspel 
lijs  darkness  in  \heiv  Histoire  J.itteraire  dr  la  Frtrncr,  toni.  i.  p.  361. 
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Gregory,  bishop  of  New  Cesarea,  acquired,  at  this 
time,  the  title  of  Thaumaturgus,  i.  e.  wonderworker,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  great  and  signal  miracles,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  wrought  during  the  course  of  his  minis- 
try. Few  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
his  miracles  are  called  in  question  by  many,  as  unsup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence/ 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  more  of  the  writings 
of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  than  those  which 
have  survived  the  ruins  of  time,  since  the  few  remaining 
fragments  of  his  works  discover  the  most  consummate 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  the  most  amiable  spirit  of 
moderation  and  candour,  and  thus  abundantly  vindicate, 
from  all  suspicion  of  flattery,  the  ancients  who  mentioned 
him  under  the  title  of  Dionysius  the  Great.^ 

Methodius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety, 
and  highly  respectable  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue  ; . 
but  those  of  his  works  which  are  yet  extant,  discover  no 
great  degree  of  penetration  and  acuteness  in  handling 
controversy  and  weighing  opinions. 

VIII.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  the  most 
eminent  abilities  and  flowing  eloquence,  stands  xbe  tatiu 
foremost  in  the  list  of  Latin  writers.  His  letters,  ''""^"' 
and  indeed  the  most  of  his  works,  breathe  such  a  noble 
and  pathetic  spirit  of  piety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
them  without  the  warmest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  We 
must  however  observe,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better 
writer,  had  he  been  less  attentive  to  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric;  and  a  better  bishop,  had  he  been  able  to  restrain 
the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and  to  distinguish,  with 
more  acuteness,  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  which  bears  the  title 
of  Octavius,  effaces  with  such  judgment,  spirit,  and  force, 
the  calumnies  and  reproaches  that  were  cast  upon  the 
Christians  by  their  adversaries,  that  it  deserves  an  atten- 
tive perusal  from  those  who  are  desirous  to  know  the  state 
of  the  church  during  this  century. 

The  seven  books  of  Arnobius,  the  African,  written 
against  the  Gentiles,  are  a  still  more  copious  and  ample 
defence  of  the  Christians,  and  though  obscure  in  several 

y.  See  Van  Dale's  preface  to  his  Latin  Treatise  concerning  Oracles,  p.  6. 
a  Tlie  history  of  Dionysius  is  particularly  illustrated  by  Jac.  Basnasje,  in  his  Histoire 
de  VEgUse.  torn.  i.  livr.  ii.  chap,  v.  p.  fi8. 
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places,  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  It  is 
true,  that  this  rhetorician,  too  little  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  when  he  wrote  this  work,  has  mingled  great 
errors  with  solemn  and  important  truths ;  and  has  exhibit- 
ed Christianity  under  a  certain  philosophical  form,  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  received. 

We  refer  our  readers,  for  an  account  of  the  authors  of 
inferior  note,  who  lived  in  this  century,  to  those  who  have 
professedly  given  histories  or  enumerations  of  the  Chris- 
tian writers. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURV. 

I.  The  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  now  ex- 
plained to  the  people  in  their  native  purity  and 
ihe^ch'ris^tia°n  Simplicity,  wlthout  any  mixture  of  abstract  reason- 
ings or  subtile  inventions  :  nor  were  the  feeble 
minds  of  the  multitude  loaded  with  a  great  variety  of  pre- 
cepts.'' But  the  Christian  doctors,  who  had  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  soon  aban- 
doned the  frequented  paths,  and  struck  out  into  the  devi- 
ous wilds  of  fancy.  The  Egyptians  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  new  method  of  explaining  the  truth.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  a  noble  and  a  glorious  task  to  bring  the 
doctrines  of  celestial  wisdom  into  a  certain  subjection  to 
the  precepts  of  their  philosophy,  and  to  make  deep  and 
profound  researches  into  the  intimate  and  hidden  nature 
of  those  truths  which  the  divine  Saviour  had  delivered  to 
his  disciples.  Origen  was  at  the  head  of  this  speculative 
tribe.  This  great  man,  enchanted  by  the  charms  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  set  it  up  as  the  test  of  all  rehgion  ; 
and  imagined,  that  the  reasons  of  each  doctrine  were  to  be 
found  in  that  favourite  philosophy,  and  their  nature  and 
extent  to  be  determined  by  it.*^  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  handled  this  matter  with  modesty  and  with  caution ; 
but  he  still  gave  an  example  to  his  disciples,  the  abuse  of 

b  See  Origen,  in  Prccf.  lihrm:  de  Principiis,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  49,  and  lib.  i.  De  Principiis, 
cap.  ii.  See  also  Grcgorii  Neoca;sariensis,  Expositio  Fidel,  p.  1 1 ,  of  his  works,  according 
to  the  edition  of  Ger.  Vossiiis. 

c  This  is  manifest  from  what  remains  of  his  Stmmata;  as  also  from  his  books  De  Prbh 
lipilt,  ^\•h^rh  are  stilt  prfsprved  in  a  T.nfin  translation  of  them  bv  R<iiifimisv 
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which  could  not  fail  to  be  pernicious,  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  which  they  would  naturally indulf^e  themselves  with- 
out restraint  in  every  wanton  fancy.  And  so,  indeed,  the 
ease  was ;  for  the  disciples  of  Origen,  breaking  forth  from 
the  limits  fixed  by  their  master,  interpreted,  in  the  most 
licentious  manner,  the  divine  truths  of  religion  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  From  these 
teachers  the  philosophical,  or  scholastic  theologi/,  as  it  is 
called,  derives  its  origin  ;  and  proceeding  hence,  passed 
through  various  forms  and  modifications,  according  to  the 
genius,  turn,  and  erudition  of  those  who  embraced  it. 

II.  The  same  principles  gave  rise  to  another  species 
of  theolosy-,  which  was  called  mystic.     And  what 

•^*''       -,  .     ,  .    .      "^  ,  •        ^l       ^    ^1    •  The  rise  nf 

must  seem  at  first  sight  surprising  here  is,  that  this  11,«^^^  mysuo 
mystic  theology,  though  formed  at  the  same  time, 
and  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the  scholastic,  yet 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  overturn  and  destroy  it.  The 
authors  of  this  mystic  science  are  not  known ;  but  the 
principles  from  whence  it  sprung  are  manifest.  Its  first 
promoters  proceeded  from  that  known  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  school,  which  also  was  adopted  by  Origen  and 
his  disciples,  that  the  divine  nature  was  diffused  through  all 
human  soids  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faculty  of  reason, 
from  which  proceeds  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind, 
was  an  emanation  from  God  into  the  human  soul,  and  com- 
prehended in  it  the  principles  and  elements  of  all  truth,  hu- 
man and  divine.  They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labour 
or  study,  excite  this  celestial  flame  in  their  breasts  ;  and 
therefore,  they  disapproved  highly  of  the  attempts  of  those 
who,  by  definitions,  abstract  theorems,  and  profound  specu- 
lations, endeavoured  to  form  distinct  notions  of  truth,  and 
to  discover  its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  main- 
tained, that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  ac- 
companied with  such  acts  of  mortification  as  might  tend 
to  extenuate  and  exhaust  the  body,  were  the  means  by 
which  the  hidden  and  internahvord  was  excited  to  produce 
its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things.  For  thus  they  reasoned  ;  "  they  w^ho  behold 
with  a  noble  contempt  all  human  affairs,  who  turn  awa}^ 
their  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all  the  ave- 
nues of  the  outward  senses  against  the  contagious  influences 
of  a  material  world,  must  necessarily  return  to  God  when 
the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impediments  that 
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prevented  that  happy  union.  And  m  this  blessed  frame, 
they  not  only  enjoy  inexpressible  raptures  from  their  com- 
munion with  the  Supreme  Beinff,  but  also  are  invested 
with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  contemplating  truth  un- 
disguised and  uncorrupted  in  its  native  purity,  while 
others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  delusive  form." 

III.  This  method  of  reasoning  produced  strange  eifects, 

and  drove  many  into  caves  and  deserts,  where 
«r,m,.Iks  and  thcy  maceratccl  their  bodies  with  hunger  and 

thirst,  and  submitted  to  all  the  miseries  of  the 
severest  discipline  that  a  gloomy  imagination  could  pre- 
scribe. And,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  was  rather  engaged  by  this  fanatical  system,  than 
by  the  persecution  under  Decius,  to  fly  into  the  most  soli- 
tary deserts  of  Thebais,  where  he  led,  during  the  space  of 
ninety  years,  a  life  more  worthy  of  a  savage  animal  than 
of  a  rational  being.'^  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
thoui^h  Paul  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  hermits, 
yet  that  unsociable  manner  of  life  was  very  common  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  India,  and  Mesopotamia,  not  only  long  be- 
fore his  time,  but  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  And 
it  is  still  practised  among  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  the 
Christians,  in  those  arid  and  burning  climates."  For  the 
glowing  atmosphere  that  surrounds  these  countries  is  a 
natural  cause  of  that  love  of  solitude  and  repose,  of  that 
indolent  and  melancholy  disposition,  that  are  remarkably 
common  among  their  languid  inhabitants. 

IV.  But  let  us  turn  away  our  eyes  from  these  scenes  of 

fanaticism,  which  are  so  opprobrious  to  human 
of  ,uLy  'Tm  nature,  and  consider  some  other  circumstances 
hrcwdiuesH-  that  belong  more  or  less  to  the  history  of  the 

Christian  doctrine  during  this  century.  And  here 
it  is  proper  to  mention  the  useful  labours  of  those,  who 
manifested  their  zeal  for  the  holy  Scriptures  by  the  care 
they  took  to  have  accurate  copies  of  them  multiplied  every- 
where, and  that  at  such  moderate  prices,  as  rendered 
them  of  easy  purchase  ;  as  also  to  have  them  translated 
into  various  languages,  and  published  in  correct  editions. 
Many  of  the  more  opulent  among  the  Christians  contribu- 
ted generously  a  great  part  of  their  substance  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  these  pious  and  excellent  undertakings.    Pie- 

(1  Tlie  lile  of  this  hermit  was  written  by  Jcrom. 

r  Sen  tho  trav<>ls  of  Lucas,  in  the  year  )  7 14,  second  volume,  p.  363- 
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rius  and  Hesychiiis  in  Egypt,  and  Lucian  at  Antioch. 
eniplojed  much  pains  in  correcting  the  copies  of  the  /Sep- 
iiiagint;  and  Pamphidus  of  Cf«sarea,  laboured  with  great 
dihgence  and  success  in  works  of  the  same  nature,  until 
a  glorious  martyrdom  finished  his  course.  But  Origen 
^surpassed  all  others  in  diligence  and  assiduity ;  and  his 
famous  Ilexapla,  though  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
waste  of  time,  will,  even  in  its  fragments,  remain  an  eter- 
nal monument  of  the  incredible  application  with  which 
that  great  man  laboured  to  remove  those  obstacles  which, 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  gospel/ 

V.  After  the  encomiums  we  have  given  to  Origen,  who 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  first  place  among  on^ens  me 
the  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  century,  it  p^ein^  \"be"" 
is  not  without  a  deep  concern  that  we  are  obliged  ^"'p'"'»^ 
to  add,  that  he  also,  by  an  unhappy  method,  opened  a  se- 
cure retreat  for  all  sorts  of  errors  that  a  wild  and  irregular 
imagination  could  bring  forth.  Having  entertained  a  no- 
tion that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
fend every  thing  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  from  the 
cavils  of  heretics  and  infidels,  so  long  as  they  were  explain- 
ed literally,  according  to  the  real  import  of  the  terms,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  fecundity  of  a  lively  imagination,  and 
maintained,  thatthe  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  allegorical  manner  that  the  Platonists  explain- 
ed the  history  of  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  perni- 
cious rule  of  interpretation,  he  alleged,  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  were,  in  many  places,  absolutely  void  of  sense ; 
and  that  though  in  others  there  were,  indeed,  certain  no- 
tions conveyed  under  the  outward  terms  according  to  their 
literal  force  and  import,  yet  it  was  not  in  these  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers  was  to  be  sought,  but  in 
a  mysterious  and  hidden  sense  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves.^  This  hidden  sense  he  endeavours 
to  investigate  throughout  his  commentaries,  neglecting  and 

f  The  fragments  that  yet  remain  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  were  collected  and  published 
by  the  learned  Montfaucon,  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  171 S.  See  also  upon  this  head  Bud- 
deilsagoge  in  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  p.  1531 ;  and  Carpzovii  Critic.  Sacr.  Veter.  Testam.  n. 
574. 

g  For  a  further  illustration  of  this  matter^  the  reader  may  consult  the  excellent  pre- 
face of  De  la  Rue,  to  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Origen,  published  in  folio  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1733.  An  accurate  and  full  account  of  Origen's  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  Scripture  may  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  Commentar.  de  rebus  Christian. 
ante  ConstantinnmM.p.Q2d  ;  where  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  that  great  man, 
and  his  controversy  with  Demetrius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  are  treated  of  professedly, 
and  at  large. 
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despising*,  for  the  most  part,  the  outward  letter  ;  and  in  this 
'devious  path  he  disphiys  the  most  ingenious  strokes  of  fan- 
cy, though  always  at  the  expense  of  truth,  whose  divine  sim- 
plicity is  scarcely  discernible  through  the  cobw^eb  veil  of  al- 
legory ."l  Nor  did  the  inventions  of  Origen  end  here.  He 
divided  this  hidden  sense,  which  he  pursued  v/ith  such  ea- 
gerness, into  moral  and  mystical^  or  spiritual.  The  moral 
sense  of  Scripture  displays  those  doctrines  that  relate  to  the 
inward  state  of  the  soul,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  represents  the  nature,  the  laws, 
and  the  history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  ivorld.  We  are 
Mot  yet  at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth  ;  for  he  subdivided 
this  mystical  vvorld  of  his  own  creation  into  two  distinct 
regions,  the  one  of  which  he  called  the  superior,  i.  e.  hea- 
ven; and  the  other  the  inferior,  by  which  he  meant  the 
church.  This  led  to  another  division  of  the  mystical  sense 
into  an  earthly  or  allegorical  sense,  adapted  to  the  inferior 
world,  and  a  celestial  or  anagogeiical  one  adapted  to  the 
superior  region.  This  chimerical  method  of  explaining  the 
Scripture  was,  before  Origen,  received  by  many  Christians, 
who  were  deluded  into  it  by  the  example  of  the  Jews. 
But  as  this  leai-ned  man  reduced  it  into  a  system,  and 
founded  it  upon  iixed  and  determinate  rules,  he  is,  on  that 
account,  commonly  considered  as  its  principal  author. 

VI.  A  prodigious  number  of  interpreters,  bothin  this  and 
oti.er  inter-  tho  succeediug  ages,  followed  the  method  of  Ori- 
preteis.  ^ew,  though  with  some  variations  ;  nor  could  the 
few,  who  explained  the  sacred  writhigs  vvith  judgment,  and 
a  true  spirit  of  criticism,  oppose,  with  any  success,  the  tor- 
rent of  allegory  that  was  overflowing  the  church.  The 
commentaries  of  Hippolytus,  which  are  yet  extant,  show 
manifestly,  that  this  good  man  was  entirely  addicted  to  the 
system  of  Origen,  and  the  same  judgment  may  be  hazard- 

h  Origen,  in  his  Stromala,  book  x.  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner:  "  the 
source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of  Scripture.  Those 
who  do  so,  shall  not  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  after  the  spirit 
and  the  substantial  fniit  of  the  word,  which  are  hidden  and  mysterious."  And  again  ; 
the  Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written."  One 
would  think  it  impossible  that  such  expressions  should  drop  from  the  pen  of  a  wise  man. 
But  the  philosophy,  which  this  great  mr.n  embraced  with  such  zeal,  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  his  delusion.  He  could  not  find  in  the  Bible  the  opinions  he  hail  adopted,  as  long 
•A6  he  interpreted  that  sacred  book  according  to  its  literal  sense.  But  Plato,  AristotlCj 
Zeno,  and  indeed  the  whole  philosophical  tribe,  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  for  their  senti- 
ments, a  place  in  the  gospel,  when  it  was  interpreted  by  the  wanton  inventions  of  fancy, 
and  upon  the  supposition  of  a  hidden  sense,  to  which  it  was  possible  to  give  all  sorts  of 
forms.  Hence  all  who  desired  to  model  Christianity  according  to  their  fancy,  or  their 
favourite  system  of  philosophy,  embra-ced  Origea's  method  of  interpretation. 
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ed  concerning  Victorinus's  explications  of  certain  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  though  these  exphcations 
are  long  since  lost.  The  translatio?i  of  the  Ecclesiastes 
by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Vv  hich  is  yet  remaining,  is  not 
chargeable  with  this  reproach,  notwithstanding  the  tender 
and  warm  attachment  of  its  author  to  Origen.  The  book 
of  Genesis  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  were  explained  by 
Methodius,  whose  work  is  lost ;  and  Ammonius  composed 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

VII.  The  doctrinal  part  of  theology  employed  the  pens 
of  many  learned  men  in  this  century.     In  his 
Stromata,  and  hhifour  books  of  Elements,  Origen  t«^jn  the' 
illustrated  the  greatest  part  of  the  doctrines  of    ^' 
Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  rather  disguised 
them  under  the  lines  of  a  vain  philosophy.     These  books 
o{  eleme?its  or  principles,  were  the  first  sketch  that  appeared 
of  the  scholastic  or  pkilosophical  theology.     Something  of 
the  same  nature  was  attempted  by  Theognostus,  in  his 
seven  books  of  Hypotyposes,  which  are   only   known  at 
present  by  the  extracts  of  them  in  Photius,who  represents 
them  as  the  work  of  one  who  was  infected  with  the  notions 
of  Origen.     Gregory  Thaumaturgus  drew   up   a   brief 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
faith  ;  and  many  treated,  in  a  more  ample  manner,  parti- 
cular points  of  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  and 
corrupters  of  Christianity.     Thus  Hippolytus  wrote  con- 
cerning the  Deity,  the  resurrection,  antichrist,  and  the  end 
of  the  vjorld  ;  Methodius,  concerning /rec«m//;  and  Lu- 
cian,  concerning /«z7A.     It  is  doubtful  in  what  class  these 
productions  are  to  be  placed,  as  the  most  of  them  have 
perished  among  the  ruins  of  time. 

VIII.  Among  the  moral  writers,  the  first  place,  after 
TertuUian,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
above,  is  due  to  Cyprian,  a  prelate  of  eminent 
merit,  who  published  several  treatises  concernm^  patience, 
mortality,  ivorks,  alms,  as  also  an  exhortation  to  martyrdom. 
In  these  dissertations,  there  are  many  excellent  things ; 
but  there  runs  through  them  all  a  general  want  of  orders 
precision,  and  method ;  nor  do  we  always  find  solid  proofs 
in  favour  of  the  decisions  they  contain.'  Origen  has 
written  many  treatises  of  this  kind,  and  among  others  an 
exhortation  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  truth  ;    a  subject 

j  See  Barbeyrac.  Dela  .Morale  ilen  Perea:  eli.  viii.,  p.  101 
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liandled  by  many  authors  in  tliis  century,  but  with  unequal 
eloquence  and  penetration.  Methodius  treated  of  chastity ^ 
in  a  work  entitled,  Symposium  Virgimmi,  or,  the  Feast  of 
Virgins  ;  but  this  treatise  is  full  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
Dionysius  handled  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  temptations. 
The  other  moral  writers  of  this  period  are  too  obscure  and 
trivial  to  render  the  mention  of  them  necessary. 

IX.  The  controversial  writers  were  exceeding  numerous 
pfoiemic  .ii-  in  this  century.  The  pagans  were  attacked,  and 
'^'"'''-  that  in  a  victorious  manner,  by  Minucius  Felix, 
in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius;  by  Origen,  in  his  writings 
against  Celsus ;  by  Arnobius,  in  his  seven  books  against  the 
Gentiles  ;  and  Cyprian,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  va-^ 
nity  of  idols.  The  chro?iicle  of  Hippolytus,  in  opposition 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  work  of  Methodius  against  Porph}'- 
ry,  that  bitter  adversary  of  the  Christians,  are  both  lost. 

We  may  also  reckon,  in  the  number  of  the  Polemic  wri- 
ters, those  vAio  wrote  against  the  philosophers,  or  who 
treated  any  subjects  that  were  disputed  between  different 
sects.  Such  was  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  against  Plato, 
and  who  also  treated  the  nicest,  the  most  dithcult,  and  the 
most  controverted  subjects,  such  Q.sfate,freeivill,  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  which  exercised,\ike\vise,  the  pens  of  Metho- 
dius and  other  acute  writers.  What  Hippolytus  wrote 
against  the  Jews,  is  not  come  down  to  our  times  ;  but  the 
work  of  Cyprian,  upon  that  subject,  yet  remains.''  Origen, 
Victorinus,  Hippolytus,  attacked,  in  general,  all  various 
sects  and  heresies  that  divided  the  church  ;  but  their  la- 
bours in  that  immense  field,  have  entirely  disappeared; 
and  as  to  those,  who  only  turned  their  controversial  arms 
against  some  few  sects,  and  certain  particular  doctrines, 
we  think  it  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

X.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  methods 
TLe  vicious  now  used  of  defending  Christianity,  and  attacking 

i?o!e?s''y'"now  Judaism  and  idolatry,  degenerated  much  from  the 
.employed,  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  true  rule  of  contro- 
versy. The  Christian  doctors,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  rashly  employ- 
ed the  arts  and  evasions  of  their  subtile  masters  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity ;  and,  intent  only  upon  defeating  the 
enemv,  thev  were  too  little  attentive  to  the  means  of  vie- 

HTFk  This  work  is  entitled,  Testimonia  contra  Jud(eos* 
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tory,  indifterent  whether  they  acquired  it  by  artifice  or 
plain  dealin^^.  This  method  of  disputing,  which  the  an- 
cients called  economical,^  and  which  had  victory  for  its  ob- 
ject, rather  than  truth,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  rhetoric  and  sophistry,  almost  universally  ap- 
proved. The  Platonists  contributed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  this  ungenerous  method  of  disputing, 
by  that  maxim  of  theirs  which  asserted  the  innocence  of 
defending  the  truth  by  artifice  and  falsehood.  This  will 
appear  manifest  to  those  who  have  read,  with  any  man- 
ner of  penetration  and  judgment,  the  arguments  of  Origen 
against  Celsus,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  disputants 
against  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  The  method  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  used  to  plead  prescription  against  erroneous 
doctors,  was  not,  perhaps,  unfair  in  this  century ;  but 
they  must  be  much  unacquainted  both  with  the  times,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  nature  of  things,  who  imagine  that  it  is 
always  allowable  to  employ  this  method."' 

XI.  This  disingenuous  and  vicious  method  of  surprising 
their  adversaries  by  artifice,  and  striking  them 

Tj  ..  iT  1   r     J-  1  1       Supposititious 

down,  as  it  were,  by  lies  and  fictions,  produced,  or  spurious 
among  other  disagreeable  effects,  a  great  num-  '"""'^'' 
ber  of  books,  which  were  falsely  attributed  to  certain  great 
men,  in  order  to  give  these  spurious  productions  more 
credit  and  weight.  For,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
are  less  governed  by  reason  than  by  authority,  and  prefer, 
in  many  cases,  the  decisions  of  fallible  mortals  to  the  un- 
erring dictates  of  the  divine  word,  the  disputants,  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  thought  they  could  not  serve  the 
truth  more  effectually  than  by  opposing  illustrious  names 
afid  respectable  authorities  to  tne  attacks  of  its  adversa- 
ries. Hence,  the  book  ofcanonsy  which  certain  artful  men 
ascribed  falsely  to  the  apostles ;  hence,  the  apostolical 
constitutions,  of  which  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  collection  ;  hence  the  recognitions  and 

1  Souverain  Platonism  devdle,  p.  244.  Daille,  De  vet.  usu  Patrum,  lib.  i.  p.  160.  Jo. 
Christoph.  Wolfii  Casauboniana,  p.  100.  Concerning  the  famous  rule,  to  do  a  thing 
;c«t'  nKcvo/xiav,  or  economically  ;  see  particularly  the  ample  illustrations  of  Gataker,  ad 
Marci  ^ntonini,  lib.  xi.  p.  330,  &c. 

[Cr  m  We  scarcely  know  any  case,  in  which  the  plea  of  prescription  can  be  admitted 
as  a  satisfactory  argument  in  favour  of  religious  tenets,  or  articles  of  faith,  unless  by 
prescription  be  meant,  a  doctrine's  being  established  in  the  time  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostles.  In  all  other  cases,  ;)j-«scri/}/w;i  is  no  argument  at  all ;  it  cannot  recommend 
error,  and  truth  has  no  need  of  its  support. 
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the  Clementina,  which  arc  also  attributed  to  Clement,"  and 
many  other  })roductions  of  that  nature,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  were  too  much  esteemed  by  credulous  men. 

Nor  were  the  managers  of  controversy  the  only  persons 
who  employed  these  stratagems ;  the  mystics  had  recourse 
to  the  same  pious  frauds  to  support  their  sect.  And, 
accordingly,  when  they  were  asked  from  what  chief  their 
establishment  took  its  rise,  to  get  clear  of  this  perplexing- 
question,  they  feigned  a  chief,  and  chose,  for  that  pur- 
pose, Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  man  of  almost  aposto- 
lical weight  and  authority,  who  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  first  century,  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul 
at  Athens.  And  to  render  this  fiction  more  specious,  they 
attributed  to  this  great  man  various  treatises  concerning 
the  monastic  life,  the  mystic  theology,  and  other  subjects 
of  that  nature,  which  were  the  productions  of  some  sense- 
less and  insipid  w  riters  of  after  times.  Thus  it  happened, 
through  the  pernicious  influence  of  human  passions,  which 
too  often  mingle  themselves  with  the  execution  of  the 
best  purposes  and  the  most  upright  intentions,  that  thej', 
who  were  desirous  of  surpassing  all  others  in  piety,  looked 
upon  it  as  lawful,  and  even  laudable,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  piety  by  artifice  and  fraud. 
XII.  The  most  famous  controversies  that  divided  the  Chris- 
controver-  tidus  duriug  thls  ccutury,  were  those  concerning 
iS  x^rZl'.  the  millennium,  or  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
lennium.  bapttsm  of  hcrctics,  and  the  doctrine  of  Origen. 
Long  before  this  period,  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that 
Christ  was  to  come  and  reign  a  thousand  years  among 
men,  before  the  entire  and  final  dissolution  of  this  world. 
This  opinion,  which  had  hitherto  met  with  no  opposition, 
was  differently  interpreted  by  different  persons ;  nor  did  all 
promise  themselves  the  same  kind  of  enjoyments  in  that  fu- 
ture and  glorious  kingdom."  But  in  this  century  its  credit 
began  to  decline,  principally  through  the  influence  and  au- 

QCF  n  It  is  not  with  the  utmost  accuracy  that  Dr.  Mosheim  places  tlie  recognitions 
among  the  spurious  works  of  antiquity,  since  they  are  quoted  by  Origen,  Epiphanius. 
and  Ruffin,  as  the  work  of  Clement.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  these  writers  own  them  to 
have  been  altered  in  several  places,  and  falsified  by  the  heretics  ;  and  Epiphanius  parti- 
cularly tells  us,  that  the  Ebionites  scarcely  left  any  thing  sound  in  them.  As  to  the 
Clementina,  they  were  undoubtedly  spurious. 

03"  o  See  the  learned  treatise  concerning  the  true  millennium,  which  Dr.  Whitby  has 
subjoined  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Commentanj  upon  the  JV«o  Testament.  See  also, 
for  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Millenarians,  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  ami 
ninth  volumes  of  Lardner's  CrediMlity,  &c. 
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thority  of  Origeii,  who  opposed  it  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
because  it  was  incompatible  with  some  of  liis  favourite  sen- 
timents.'' Nepos,  an  Esryptian  bishop,  endeavoured  to  re- 
store this  opinion  to  its  former  cretht,  in  a  book  written 
against  the  aUegorists^  for  so  he  called,  by  way  of  contempt, 
the  adversaries  of  the  Millenarian  system.  This  work, 
and  the  hypothesis  it  defended,  was  extremely  well  receiv- 
ed by  great  numbers  in  the  canton  of  Arsinoe;  and  among 
others  by  Colacion,  a  presbyter  of  no  mean  influence  and 
reputation.  But  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of 
Origen,  stopped  the  growing  progress  of  this  doctrine  by 
his  private  discourse,  and  also  by  two  learned  and  judi- 
cious dissertations  concerning  the  divine  pi^omises.'^ 

XIII.  The  dis])utes  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics 
were  not  carried  on  with  that  amiable  spirit  of 
candour,  moderation,  and  impartiality  with  which  *«  i>apti"mof 
Dionysius  opposed  the  Hiilennian  doctrine.  The 
warmth  and  violence  that  were  exerted  in  this  contro- 
versy, were  far  from  being  edifying  to  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  the  true  genius  of  Christianity,  and  with 
that  meekness  and  forbearance  that  should  particularly 
distinguish  its  doctors. 

As  there  was  no  express  law  which  determined  the  man- 
ner and  form,  according  to  which  those  who  abandoned' 
the  heretical  sects  were  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  the  rules  practised  in  this  matter  were  not 
the  same  in  all  Christian  churches.  Many  of  the  oriental' 
and  African  Christians  placed  recanting  heretics  in  the  rank 
of  catechumens,  and  [admitted  them,  by  baptism,  into  the 
communion  of  the  faithful ;  while  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  churches,  considering  the  baptism  of  heretics  as 
valid,  used  no  other  forms  in  their  reception  than  the  im~ 
position  of  hands,  accompanied  with  solemn  prayer.  This 
diversity  prevailed  for  a  long  time  without  kindling  conten- 
tions or  animosities.  But,  at  length,  charity  waxed  cold, 
and  the  fire  of  ecclesiastical  discord  broke  out.  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  Asiatic  Christians  came  to  a  determination  in  a 
point  that  was  hitherto,  in  some  measure,  undecided  ;  and 
in  more  than  one  council  established  it  as  a  law,  that  all 
heretics  were  to  berebaptizedbefore  their  admission  to  the 

p  See  Origen,  De  Principiis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  \\  104,  torn.  i.  opj». 

q  See   Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  271  ;  as  also  Gnorintlius,  De  dos:- 
malibus  Ecclesiaslicis,  cap.  Iv.  p.  32,  edit,  EhnenhoisT, 
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commmiion  of  the  true  church/  When  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  informed  of  this  determination,  he  behaved 
with  the  most  unchristian  violence  and  arroo;ance  toward 
the  Asiatic  Christians,  broke  communion  with  them,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  These  haughty  proceedings  made  no  impression 
upon  Cyprian  bishop  of  Carthage,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  menaces  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a  council 
on  this  occasion,  adopted,  with  the  rest  of  the  African 
bishops,  the  opinion  of  the  Asiatics,  and  gave  notice 
thereof  to  the  imperious  Stephen.  The  fury  of  the  latter 
was  redoubled  at  this  notification,  and  produced  many 
threatenings  and  invectives  against  Cyprian,  who  replied, 
with  great  force  and  resolution,  and  in  a  second  council 
held  at  Carthage,  declared  the  baptism,  administered  by 
heretics,  void  of  all  efficacy  and  validity.  Upon  this,  the 
choler  of  Stephen  swelled  beyond  measure,  and,  by  a  de- 
cree full  of  invectives,  which  was  received  with  contempt, 
he  excommunicated  the  African  bishops,  whose  moderation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  death  of  their  imperious  antago- 
nist on  the  other,  put  an  end  to  the  violent  controversy." 
XIV.  The  controversy  concerning  Ori^en  was  set  in 
motion  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ani- 
cerningori-  matcd,  as  some  say,  by  a  pnnciple  ot  envy  and 
^*"'  hatred  against  this  learned  man,  with  whom  he 

had  formerly  lived  in  an  intimate  friendship.  The  asser- 
tion, however,  of  those  who  attribute  the  opposition  of 
Demetrius  to  this  odious  principle,  appears  something 
more  than  doubtful ;  for  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  toward 
Origen,  there  are  no  visible  marks  of  envy,  though  many 
indeed  of  passion  and  arrogance,  of  violence  and  injustice. 
The  occasion  of  all  this  was  as  follows :  in  the  year  228, 
Origen  having  set  out  for  Achaia,  was,  in  his  journey 
thither,  received  with  singular  marks  of  affection  and  es- 
teem by  the  bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem,  who 
ordained  him  presbyter  by  imposition  of  hands.  This  pro- 
ceeding gave  high  offence  to  Demetrius,  who  declared 
Origen  unworthy  of  the  priesthood,  because  he  had  castra- 
ted himself,  and  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not 

r  Euscb.  Hist.  F.cclcs.  lib.  vii.  cap.  v.  vii.  Firmilianus,  Epistol.  ad  Cypriamim,  printed 
among  Cyprian's  Letters,  lett.  Ixxv. 

s  Cyprian,  Epist.  Ixx.  p.  124,  Ixxiii.  p.  129.  Augustin.  De  Baptisms  contra  Donatistas, 
Ub.  V.  vii.  torn.  ix.  opp.  where  are  to  be  found  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  A-0. 
256.     PmHl.  Marani  vita  Cypriani,  p.  107.  ^ 
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lawful  to  advance,  to  a  higher  dignit}^  the  prmcipal  of  the 
Alexeridriaii  school,  which  was  under  his  episcopal  inspec- 
tion, Avithoiit  his  knowledge  and  approbation.  A  conclu- 
sion, however,  was  put  to  these  warm  debates,  and  Origen 
returned  to  Alexandria.  This  calm  was,  indeed,  but  of  a 
short  duration,  being  soon  succeeded  by  a  new  breach 
between  him  and  Demetrius,  the  occasion  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  which  grew  to  such  a  height  as  obliged  Origen, 
in  the  year  231,  to  abandon  his  charge  at  Alexandria,  and 
retire  to  Ca^sarea,  His  absence,  howeverjdid  not  appease 
the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  continued  to  persecute 
him  with  the  utmost  violence.  To  satisfy  full}^  his  ven- 
geance against  Origen,  he  assembled  two  councils,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  condemned  him  unheard,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  office  ;  and  in  the  second,  had  him  degraded 
from  the  sacredotal  dignity.  It  is  probable,  that  in  one  of 
these  councils,especially  the  latter,  Demetrius  accused  him 
of  erroneous  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion  ;  for  it  was 
about  this  time  that  Origen  published  his  book  of  principles; 
which  contains  several  opinions  of  a  dangerous  tendency,* 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  bishops  approved  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Alexandrian  council,  against  which  the 
bishops  of  the  churches  of  Achaia,  Palestine,  Ph(]enicia,and 
Arabia,  declared  at  the  same  time  the  highest  displeasure." 

O'  t  This  work,  which  was  a  sort  of  introduction  to  theology,  has  only  come  down  to 
us  in  the  translation  to  Ruffinus,  who  corrected  and  maimed  it,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
•conformable  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church  than  Origen  had  left  it.  It  contains, 
however,  even  in  its  present  form,  several  hold  and  singular  opinions,  such  as  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  and  their  fall  into  mostal  bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  order  in  their  first  stale,  and  the  final  rcstoration'tOf  all  intelligent  beings 
to  order  and  happiness.  Ruffinus,  in  his  apology  for  Origen,  alleges,  that  his  writings 
were  maliciously  falsified  by  the  heretics  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  many  errors 
were  attributed  to  him,  which  he  did  not  adopt  ;  as  also,  that  the  opinions,  in  which  he 
differed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  were  only  proposed  by  hiia  as  curious  conjec- 
tures. 

u  The  accounts  here  given  of  the  persecution  of  Origen,  are  drawn  from  tlie  most; 
early  and  authentic  sources,  such  as  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiv.  Photius, 
Bibl.  Cod.  cxviii.  Jerom's  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  from  Origen  himself; 
and  they  differ  in  some  respects,  from  those,  which  common  writers,  such  as  Doucin, 
Huet,  and  others,  give  of  this  matter. 
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CHAPTERIV, 

CfeNCERNlN^  TME  KITES  A^'D  CEREMONIES  USED  IN    THE  CHURCH    DURINC 

THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  All  the  records  of  this  century  mention  the  multipli  - 
Kites  nuiiti- cation  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  Christian 

»''*''  church.     Several  of  the  causes  that  contributed 

to  this  liave  been  ah*eady  pointed  out ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  as  a  principal  one,  the  passion  which  now  reigned  for 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather  for  the  popular  oriental 
superstition  concerning  (^ew?o;?.s, adopted  by  the  Platonists, 
and  borrowed,  unhappily,  from  them,  by  the  Christian 
doctors.  For  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  many 
of  the  rites,  now  introduced  into  the  church,  derived  their 
origin  from  the  reigning  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
demons^  and  tlie  powers  and  operations  of  invisible  beings. 
Hence  the  use  o^  exorcisms  and  spells^the  frequency  of  fasts, 
and  the  aversion  to  loedlock.  Hence  the  custom  of  avoid- 
ing all  connexions  with  those  who  were  not  as  yet  baptized, 
or  who  lay  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  as 
persons  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  some  malig- 
nant spirit.  And  hence  the  rigour  and  severity  of  that 
discipline  andpennance  that  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
had  incurred,  by  tlieir  immoralities,  the  censures  of  the 
church.''' 

II.  In  most  of  the  provinces  there  were,  at  this  time^. 
tubiicwor-  certain  fixed  places  set  apart  for  public  worship 

^*'''^-  among  the  Christians,  as  will  appear  evident  to 

every  impartial  inquirer  into  these  matters.  Nor  is  it 
absolutely  improbable,that  these  churches  were,  in  several 
places,  embelHshed  with  images  and  other  ornaments. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  divine  worship,  and  the  times 
appointed  for  its  celebration,  there  were  little  innovations 
made  in  this  century.  Two  things,  however,  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of  here  ;  the  first  is,  that  the  discourses  or 
sermons,  addressed  to  the  people, were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  church,  and  degenerated 
much  from  the  ancient  simplicity.     For,  not  to  say  any 

w  For  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter,  the  reader  may  consult  Porphyry's  treatise 
concerning  Mstinence,  and  compare  what  that  writer  has  said  on  the  subject,  with  the 
customs  received  among  the  Christians.  Several  curious  things  are  also  to  be  found  ir. 
Theodoret  and  Eusebius  upon  this  head. 
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thing  of  Origen,  who  introduced  long  sermons,  and  was  the 
first  who  explained  the  Scriptures  in  his  discourses,  several 
bishops,  who  had  received  their  education  in  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  were  exactly  scrupulous,  in  adapting 
their  public  exhortations  and  discourses  to  the  rules  of 
Grecian  eloquence.  And  this  method  gained  such  credit, 
as  to  be  soon,  almost  universally  followed.  The  second 
thing  that  we  proposed  to  mention  as  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  about  this  time,  the  use  of  incense  was  introduced,  at 
least,  into  many  churches.  This  has  been  denied  by  some 
men  of  eminent  learning ;  the  fact,  however,  is  rendered 
•evident,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies.'' 

III.  Several  alterations  were  now  introduced,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  by  those  who 
hadthedirectionof  divine  worship.  The  prayers,  tmn  Jf'JhV' 
used  upon  this  occasion,  were  lengthened ;  and 
the  solemnity  and  pomp,  with  which  this  important  insti- 
tution  was  celebrated,  were  considerably  increased ;  no 
doubt,  with  a  pious  intention  to  render  it  still  more  respect- 
able.  Those  who  wereina. pe?iiteniial  stale,  and  those  also 
who  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  were  not 
admitted  to  this  holy  supper ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive,  that  these  exclusions  were  an  imitation  of  what  was 
practised  in  the  heathen  mysteries.  We  find,  by  the  ac- 
counts  of  Prudentius''  and  others,  that  gold  and  silver 
vessels  were  now  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 
this  opinion,  since  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine,  that  those 
churches,  which  were  composed  of  the  most  opulent  mem- 
bers, would  readily  indulge  themselves  in  this  piece  of 
religious  pomp.  As  to  the  time  of  celebrating  this  solemn 
ordinance,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  variation  in  different  churches,  arising  from 
their  different  circumstances,  and  founded  upon  reasons  of 
prudence  and  necessity.  In  some,  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
morning ;  in  others,  at  noon ;  and  in  others,  in  the  even- 
ing. It  was  also  more  frequently  repeated  in  some  churches, 
than  in  others ;  but  it  was  considered  in  all  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  as  essential  to  salvation ;  for  which  reason 
it  was  even  thought  proper  to  administer  it  to  infants. 

X  Sec  bishop  Beverege  ad  Canon,  iii.  Jlpostol.  p.  461  ;  as  also  another  work  of  the  same 
^.uthor,  entitled,  Codex  Canon  vindicatus,  p.  78. 
V  neo;  ci(tK>.v.     Hvmn  ii.  p.  60.  edit.  Heinsii. 
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The  sacred  feasts,  that  accompanied  this  venerable  insti- 
tution, preceded  its  celebration  in  some  churches,  and 
followed  it  in  others. 

IV.  There  were,  twice  a  year,  stated  times,  when  bap- 
^^ .  ,^  tism  was  administered  to  such  as,  after  a  long 
course  of  trial  and  preparation,  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  profession  of  Christianity.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  only  in  the  presence  of  such  as 
were  already  initiated  into  the  Christian  mysteries.  The 
remission  of  sins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate  and  hap- 
py fruit ;  while  the  bishop,  by  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands,  was  supposed  to  confer  those  sanctifying  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  are  necessary  to  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness and  virtue."^^  We  have  already  mentioned  the  princi- 
pal rites  that  were  used  in  the  administration  of  baptism ; 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  none  were  admitted  to  this 
solemn  ordinance,  until,  by  the  menacing  and  formidable 
shouts  and  declamation  of  the  exorcist,  they  had  been  de- 
livered from  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  The  origin  of  this  su- 
perstitious ceremony  may  be  easily  traced,  when  we  con- 
sider the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  times.  The  Christians, 
in  general,  were  persuaded,that  rational  souls,deriving  their 
existence  from  God,  must  consequently  be  in  themselves 
pure,  holy,  and  endowed  with  the  noble  principles  of  li- 
berty and  virtue.  But  upon  this  supposition,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  corrupt  propensities  and  actions  of 
men,  any  other  way,  than  by  attributing  them  either  to  the 
malignant  nature  of  matter,  or  the  influence  and  impulse 
of  some  evil  spirit,  who  was  perpetually  compelling  them 
to  sin.  The  former  of  these  opinions  was  embraced  by 
the  gnostics,  but  was  rejected  by  true  Christians,  who  de- 
nied the  eternity  of  matter,  considered  it  as  a  creature  of 
God,  and  therefore  adopted  the  latter  notion,  that  in  all 
vicious  persons  there  was  a  certain  evil  being,  the  author 
and  source  of  their  corrupt  dispositions  and  their  unrighte- 

z  That  such  was  the  notion  prevalent  at  this  time,  is  evident  from  testimonies  of  sufll- 
cient  weight.  And  as  this  point  is  of  great  consequence  in  order  to  our  understanding 
the  theology  of  the  ancients,  which  differs  from  ours  in  many  respects,  we  shall  mention 
one  of  these  testimonies,  even  that  of  Cyprian,  who  in  his  Ixxiii.  letter  expresses  himself 
thus  :  "  It  is  manifest  where,  and  by  whom,  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  conferred  ia 
baptism,  is  administered.  They  who  are  presented  to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  obtain, 
by  our  prayers  and  imposition  of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost."  See  alsoEuseb.  Hist.  Eccks. 
lib.  vii,  cap.  viii. 
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ous  deeds.''  The  driving  out  this  demonwas  now  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  preparation  for  baptism,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  which,  the  candidates  returned  home, 
adorned  with  crowns,  and  arrayed  in  white  garments,  as 
sacred  emblems ;  the  former  of  their  victory  over  sin  and 
the  world ;  the  latter  of  their  inward  purity  and  inno- 
cence. 

V.  Fasting  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  esteem  than  it 
had  formerly  been  ;  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  ^^^^.^^ 
was  attributed  to  this  practice,  and  it  was  even 
looked  upon  as  of  indispensable  necessity,  from  a  notion 
that  the  demons  directed  their  stratagems  principally 
against  those  who  pampered  themselves  with  delicious 
fare,andv/ere  less  troublesome  to  the  lean  and  the  hungry, 
wlio  lived  under  the  severities  of  a  rigorous  abstinence.'' 
The  Latins,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  fasted  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week ;  and  as  the  Greeks  and  orien- 
tals refused  to  follow  their  example  here,  this  afforded  a 
new  subject  of  contention  between  them. 

The  Christians  offered  up  their  ordinary  prayers  at  three 
stated  times  of  the  day,  viz.  at  the  third,  the  ^^^^^^ 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom observed  among  the  Jews.  But  besides  these  stated 
devotions,  true  believers  were  assiduous  in  their  addresses 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  poured  forth  frequently  their 
vows  and  supplications  before  his  throne,  because  they 
considered  prayer  as  the  most  essential  duty,  as  well  as 
the  noblest  employment,  of  a  sanctified  nature.  At  those 
festivals,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  some  joyful  event, 
and  were  to  be  celebrated  with  expressions  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise,  they  prayed  standing,  as  they  thought  that 
posture  the  fittest  to  express  their  joy  and  their  confidence. 
On  days  of  contrition  and  fasting,  they  presented  them- 
selves upon  their  knees  before  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  to  express  their  profound  humiliation  and  self-abase- 
ment.     Certain  forms  of  prayer  were,  undoubtedly,  used 

a  It  is  demonstrably  evident,  that  exorcism  was  added  to  the  other  baptismal  rites  in 
the  third  century,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  into  the  church. 
For,  before  this  time,  we  hear  no  mention  made  of  it.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second 
apology,  and  TertuUian,  in  his  book  concerning  the  military  crown,  give  us  an  account  of 
the  ceremonies  used  in  baptism  during  the  second  century,  without  any  mention  of  ex- 
orcistn.  This  is  a  very  strong  argument  of  its  being  posterior  to  these  two  great  mea ; 
and  is  every  way  proper  to  persuade  us,  that  it  made  its  entrance  into  the  Christian 
church  in  the  third  century,  and  probably  first  in  Egypt. 

h  Clementin,  Homil.  ix.  f>  9,  p.  688.  Porphyr.  De  abstinentia,  lib.  iv.  p.  4l7. 
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in  many  places  both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  but  many 
also  expressed  their  pious  feehngs  in  the  natural  effusions 
of  an  unpremeditated  eloquence. 

The  sig?i  of  the  cross  was  supposed  to  administer  a  vic- 
torious power  over  all  sorts  of  trials  and  calami- 

The  sign  of  .  *,  •     ii  •  i  i  i 

the  cross  used  tics,  auQ  wds  morc  especially  considered  as  the 

by Uhristians.  .     p  •        ^  i!  i 

surest  derence  against  trie  snares  and  stratagems 
of  malignant  spirits.  And  hence  it  was,  that  no  Christian 
undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without  arming  himself 
with  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  sign. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING    THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED   THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  same  sects  that,  in  the  former  ages,  had  produced 
suchdisorderand perplexity  in  the  Christianchurch, 
the'^anden  contiuued,  iu  this,  to  create  new  troubles,  and  to  fo- 
ment new  divisions.  The  Montanists,  Valentini- 
ans,  Marcionites,  and  the  other  gnostics,  continued  still  to 
draw  out  theirforces,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats 
they  had  met  with ;  and  their  obstinacy  remained  even 
when  their  strength  was  gone,  as  it  often  happens  in  reli- 
gious controversy.  Adelphius  and  Aquilinus,  who  were 
of  the  gnostic  tribe,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  themselves 
and  their  doctrine  into  the  esteem  of  the  public,  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  places  in  Italy.'^  They  were,  however,  oppo- 
sed not  only  by  the  Christians,  but  also  by  Plotinus,  the 
greatest  Platonic  philosopher  of  this  age,  who,  followed 
by  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  opposed  these  two  chi- 
merical teachers,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  with  as 
much  vigour  and  success  as  the  most  enlightened  Chris- 
tians could  have  done.  The  philosophical  opinions  which 
this  faction  entertained  concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
ihe  origin  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  several 
other  subjects,  were  entirely  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of 
Plato.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  followers  of 
Plotinus,  joined  together  their  efforts  against  the  progress 
of  gnosticism ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  their  united 

r  Porphyr.  vita  Plotini,  cap.  xvi,  p.  118, 
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force  soon  destro3^ed  the  credit  and  authority  of  this  fan- 
tastic sect,  and  rendered  it  contemptible  in  the  estimation 
of  the  wise."* 

II.  While  the  Christians  were  struj^gling  with  these  cor- 
rupters of  the  truth,  and  upon  the  point  of  ob-  Manes.ndiht. 
taining  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  a  new  '^^=""'=''*'^=- 
enemy,  more  vehement  and  odious  than  the  rest,  started 
up  suddenly,  and  engaged  in  the  contest.  This  was 
Manes,  or  Maiiichseus,  as  he  sometimes  is  called  by  his 
disciples,  by  birth  a  Persian  ;  educated  among  the  magi, 
and  himself  one  of  that  number,  before  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  Christianity.  Instructed  in  all  those  arts 
and  sciences,  which  the  Persians,  and  the  other  neighbour- 
ing nations,  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  had  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  astronomy  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  life  ; 
studied  the  art  of  healing,  and  applied  himself  to  painting 
and  philosophy.  His  genius  was  vigorous  and  sublime, 
but  redundant  and  ungoverned ;  and  his  mind,  destitute 
of  a  proper  temperature,  seemed  to  border  on  fanaticism 
and  madness.  He  was  so  adventurous  as  to  attempt  a 
coalition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  magi  with  the  Christian 
system,  or  rather  the  explication  of  the  one  by  the  other  ; 
and  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  audacious  enterprise,  he 
affirmed  that  Christ  had  left  the  doctrine  of  salvation  un- 
finished and  imperfect ;  and  that  he  was  the  comforter; 
whom  the  departing  Saviour  had  promised  to  his  disciples 
to  lead  them  to  all  truth.  Many  were  deceived  by  the 
eloquence  of  this  enthusiast,  by  the  gravity  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  innocence  and  simphcitj^  of  his  manners ; 
so  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  formed  a  sect  not  utterly  incon- 
siderable in  point  of  number.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Varanes  I.  king  of  the  Persians ;  though  historians  are 
not  agreed  concerning  the  cause,  the  time,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  execution.*" 


d  Plotinus's  book  against  the  gnostics  is  extant  in  bis  works,  Eancad,  ii.  lib.  ix.  p.  21. >. 

ICT  e  Some  allege  that  Manes,  having  undertaken  to  cure  the  son  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch of  a  dangerous  disease,  by  his  medicinal  art,  or  his  miraculous  power,  failed  in 
the  attempt,  precipitated  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  thus  incurring  the  indignation  of 
the  king  his  father,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death.  This  account  is  scarcely  probable,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  none  of  the  oriental  writers  cited  by  D'Herbelot,  and  as  Bar  Hebra;us 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  which  show  that  it  was  only  an  uncertain  rumour.  The  death  of 
Manes  is  generally  attributed  to  another  cause  by  the  oriental  writers.  They  tell  us,  that 
Manes,  after  having  been  protected  in  a  singular  manner,  by  Hormizdas,  who  succeeded 
Sapor  on  the  Persian  throne,  but  who  was  not,  however,  able  to  defend  him,  at  length. 
n!»ainst  the  united  hatred  of  the  Christians,  the  magi,  the  Jews,  and  the  Paaans,  was  sbu^ 
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III.  The  doctrine  of  Manes,  was  a  motley  mixture  of 

the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  philo- 
oMwo^pr^/ri-  sophy  of  the  Persians,  which  he  had  been  in- 
t"'*^-  structed  in  (hiring  his  youth.     He  combined  these 

two  systems,  and  applied  and  accommodated  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  characters  and  actions  which  the  Persians  at- 
tributed to  the  god  Mithras.  The  principal  doctrines  of 
Manes  are  comprehended  in  the  following  summary. 

" There  are  two  principles  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed ;  the  one  is  a  most  jmre  and  subtile  matter,  called 
Light ;  and  the  other  a  gross  and  corrupt  substance,  called 
Darkness.  Each  of  these  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
a  superintending  Being,  whose  existence  is  from  all  eter- 
nity. The  Being,  who  presides  over  the  light,  is  called 
God ;  he  that  rules  the  land  of  Darkness,  bears  the  title 
oi  Hyle,  or  Demon.  The  Ruler  of  the  Light  is  supremely 
happy ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  benevolent  and 
good  ;  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  unhappy  in  himself;  and, 
desiring  to  render  others  partakers  of  his  misery,  is  evil 
and  malignant.  These  two  beings  have  produced  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  creatures,  resembling  themselves,  and 
distributed  them  through  their  respective  provinces. 

IV.  "  The  Prince  of  Darkness  knew  not,  for  a  long  se- 
concerning  ^es  of  ages,  that  Light  existed  in  the  universe ;  and 

""*"•  no  sooner  perceived  it,  by  the  means  of  a  war  that 

was  kindled  in  his  dominions,  than  he  bent  his  endeavours 
toward  the  subjecting  it  to  his  empire.  The  Ruler  of  the 
Light  opposed  to  his  efforts  an  army  commanded  by  the 
first  man,  but  not  with  the  highest  success  ;  for  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  seized  upon  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  celestial  elements,  and  of  the  Light  itself, 
and  mingled  them  in  the  mass  of  corrupt  matter.  The 
second  general  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Light,  whose  name 
was  tlie  living  spirit,  made  war  with  more  success  against 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  but  could  not  entirely  disengage 
the  pure  particles  of  the  celestial  matter,  from  the  corrupt 
mass   through  which  they   had  been   dispersed.     The 

uj)  in  a  strong  castle,  which  Hormizdas  had  erected  between  Bagdad  and  Suza,  to  serve 
him  as  a  refuge  against  those  who  persecuted  him  on  account  of  his  doctrine.  They 
add,  that,  after  the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanes  I.  his  successor,  first  protected  Manes, 
but  afterward  gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  magi,  whose  resentment  against  him  was 
due  to  his  having  adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  as  some  say  ;  while  others  attributed 
\f.  to  his  having  mingled  the  tenets  of  the  magi  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv. 
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Prince  of  Darkness,  after  his  defeat,  produced  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race.  The  beings  engendered  from 
this  original  stock,  consist  of  a  body  formed  out  of  the 
corrupt  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness,  and  of  two 
«ouls ;  one  of  which  is  sensitive  and  lustful,  and  owes  its 
existence  to  the  evil  principle;  the  other  rational  and  im- 
mortal, a  particle  of  that  divine  Light,  which  was  carried 
away  by  the  army  of  Darkness,  and  immersed  into  the 
mass  of  malignant  matter. 

V.  *'  Mankind  being  thus  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, and  those  minds,  that  were  the  productions 

of  the  eternal  Light,  being  united  to  their  mortal  cS3h« 
bodies,  God  created  the  earth  out  of  the  corrupt  "  '^  "''"''■ 
mass  of  matter,  by  that  living  spirit,  who  had  vanquished 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  design  of  this  creation  was 
to  furnish  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  to  deliver,  by 
degrees,  the  captive  souls  from  their  corporeal  prisons,  and 
to  extract  the  celestial  elements  from  the  gross  substance 
in  which  they  were  involved.  In  order  to  carry  this  de- 
sign into  execution,  God  produced  two  bei?igs  of  eminent 
dignity  from  his  own  substance,  which  were  to  lend  their 
auspicious  succours  to  imprisoned  souls  ;  one  of  these  sub- 
lime entities  was  Christ ;  and  the  other,  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Christ  is  that  glorious  intelligence,  which  the  Persians 
called  Mithras  ;  he  is  a  most  splendid  substance,  consist- 
ing of  the  brightness  of  the  eternal  Light ;  subsisting  in, 
and  by  himself;  endowed  with  life  ;  enriched  with  infinite 
wisdom  ;  and  his  residence  is  in  the  sun.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  also  a  luminous  and  animated  body,  diffused  throughout 
every  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  this  ter- 
restrial globe.  This  genial  principle  warms  and  illumi- 
nates tlie  minds  of  men,  renders  also  the  earth  fruitful,  and 
draws  forth  gradually  from  its  bosom  the  latent  particles 
of  celestial  fire,  which  it  wafts  up  on  high  to  their  primi- 
tive station. 

VI.  "  After  that  the  Supreme  Being  had,  for  a  long  time, 
admonished  and  exhorted  the  captive  souls,  by  the 
ministry  of  the  angels  and  of  holy  men,  raised  up  ti.e°offic'e'o! 
and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  he  ordered  Christ  ^'"'"' 

to  leave  the  solar  regions,  and  to  descend  upon  earth,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  return  of  those  imprisoned  spirits  to 
their  celestial  country.  In  obedience  to  this  divine  com- 
mand, Christ  appeared  among  the  Jews,  clothed  with  the 
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shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  and  not  with  the  real  sub- 
stance. During  his  niinistiy,  he  tai-^ht  mortals  how  to  dis- 
engage the  rational  soul  from  the  corrupt  body,  to  conquer 
the  violence  of  malignant  matter,  and  he  demonstrated  his 
divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  used  every  method  to  inflame 
the  Jews  against  this  divine  messenger,  and  incited  them 
at  length  to  put  him  to  death  upon  an  ignominious  cross  ; 
which  punishment,  however,  he  suffered  not  in  reality,  but 
only  in  appearance,  and  in  the  opinion  of  men.  When 
Christ  had  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  liis  mission,  he  returned 
to  his  throne  in  the  sun,  and  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
chosen  apostles  to  propagate  through  the  world  the  rehgion 
he  had  taught  during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  But,  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  promised,  that,  at  a  certain  period  of 
time,  he  would  send  an  apostle  superior  to  all  others  in  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  whom  he  called  the  paraclete,  or  com- 
concermug  forter,  who  should  add  many  things  to  the  precepts 
the  comforter,  j^g  had  delivered,  and  dispel  all  the  errors  under 
which  his  servants  laboured  concerning  divine  things. 
This  comforter^  thus  expressly  promised  by  Christ,  is 
Manes,  the  Persian,  who,  by  the  order  of  the  Most 
High,  declared  to  mortals  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation, 
without  exception,  and  without  concealing  any  of  its  truths, 
under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or  any  other  covering. 

VII.  "  Those  souls,  who  beheve  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
Concerning  SoH  of  God,  reuouncc  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
iTs^-uTs,  the  Jews,  who  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  obey 
turVcondf""  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ  as  they  are  enlarged 
''""•  and  illustrated  by  the  comforter.  Manes,  and  com- 

bat, with  persevering  fortitude,  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  derive  from  this  faith  and  obedience  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  being  gradually  purified  from  the 
contagion  of  matter.  The  total  purification  of  souls  can- 
not indeed  be  accomplished  during  this  mortal  life.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  souls  of  men,  after  death,  must  pass  through 
two  states  more  of  probation  and  trial,  by  water  and^re, 
before  they  can  ascend  to  the  regions  of  Light.  Thej^ 
mount,  therefore,  first  into  the  moon,  which  consists  of  be- 
nign and  salutary  water;  from  whence,  after  a  lustration  of 
fifteen  days,  they  proceed  to  the  sun,  whose  purifying ^/-e 
removes  entirely  all  their  corruption,  and  effaces  all  their 
Stains.    The  bodies,  composed  of  malignant  matter,  which 
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they  have  left  ]:)ehind  them,  return  to  their  first  state,  and 
enter  into  their  original  mass. 

VIII.  "  On  the  other  liand,  those  souls  who  have  neglect- 
ed the  salutary  work  of  their  purification,  pass,  poncemin 
after  death,  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  other  \';j*;,iO'j^  °/U"- 
natures,  where  they  remain  until  they  have  expi- 
ated their  guilt,  and  accomphshed  their  probation.  Some, 
on  account  of  their  pecuKar  obstinacy  and  perverseness, 
pass  through  a  severer  course  of  trial,  being  delivered  over, 
lor  a  certain  time,  to  the  power  of  malignant  aerial  spirits, 
who  torment  them  in  various  ways.  When  the  greatest 
part  of  the  captive  souls  are  restored  to  liberty,  and  to  the 
regions  of  lignt,  then  a  devouring  fire  shall  break  forth,  at 
the  divine  command,  from  the  caverns  in  which  it  is  at 
present  confined,  and  shall  destroy  and  consume  the  frame 
of  the  world.  After  this  tremendous  event,  the  Prince  and 
powers  of  darkness  shall  be  forced  to  return  to  their  primi- 
tive seats  of  anguish  and  misery,  in  which  they  shall  dwell 
for  ever.  For,  lo  prevent  their  ever  renewmg  this  war 
m  the  regions  of  light,  God  shall  surround  the  mansions  of 
Darkness  with  an  invincible  guard,  composed  of  those 
souls  w^lio  have  irrecoverably  fallen  from  the  hopes  of  sal- 
vation, and  vvho,  set  in  array,  like  a  military  band,  shall 
siuTound  those  gloom}"  seats  of  wo,  and  hinder  any  of  their 
wretched  inhabitants  from  coming  forth  again  to  the  light.^^ 

IX.  In  order  to  remove  the  strongest  obstacles  that  lay 
againstthebehef  of  this  monstrous  system.  Manes 
rejected  almost  all  the  sacred  books  in  which  of^Manes"con- 
Christians  look  for  the  sublime  truths  of  their  holy  owinnd  New 
religion.  He  affirmed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  '''""•"^"'^• 
Old  Testament  was  not  the  word  of  God,  but  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  who  was  substituted  by  the  Jews  m  the  place 
of  the  true  God.  He  mamtained  further,  that  the  Four 
Gospels,  which  contain  tlie  history  of  Christ,  were  not  writ- 
ten by  the  apostles,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were  corrupted 
and  interpolated  by  designing  and  artM  men,  and  were 
augmented  with  Jewish  fables  and  fictions.  He  therefore 
supplied  their  place  by  a  gospel,  which  he  said  was  dictated 
to  nim  by  God  himself,  and  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Erteng.  He  rejected  also  the  ^cts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  though  he  acknowledged  the  epistles  that  are  attribu- 
ted to  St.  Paul,  to  be  the  productions  of  that  divine  apos- 
tle, yet  he  looked  upon  them  as  considerably  corrupted  and 
falsified  in  a  variety  of  passages.     We  have  not  any  cer- 
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lain  account  of  the  judgment  lie  formed  concerning  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

X.  The  rule  of  Hfe  and  manners  that  Manes  prescribed 
His  rule  oi  iif»  to  hls  disciplcs  was  most  extravagantly  rigorous 
severely  «bo.  ^^^^  austerc.  Hb  commauded  them  to  mortify 
and  macerate  the  body,  which  he  looked  upon  as  intrin- 
sically evil  and  essentially  corrupt ;  to  deprive  it  of  all 
those  objects  which  could  contribute  either  to  its  conve- 
niency  or  dehght ;  to  extirpate  all  those  desires  that  lead 
to  the  pursuit  of  external  objects ;  and  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  the  passions  and  instincts  of  nature.  Such  was  the 
unnatural  rule  of  practice  w  hich  this  enormous  fanatic  pre- 
scribed to  his  followers  ;  but  foreseeing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  sect  could  not  possibly  become  numerous,  if  this 
severe  manner  of  living  was  to  be  imposed  without  dis- 
Division  ofhis  tmction  upon  all  his  adherents,  he  divided  his 
disciples.  disciples  into  tivo  classes ;  the  one  of  which  com- 
prehended the  perfect  Christians,  under  the  name  of  the 
elect  ;  and  the  other,  the  imperfect  and  feeble,  under  the 
title  of  hearers.  The  elect  were  obliged  to  a  rigorous  and 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifications ; 
Sind  to  live  in  a  state  of  the  shai-pest  penury,  nourishing 
their  shrivelled  and  emaciated  bodies  with  l3read,  herbs, 
pulse,  and  melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of  all  the 
comforts  that  arise  from  the  moderate  indulgence  of  natu- 
ral passions,  and  also  from  a  variety  of  innocent  and 
agreeable  pursuits.  The  discipUne,  appointed  for  the 
hearers^  was  of  a  milder  nature.  They  were  allowed  to 
possess  houses,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  upon  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tenderness ;  but  this  liberty 
was  granted  them  with  many  limitations,  and  under  the 
strictest  conditions  of  moderation  and  temperance. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Manicheans  was  headed 
by  a  president,  who  represented  Jesus  Christ.  There 
were  joined  to  him  twelve  rulers,  or  masters,  who 
were  designed  to  represent  the  tivelve  apostles  ;  and  these 
were  followed  by  seventy-two  bishops,  the  images  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples  of  our  Lord.  These  bishops  hadpres- 
byters2i\\(\  deacons  under  them,  and  all  the  members  of  these 
religious  orders  were  chosen  out  of  the  class  of  the  elect.' 

f  See  all  this  amply  proved  in  the  work  entitled  Commentarii  de  rebus  Chnstianonm 
ante  KionstandTmn  Magnum. 
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XI.  The  sect  of  the  Hieracites  was  formed  in  Egypt,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by  Hierax  of  xhe  sect  or 
Leontium,  a  bookseller  by  profession,  and  distin-  *'^"'e"«<:'»es. 
guished  eminently  by  his  extensive  learning,  and  a  vene- 
rable air  of  sanctity  and  virtue.  Some  have  considered 
this  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichean  sect,  but  without  founda- 
tion ;  smce  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  Manes  and 
Hierax  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that  they 
differed  in  many  respects.  Hierax  maintained  that  the 
principal  object  of  Christ's  office  and  ministry  was  the 
promulgation  of  a  neio  laiv,  more  severe  and  perfect  than 
that  of  Moses  ;  and  from  hence  he  concluded,  that  the  use 
of  flesh,  wine,  wedlock,  and  of  other  things  agreeable  to 
the  outward  senses,  which  had  been  permitted  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  was  absolutely  prohibited  and  abro- 
gated by  Christ.  If,  indeed,  we  look  attentively  into  his 
doctrine,  we  shall  find  that,  like  Manes,  he  did  not  think 
that  these  austere  acts  of  self-denial  were  imposed  by  Christ 
indiscriminately  upon  all,  but  on  such  only  as  were  ambi- 
tious of  aspiring  to  the  highest  summit  of  virtue.  To  this 
capital  error  he  added  many  others,  which  were  partly  the 
consequences  of  this  illusion,  and  were,  in  part,  derived 
from  other  sources.  He  excluded,  for  example,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  children  who  died  before  they  had 
arrived  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  that  upon  the  supposition 
that  God  was  bomid  to  administer  the  rewards  of  futurity 
to  those  only  who  had  fairly  finished  their  victorious  con- 
flict with  the  body  and  its  lusts.  He  mamtained  also,  that 
Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  who  blessed  Abraham,  was  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  cast 
a  cloud  of  obscurity  over  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  his  alle- 
gorical fictions.*^ 

XII.  The  controversies  relating  to  the  divine  Trinitj-, 
which  took  their  rise  in  the  former  century,  from  The  No^ian 
the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  into  <=""'"'^"sj'- 
the  Christian  church,w  ere  now  spreading  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  producing  various  methods  of  explaining  that 
inexpHcable  doctrine.  One  of  the  first  who  engaged  in 
this  idle  and  perilous  attempt  of  explaining  what  every 
mortal  must  acknowledge  to  be  incomprehensible,  was 
Noetus  of  Smyrna,  an  obscure  man,  and  of  mean  abilities, 

g  Epiphan.  Hccra.  Ixvii.  Hieracitanm,  p.  710,  &c. 
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He  affirmed,  that  the  Supreme  God,  whom  he  called  the 
Father,  and  considered  as  absolutely  indivisible,  united 
himself  to  the  man  Christ,  whom  he  called  the  Son,  and 
was  born,  and  crucified  with  him.  From  this  opinion, 
Noetus  and  his  followers  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Patripassians,  i.  e.  persons  who  beheve  that  the  Supreme 
Father  of  the  universe,  and  not  any  other  divine  person, 
had  expiated  the  guilt  of  the  human  race.  And,  hideed, 
this  appellation  belongs  to  them  justly,  if  the  accounts  which 
ancient  writers  give  us  of  their  opinions  be  accurate  and 
impartial.'' 

XIII.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  arose  Sabellius,  an 
African  bishop  or  presbyter,  who,  in  Pentapolis,  a 

sabeiiius.  pj,Qyjjice  of  Cyrenaica,  and  in  Ptolemais,  or  Barce, 
its  principal  city,  explained,  in  a  manner  very  Httle  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Noetus,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  con- 
ceniing  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  dogma- 
tist had  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  who  adhered 
to  him,  notwithstandino;  that  his  opinions  were  refuted  by 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  His  sentiments  were,  in 
some  respects,dinerent  from  those  of  Noetus ;  the  latter  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  person  of  the  Father  had  assumed  the 
human  nature  of  Cnrist ;  whereas  SabelUus  maintained, 
that  a  certain  energy  only,  proceeding  from  the  Supreme 
Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  was  uni- 
ted to  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  man  Jesus ;  and  he  consi- 
dered, in  the  same  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  portion  of 
the  everlasting  Father.'  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
Sabelhans,  though  they  might  with  justice  be  called  Pa- 
tripassians, were  yet  called  so,  by  the  ancients,  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  ni  which  this  name  was  given  to 
the  Noetians. 

XIV.  At  this  same  period,  Beryllus  an  Arabian,  bishop 

of  Bozrah,  and  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learn- 

BcTiius.     .^^^  taught  that  Christ,  before  his  birth,  had  no 

proper  subsistence,  nor  any  other  divinity,  than  that  of  the 

h  See  the  Discourse  of  Hyppolytus  against  the  heresy  of  Noetus,  in  the  second  volume 
of  hia  works,  published  by  Fabricius.  As  also  EpipLan.  Hctres.  Ivii.  torn.  i.  p.  479. 
Theodorct.  Heeret.  Fuhul.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  227,  torn.  iv.  opp. 

i  Almost  all  the  historians,  who  give  accounts  of  the  ancient  heresies,  have  made  par- 
ticular mention  of  Sabellius.  Among  others,  see  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vi. 
p.  252.  Athanas.  Libro  de  sententia  Dionysii.  All  the  passages  of  the  ancient  authors, 
relating  to  Sabellius,  are  carefully  collected  by  the  learned  Christopher  Wormius  in  his 
Historin  SaheMianUf  printed  in  8vo.  at  Francfort  and  Leipsic,  1696, 
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Father ;  wliich  opinion,  when  considered  with  attention, 
amounts  to  this  ;  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  Mary,  but 
that  a  spirit  issuing  from  God  liimself,  and  therefore  supe- 
rior to  all  human  souls,  as  being  a  portion  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, was  united  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Beryllus, 
liowever,  was  refuted  by  Origen,  with  such  a  victorious 
power  of  argument  and  zeal,  that  he  yielded  up  the  cause, 
and  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.'' 

XV.  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  also  a 
magistrate  or  civil  judge,  was  very  different  from  Pauiofsa- 
the  pious  and  candid  Beryllus,  both  in  point  of  ""''^'^• 
morals  and  doctrine.  He  was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man, 
whom  riches  had  rendered  insolent  and  self-sufficient.' 
He  introduced  much  confusion  and  trouble  into  the  eastern 
churches,  by  his  new  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  Christ,  and  left 
behind  him  a  sect,  that  assumed  the  title  of  Paulians,  or 
Paulianists.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  doctrine  by  the 
accounts  of  it  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  it  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  this  ;  "  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
exist  in  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reasmi 
and  activity  do  in  man ;  that  Christ  was  bom  a  mere  man ; 
but  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into 
him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  in- 
structed the  nations ;  and  finally,  that  on  account  of  this 
union  of  the  divine  word  with  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might, 
though  improperly,  be  called  God.^^ 

Such  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Paul.  He  involved 
them,  however,  in  such  deep  obscurity,  by  the  ambiguous 
forms  of  speech  he  made  use  of  to  explain  and  defend  them, 
that,  after  several  meetings  of  the  councils  held  to  examine 
his  errors,  they  could  not  convict  him  of  heresy.  At  length, 
indeed,  a  council  was  assembled,  in  the  year  269,  in  which 
Malchion,  the  rhetorician,  drew  him  forth  from  his  obscu- 
rity, detected  his  evasions,  and  exposed  him  in  his  true 
colours ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  degraded  from 
the  episcopal  order."" 

^  k  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xx.  p.  222,  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  231.  Ilieronym.  Catalo": 
Scriptor.  Eccles.  cap.  Ix.  p.  137.  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  174 ;  and 
among  the  moderns,  Le  Clerc,  Jlrs  Criticcc,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  §  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  293.  Cliauffe- 
pied,  J^ouveau  Diction.  Hist.  Crit.  torn.  i.  p.  268. 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  p.  279. 

m  Epistol.  Condi.  Antioch.  ad  Paulmi  in  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  torn.  xi.  p.  302.  Dio-. 
■nysii  Alex,  Ep.  ad  Panhm,  ib.  p.  273.     Decern  Patdi  Samcsateni  Q,ucestiones,  ib.  p.  278. 
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XVI.  It  was  not  only  in  the  point  now  mentioned,  that 
Absurdities  the  cloctiine  of  the  Gospel  suffered,  at  this  time» 
bfa'n  phifolo-  from  the  erroneous  fancies  of  wrong-headed  doc- 
pbers.  ^Qj.j^  YoY  there  sprung  up  now,  in  Arabia,  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  minute  philosophers,  the  disciples  of  a  master, 
whose  obscurity  has  concealed  him  from  the  knowledge  of 
after  ages,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  beUeved 
that  it  perished  with  the  body;  but  mauitained,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  to  be  again  recalled  to  Ufe  with  the 
body,  by  the  power  of  God.  The  philosophers,  who  held 
this  opinion,  were  called  Arabians  from  their  country. 
Origen  was  called  from  Egypt,  to  make  head  against  this 
rising  sect,  and  disputed  against  them,  in  a  full  council,  with 
such  remarkable  success  that  they  abandoned  their  erro- 
neous sentiments,  and  returned  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  church. 

XVII.  Among  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  we 
The  troubles  placc  that  of  thc  Novatians  the  last.  This  sect 
church  by  [hi  cannot  be  charged  with  having  corrupted  the  doc- 
Novatian».  ^j^jj^g  ^f  Christianity  by  their  opinions  ;  their  crime 
was,  that  by  the  unreasonable  severity  of  their  discipUne, 
they  gave  occasion  to  the  most  deplorable  divisions,  and 
made  an  unhappy  rent  in  the  church.  Novatian,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Rome,  a  man  also  of  uncommon 
learning  and  eloquence,  but  of  an  austere  and  rigid  cha- 
racter, entertained  the  most  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
those  who  had  been  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  He  indulged  his  inclination  to  severity  so  far,  as 
to  deny  that  such  as  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of 
grievous  transgressions,  especially  those  who  had  aposta- 
tized from  the  faith,  under  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by 
Decius,  were  to  be  again  received  mto  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  The  greatest  part  of  the  presbyters  were  of  a 
different  opinion  in  this  matter,  especially  Cornehus,  whose 
credit  and  influence  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  esteem  and  admiration  Avhich  his  eminent  virtues  so 
naturally  excited.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  bishop 
was  to  be  chosen,  m  the  year  250,  to  succeed  Fabianus 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  Novatian  opposed  the  election  of  Cor- 
nehus with  the  greatest  activity  and  bitterness.  His  op- 
position, however,  was  in  vain,  for  Cornelius  was  chosen 
to  that  eminent  office  of  which  his  distinguished  merit 
rendered  him  so  higlily  worthy.  Novatian,  upon  this, 
separated  himself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Cornelius,  who, 
in  nis  turn,  called  a  council  at  Rome,  in  the  year  251,  and 
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cut  off  Novatian  and  liis  partisans  from  the  communion  of 
the  church.  This  turbulent  man,  being-  thus  excommuni- 
cated, erected  a  new  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
bishop ;  and  which,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  disci- 
phne,  was  followed  by  many,  and  flourished,  until  the  fifth 
century,  in  the  greatest  part  of  those  provmces  which  had 
received  the  gospel.  The  chief  person  who  assisted  Nova- 
tian mthis  enterprise,  was  Novatus,  a  Cartliaojinian  pres- 
byter, a  man  of  no  principles,  who,  during  the  heat  of  this 
controversy,  had  come  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  to  escape 
the  resentment  and  excommunication  of  C}^rian,  his 
bishop,  with  whom  he  was  highly  at  variance. 

XVIII.  There  was  no  difference  in  point  of  doctrine,  be- 
tween theNovatians  and  other  Christians.  What  The  severity 
peculiarly  distinguished  them  was,  their  refusing  °ianJ'\ga°nsi 
to  readmit  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  those """  '"■''^'^' 
who,  after  baptism,  had  fallen  into  the  conmiission  of 
heinous  crimes,  though  they  did  not  pretend,  that  even  such 
were  excluded  from  all  possibility  or  hopes  of  salvation. 
They  considered  the  Christian  church  as  a  society  where 
\artue  and  mnocence  reigned  universally,  and  none  of 
whose  members,  from  their  entrance  into  it,  had  defiled 
themselves  with  any  enormous  crime ;  and,  of  consequence, 
they  looked  upon  every  society,  which  readmitted  heinous 
offenders  to  its  communion,  as  unworthy  of  the  title  of  a 
true  Christian  church.  It  was  from  hence  also,  that  they 
assumed  the  title  of  Calhari,  i.  e.  tiie  pure;  and,  what 
showed  still  a  more  extravagant  degree  of  vanity  and  ar- 
rogance, they  obliged  such  as  came  over  to  them  from  the 
general  body  of  Christians^  to  submit  to  be  baptized  a  se- 
cond time,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  entering  into 
their  society.  For  such  deep  root  had  their  favourite  opi- 
nion concerning  the  irrevocable  rejection  of  heinous  of- 
fenders taken  in  their  minds,  and  so  great  was  its  influence 
upon  the  sentiments  they  entertained  of  other  Christian 
societies,  that  they  considered  the  baptism  administered  in 
those  churches,  which  received  the  lapsed  to  their  com- 
munion, even  after  the  most  sincere  and  undoubted  repent- 
ance, as  absolutely  divested  of  the  power  of  imparting  the 
remission  of  sins. " 

n  Eusebius,  Ilist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xliii.  p.  242.      Cyprianus  vnrlis  Epistulis,  xlix, 
lii.  &.C.     Albaspinseus,  Observat.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  xxi.     Jos.  Aug.  Orsi,  De  cnmi-< 
niim  capital,  inter  veteres  Christianos  absolutione,  p.  254,     Kt  ncVe!.  De  hrr.-.-c.  J^ovatiana, 
VOL.    I.  SI 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t:ONCERNING  THE  PROSPEROUS  AND  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH   HAP- 
TENED  TO  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  That  1  may  not  separate  facts,  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
combine,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  prosperous  and  calami- 
tous events  that  happened  to  the  church  during  this  centu- 
ry, instead  of  treating  them  separately,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done.  This  combination,  which  presents  things  m  their 
natural  relations,  as  causes  or  effects,  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
principal  circumstance  that  renders  history  truly  interest- 
ing. In  following,  however,  this  plan,  the  order  of  time 
shall  also  be  observed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  this  inte- 
resting combination  of  events  will  admit  of. 

In  the  begmning  of  this  century,  the  Roman  empire  was 
under  the  dominion  of  four  chiefs,  of  whom  two, 
Dioclesian  andMaximian  Herculeus,  were  of  su-  enjo/sS^J* 
perior  dignity,  and  were  distinguished  each  by  onVTscenf"'^ 
the  title  of  Augustus  ;  while  the  other  two,  viz. 
Constantius    Chlorus   and   Maximinus    Galerius,    were 
in  a  certain  degree   of   subordination  to   the    former, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Caesars.  Under 
these  four  emperors,  the  church  enjoyed  an  agreeable 
caJm."    Dioclesian,  though  much  addicted  to  superstition, 
did  not,  however,  entertain  any  aversion  to  the  Christians  ; 
and  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  following  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  alone  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  had  aban- 
doned the  absurdities  of  polytheism,  treated  them  with  con- 
descension and  benevolence.     This  alarmed  the  pagan 
priests,  whose  interests  were  so  closely  connected  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  who  appre- 

aEusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes,  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  291,  &c 
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iiended,  not  without  reason,  that  to  then*  great  detriment, 
the  Christian  rehgion  would  become  daily  more  universal 
and  triumphant  throughout  the  empire.  Under  these 
anxious  fears  of  the  downfal  of  their  authority,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Dioclesian,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
of  a  tunorous  and  credulous  disposition,  and  by  fictitious 
oracles  and  other  such  perfidious  stratagems,  endeavoured 
to  engage  him  to  persecute  the  Christians.^ 

II.  Dioclesian,  however,  stood  for  some  time,  unmoved 

by  the  treacherous  arts  of  a  selfish  and  supersti- 
tion under  Dio-  tious  priesthood,  who,  when  thej^  perceived  the  ill 

success  of  their  cruel  efforts,  addressed  themselves 
to  Maximinus  Galerius,  one  of  the  Csesars,  and  also  son-in- 
law  to  Dioclesian,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  unrighteous 
purposes.  This  prince,  whose  gross  ignorance  of  every 
thing  but  military  affairs,  was  accompanied  with  a  fierce 
and  savage  temper,  was  a  proper  mstrunient  for  executing 
their  designs.  Set  on,  therefore,  by  the  malicious  insinu- 
ations of  the  heathen  priests,  the  suggestions  of  a  supersti- 
tious mother,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  own  natural  disposition, 
he  soHcited  Dioclesian  with  such  indefatigable  importunity, 
and  in  such  an  urgent  manner,  for  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  that  he  at  length  obtained  his  horrid  purpose. 
For  in  the  year  303,  when  this  emperor  was  at  Nicomedia, 
an  order  was  obtained  from  him  to  pull  down  the  churches 
of  the  Christians,  to  burn  all  their  books  and  writings,  and 
to  take  from  them  all  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  any  honours  or  civil  promotion." 
This  first  edict,  though  rigorous  and  severe,  extended  not 
to  the  fives  of  the  Christians,  for  Dioclesian  was  extremely 
averse  to  slaughter  and  bloodshed  ;  it  was,  however,  de- 
structive to  many  of  them,  particularly  to  those  who  refused 
to  deliver  the  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates.'' Many  Christians,  therefore,  and  among  them  seve- 
ral bishops  and  presbyters,  seeing  the  consequences  of  this 
refusal,  dehvered  up  all  the  religious  books  and  other  sa- 
cred things  that  were  in  their  possession,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.     This  conduct  was  highly  condemned  by  the 

b  Eusebius,  De  vita  Constantini,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  p.  467.  Lactantii  Institut.  divin.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  393.     Idem,  Ik  mortibus  persequutor.  cap.  x.  p.  943,  edit.  Heumann. 

c  Lactantius,  De  mortibus  persequutor.  c.  xi.  p.  944.  Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  ii.  p.  293,  &c. 

d  Augustinus,  Breviculo  collat.  cum  Donatistis,  cap.  xv.  xvii.  p.  387,  390,  torn,  ix*  opp 
Baluzii  J^hcellan,  torn,  ii,  p.  77.  92. 
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most  steady  and  resolute  Christians,  who  looked  upon  thisi 
compliance  as  sacrilegious,  and  branded  those  who  were 
guilty  of  it  with  the  ignominious  appellation  of  traditors,^ 
III.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  first  edict 
against  the  Christians,  a  lire  broke  out,  at  two  differ-  The  cause. 
ent  times,  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  where  Gale-  ^?i|,k  perse. 
rius  lodged  with  Dioclesian.  The  Christians  were  ''"''°"' 
accused  by  their  enemies,  as  the  authors  of  this ;'  and  the 
credulous  Dioclesian,  too  easily  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
this  charge,  caused  vast  numbers  of  them  to  suffer  at  Nico- 
media the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  and  to  be  tormented 
in  the  most  inhuman  and  infamous  manner/  About  the 
same  time,  there  arose  certain  tumults  and  seditions  m  Ar- 
menia and  in  Syria,  which  were  also  attributed  to  the 
Christians  by  their  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  dexterously 
made  use  of  to  arm  against  them  the  emperor's  fury.  And 
accordingly  Dioclesian,  by  a  new  edict,  ordered  all  the  bi- 
shops and  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  to  be  cast  into 
prison.  Nor  did  his  inhuman  violence  end  here ;  for  a 
third  edict  was  soon  issued  out,  by  which  it  was  ordered, 
that  all  sorts  of  torments  should  be  employed,  and  the  most 
insupportable  punishments  invented  to  force  these  vene- 
rable captives  to  renounce  their  profession  by  sacrificing' 
to  the  heathen  gods  ;''  for  it  was  hoped,  that,  if  the  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  church  could  be  brought  to  yield,  their 
respective  flocks  would  be  easily  induced  to  foUow  their 
example.  An  immense  number  of  persons,  illustriously 
distinguished  by  their  piety  and  learning,  became  the  vic- 
tims of  this  cruel  stratagem  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  Gaul  excepted,  which  was  under  the  mild  and 
equitable  dominion  of  Constantius  Chlorus.'  Some  were 
punished  in  such  a  shameful  manner,  as  the  rules  of  decen- 
cy oblige  us  to  pass  m  silence  ;  some  were  put  to  death 
after  having  had  their  constancy  tried  by  tedious  and  in- 
expressible tortures ;  and  some  were  sent  to  the  mine«  to 

c  Optatus  Milevit.  De  Schismate  Donatistar.  lib.  i  §  xiii.  p.  13,  Stcedit.  Pinian. 

iU  f  Lactantius  assures  us,  that  Galerius  caused  fire  to  be  privately  set  to  the  palace, thar. 
he  might  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  Christians,  and  by  that  means  incense  Dioclesian 
still  more  agajnst  them  ;  in  which  hori'id  stratagem  Ire  succeeded,  for  never  wa'^  any  per- 
secution so  bloody  and  inhuman,  as  that  which  this  credulous  emperor  now  sot  on  foot 
igainst  them. 

g  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  cap.  vi.  p.  297.  Lactant.  De  morlibus persequut.  cap.  xiv, 
p.  948.     Constantinus  M.  Oratio  ad  sanctor.  cceluin,  cap.  xxv.  p.  GOl. 

h  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  cap.  vii.  p.  298.  Idem,  De  Martyribus  Palcstincc. 

i Lactantius,  Demm-tibus  yersequut.  cap.  xv.  p,  951.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii 
cap.  .xiii.  p.  309,  cap.  xviii.  p.  317. 
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draw  out  the  remains  of  a  miserable  life  in   poverty  and 
bondage. 

IV.  In  the  second  year  of  this  horrible  persecution,  the 
304th  of  the  Christian  era,  a  fourth  edict  was  pub- 
(i.e  chril"ans  Hshcd  by  Diocleslau,  at  the  instigation  of  Galerius, 
dangerous"  "  and  thc  other  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name.  By  it  the  magistrates  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  force  ail  Christians,  without  distmction  of 
rank  or  sex,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  were  authorized 
to  employ  all  sorts  of  torments  in  order  to  drive  them  to  this 
act  of  apostacy.''  The  diligence  and  zeal  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  in  the  execution  of  this  inhuman  edict,  had 
liked  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Galerius  now  made  no  longer  a  mystery  of  the  ambitious 
project  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind.  Finding  his 
scheme  ripe  for  execution,  he  obliged  Dioclesian  and  Maxi- 
mian  Herculeus  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared 
liimself  emperor  of  the  east ;  leaving  in  the  west  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  with  the  ill  state  of  whose  health  he  was  well 
acquainted.  He  chose  colleagues,  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  and  rejecting  the  proposal  of  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
(iommended  Maxentius,  and  Constantme  the  sonof  Con- 
stantius  to  that  dignity,  his  choice  fell  upon  Severus  and 
Daza,  his  sister's  son,  to  whom  he  had,  a  little  before,  given 
the  name  of  Maximin.""  Tliis  revolution  restored  peace  to 
those  Christians  who  lived  in  the  western  provinces,  under 
the  administration  of  Constantius ;"  while  tliose  of  the  east, 
under  the  tyranny  of  Galerius,  had  their  sufferings  and  ca- 
lamities dreadfully  augmented." 

V.  The  Divine  Providence,  however,  was  preparing 
more  serene  and  happy  days  for  the  church.  In 
iu'ronile"''"  order  to  this,  it  confounded  Jthe  schemes  of  Gale- 
mi'hy'.he'Icl  nus,  and  brought  his  counsels  to  nothing.  In  the 
ronM-Miiinetnyear  .306,  Constantius  Ctilorus  dying  in  Britain, 
-i.e  ni.piio.  '^Yie  army  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  his 
son  Constantine,  surnamed  afterward  the  Great  on  accomit 
of  his  illustrious  exploits,  and  forced  him  to  accept  the 
purple.  This  proceeding,  which  must  have  stung  the  tyrant 
Galerius  to  the  heart,  he  was,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  bear 
with  patience,  and  even  to  confirm  with  the  outward  marks 

1:  Eusebius,  Demartyribus  Palestina',  cap.  iii.  p.  321,  &c. 

I  Lactantius,  Institut.  divin.  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.  p.  449. 

in  Lactant.  De  mortihus  pcrsequut.  cap.  xvii.  p.  954,  cap.  xx.  p.  961- 

n  Euscb.  De  mortyribus  Pakstincc,  cap.  xiii.  p.  345. 

1  I.nptant.  fyf  viorMhvs  peraequnt.  cap.  xxi.  p.  964- 
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of  his  approbation.  Soon  after  a  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
occasion  of  which  was  as  follows ;  Maximin  Galerius,  in- 
wardly enraged  at  the  election  of  Constantine  by  the  sol- 
diers, sent  him  indeed  the  purple,  but  gave  hun  only  the 
title  of  Caesar,  and  created  Severus  emperor.  Maxentius, 
the  son  of  Maximian  Herculeus,  and  son-in-law  to  Gale- 
rius, provoked  at  the  preference  given  to  Severus,  assumed 
the  imperial  dignit}',  and  found  the  less  difficulty  in  making 
good  this  usurpation,  as  the  Roman  people  hoped  by  his 
means, to  deliver  themselves  from  the  insupportable  tyranny 
of  Galerius.  Having  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  he  chose  his  father  Maximian  for  his  colleague, 
who  receiving  the  purple  from  the  hands  of  his  son,  was 
universally  acknowledged  in  that  character  by  the  senate 
and  the  people.  Amidst  all  these  troubles  and  commotions, 
Constantine,  beyond  all  human  expectation,  made  his  way 
to  the  imperial  throne. 

The  western  Christians,  those  of  Italy  and  Africa  ex- 
cepted,*" enjoyed  a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity  and  li- 
berty during  these  civil  tumults.  Those  of  the  east  seldom 
continued  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  same  situation  ; 
subject  to  various  changes  and  revolutions,  their  condition 
was  sometimes  adverse  and  somethnes  tolerably  easy,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  scenes  that  were  presented  by  tho 
fluctuating  state  of  public  affairs.  At  length,  however, 
Maximm  Galerius,  who  had  been  the  author  of  their  hea- 
viest calamities,  being  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave 
by  a  most  dreadful  and  lingering  disease,*^  whose  complica- 
ted horrors  no  language  can  express,  published  in  the  year 
311,  a  Solemn  edict,  ordering  the  persecution  to  cease, 
and  restoring  freedom  and  repose  to  the  Christians,  against 
whom  he  had  exercised  such  unheard-of  cruelties." 

vj.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  his  dominions  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Maximm  and  Licinius,  who  divided 
between  them  the  provinces  he  had  possessed.  At  feai'oV  Max, 
the  same  time,  Maxentius,  who  had  usurped  the 

tir  p  The  reason  of  this  exception  is,  that  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa,  though 
nominally  under  the  government  of  Severus,  were  yet  in  fact  ruled  by  Galerius  with  an 
iron  sceptre. 

OIF  q  See  a  lively  description  of  the  disease  of  Galerius  in  the  Universal  History, 
vol.  XV.  p.  350,  of  the  Dublin  edition. 

r  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  314.  Lnclflntiu?.  De  mortibiis  persequuf. 
cap.  xxxiii.  p.  98). 
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government  of  Africa  and  Italy,  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Constantine  ;  who  was  now  master  of  Spain  and  the 
Gauls,  and  this  with  the  ambitious  view  of  reducing,  under 
his  dominion,  the  whole  western  empire.  Constantine,  ap- 
prised of  this  design,  marched  with  apart  of  his  army  into 
Italy,  gave  battle  to  Maxentius  at  a  small  distaixe  from 
Rome,  and  defeated  totally  that  abominable  tyrant,  who, 
in  his  precipitate  flight,  fell  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  drown- 
ed. After  this  victory,  which  happened  in  the  year  312, 
Constantine,  and  his  colleague  Licinius,  immediately  grant- 
ed to  the  Christians  a  full  power  of  living  according  to  their 
own  laws  and  institutions  ;  which  power  was  specified  still 
more  clearly  in  another  edict,  drawn  up  at  Milan,  in  the 
following  year.'  Maximin,  indeed,  who  ruled  in  the  east, 
was  preparing  new  calamities  for  the  Christians,  and  threat- 
ening also  with  destruction  the  western  emperors.  But  his 
projects  were  disconcerted  by  the  victory  which  Licinius 
gained  over  his  army,  and  through  distraction  and  despair, 
he  ended  his  life  by  poison,  in  the  year  313. 

VII.  About  the  same  time,  Constantine  the  Great,  who 

had  hitherto  discovered  no  rehgious  principles  of 

o{>inbnsTon-  auy  klud,  embraced  Christianity,  in  consequence, 

cerniiie     ihe  -j  •  '  t        r  •  I  I'l  J 

faiih  of  Con-  as  it  IS  said,  01  a  miraculous  cross,  which  appeared 
to  him  in  the  air,  as  he  was  marching  toward 
Rome  to  attack  Maxentius.  But  that  this  extraordinary 
event  was  the  reason  of  his  conversion,  is  a  matter  that  has 
never  yet  been  placed  in  such  a  light,  as  to  dispel  all 
doubts  and  difficulties.  For  the  first  edict  of  Constantine 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  and  many  other  circumstances' 
that  might  be  here  alleged,  show  indeed,  that  he  was  well 
disposed  to  them  and  to  their  worship,  but  are  no  proof 
that  he  looked  upon  Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion ; 
which,  however,  would  have  been  the  natural  effect  of  a 
miraculous  conversion.  It  appears  evident,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  this  emperor  considered  the  other  religions,  and 
Sarticularly  that  which  was  handed  down  from  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  also  true  and  useful  to  mankind  ;  and  declared 
it  as  his  intention  and  desire,  that  they  should  all  be  exer- 
cised and  professed  in  the  empire,  leaving  to  each  indivi- 
dual the  liberty  of  adhering  to  that  which  he  thought  the 
best.     Constantine,  it  is  true,  did  not  remain  always  in  this 

s  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  X.  cap.  v.  p.  388.     Lactantius,  De  mortilnis  persequtU.  cap. 
slviii.  p.  1007. 
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state  of  indifference.     In  process  of  time,  he  acquired  more 
extensive  views  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  gradually  arrived  at  an  entire  per- 
suasion of  its  bearing  alone  the  sacred  marks  of  celestial 
truth,  and  of  a  divine  origin.     He  was  convinced  of  the 
falsehood  and  impiety  of  all  other  religious  institutions  ;  and 
acting   in  consequence  of  this    conviction,  he  exhorted 
earnestly  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  gospel ;    and  at 
length  emplo}  ed  all  the  force  of  his  authority  ui  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  ancient  superstition.     It  is  not  mdeed  easy,  nor 
perhaps  possible,  to  fix  precisely  the  time  when  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  Constantine  were  so  far  changed,  as  to 
render  all  religions,  but  that  of  Christ,  the  objects  of  his 
aversion.     All  that  we  know,  with  certainty,  concerning 
this  matter  is,  that  this  change  was  first  published  to  the 
world  by  the  laws  and  edicts'  which  this  emperor  issued 
out  in  the  year  324,  when,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Licinius,  he  reigned,  without  a  colleague,  sole  lord  of  the 
Roman  empire.    His  designs,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
toleratmg  no  other  form  of  worship  but  the  Christian,  were 
only  made  known  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  by  the 
edicts  he  issued  out  for  destroying  the  heathen  temples, 
and  prohibiting  sacrifices." 

viii.  The  shicerity  of  Constantine's  zeal  for  Christianity 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  it  be  maintained, 
that  the  outward  actions  of  men  are,  in  no  degree,  tiiu.'»sincerN 
a  proof  of  their  inward  sentiments.  It  must  in-  fes'".,n or"°' 
deed  be  confessed,  that  the  life  and  actions  of  this 
prince  were  not  such  as  the  Christian  reUgion  demands 
from  those  who  profess  to  believe  its  sublime  doctrines. 
It  is  also  certain,  that,  from  his  conversion  to  the  last  period 
of  his  hfe,  he  continued  in  the  state  of  a  catechumen,  and 
was  not  received  by  baptism  into  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful, until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  that  sacred  rite 
was  administered  to  him  at  Nicomedia,  by  Eusebius,  bish- 
op of  that  place.'"     But  neither  of  these  circumstances  are 

t  Eiiseb.  De  vita  Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  p.  453,  cap.  xliv.  p.  464. 

u  See  Godofred.  adcodic.  Theodosian.  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  290. 

^v  Eusebius  i'e  vita  Constantini,  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Those  who,  upon  the  authority 
of  certain  records,  whose  date  is  modern,  and  whose  credit  is  extremely  dubious,  affirm, 
that  Constantine  was  baptized  in  the  year  324  at  Rome,  by  Sylvester,  the  bishop  of  that 
city,  are  evidently  mistaken.  Those,  even  of  the  Romish  church,  who  are  the  most 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  sagacity,  reject  this  notion.  See  Noris,  Hist.  Donatist. 
torn.  iv.  opp.  p.  65.  Thorn.  Maria;  Mamachii  Origin,  et  Jintiquit.  Christian,  tom,  ii.  p. 
232. 
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sufficient  to  prove,  that  he  was  not  entirely  persuaded  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  or  that  his  profession 
of  the  gospel  was  an  act  of  pure  dissimulation.  For  it  was 
a  custom  with  many,  in  this  century,  to  put  off  their  bap- 
tism to  the  last  hour,  that  thus  immediately  after  receiving 
by  this  rite  the  remission  of  their  sins,  they  might  ascend 
pure  and  spotless  to  the  mansions  of  life  and  immortality. 
JVor  are  the  crimes  of  Constantine  any  proof  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  profession,  since  nothing  is  more  evident, 
though  it  be  strange  and  unaccountable,  than  that  many 
who  believe,  in  the  firmest  manner,  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  the  gospel,  yet  violate  its  laws  by  repeated  transgressions, 
and  live  m  contradiction  to  their  own  inward  principles. 
Another  question  of  a  different  nature  might  be  proposed 
here,  viz.  Whether  motives  of  a  worldly  kind  did  not 
contribute,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  give  Christianity,  in 
the  esteem  of  Constantine,  a  preference  to  all  other  reli- 
gious systems  ?  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  this  prince  per- 
ceived the  admirable  tendency  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  precepts,  to  promote  the  stability  of  government,  by 
preserving  the  citizens  in  their  obedience  to  the  reigning 
powers,  and  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues  that  render  a 
state  happy.  And  he  must  naturally  have  observed,  how 
defective  the  Roman  superstition  was  in  this  important 
point."" 

IX.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  that  naturally  arise  in  the 

mind,  concerning  the  miraculous  cross  that  Con- 
bvbTmin^he  stautinc   solemnly  declared   he   had   seen  about 

noon  in  the  air,  are  many  and  considerable.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those,  who  look  upon 
this  prodigy  as  a  cunning  fiction,  invented  by  the  empe- 
ror to  animate  his  troops  in  the  ensuhig  battle,  or  who 
consider  the  narration  as  wholly  fabulous.'     The  sentiment 

X  See  Eusebius,  De  vita  C'ousiani.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  421.  (EF  It  has  been  some- 
times remarked,  by  the  more  eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  history,  that  the  supersti- 
tion of  that  people,  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim  here  observes,  had  a  groat  influence 
in  keeping  them  in  their  subordination  and  allegiance.  It  is  more  particularly  observed, 
that  in  no  other  nation  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath  was  treated  with  such  respect, 
and  fulfilled  with  such  a  religious  circumspection,  and  such  an  inviolable  fidelity.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain,  that  superstition,  if  it  may  be  dexterously  turned  to 
good  purposes,  may  be  equally  employed  to  bad.  The  artifice  of  an  augur  could  have 
rendered  superstition  as  useful  to  the  inferior  designs  of  a  Tarquin  and  a  Catiline,  as  to 
the  noble  and  virtuous  purposes  of  a  Publicola  or  a  Trajan.  But  true  Christianity  can 
animate  or  encourage  to  nothing  that  is  not  just  and  good.  It  tends  to  support  govern- 
ment by  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  not  by  the  ambiguous  flight  of  birds,  and 
such  like  delusions. 

V  Hornbeck.  CommenL  ad  Bidlam  Urbani^  viii.  de  Jmagin-.  cvUii^  p.   128.    Oiselius, 
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also  of  those,  who  imagine  that  this  pretended  cross  was  no 
more  than  a  natural  plienomenon  in  a  solar  halo,  is,  per- 
haps, more  ingenious,  than  solid  and  convincing/  Nor, 
ill  the  third  place,  do  we  think  it  sufficiently  proved,  that 
the  divme  power  interposed  here  to  confirm  the  wavering 
faith  of  Constantine  by  a  stupendous  miracle.  The  only 
hypothesis,  then,'  which  remains,  is,  that  we  consider  this 
famous  cross  as  a  vision  represented  to  the  emperor  in  a 
dream,  with  the  remarkable  inscription,  hac  vince,  i.  e.  m 
this  conquer  ;  and  this  latter  opinion  is  maintained  by  au- 
thors ot  considerable  weight."' 

X.  The  joy,  with  which  the  Christians  were  elated  on  ac- 
count of  the  favourable  edicts  of  Constantme  and     Tie  ci..is. 
Licinius,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  war  which  e^;^^  'If/'Li- 
broke  out  between  these  two  princes.     Licinius  *^"""'' 
l)eing  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  the  year  314,  made  a 

Tliesmir.  .\''umism.  Jlnt'tq.  p.  463.  Tolliu?,  Preface  to  the  French  Translalion  of  Longinus, 
8S  also  his.^(/no(.  ad  Lactantium  De  Mori.  Perseqmit.  cAp.  xliv.  Christ.  Thomasius,  Ob- 
servat.  Hallens.  torn.  i.  p.  3S0. 

X  Jo.  And.  Schmidius,  Dis.  de  luna  in  cruce  lisa.  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Dis.  de  cruce  a 
Constantino  visa,  in  his  Biblioth.  Graca,  vol.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  8,  &c. 

lO^  a  This  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Mosheim  is  not  more  credible  than  the  real  appearance  of 
a  cross  in  tlie  air.  Both  events  are  recorded  by  the  same  authority.  And,  if  the  veracity 
of  Constantine,  or  of  Eusebius,  are  questioned  with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  across 
in  the  day,  they  can  scarcely  be  confided  in  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  nocturnal  vision. 
It  is  very  surprising  to  see  the  learned  authors  of  the  Universal  History  adopt,  ivithout 
exception,  all  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  concerning  the  cross,  which  are  extremely  liable 
to  suspicion  ,  which  Eusebius  himself  seems  to  have  believed  but  in  part,  and  ibr  the 
trath  of  all  w  hich  he  is  careful  not  to  make  himself  answerable.  See  that  author  De 
vita  Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 

This  whole  story  is  attended  with  difficulties,  w'hich  I'ender  it,  both  as  a  miracle  and  as 
a  fact,  extremely  dubious,  to  say  no  more.  It  will  necessarily  be  asked,  whence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  relation  of  a  fact  which  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  a  whole  armj',  is 
delivered  by  Eusebius,  upon  the  whole  credit  of  Constantine  ?  This  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, that  Eusebius  lived  and  conversed  with  many  that  must  have  been  spectators 
of  this  event,  had  it  really  happened,  and  whose  unanimous  testimony  would  have  pre- 
vented the  necessity  of  Constantine's  confirming  it  to  him  by  an  oath.  The  sole  relation 
of  one  man,  concerning  a  public  appearance,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  complete  conviction  ; 
nor  does  it  appear,  that  this  story  was  generally  believed  by  the  Christians,  or  by  others, 
since  several  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  wrote  after  Eusebius,  particularly  Ruffin  and 
Sozomen,  make  no  mention  of  this  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens.  The  nocturnal 
vision  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  generally  known  and  believed.  Upon  which  Dr. 
Lardner  makes  this  conjecture,  that  when  Constantine  first  informed  the  people  of  the 
reason  that  induced  him  to  make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  his  army,  he  alleged  nothing 
but  a  dream  for  that  purpose  ;  but  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Eusebius,  he  added  the  other  particular,  of  a  luminotis  cross,  seen  some- 
where by  him  and  his  army  in  the  daytime,  for  the  place  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  that  the 
emperor  having  related  this  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  Eusebius  thought  himself  obliged 
to  mention  it. 

aa  All  the  writers,  who  have  given  any  account  of  Constantine  the  Great,  are  carefully 
enumerated  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux.  Salut.  Evang.  toti  orbi  exer.  cap.  xii.  p.  260, 
ivho  also  mentions,  cap.  xiii.  p.  237,  the  laws  concerning  religious  matters,  which  were 
enacted  by  this  emperor,  and  digested  into  four  parts.  For  a  iull  account  of  these  laws, 
see  Jac.  Godofred.  Mnotai.  ad  Codic.  Theodos.  and  Balduinus,  in  his  Constan.  J\Iagn.  seii, 
fie  legibus  Constantini  Ecdes.  et  Civilibiis,  lib.  ii.  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published, 
T»t  Halle,  by  Gnndling,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1727. 
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treaty  of  peace  with  Constantine,  and  observed  it  during 
the  space  of  nine  years.     But  his  turbulent  spirit  rendered 
him  an  enemy  to  repose  ;  and  his  natural  violence  second- 
ed, and  still  further  incensed,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  hea- 
then priests,  armed  him  against  Constantine,  in  the  year 
324,  for  the  second  time.    During  this  war,  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  in  his  cause  all  those  who  remained  attached  to 
the  ancient  superstition,  that  thus  he  might  oppress  his 
adversary  with  nujnbers ;    and,  in  order  to  this,  he  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  their  bishops,  after  trying  them  with  torments  of 
the  most  barbarous  nature.''    But  all  his  enterprises  proved 
abortive  ;  for,  after  several  battles  fought  without  success, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  himself  at  the 
victor's  feet,  and  imploring  his  clemency  ;  which,  however, 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  was  strangled  by  the  orders 
of  Constantine,  in  the  year  S25.     After  the  defeat  of  Lici- 
nius,  the  empire  was  ruled  by  Constantine  alone  until  his 
death,  and  the  Christian  cause  experienced,  in  its  happy 
progress,  the  effects  of  his  auspicious  administration.    This 
zealous  prince  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  all 
the  authority  of  his  laws,  and  all  the  engaging  charms  of 
his  munificence  and  hberahty,  to  efface,  by  degrees,  the  su- 
perstitions of  paganism,  and  to  propagate  Christianity  in 
every  corner  of  the  Roman  empire.     He  had  learned,  no 
doubt,  from  the  disturbances  continually  excited  by  Lici- 
nius,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  empire  could  enjoy  a  fixed 
state  of  tranquillity  and  safety  as  long  as  the  ancient  super- 
stitions subsisted ;    and  therefore,  from  this  period,  he 
openly  opposed  the  sacred  rites  of  paganism,  as  a  religion 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

XI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  which  happened  m 
Thpsiateof  the  ycar  337,  his  three  sons,  Constantine  the  II. 


lindeMhr*"    Constantius,  and  Constans,  were,  in  consequence 

sons  of  Con- 
stantine tlie 
Greiti. 


of  his  appointment,  put  in  possession  of  the  em- 
pire, and  were  all  saluted  as  emperors  and  Augusti 
by  the  Roman  senate.     There  were  yet  hving  two  bro- 

b  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  x.  cap.  viii.  Id.  De  vita  Constantini,  lib.  i.  cap.  xlix.  Ju- 
lian himself,  whose  bitter  aversion  to  Constantine  gives  a  singular  degree  of  credibility 
to  his  testimony  in  this  matter,  could  not  help  confessing  that  Licinius  was  an  infamous 
tyrant,  and  a  profligate,  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  See  the  Caesars  of  Ju- 
lian, p.  222,  of  the  French  edition,  by  Spanheim.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  re- 
mark, which  has  escaped  the  learned,  and  that  is,  that  Aurelius  Victor,  in  his  book  de 
Casaribus,  cap.  xli.  p.  435,  edit.  Arntzenii,  has  mentioned  the  persecution  under  Lici- 
nius in  the  fallowing  terms :  "  Licinio  ne  insontium  quidem  ac  nobilium  philosopho- 
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thers  of  the  late  emperor,  viz.  Constantius  Dalmatius  and 
Julius  Cv.  nstaiitius,  and  they  had  several  sons.     These  the 
sons  of    ^onstantine   ordered  to  be  put  to   death,    lest 
their  ambuious  views  should  excite  troubles  in  the  empire ;" 
and  they  all  fell  victims  to  this  barbarous  order,  except 
Gallus  and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  latter 
of  whom  rose  afterward  to  the  imperial  dignity.     The  do- 
minions allotted  to  Constantine  were  Britain,   Gaul,  and 
Spam ;  but  he  did  not  possess  them  long,  for  having  made 
himself  master,  by  force,  of  several  places  belonging  to 
Constans,  this  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
in  the  year  340,  in  wliich  Constantine  lost  his  life.     Con- 
stans, who  had  received,  at  first,  for  his  portion,  Illyricum, 
Italy,  and  Africa,  added  now  the  dominions  of  the  deceased 
prince  to  his  own,  and  thus  became  sole  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces.     He  remained  in  possession  of  this  vast 
territory  until  the  year  350,  when  he  was  cruelly  assassi- 
nated by  the  orders  of  Magnentius,  one  of  his  commanders, 
who  had  revolted  and  declared  himself  emperor.     Mag- 
nentius, in  his  turn,  met  with  the  fate  he  deserved  ;  trans- 
ported with  rage  and  despair  at  his  ill  success  in  the  war 
against  Constantius,  and  apprehending  the  most  terrible 
and  ignominious  death  from  the  just  resentment  of  the  con- 
queror, he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.     Thus  Con- 
stantius, who  had,  before  this,  possessed  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  became,  in  the  year  353,  sole  lord 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Avhich  he  ruled  until  the  year  361, 
when  he  died  at  Mopsucrene,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  as 
he  was  marching  against  Juhan.     None  of  these  three  bro- 
thers possessed  the  spirit  and  genius  of  their  father.    They 
all,  indeed,  followed  his  example,  in  continuing  to  abro- 
gate and  efface  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Romans  and 
other  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  reUgion  throughout  the  empire.     This  zeal 

rum  servili  more  cruciatus  adhibiti  modum  fecere."  The  philosophers,  whom  Licinius 
is  here  said  to  have  tormented,  were,  doubtless,  the  Christians,  whom  many,  through  ig- 
norance, looked  upon  as  a  philosophical  sect.  This  passage  of  Aurelius  has  not  been 
touched  by  the  commentators,  who  are  too  generally  more  intent  upon  the  knowledge  of 
words,  than  of  things. 

Cr  c  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  principal  design  of  this  massacre  was  to  recover  the 
Provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Achaia,  which,  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  Con- 
stantine the  Great  had  given  to  young  Dalmatius,  son  to  his  brother  of  the  same  name, 
and  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  granted  to  Annibalianus,  the  brother  of  young 
Dalmatius.  Be  that  as  it  will.  Dr.  Mosheim  has  attributed  this  massacre  equally  to  the 
three  sons  of  Constantine  ;  whereas  almost  all  authors  agree  that  neither  young  Con- 
stantine, nor  Constans,  had  any  hand  in  it  at  all. 
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was,  no  doubt,  laudable  ;  its  end  was  excellent ;  biit,  in  the 
means  used  to  accomplish  it,  there  were  many  tbjnigs  wor- 
thy of  blame. 

XII.  This  flourishing  progress  of  the  Christian  religion 
Julian  at-     was  grcatly  interrupted,  and  the  church  reduced 
sS.n'^of'''  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  when  Julian,  the  son 
chiistianitj.  ^f  Julius    Constantius,    and   the  only  remaining 
branch  of  the  imperial  family,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs.    This  active  and  adventurous  prince,  after  having 
been  declared  emperor  by  the  army  in  the  year  380,  in 
consequence  of  his  exploits  among  the  Gauls,  was,  upon 
the  death  of  Constantius,  the  year  folio wmg,  confirmed  in 
the  undivided  possession  of  the  empire.     No  event  could 
be  less  favourable  to  the  Christians.     For  though  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  yet   he 
apostatized  from  that  divine  religion,  and  employed  all  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  expiring  superstitions  of  polytheisni  to 
their  former  vigour,  credit,  and  lustre.     This  apostacy  of 
Julian,  from  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  was  owing,  partly,  to  his  aversion  to  the  Constantine 
family,  who  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
father,  brother,  and  kinsmen  ;  and  partly  to  the  artifices  of 
the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  abused  his  credulity,  and 
flattered  his  ambition,  by  fictitious  miracles  and  pompous 
predictions.    It  is  true,  this  prince  seemed  averse  to  the  use 
of  violence,  in  propagating  superstition,  and  suppressing 
the  truth ;  nay,  he  carried  the  appearances  of  moderation 
and  impartiality  so  far,  as  to  allow  his  subjects  a  full  power 
of  judging  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and  of  wor- 
shipping the  Deity  in  the  manner  they  thought  the  most 
I'ational.     But,  under  this  mask  of  moderation,  he  attacked 
Christianity  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  most  consummate  dexterity.     By  art  and 
stratagem  he  undermined  the  church,  removing  the  privi- 
leges that  were  granted  to  Christians  and  their  spiritual  ru- 
lers ;  shutting  up  the  schools  in  which  they  taught  philoso- 
phy and  the  liberal  arts ;  encouraging  the  sectaries  and 
schismatics,  who  brought  dishonour  upon  the  gospel  by 
their  divisions ;  composing  books  against  the  Christians, 
and  using  a  variety  of  other  means  to  bring  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  ruin  and  contempt.     Julian  extended  his  vievv  s  yet 
further,  and  was  meditating  projects  of  a  still  more  fonni- 
dable  nature  asiainst  the  Christian  church,  which  would 
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have  felt,  no  doubt,  the  fatal  and  ruinous  effects  of  his  in- 
veterate hatred,  if  he  had  returaed  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war,  which  he  entered  into  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  empire.  But  in  this  war,  which  was  rash- 
ly undertaken  and  imprudently  conducted,  he  fell  by  the 
lance  of  a  Persian  soldier,  and  expired  in  his  tent,  in  the 
32d  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  alone,  after  the  death 
of  Constantius,  twenty  months. " 

XIII.  It  is  to  me  just  matter  of  suq^rise  to  find  Julian 
placed,  by  many  learned  and  judicious  writers,*"  ^.^  ^jj^..^^.^, 
among  the  greatest  heroes  that  shine  forth  in  the 
annals  of  time  ;  nay,  exalted  above  ail  the  princes  and  le- 
gislators that  have  been  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  government»  Such  writers  must  either  be  too  far 
blinded  by  prejudice,  to  perceive  the  truth  ;  or,  they  must 
never  have  perused,  with  any  degree  of  attention,  those 
works  of  Julian  that  are  still  extant ;  or,  if  neither  of  these 
be  their  case,  they  must,  at  least,  be  ignorant  of  that  which 
constitutes  true  greatness.  The  real  character  of  Julian 
has  few  hues  of  that  uncommon  merit  that  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it ;  for,  if  we  set  aside  his  genius,  of  which  his 
works  give  no  very  high  idea  ;  if  we  except,  moreover,  his 
military  courage,  his  love  of  letters,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  that  vain  and  fanatical  philosophy,  which  was  known 
by  tlie  name  of  modern  Platonism,  we  shall  find  nothing 
remaining  that  is,  in  any  measure,  worthy  of  praise,  or 
productive  of  esteem.  Besides,  the  qualities  now  mentioned 
were,  in  him,  counterbalanced  by  the  most  opprobrious 
defects.  He  was  a  slave  to  superstition,  than  whicii  nothing 
is  a  more  evident  mark  of  a  narrow  soul,  of  a  mean  and 
abject  spirit.  His  thirst  of  glory  and  popular  applause 
were  excessive  even  to  puerility ;  his  credulity  and  levity 
surpass  the  powers  of  description  ;  a  low  cunning,  and  a 
profound  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  had  acquired,  in  his 
mind,  the  force  of  predominant  habits  ;  and  all  this  was 
accompanied  with  a  total  and  perfect  ignorance  of  true 

d  For  a  full  account  of  this  emperor,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult,  beside  Tillemont  and 
other  common  writers,  La  vie  de  Julien,  par  VMhe  Bletterie,  which  is  a  most  accurate 
and  elegant  production.  See  also  The  Life  and  Character  of  Julian,  illustrated  in  seven 
dissertations,  by  Des  Voeux,  Ezech.  Spanhem.  Prmfat.  et  adriot.  ad  opp.  J ulisim ;  and 
Fabricii,  Lux  Evangel,  totiorbi  exoriens,  cap.  xiv.  p.  294. 

e  Montesquieu,  in  chap.  x.  of  the  xxivth  book  of  his  work,  entitled,  L'Esprit  des  loiXj, 
speaks  of  Julian  in  the  following  terms  :  "  li  n'ya  point  eu  apres  !ui  de  Prince  plu?; 
•iigne  de  gouverner  des  hommes." 

VOL,  I,  5J.«? 
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philosophy/  So  that,  though,  in  some  things,  Juhan  ma^ 
be  allowed  to  have  excelled  the  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  yet  it  must  be  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
was,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  Constantine  himself, 
whom,  upon  all  occasions,  he  loads  with  the  most  licen- 
tious invectives,  and  treats  with  the  utmost  disdain. 
xiVi  As  Julian  affected,  in  general,  to  appear  moderate 

in  religious  matters,  unwilling  to  trouble  any  on 
tempt  in  vnin  accouut  oi  tiieir  laith,  or  to  seem  averse  to  any 
tempie'of  je':  sect  or  party,  so  to  the  Jews,  in  particular,  he  ex-- 

tended  so  far  the  marks  of  his  mdulgence,  as  to 
permit  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  set  about  this  important  work  ;  from  which,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  desist,  before  they  had  even  begun  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  edifice.  For,  while  they 
were  removing  the  rubbish,  formidable  balls  of  fire,  issuing 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  dreadful  noise,  dispersed  both  the 
works  and  the  workmen,  and  repeated  earthquakes  filled 
the  spectators  of  this  astonishing  phenomenon  with  terror 
and  dismay.  This  signal  event  is  attested  in  a  manner 
that  renders  its  evidence  irresistible,^'  though,  as  usually 
happens  in  cases  of  that  nature,  the  Christians  have  em- 
belhshed  it  by  augmenting  rashly  the  number  of  the 
miracles  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  upon 
that  occasion.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  may  fur- 
nish matter  of  dispute  ;  and  learned  men  have,  in  effect, 
been  divided  upon  that  point.  All,  however,  who  consider 
the  matter  Avith  attention  and  impartiality,  will  perceive  the 
strongest  reasons  for  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who 
attribute  this  event  to  the  almighty  interposition  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  nor  do  the  arguments  offered,  b}^  some, 
to  prove  it  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  or  those  alleged  by 
others  to  persuade  us  that  it  was  the  result  of  artifice  and 
unposture,  contain  any  thing  that  may  not  be  refuted  with 
the  utmost  facility.'' 

^CT  f  Nothing  can  afibrd  a  more  evident  proof  of  Julian's  ignorance  of  the  true  philo- 
sophy, than  his  known  attachment  to  the  study  of  magic,  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  omit- 
ted in  his  enumeration  of  the  defects  and  extravagances  of  this  prince. 

g  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Lux  Evang.  totiorbi  exoriens,  p.  124,  where  all  the  testimonies 
of  this  remarkable  event  are  carefully  assembled  ;  see  also  Moyle's  Posthumous  Works, 
p.  101,  &c. 

h  The  truth  of  this  miracle  is  denied  by  the  famous  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  torn, 
iv.  p.  1257,  against  whom  Cuper  has  taken  the  afiirmativc,  and  defended  it  in  liis  Let- 
ters published  by  Bayer,  p.  400.  A  most  ingenious  discourse  has  been  published  lately 
in  defence  of  this  miracle,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  under  the  title  of  Julian  ;  or 
A  discourse  concerning  the.  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption.  S^c.  in  which  the  objections  of 
Ba?iiage  are  particularly  examined  and  refuted. 
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XV.  Upon  the  death  of  Juhan,  the  suffrages  of  the  army 
were  united  in  favour  of  Jovian,  who,  accordingly,  -ri,^  state  of 
succeeded  him  in  the  imperial  dignity.  After  a  lir  u!e'deaiu 
reign  of  seven  months,  Jovian  died  in  the  year  "^^"'*^" 
364,  and  therefore  had  not  time  to  execute  any  thing  of 
importance.'  The  emperors  who  succeeded  him,  in  this 
century,  were  Valentinian  I.  Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian 
II.  and  Honorius,  who  professed  Christianity,  promoted  its 
progress,  and  endeavoured,  though  not  all  with  equal  zeal, 
to  root  out  entirely  the  Gentile  superstitions.  In  this  they 
were  ail  surpassed  by  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
in  this  century,  viz.  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  came  to  the 
empire  in  the  year  379,  and  died  in  the  year  395.  As  long 
as  tliis  prince  lived,  he  exerted  himself,  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  effectual  manner,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  pagan 
superstitions  throughout  all  the  provinces,  and  enacted  se- 
vere laws  and  penalties  against  such  as  adhei'ed  to  them. 
His  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius  pursued  with  zeal,  and 
not  without  success,  the  same  end ;  so  that  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century,  the  Gentile  religions  declined  apace, 
and  had  also  no  prospect  left  of  recovering  their  primitive 
authority  and  splendour. 

XVI.  It  is  true,  that,  notwithstanding  ail  this  zeal  and 
severity  of  the  Christian  emperors,  there  still  re-  Remains  oi 
mained  in  several  places,  and  especially  in  the  I'^e^"*"™- 
remoter  provinces,  temples  and  religious  rites  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  pagan  deities.  And  indeed,  when  we 
look  attentively  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
execution  of  those  rigorous  laws,  that  were  enacted  against 
the  worshippers  of  the  gods,  was  rather  levelled  at  the  mul- 
titude, than  at  persons  of  eminence  and  distinction.  For 
it  appears,  that,  both  during  the  reign,  and  after  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  many  of  the  most  honourable  and  important 
posts  were  filled  by  persons,  whose  aversion  to  Christiani- 
ty, and  whose  attachment  to  paganism,  were  sufficiently 
known.  The  example  of  Libanius  alone  is  an  evident 
proof  of  this  ;  since,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  and  open 
enmity  to  the  Christians,  he  was  raised  by  Theodosius  him- 
self to  the  high  dignity  of  prefect,  or  chief  of  the  Pretorian 
guards.    It  is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  ex^ 

i  See  Bletterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  vol.  ii.  published  at  Paris  in  1748,  in  which  the  Life  of 
Julian,  by  the  same  author,  is  further  illustrated,  and  some  productions  of  that  empefoj- 
translated  into  French 
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cutioii  of  the  severe  laws  enacted  a<i;ainst  the  pagans,  there 
was  an  exception  made  in  favour  of  philosophers,  rhetori- 
cians, and  military  leaders,  oil  accomit  of  the  important 
services  which  they  were  supposed  to  render  to  the  state, 
and  that  they  of  consequence  enjoyed  more  hberty  in  re- 
ligious matters,  than  the  inferior  orders  of  men.  -^ 

XVII.  This  peculiar  regard  shown  to  the  philosophers 
The  efforts  ^^d  rlietoriciaiis  will,  no  doubt,  appear  surprising 

Sl^rs'J;'ai'nst  wheu  it  is  coHsidcred,  that  all  the  force  of  their 
chnstianity.  gemus,  aud  all  the  resources  of  their  art  were  em- 
ployed against  Christianity ;  and  that  those  very  sages, 
whose  schools  were  reputed  of  such  utility  to  the  state, 
were  the  very  persons  who  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
truth  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind. 
Hierocles,the  great  ornament  of  the  Platonic  school,  wrote, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  two  books  against  the 
Christians,  in  which  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus.  This 
presumption  was  chastised  witli  great  spirit  by  Eusebius, 
in  a  particular  treatise  written  expressly  in  answer  to 
Hierocles.  Lactantius  takes  notice  of  another  philosopher, 
who  composed  three  books  to  detect  the  pretended  errors 
of  the  Christians,*'  but  does  not  mention  his  name.  After 
the  time  of  Constantme  the  Great,  beside  the  long  and  la- 
borious work  which  JuHan  wrote  against  the  followers  of 
Christ,  Himerius'  and  Libanius,  in  their  pubUc  harangues, 
and  Eunapius,  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  exhausted 
all  their  rage  and  bitterness  in  their  etibrts  to  defame  the 
Christian  religion  ;  while  the  calumnies,  that  abounded  in 
the  discourses  of  the  one,  and  the  writings  of  the  other, 
passed  unpunished. 

XVIII.  The  prejudice  which  the  Christian  cause  received, 
Thepreju-  ^^  thls  ccutury,  from  the  stratagems  of  these  phi- 

tliecmtsnan  losophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  were  elated  with 
edTomThe'"  ^  presumptuous  notion  of  their  knowledge,  and 
i.hu,)iophers.  prepossessed  with  a  bitter  aversion  to  the  gospel, 
was  certainly  very  considerable.  Many  examples  concm' 
to  prove  this ;  and  particularly  that  of  Julian,  who  was  se- 
duced by  the  artifices  of  these  corrupt  sophists.  The  effects 
of  their  disputes  and  declamations  were  not,  indeed,  the 
§ame  upon  all ;  some,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  su- 

k  histitut.  Dimn.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  p.  535. 

\  See  Photius  Biblioth.  Cod.  Cap.  Ixv.  p.  3.55. 
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perior  wisdom,  and  who,  either  from  moderation  or  in- 
difference, professed  to  pursue  a  middle  way  in  these  reli- 
gious controversies,  composed  matters  in  the  following- 
manner  ;  they  gave  so  far  their  ear  to  the  interpretations 
and  discoiu'ses  of  the  rhetoricians,  as  to  form  to  themselves 
a  middle  kmd  of  religion,  between  the  ancient  theology 
and  the  new  doctrine  that  was  now  propagated  in  the  em- 
pire ;  and  they  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  same  truths 
which  Christ  taught,  had  been  for  a  long  time  concealed, 
by  the  priests  of  the  gods,  under  the  veil  of  ceremonies» 
fables,  and  allegorical  represenations.'"  Of  this  number 
were  Ammianus  Marcellinvis,  a  man  of  singular  merit; 
Themistius,  an  orator  highly  distmguished  by  his  uncom- 
mon eloquence  and  the  eminence  of  liis  station  ;  Chalcidi- 
vis,  a  philosopher,  and  others,  who  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
the  two  religions,  when  properly  interpreted  and  under- 
stood, agreed  perfectly  well  in  the  main  points ;  and  that 
therefore,  neither  the  religion  of  Christ,  nor  that  of  the 
gods,  were  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 

XIX.  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  Constantine  and 
his  successors  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  p,oc,essrf 
Christianity,  and  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  ^'"'*"''"'i>'- 
church,  prevent  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations,  which  received  the  gospel."  It 
appears  highly  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that 
both  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  were  enhghten- 
ed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  not  long  after  the  first 

O'  m  This  notion,  absurd  as  it  is,  has  been  revived,  in  th?  most  extravagant  manner, 
in  a  work  published  at  Harderwyk  in  Guelderland,  in  the  vear  1757,  by  Mr.  Strucht- 
meyer,  professor  of  eloquence  and  languages  in  that  university.  In  this  work,  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  Symbolical  Hercules,  the  learned  and  wrong-headed  author  main- 
tains, as  he  had  also  done  in  a  preceding  work,  entith  d,  Jin  Explication  of  the  Pagan  The- 
ology, that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  emblematically  represented  in  the 
heathen  mythology ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  inventors  of  that  mythology  knew 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  descend  upon  earth  ;  believed  in  Christ  as  the  only  fountain 
of  salvation  ;  were  persuaded  of  his  future  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection;  and 
had  acquired  all  this  knowledge  and  faith  by  the  perusal  of  a  Bible  much  older  than 
either  Moses  or  Abraham,  &c.  The  pagan  doctors,  thus  instructed,  according  to  Mr. 
Struchtmeyer,  in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  taught  these  truths  under  the  veil  of 
emblems,  types,  a.m\  figures.  Jupiter,  represented  the  (rue  God  ;  Juno,  who  was  obsti- 
nate and  imgovernable,  was  the  emblem  of  the  ancient  Israel ;  the  chaste  Diana,  was  a 
type  of  the  Christian  church;  Hercules  was  the  figure,  or  forervinner  of  Christ ;  Amphi- 
tryon, was  Joseph  ;  the  two  serpents,  that  Hercules  killed  in  his  cradle,  were  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  &c.  Such  are  the  principal  lines  of  Mr.  Struchtmeyer's  system, 
which  shows  the  sad  havoc  that  a  warm  imagination,  undirected  by  a  just  and  solid 
judgment,  makes  in  religion.  It  is,  however,  honourable  perhaps  to  the  present  age, 
that  a  system,  from  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  other  philosophers  of  old  derived 
applause,  will  be  generally  looked  upon,  at  present,  as  entitling  its  restorer  to  a  place  in 
Bedlam. 

n  Gaudentii  vita  Philastrii,  §  3.  Philastrius,  De  hares.  Prczf.  p.  5,  edit.  Fabricii  So- 
crates, Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i,  cap.  xix.  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Chronograph,  p.  234,  edit.  Paris. 
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rise  of  Christianity.  Tiie  Armenian  church  was  not, 
however,  completely  formed  and  estabHshed  before  this 
century  ;  in  the  commencement  of  which  Gregory,  the  son 
of  Anax,  who  is  commonly  called  the  enlightener,  from  his 
having  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  Armenian  superstitions, 
converted  to  Christianity  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
all  the  nobles  of  his  court.  In  consequence  of  this,  Grego- 
ry was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Armenians,  by  Leontius 
bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  his  ministry  was  crowned  with 
such  success,  that  the  whole  province  was  soon  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith." 

XX.  Toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  certain  person, 
named  Frumentius,  came  from  Egypt  to  Abassia. 
Ab!;Ss'oT  or  Ethiopia,  whose  inhabitants  derived  the  name 
Ethiopians  ^^  AxumitsB  from  Axuma,  the  capital  city  of  that 
country.  He  made  known  among  this  people  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  admmistered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to 
their  king,  and  to  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction  at 
his  court.  As  Frumentius  was  returning  from  hence  into 
Egypt,  he  received  consecration  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Axumitse,  or  Ethiopians,  from  Athanasius.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  Ethiopian  church  has,  even  to  our  times, 
been  considered  as  the  daughter  of  the  Alexandrian,  from 
which  it  also  receives  its  bishop."" 

The  light  of  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  Iberia,  a 
Aad  Geor-  provlucc  of  Asla,  now  called  Georgia,  m  the  fol- 
gians.  lowmg  manner ;  a  certain  woman  was  carried 
into  that  comitry  as  a  captive,  durmg  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  her  miracles,  and 
the  remarkable  sanctity  of  her  Hfe  and  manners,  she  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  kuig  and  queen,  that  they 
abandoned  their  false  gods,  embraced  the  i'aith  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  sent  to  Constantinople  for  proper  persons  to  give 
them  and  their  people  a  more  satisfactory  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  rehgion.'' 

o  J^arratio  de  rebus  Armenim  in  Franc  Comdefisii  Jiuctario  Biblioth.  Patrum  Grcecor, 
torn.  ii.  p.  287.  Mich.  Lequien,  Oriens  Christiarms,  torn.  i.  p.  419,  1356.  Jo.  Joach- 
Schroderi  Thesaur.  ligucz  Jinaema.,  p.  i49. 

p  Athanasius,  .^poiog-.  ad  Constantiwn,  torn.  i.  opp.  part  ii.  p.  315,  edit.  Benedict.  So- 
crates et  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  book  i.  ch.  xix.  of  the  former,  book  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  of  the 
latter.  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  54.  Ludolf.  Comment,  ad  Hist, 
JEtliiopic.  p.  281.  Hier.  Lobo,  Voyage  d'  Myssinie,  torn.  ii.  p.  13.  Justus  Fontaninus, 
Hist.  Litter.  Aquileia,  p.  174. 

q  Rufinus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii,  cap.  v.  Lequien, 
firiens  Chris,  torn.  i.  p.  1333. 
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XXI.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Goths,  who  had  inhabit- 
ed Thrace,  Moesia,  and  Dacia,  had  received  the 
knowledge  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  "  ^""''' 
tianity  before  tliis  century ;  and  Theophikis,  their  bishop, 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice.  Constantine  the  Great, 
after  having  vanquished  them  and  the  Sarmatians,  enga- 
ged great  numbers  of  them  to  become  Christians/  But  still 
a  large  body  continued  in  their  attachment  to  their  ancient 
superstition,  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Vaiens.  This 
prince  permitted  them  indeed,  to  pass  the  Danube,  and  to 
inhabit  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace ;  but  it  was  on  condition, 
that  they  should  Mve  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
embrace  the  profession  of  Christianity,'  which  condition 
was  accepted  by  their  king  Fritigern.  The  celebrated 
Ulphilus,  bishop  of  those  Goths,  who  dwelt  in  Moesia, 
lived  in  this  century,  and  distinguished  himself  much  by 
his  o;enius  and  piet}^  Among  other  eminent  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  he  invented  a  set  of 
letters  for  their  peculiar  use,  and  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Gothic  language.' 

XXII.  There  remained  still,  in  the  European  provinces, 
an  incredible  number  of  persons  who  adhered  to  Amm,  the 
the  worship  of  the  gods;  and  though  the  Christian  ^""''^ 
bishops  continued  then'  pious  efforts  to  gain  them  over  to 
the  gospel,  3^et  the  success  was,  by  no  means,  proportion- 
able to  their  diligence  and  zeal,  and  the  work  of  conversion 
went  on  but  slowly.  In  Gaul,  the  great  and  venerable 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  set  about  this  important  work 
with  tolerable  success.  For,  in  his  various  voyages  amono- 
the  Gauls,  he  converted  many,  every  where, by  the  eneroy 
of  his  discourses,  and  by  the  power  of  his  miracles,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Sulpitius  8everus  in  this 
matter.  He  destroyed  also  the  temples  of  the  gods,  pulled 
down  their  statues,"  and  on  all  these  accounts  merited  the 
high  and  honourable  title  of  Apostle  of  the  Gauls. 

V  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii. 

s  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxiii.  Lequien,  Orietis  Chris,  torn.  i.  p.  1240, 
Eric.  Benzelius,  Prccf.  ad  (luatuor  Evangelia  Gothica,  qucE  Ulphilae  tribuntur  cap.  v. 
p.  xviii.  published  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1750,  in  4to. 

t  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovii  Historia  Germanorum,  torn.  i.  p.  317,  torn.  ii.  not.  p.  40.  .3cta 
SS.  Maria,  toni.  iii.  p.  619.     Benzelius,  loc.  citat.  cap.  viii.  p.  xxx. 

u  See  Sulpit.  Severus,  Dial.  i.  De  Vita  Martitii,  cap.  xiii.  p.  20,  cap.  xv.  p.  22,  ca'p, 
■vU.  p.  25.     Dial.  ii.  p.  106,  edit.  Hier.  aPrato,  Verona,  1741. 
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XXIII.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  victories  of  Con-- 
stantine  the  Great,  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
.,rsonm"y''  the  dcsirc  of  pleasing  this  mighty  conqueror,  and 
c  angt..  j^.^  imperial  successors,  were  the  weighty  argu- 
ments that  moved  whole  nations,  as  well  as  particular  per- 
sons,  to  embrace  Christianity.  None,  however,  that  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  transactions  of  this  period  of 
time,  will  attribute  the  whole  progress  of  Christianity  to 
these  causes.  For  it  is  imdeniably  manifest,  that  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  of  the  bishops,  and  other  pious  men,  the 
innocence  and  sanctity  which  shone  forth  with  such  lustre 
in  the  lives  of  many  Christians,  the  translations  that  were 
published  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  intrinsic  beautj' 
and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  made  as  strong 
and  deep  impressions  upon  some,  as  worldly  views  and 
selfish  considerations  did  upon  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  attributed  to  Antony,  Paul  the  hermit, 
and  Martin,  I  give  them  up  without  the  least  difficulty,  and 
join  with  those  who  treat  these  pretended  prodigies  with 
the  contempt  the}^  deserve.'^  I  am  also  willing  to  grant, 
that  many  events  have  been  rashly  esteemed  miraculous, 
which  were  the  result  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature;  and 
also  that  several  pious  frauds  have  been  imprudently  made 
use  of,  to  give  new  degrees  of  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
Christian  cause.  But  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  assent 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain,  that,  in  this  centurj^, 
miracles  had  entirely  ceased ;  and  that  at  this  period,  the 
Christian  church  was  not  favoured  with  any  extraordinary 
or  supernatural  mark  of  a  divine  power  engaged  in  it» 
cause.' 

xxiv.  The  Christianswho lived miderthe  Romangovern- 
ment  was  not  afflicted  with  any  severe  calamities 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  except 
those  which  they  suffered  during  the  troubles  and  commo- 
tions raised  by  Licinius,  and  under  the  transitory  reign  of 
Julian.  Their  tranquillity  however  was,  at  different  times, 
disturbed  in  several  places.  Among  others,  Athanaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  persecuted,  for  some  time,  with  bitter- 
ly Hier.  a  Prato,  in  his  preface  to  Sulpitius  Severus,  p.  13,  disputes  warmly  in  favour 
i)f  tlie  rairaclfs  of  Martin,  and  also  of  the  other  prodigies  of  this  century. 

X  See  Eusebius's  book  against  Hierocles,  ch.  iv.  p.  431,  edit.  Olearii ;  as  also  Henr, 
Dodwell,  Diss.  ii.  in  Irenaum,  §  55,  p.  195.  ID"  See  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry  into 
>hs  Miraculous  Powers,  ivhich  are  said  tu  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church,  &c.  in 
vhich  a  very  different  opinion  is  maintained.  See,  however,  on  the  other  sifle,  th'^ 
■\n<w>^\:=;  of  r,}!ur'.'h  and  DodweU  to  Middleton's  Jnouiry. 
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iiess,  that  part  of  the  Gothic  nation  which  had  embraced 
Christianity.''  In  the  remoter  provinces,  the  pagans  often 
defended  their  ancient  superstitions  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  massacred  the  Christians,  who,  in  the  propagation  of 
their  religion,  were  not  always  sufficiently  attentive,  either 
to  the  lilies  of  prudence,  or  the  dictates  of  humanity/  The 
Christians  who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire,  had  a  harder  fate.  Sapor  II.  king  of  Persia, 
vented  his  rage  against  those  of  his  dominions  in  three 
dreadfiil  persecutions.  The  first  of  these  happened  in  the 
18th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  prince  ;  the  second,  in  the 
.30th,  and  the  third,  in  the  31st  year  of  the  same  reign.  This 
last  was  the  most  cruel  and  destructive  of  the  three;  it 
carried  off  an  incredible  number  of  Christians,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  space  of  forty  years,  having  commenced 
in  the  year  330,  and  ceased  only  in  370.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  religion  of  the  Christians,  but  the  ill  grounded 
suspicion  of  their  treasonable  designs  against  the  state,  that 
drew  upon  them  this  terrible  calamity.  For  the  magi  and 
the  Jews  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch,  that  all  the  Chris- 
tians were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  that  Symeon,  archbishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon, 
sent  to  Constantinople  intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in 
Persia."" 

y  See  Theodor.  Ruinarti  .^cta  martyr,  sincera,  and  there  Jlcta  S.  Sabce,  p.  598. 

z  See  Ambrosius,  De  Officii.i,  lib.  i.  cap.  xlii.  §  17. 

a  See  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i  xiii.  There  is  a  particular  and  express 
account  of  this  persecution  in  the  BihUolhec.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  6, 
16,  181,  lom.  iii.  p.  52,  with  which  it  will  be  proper  to  compare  the  preface  of  the  learned 
Asseman,  to  his  Acln  martyrum  oriental.  ;t  occidental,  published  in  two  volumes,  in  folio, 
at  Home,  in  the  year  1748  ;  as  this  author  ha?  published  the  Persian  Martyrology,  in  Sy- 
riac,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  enriched  this  valuable  work  with  many  excellent  obr 
servations. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  THE  HISTORY  OF  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Philology,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  liistory,  were  the 
The  Slate  of  branclies  of  science  particularly  cultivated  at  this 

learniMg.  tioie,  by  thosc,  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
who  were  desirous  to  make  a  figure  m  the  learned  world. 
But  though  several  persons  of  both  nations  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  reputation  by  their  literary  pursuits,  yet 
they  came  all  far  short  of  the  summit  of  fame.  The  best 
poets  of  this  period,  such  as  Ausonius,  appear  insipid,  harsh, 
and  inelegant,  when  compared  with  the  subhme  bards  of 
the  Augustan  age.  The  rhetoricians,  departing  now  from 
the  noble  simplicity  and  majesty  of  the  ancients,  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  fallacious  art  of  pompous  declamation ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  historical  writers  were  more 
set  upon  embelhshing  their  narrations  with  vain  and  tawdry 
ornaments,  than  upon  rendering  them  mteresting  by  their 
order,  perspicuity,  and  truth. 

II.  Almost  all  the  philosophers  of  this  age  were  of  that 

sect  which  we  have  already  distinguished  by  the 
<ifth,  ,>iaT"nic  title  of  modern  platoiiics.     It  is  not  therefore  sur- 

prismg,  that  we  find  the  principles  of  platonism  in 
all  the  writings  of  the  Christians.  The  number,  however, 
of  these  pliilosophers  was  not  so  considerable  in  the  west 
as  in  the  eastern  countries.  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis  ex- 
plained, m  Syria,  the  pliilosophy  of  Plato,  or  rather  pro- 
pagated his  own  particular  opinions  under  that  respectable 
name.  He  was  an  obscure  and  credulous  man,  and  hjs 
turn  of  mind  was  highly  superstitious  and  chimerical,  as 
his  writings  abundantly  testify.''     His  successors  were, 

\KT  b  Dr.  Mosheim  speaks  here  of  only  one  Jamblichus,  though  there  were  three 
persons  who  bore  that  name.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the  author 
of  those  works  that  have  reached  our  times  under  the  name  of  Jamblichus  ;  but  whoever 
it  was,  he  does  not  certainly  deserve  so  mean  a  character  as  our  learned  historian  here 
sives  hirn. 
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^desius,  Maximus,  and  others,  whose  folHes  and  puerili- 
ties are  exposed,  at  length,  by  Eunapius.  Hypatia,  a 
female  philosopher  of  distinguished  merit  and  learning, 
Isidorus,  Olympiodorns,  Synesius,  afterward  a  semi-chris- 
tian,  with  others  of  inferior  reputation,  were  the  principal 
persons  concerned  in  propagating  this  new  modification  of 
platonism. 

III.  As  the  emperor  Julian  was  passionately  attached  io 
this  sect,  which  his  writings  aliundantly  prove,  he 
employed  every  method  to  mcrease  its  authority 

and  lustre,  and  for  that  purpose,  engaged  in  its  cause 
several  men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  exalting  its  merit  and  excellence.''  But  after  his 
death,  a  dreadful  storm  of  persecution  arose,  under  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  against  the  platonists;  many  of 
who*n,  being  accused  of  magical  practices,  and  other  hein- 
ous crimes,  were  capitally  convicted.  During  these  com- 
motions, Maximus,  the  master  and  favourite  of  JuHan,  by 
whose  persuasions  this  emperor  had  been  engaged  to  re- 
noimce  Christianity,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
magic,  was  put  to  death  with  several  others.''  It  is  proba- 
ble indeed,  that  the  friendship  and  intimacy  that  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  apostate  emperor  and  these  pretended 
sages  Avere  greater  crimes,  in  the  eye  of  Valentinian,  than 
either  their  philosophical  system  or  their  magic  arts.  And 
hence  it  happened,  that  such  of  the  sect  as  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  court,  were  not  involved  in  the  dangers  or 
calamities  of  this  persecution. 

IV.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  Chris- 
tians applied  themselves  with  more  zeal  and  dili-  jhe  state 
gence  to  the  study  of  pliilosophy  and  of  the  hberal  among"«hf 
arts,  than  they  had  formerly  done.     The  emperors  <^'"*"''«"«- 
encouraged  this  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  left  no  means 
unemployed  to  excite  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  literary  emu- 
lation among  the  professors  of  Christianity.     For  this  pur- 
pose, schools  were  estabhshed  in  many  cities.     Libraries 
were  also  erected,  and  men  of  learning  and  genius  were 
nobly  recompensed  by  the  honours  and  advantages  that 

c  See  the  learned  Baron  Ezekiel  Spanlieim's  Preface  to  the  works  of  Julian  ;  and  that 
also  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  French  translation  of  Julian's  Cmsars,  p.  Ill,  and  his 
annotations  to  the  latter,  p.  234  ;  see  also  Bletterie,  Vie  de  VEmpereur  Jidien,  lib.  i.  p.  26. 

d  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Historiarum,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  i.  p.  556,  edit.  Valesii.  Bletterie, 
Vie  de  Mien,  p.  30—155,  159,  and  Vie  dejovien,  torn.  i.  p.  194. 
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were  attached  to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  and  arts.*  All 
this  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  successful  execution 
of  the  scheme  that  was  laid  for  abrogating,  by  degrees,  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  For  the  ancient  religion  was  main- 
tained, and  its  credit  supported,  by  the  erudition  and  talents 
which  distinguished  in  so  many  places  the  sages  of  pagan- 
ism. And  there  was  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
truth  might  suifer,  if  the  Christian  youth,  for  want  of  proper 
masters  and  instructers  of  their  own  religion,  should  ha  e 
recourse,  for  their  education,  to  the  schools  of  the  pagan 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians. 

V.  From  what  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  state 
„     .        of  learninff  among:  the  Christians,  we  would  not 

Many  illite-       ,  ^  i       i  ^        I  •  «11 

rate  chiis-  have  any  conclude,  that  an  acquamtance  with  the 
sciences  was  become  universal  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  For  as  yet  there  was  no  law  enacted,  which  exclu- 
ded the  ignorant  and  ilhterate  from  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments and  offices  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  part, 
both  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  were  men  entirely  des- 
titute of  all  learnmg  and  education.  Beside,  that  savage 
and  iUiterate  paily,  who  looked  upon  all  sorts  of  erudition, 
particularly  that  of  a  philosophical  kind,  as  pernicious  and 
even  destructive  to  true  piety  and  rehgion,  increased  both 
in  number  and  authority.  The  ascetics,  monks,  and  her- 
mits, augmented  the  strength  of  this  barbarous  faction ;  and 
not  only  the  women,  but  also  all  who  took  solemn  looks, 
sordid  garments,  and  a  love  of  soUtude  for  real  piety,  and  in 
this  number  we  comprehend  the  generality  of  mankind, 
were  vehemently  prepossessed  in  their  favour. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Ci3NCEnNING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTORS,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

i.  CoNSTANTiNE  the  Great  made  no  essential  alterations 
The  form  of  1^^  ^^6  form  of  govemmeut  that  took  place  in  the 
i^uhechru-  Christian  church  before  his  tune ;  he  only  corrected 
tian  church.   j|-  jjj  gome  partlculars,  and  gave  it  a  greater  extent. 

e  See  Godofred,  ad  Codicis  Theodos.  tihdos  de  professoribus  el  artibtis  Uberalibus.  Franc» 
Salduinus  in  Constantino  M.  p.  122.  Herm.  Couringii  Dissert,  de  studiis  Roma  (t  Con- 
?ffi.ntinop.  at  the  end  of  his  x^ntiqnitates  Academeca:. 
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For,  though  he  permitted  the  church  to  remain  a  body 
pohtic  distinct  from  that  of  the  state,  as  it  had  formerly 
been,  yet  he  assumed  to  himself  the  supreme  power  over 
this  sacred  body,  and  the  right  oi  modellirg  and  governing 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  be  most  condjcive  to  the 
public  good.  1  his  right  he  eiijoyed  ..vithout  any  opposition, 
as  none  of  the  bishops  presumed  to  cali  his  aLaicrity  in 
question.  The  people  tiierefore  continued,  as  usual,  to 
choose  freely  their  bishops  and  their  teachers.  The  bishop 
governed  the  church,  and  mai  aged  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  city  or  district,  where  he  presided,  in  council  with 
the  presbyters,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  suffrages  of 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  people.  The  provincial 
bishops,  assembled  in  council,  dehberated  together  con- 
cerning those  matters  that  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
churches  of  a  whole  province,  as  also  concerning  religious 
controversies,  tiie  forms  and  rites  of  divine  service,  and 
other  things  of  like  moment.  To  these  lesser  courscils 
which  were  composed  of  the  ecclesiastical  deputies,  of  one 
or  more  provinces,  were  afterward  added  cecumenical 
councils,  consisting  of  commissioners  from  all  the  churches 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  which,  consequently,  repre- 
sented the  church  universal.  I'hese  were  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  who  assembled  the  first  of 
these  universal  councils  at  Nice.  This  prince  thought  it 
equitable,  that  questions  of  superior  importance,  and  such 
as  intimately  concerned  the  interests  of  Christianity  in 
general,  should  be  examined  and  decided  in  assemblies 
that  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  church; 
and  in  this  it  is  highly  probable,  that  his  judgment  was  di- 
rected by  that  of  the  bishops.  I'here  were  iiever,  indeed, 
any  councils  held,  which  could,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
called  universal ;  those,  however,  whose  laws  and  decrees 
were  approved  and  admitted  by  the  universal  church,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  that  sacred  body,  are  commonly  called 
mcumeriical  ov  general  councils. 

II.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  ecclesiastical 
orders  were,  however,  gra(  ually  changed  and  di-  changes in- 
mmished,  from  the  time  that  the  church  began  to  'l^Jecil.r.he 
be  torn  wdth  divisions,  and  agitated  with  those  sefer!.i'<rdMf 
violent  dissensions  and  timmlts,  to  which  the  eiec-  "  ""•*^''"^<=''- 
tions  of  bishops,  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions,  and 
other  things  of  a  like  nature,  too  frequently  gave  rise.  In 
these  religious  quarrels,  the  weaker  generally  fled  to  the 
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court  for  protection  and  succour;  and  thereby  furnished 
the  emperors  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  Umits 
to  the  power  of  the  bishops,  of  infringing  the  hberties  of 
the  people,  and  of  modifying,  in  various  ways,  the  ancient 
customs  according  to  their  pleasure.  And  uideed,  even 
the  bishops  themselves,  whose  opulence  and  authority  were 
considerably  increased  since  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
began  to  introduce,  gradually,  innovations  into  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  change  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Their  first  step  was  an  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  people  from  all  part  in  the  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs ;  and  afterward,  they, by  degrees, divested 
even  the  presbyters  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  their 
primitive  authority,  that  they  might  have  no  importunate 
protestors  to  control  their  ambition,  or  oppose  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  principally,  that  they  might  either  engross  to 
themselves,  or  distribute  as  they  thought  proper,  the  pos- 
sessions and  revenues  of  the  church.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  ai  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  there  lemained 
no  iiiore  than  a  mere  shadow  of  the  ancient  government  of 
the  church.  Mauj^  o^  the  privileges  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  presbyters  and  people,  were  usurped  by 
the  bishops  ;  and  many  of  the  rights,  which  had  been  for- 
merly vested  in  the  universal  church,  were  transferred  to 
the  emperors,  and  to  subordinate  officers  and  magistrates. 

III.  Constantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com- 
Thefcciesi-  motlous,  aud  to  fix  his  authority  upon  solid  and 
t'e'rrme""'  Stable  fouudatlons,  made  several  changes,  not 
SJ.rdtngtoTbH  only  ill  the  laws  of  the  empire,  but  also  in  the 
civil.  form  of  the  Roman  government.'     And  as  there 

were  many  important  reasons,  wliich  induced  him  to  suit 
the  administration  of  the  church  to  these  changes  in  the  civil 
constitution,  this  necessarily  introduced  among  the  bishops 
new  decrees  of  eminence  and  rank.  Three  prelates  had, 
before  this,  enjoyed  a  certam  degree  of  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest  of  the  episcopal  order,  viz.  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria;  and  to  these  the  bisnop  of  Con- 
stantinople was  added,  when  the  imperial  residence  was 
transferred  to  that  city.  These  four  prelates  answered  to 
the  four  pretorian  prefects  created  by  Constantine ;  and  it 
is  possible  that,  in  this  very  century,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  Jewish  title  of  patriarchs. 

f  See  Bos.  Histoire  de  la  monarchie  Francoise,  torn.  i.  p.  64.    Giannone,  Histmre  tie 
.Vffpies,  torn.  i.  p.  94, 152. 
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After  these  followed  the  exarchs,  who  had  the  in-  e^"*»»^- 
spection  over  several  provinces,  and  answered  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  civil  officers  who  bore  the  same  title. 
In  a  lower  class  were  the  metropolitans,  who  had  only  the 
goverment  of  one  province,  under  whom  were 
the  archbishops,  whose  inspection  was  confined  to  ^.^^^J^^  °^^ 
certain  districts.     In  this  gradation,  the  bishops 
brought  up  the  rear ;  the  spnere  of  their  authority  was  not, 
in  all  places,  equally  extensive  ;  being  in  some  considerably 
ample,  and  in  others  confined  within  narrow  limits.     To 
these  various  ecclesiastical  orders,  we  might  add  that  of 
the    chorepiscopi,    or   superintendents    of    the    country 
churches  ;  but  this  order  was,  m  most  places,  suppressed 
by  the  bishops,  with  a  design  to  extend  tneir  own  authority, 
and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction.^ 

IV.  The  administration  of  the  church  was  divided,  by 
Constantine  himself,  into  an  external  and  an  inter-  xheadminis- 
nal  inspection.''  The  latter,  which  was  committed  cifu'rch  di vw- 
to  bishops  and  councils,  related  to  religious  con-  naiandlnler- 
troveries ;  the  forms  of  divine  worship;  the  "^' 
officers  of  the  priests  ;  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders, &c.  The  external  administration  of  the  church  the 
emperor  assimied  to  liimself.  This  comprehended  all 
those  things,  that  relate  to  the  outward  state  and  dis- 
discipline  of  the  church ;  it  Hkewise  extended  to  all  con- 
tests and  debates  that  should  arise  between  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  superior  as  well  as  inferior,  concerning  their 
possessions,  their  reputation,  their  rights  and  privileges, 
their  offences  against  the  laws,  and  things  of  a  like  nature; 
but  no  controversies  that  related  to  matters  purely  reli- 
gious were  cognizable  by  this  external  inspection.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  artful  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, Constantme  and  his  successors  called  councils,  pre- 
sided in  them,  appointed  the  judges  of  rehgious  controver- 
sies, terminated  the  differences  which  arose  between  the 
bishops  and  the  people,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  took  cognizance  of  the  civil  causes  that  subsisted 
between  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  punished  the 
crimes  committed  against  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges 

g  This  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  useful  workof  Lud.  Thomassinus,  entitledj 
Disciplina  Ecclesice  vet.  et  nova  circa  benejicia,  torn.  i. 

h  Euseb.  De  vita  Constanlini,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  536. 

i  See  the  imperial  laws  both  in  Justinian's  Code,  and  in  the  Theodosian  ;  as  also  Go- 
dofred,  ad  Codic,  Tluodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  55,  58,  333,  &c. 
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appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  giving  over  all  causes  purely 
ecclesiastical  to  the  cognizance  of  bishops  and  councils. 
But  this  famous  division  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  was  never  explained  with  perspicuity,  nor  determi- 
ned with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision  ;  so 
that  both  in  this  and  the  foliowmg  centuries,  we  find  many 
transactions  that  seem  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it.  We 
find  the  emperors,  for  example,  frequently  determining 
matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  that  belonged  to  the  in- 
ternal jurisdiction  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  decisions  of  bishops  and 
councils  concernmg  things  that  relate  merely  to  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  government  of  the  church. 

V.  In  the  epis-'Opai  order,  the  l>ishop  of  Rome  was  the 
The  rank  and  ^^^^  ^^^  rank,  aud  was  distinguished  by  a  sort  of 
bifhSf'""*  pre-eminence  overall  other  prelates.  Prejudices 
Rome.  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  contributed 
to  estabhsh  this  superiorty ;  but  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
certain  circumstances  of  grandeur  and  opulence,  by  which 
mortals,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  ideas  of  pre-eminence 
and  dignity,  and  whi^h  they  generally  conlound  with  the 
reasons  of  a  just  and  legal  authority.  The  bishop  of 
Rome  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  jf  the  church  over  which  he  presided ;  in 
the  riches  of  liis  revenues  and  possessions  ;  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  ministers ;  in  his  credit  with  the 
people  ;  and  in  his  sumptuous  and  splendid  manner  of  liv- 
ing. These  dazzling  narks  of  human  power,  these  am- 
biguous proofs  of  true  greatness  and  felicity,  had  such  a 
might)  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  the 
see  of  Rome  became,  in  this  century,  a  most  seducing  ob- 
ject 01  sacerdotal  ambition.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
when  ?.  new  pontiff  was  to  be  elected  b^f  the  sufiragesof  the 
presb}  ters  and  the  ])eopie,  the  city  of  Rome  was  generally 
agitated  with  dissensions,  tunmlts,  and  cabals,  whose  con- 
sequences were  often  deplorable  and  fatal.  The  intrigues 
and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  that  city  in  the  year  366, 
when  upon  the  death  of  Liberius,  another  pontiff  was  to  be 
«hosen  in  his  place,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  we  have 
now  advanced.  Upon  this  occasion,  one  faction  elected 
Damasus  to  that  high  dignity,  while  the  opposite  party 

Ic  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  a  striking  description  of  the  luxury  in  which  the  bishops 
of  Rome  lived,  Hist,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  iii.  p.  337. 
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those  Ursicmus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to  succeed 
Liberius.  This  double  election  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous 
schism,  and  to  a  sort  of  civil  war  witlun  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  fury, 
and  produced  the  most  cruel  massacres  and"  desolations. 
This  inhuman  contest  ended  in  the  victory  of  Damasus  ; 
but  whether  his  cause  was  more  just  than  that  of  Ursici- 
nus,  is  a  question  not  so  easy  to  determine.'  Neither  of  the 
two  indeed  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  prmciples 
as  constitute  a  good  Christian,  much  less  of  that  exemplary 
virtue  that  should  distinguish  a  Christian  bishop. 

VI.  Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  sur- 
roimded  the  Roman  see,  it  is  however  certahi,  xi.eiimitsof 
that  the  bishops  of  that  city  had  not  acquired,  in  '"""'''""'y. 
this  century,  that  pre-eminence  of  power  and  jurisdiction 
in  the  church  which  they  afterward  enjoyed.  In  the  ec- 
clesiastical commonwealth,  they  were  indeed  the  most  emi- 
nent order  of  citizens  ;  but  still  they  were  citizens  as  well 
as  their  brethren,  and  subject  like  them  to  the  edicts  and 
laws  of  the  emperors.  All  religious  causes  of  extraordmary 
importance  were  examined  and  determined,  either  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  emperors,  or  in  councils  assembled 
for  that  purpose,  while  those  of  inferior  moment  were  de- 
cided in  each  district  by  its  respective  bishop.  The  eccle- 
siastical laws  were  enacted  either  by  the  emperor  or  by 
councils.  None  of  the  bishops  acknowledged,  that  they 
derived  their  authority  from  the  permission  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created- 
bishops  by  the  favour  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  all  mamtained,  that  they  were  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  then-  authority  was 
derived  from  above."  It  must  however  be  observed,  that 
even  in  this  century,  several  of  those  steps  were  laid,  by 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  mounted  afterward  to  the  sum- 
mit of  ecclesiastical  power  and  despotism.  These  steps 
were  partly  laid  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperors,  part- 
ly by  the  dexterity  of  the  Roman  prelates  themselves,  and 
partly  by  the  inconsiderate  zeal  and  precipitate  judgment 

1  Amon^  the  other  writers  of  the  napal  history,  see  Bower's  Ilhlonj  of  the  Popes,  vol, 
J,  p.  13»,  181,  1S2 

m  Those  who  desire  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter,  may  consult  Petr.  de  Marcaj 
De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii.  Du  Pin,  De  antiqua  Ecclcsice  discipl.na;  and  the  very 
learned  and  judicious  work  of  Blondel,  De  la  Primaute  dans  I'Eglise. 
VOL.   I,  3o 
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of  certain  bishops."  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  held 
at  Sardis  in  the  year  347,  is  considered,  by  the  votaries  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  principal  step  to  his  sovereign- 
ty in  the  church ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  looked  upon  in  this  point  of  view.  For 
not  to  insist  upon  the  reasons  that  prove  the  authority 
of  this  council  to  be  extremely  dubious,  nor  upon  those 
which  have  induced  some  to  regard  its  laws  as  grossly  cor- 
rupted, and  others,  to  consider  them  as  entirely  fictitious 
and  spurious,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  the  impossi- 
bility of  proving  by  the  canon  in  question,  that  the  bishops 
of  Sardis  were  of  opinion,  that,  in  all  cases,  an  appeal  might 
be  made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  quahty  of  supreme 
judge.''  But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  this  was  theii* 
opinion,  what  would  follow  ?  surely,  that  pretext  for  assu- 
ming a  supreme  authority  must  be  very  slender,  which 
arises  only  from  the  decree  of  one  obscure  council. 
VII.  Constantine  the  Great,  by  removmg  the  seat  of  the 
empire  to  Byzantium,  and  building  the  city  of 
"'ii.?bi°bop  Constantinople,  raised  up,  in  the  bishop  of  this 
nop^c'in'.-'  new  metropohs,  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Roman 
tieased.  poutiff,  aud  a  bulwark,  which  menaced  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  his  growing  authority.  For,  as  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  render  Constantinople  a  second  Rome,  enrich- 
ed it  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  honours  and  orna- 
ments of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world ;  so  its  bishop, 
measuring  his  own  dignity  and  rank  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  new  city,  and  its  eminence,  as  the  august  residence 

[ET  n  The  inipriulencc  of  i^it  emperor,  and  tlie  precipitation  of  the  bishops,  weresin- 
gularly  discovered  in  the  following  event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  rise  and  the 
ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,  Valentinian  enacted  a  law,  em- 
powering the  bishop  of  Rome  to  examine  and  judge  other  bishops,  that  religious  disputes 
might  not  be  decided  by  profane  or  secular  judges.  The  bishops  assembled  in  council 
at  Rome  in  378,  not  considering  the  fatal  consequences  that  must  arise  from  this  impru- 
dent law,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  church,  declared  their  approbation  of  it  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  recommended  tlie  execution  of  it  in  an  address  to  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian.  Some  tliink  indeed  that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  bishop  to  judge  only  the 
bishops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  i.  e.  those  of  the  suburiiicarian  provinces. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  power  was  given  only  for  a  time,  and  extended  to  those 
bishops  alone,  who  vt-ere  concerned  in  the  present  schism.  This  last  notion  seems  pro- 
bable ;  but  still  this  privilege  was  an  excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  sacerdotal 
ambition. 

o  Sec  Mich.  Geddes,  Diss,  de  canonibus  Sardicensibus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  torn.  ii.  p.  415. 

Q.Tr  p  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  supposing  it  genuine  and  authentic, 
related  only  to  the  particular  case  of  a  bisliop's  being  deposed  by  the  neighbouring 
prelates,  and  demanding  a  permission  to  make  his  defence.  In  that  case,  this  canon 
prohibited  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  deposed  bishop,  before  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  bad  examined  the  cause,  and  pronounced  sentence  thereupon. 
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of  the  emperor,  assumed  an  equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  claimed  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  episcopal  order.  Nor  did  the  emperors  disapprove  of 
these  high  pretensions,  since  they  considered  their  own 
dignity  as  connected,  in  a  certain  measure,  with  that  of 
the  bishop  of  then-  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  bishop  of  that  city  was,  during 
the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  against  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed,  by  the  third  canon  of 
that  council,  in  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and,  consequently,  above  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
Nectarius  was  the  first  bishop  who  enjoyed  these  new  ho- 
nours accumulated  upon  the  see  of  Constantmople.  His 
successor,  the  celebrated  John  Chrysostom,  extended  still 
fi.u'ther  the  privileges  of  that  see,  and  submitted  to  its  ju- 
risdiction all  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  ;**  nor  were  the  suc- 
ceeding bishops  of  that  imperial  city  destitute  of  a  fervent 
zeal  to  augment  their  privileges,  and  to  extend  their  do- 
minion. 

This  certain  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  this  unexpected  promotion  of  the  bishop  of  Byzantium 
to  a  higher  rank,  to  the  detriment  of  other  prelates  of  the 
first  eminence  in  the  church,  were  productive  of  the  most 
disagreeable  effects.  For  this  promotion  not  only  filled  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  with  the  bitterest  aversion  to  those 
of  Constantinople,  but  also  excited  those  deplorable  con- 
tensions  and  disputes  between  these  latter  and  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  which  were  carried  on,  for  many  ages,  with  such 
various  success,  and  concluded,  at  length,  in  the  entire  se- 
paration of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 

VIII.  The  additions  made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to 
the  wealth,  honours,  and  advantages  of  the  cler-  The  vices  of 
gy,  were  followed  with  a  proportionable  augmen-  "'^  <='*■' ey- 
tation  of  vices  and  luxury,  particularly  among  those  of 
that  sacred  order,  who  lived  in  great  and  opulent  cities ; 
and  that  many  such  additions  were  made  to  that  order  af- 
ter the  time  of  Constantme,  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no 
dispute.     The  bishops,  on  the  one  hand,  contended  with 

q  See  Petr.  de  Marca,  Diss,  de  Constantinop.  Patriarchatus  institutione,  which  is  sub- 
joined to  his  book,  De  concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii.  Mich.  Lequien  Oriens,  Christianus, 
torn.  i.  p.  15.  See  also  ^n  account  of  the  government  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  first 
six  kmdred  years,  by  Dr.  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  245 . 
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each  other,  hi  the  most  scandalous  manner,  concerning  the 
extent  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  while,  on  the  other, 
they  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  violated  the 
privileges  of  the  inferior  ministers,  and  imitated,  in  their 
conduct  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  the  arrogance,  vo- 
luptuousness, and  luxury  of  magistrates  and  princes/  This 
pernicious  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  several  ec- 
clesiastical orders.  The  presbyters,  in  many  places,  assu- 
med an  equality  with  the  bishops  in  point  of  rank  and  au- 
ihority.  We  find  also  many  complaints  made  at  this  time 
of  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons.  Those  more 
particularly  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  filled  the 
-hrst  stations  of  these  orders,  carried  their  pretensions  to  an 
extravagant  length,  and  were  offended  at  the  notion  of  be- 
ing placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  colleagues. 
-Forthis  reason  they  not  only  assumed  the  titles  of  archpres- 
byters  and  archdeacoiis,  but  also  claimed  a  degree  of  au- 
thority and  power  much  superior  to  that  which  was  vested 
in  the  other  members  of  their  respective  orders. 

IX.  Several  writers  of  great  reputation  lived  in  this  cen- 
Ti.P  famous  tury,  and  were  shining  ornaments  to  the  countries 
lireckwriteif.  ^^^  wlilch  thcy  bclongcd.     Among  those  that  flou- 
rished in  Greece  and  in  the  eastern  provinces,  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  deserve  the  first  rank. 

Eusebius  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  a 
man  of  immense  reading,  justly  famous  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  singularly  versed 
in  other  branches  of  literature,  more  especially  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  sacred  erudition.  These  eminent  talents 
and  acquisitions  were,  however,  accompanied  with  errors 
and  defects,  and  he  is  said  to  have  inclined  toward  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  look  upon  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  as  different  from  each  other  in  rank  and  dignity. 
Some  have  represented  this  learned  prelate  as  a  thorough 
Arian,  but  without  foundation ;  if  by  an  Arian  be  meant 
one  who  embraces  the  doctrines  taught  by  Arius,  presby- 
ter of  AJexandria.' 

r  See  Sulpit.  Sever,  Hist.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  74,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ^xxii.  p.  248,  cap. 
li.  p.  292.  Dialog,  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  426.  Add  to  this  the  account  given  by  Clarkson,  in 
his  JMsronrse  upon  Liturgies,  p.  228,  of  the  corrnpt  and  profligate  manners  of  the  clergy, 
and  particularly,  of  the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  bishops,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  and  authority. 

s  No  writer  has  accused  Eusebius  of  Arianism,  with  more  bitterness  and  erudition, 
than  Le  Clerc,  in  the  second  of  his  Epistoloc  Eccles.  et  Criticce,  which  are  subjoined  tp 
his  .^rs  Critica,  and  Natalis  Alexander,  Hint.  Eccles.  J^ov.  T.  Scfc.  iv.  Diss.  xvii.  i>.  20.5, 
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Peter  of  Alexandria,  who  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  with 
the  highest  encomiums/ 

Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  learned  and  pious  labours,  and  particularly 
famous  for  his  warm  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Arians." 

Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who,  in 
point  of  genius,  controversial  skill,  and  a  rich  arid  tlowing 
eloquence,  was  surpassed  by  very  few  m  this  century/'' 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  has  left  some  catecheti- 
cal discourses,  which  he  delivered  in  that  city ;  he  has  been 
accused  by  many  of  ultimate  connexions  with  the  semi- 
arians.'' 

John,  surnamed  Chrysostom,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence,  a  man  of  a  noble  genius,  governed  suc- 
cessively the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,^  and 
ieft  behind  him  several  monuments  of  his  profound  and 
extensive  erudition ;  as  also  discourses,'  which  he  had 
preached  with  vast  applause,  and  which  are  yet  extant. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
who  wrote  a  book  against  all  the  heresies  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  church  until  his  time.  This  work  has  little  or  no 
reputation,  as  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and  errors,  and  dis- 
covers almost  in  every  page  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  its 
author.'' 

Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  have 
obtained  a  very  honourable  place  among  the  celebrated 
theological  and  polemic  writers  of  this  century,  and  not 

AU,  however,  that  these  writers  prove  is,  that  Eusebius  maintained,  tliat  there  was  a 
certain  disparity  and  subordination  between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  And  suppose 
this  to  have  been  his  opinion,  it  will  not  follow  from  thence  that  he  was  an  Arian,  unless 
that  word  be  taken  in  a  very  extensive  and  improper  sense.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  abusive  application  of  this  term  to  persons,  who  have  held  opinions  quite  oppo- 
site to  those  of  Arius,  though  perhaps  they  may  have  erred  in  other  respects, 
t  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ix.  cap.  vi. 

u  Eusebius  Renaudotus,  in  his  History  cf  the  Patriarchs  of  Jllexandria,  p.  83,  has  col- 
lected all  the  accounts  which  the  oriental  writers  give  of  Athanasius,  of  whose  works 
the  learned  and  justly  celebrated  bencdictine,  Bernard  Montfaucon,  has  given  a  splendid 
edition  in  three  volumes  in  folio. 

w  The  works  of  Basil  were  published  at  Paris,  in  three  volumes  folio,  by  Julian  Gar- 
nier,  a  learned  benedictine. 

X  The  later  editions  of  the  works  of  this  prelate,  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Milles 
and  by  Augustus  Touttee,  a  benedictine  monk. 

y  It  must  not  be  understood  by  this,  that  Chrysostom  was  bishop  of  both  these 
churches,  he  was  preacher  at  Antioch,  a  function  indeed,  which  before  him  was  always 
attached  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  afterward  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

z  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  is  that  published  by  Montfaucon,  in 
eleven  volumes  folio. 

a  The  works  of  Epiphanius  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published,  with  notesj 
:hj  the  learned  Petau.     His  life  written  by  Gervas,  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1738,  in  4to, 
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without  foundation,  as  their  works  sufficiently  testify.'' 
Their  reputation,  indeed,  would  have  been  yet  more 
confirmed,  had  they  been  less  attached  to  the  writings 
of  Origen,'  and  less  infected  with  the  false  and  vicious  elo- 
quence of  the  sophists. 

Ephraira,  the  Syrian,  who  has  acquired  an  immortal 
name  by  the  sanctity  of  his  conversation  and  manners,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  those  excellent  writings  in  which  he 
has  combated  the  sectaries,  explained  the  sacred  writings, 
and  unfolded  the  moral  duties  and  obhgations  of  Christians.'' 

Besides  the  learned  men  now  mentioned,  there  are  seve- 
ral others,  of  whose  writings  but  a  small  number  have  sur- 
vived the  ruins  of  time  ;  such  as  Pamphilus,  a  martyr,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius  ;  Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tar- 
sus; Hosius,  of  Cordova;  Didymus,  of  Alexandria;  Eu- 
stathius,  bishop  of  Antioch;  Amphilochius,  bishop  of 
Iconium ;  Palladius,  the  writer  of  the  Lmisaic  History  j^ 
Macarius  the  elder  and  the  younger;  ApoUinarius  the 
elder  ;  and  some  others,  who  are  frequently  mentioned  on 
account  of  their  erudition,  and  the  remarkable  events  in 
which  they  were  concerned. 

X.  The  Latins  also  were  not  without  writers  of  consider- 
The  principal  able  uote,  the  principal  of  whom  we  shall  point 

Latin  write,.,    ^^j.   {^^^.^^ 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  acquired  a  name  by  tivelve 
books  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  he  wrote  against  the 
Arians,  and  several  other  productions.  He  was  a  man  of 
penetration  and  genius ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  has, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  copied  in  his  writings  Tertullian 
and  Origen,  than  given  us  the  fruits  of  his  own  study  and 
invention.' 

b  There  are  some  good  editions  of  these  two  writers,  which  we  owe  to  the  care  and 
indu:.try  of  two  learned  French  editors  of  the  last  century.  O'  Viz.  the  abbot  Billy, 
who  published  the  works  of  Gregory  NaziaiiZ';n  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  the 
year  J  60S,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  learned  notes;  and  father  Frontum  du  Due, 
who  published  those  of  Gn  gory  of  Nyssa,  in  1605. 

Cr  c  The  charge  of  Origenism  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  ancient  writers 
only  against  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

d  There  is  a  iarge  and  accurate  account  of  .this  excellent  writer  in  the  Biblioth.  Ori- 
ental. Vaticanas.  of  Joseph  Simon  Asseman,  torn.  i.  p.  24.  Several  works  of  Ephraim 
have  been  published  in  Greek  at  Oxford,  of  which  Gerard  Vossius  has  given  a  Latin 
edition.  An  edition  in  Syriac,  of  the  same  works,  was  published  at  Rome  not  long 
ago,  by  Steph.  Euod.  A.-seman. 

^'  e  This  is  the  history  of  the  solitaries,  or  hermits,  which  derived  the  name  of  LoM- 
siac  history  from  Lausus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  at  whose  request  it  was  composed, 
and  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  Palladius. 

f  There  is  a  very  accurate  and  ample  account  of  Hilary,  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire  dela 
France,  torn.  i.  Siecle  iv.  p.  139 — 193.  The  best  edition  we  have  of  his  works  is  that 
published  by  the  French  benedictines. 
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Lactantius,*^  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  writers  in 
this  century,  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
tions in  his  Divine  Institutions,  which  are  written  with  un- 
common purity  and  elegance.  He  wrote  also  upon  other 
subjects ;  but  was  much  more  successful  in  refuting  the 
errors  of  others,  than  careful  m  observing  and  correctmg 
his  own.'' 

Ambrose,  prefect,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  both  of  genius 
and  style ;  his  sentiments  of  things  were,  by  no  means, 
absurd ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  prevailing  defect  of  that 
age,  a  want  of  solidity,  accuracy,  and  order. 

Jerome,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  rendered,  by  his  learned 
and  zealous  labours,  such  emuient  services  to  the  Christian 
cause,  as  will  hand  down  his  name  with  honour  to  the  latest 
posterity.  But  this  superior  and  illustrious  merit  was  ac- 
companied, and  in  some  measure  obscured,  by  very  great 
defects.  His  complexion  was  excessively  warm  and 
choleric ;  his  bitterness  against  those  who  differed  from 
liim,  extremely  keen ;  and  his  thirst  of  glorj  iiisatiable. 
He  was  so  prone  to  censure,  that  several  persons,  whose 
lives  were  not  only  irreproachab^  3,  but  even  exemplary,  be- 
came the  objects  of  ids  unji :  t  accusations.  AB  tliis,  joined 
to  his  superstitious  turn  ot  mind,  and  the  eiithusiactic  enco- 
miums which  he  lavished  upon  a  fiaise  and  degenerate  sort 
of  piety  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  sunk  his  reputation 
greatly,  and  that  even  in  the  esteem  of  the  candid  and  the 
wise.  His  writings  are  voluminous,  but  not  all  equally 
adapted  to  instruct  and  edif3^  His  interpretations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  his  epistles,  are  those  of  his  produc- 
tions which  seem  the  most  proper  to  be  read  with  profit.'' 

The  fame  of  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Afi-ica,  filled 

g  See  a  complete  account  of  Lactantius,  Hisloire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  Siecle 
iv.  p.  65. 

ID"  h  Lactantius  considers  Christ's  mission  as  having  no  other  end,  than  that  of  lead- 
ing mankind  to  virtue  b)  the  most  sublimp  prejcpts,  ana  the  most  perfect  example.  The 
charge  of  manicheism  brought  ag^'inst  this  cni-nent  writer,  is  leluted  in  the  most  evident 
and  satisfactory  manner  by  Dr.  LarUncr,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Crtdibiiiiy  of  the 
Gospel  History,  where  the  reader  may  find  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of  his  cha- 
racter and  hi"  writings.  Among  those  who  have  been  editors  of  the  works  of  Lactantius, 
the  most  reputed  are  Buneman,  Heumann,  Walchius,  and  Languet  dc  Frcsnoy. 

i  The  works  of  St.  Ambrose  have  been  published  by  the  benedictincs,  in  two  volumes 
In  folio. 

k  The  defects  of  Jerome  are  exposed  by  Le  Cievc,  in  his  Q,u{F.stioncs  Hknnymiancef 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  12mo.  in  the  year  1700.  The  benedictine  monks  have 
given  an  edition  of  the  works  of  this  father  in  five  volumes,  which  was  republished  ai: 
Verona,  by  Vallarsiu?,,  with  considerable  additions. 
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the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  not  without  reason,  as  a 
variety  of  great  and  shining  quahties  were  united  in  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  man.  A  sublime  genius,  an 
uninterrupted  and  zealous  pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable 
application,  and  invincible  patience,  a  sincere  piety,  and  a 
subtile  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  estabUsh  his  fame  upon 
the  most  lasting  foundations.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judgment,  v/ere  by  no 
means  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  that,  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more 
guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  imagination,  than 
by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence.  Hence  that 
ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and  which  has 
sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers  uncertain 
with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments  ;  and  hence  also  the  just 
complaints  which  many  have  made  of  the  contradictions 
that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works,  and  of  the  levity  and  pre- 
cipitation with  which  he  set  himself  to  write  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects,  before  he  had  examined  them  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  attention  and  diligence.' 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  in  Numidia,  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  reputation,  by  a  work  which  he  wrote  in  six 
books  against  the  schism  of  the  Donatists."' 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  left  behind  him  some  poems 
and  epistles,  which  are  still  extant ;  but  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  their  excellence  or  then  meanness." 

Rufinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  is  famous  on  account  of 
his  Latin  translations  of  Origen  and  other  Greek  writers,  his 
commentaries  on  several  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,, 
and  his  bitter  contest  with  Jerome.  He  would  have  ob- 
tamed  a  very  honourable  place  among  the  Latm  writers  of 
this  century,  had  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  have  had  the 
powerful  and  foul-mouthed  Jerome  for  his  adversary." 

1  An  accurate  and  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustin  has  been  given  by 
the  benedictiues  since  that  of  the  divines  of  Louvain.  This  elegant  edition  bears  the 
title  of  Antwerp,  v.here  it  Avas  published,  with  some  augmentations,  byLe  Clerc,  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  Jo.  Phercponus.  The  Jesuits,  however,  pretend  to  have  found 
many  defects  in  this  edition.  t 

m  Since  the  edition  of  Optatu--,  published  by  Albaspinaeus,  another  has  appeared, 
■which  we  owe  to  the  care  and  industry  of  Du  Pin,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 

n  The  best  edition  of  Paulinus  is  that  wliich  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  16S5, 
by  Le  Brun. 

\jZr  o  Rufinus  and  Jerome  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  most  intimate  and  tender 
friendship,  which  ended  in  a  violent  rupture,  on  occasion  of  a  translation  which  the 
former  made  of  some  of  the  works  of  Origen,  particularly  his  book  of  principles.  For 
an  account  of  Rufinus,  see  Rich.  Simon.  Critique  de  la  3ibliolkeque  des  Auteurs  Eccles. 
par  M.  DuPin,  torn.  i.  p.  134,  &c.  An  ample  account  of  the  same  writer  is  given  b;' 
J^ustus  Fontaninus,  Hist.  Literar.  ^^iiUeiensis,  lib.  v.  p.  149, 
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As  to  Pliilastrius,  Damasus,  Juveiicus,  and  other  writers 
of  that  obscure  class,  we  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of 
them,  to  those  authors  whose  principal  design  is  to  give  an 
exact  enumeration  of  the  Christian  writers.  We  shall  add 
nevertheless  to  the  list  already  given,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
b}'  birth  a  Gaul,  and  the  most  eminent  historical  writer  of 
this  century  ;■'  as  also  Prudentius  a  Spaniard,  a  poet  of  a 
happy  and  elegant  genius. 


CHAPTER  111. 

t  ONCEENING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURtll  l^  THIS  CE.NTUliV. 

I.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
uere  preserved  hitherto  uncorrupted  and  entire  in  xi.e  state  of 
most  churches,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  '^•^"s""'- 
they  were  often  explained  and  defended  in  a  manner  that 
discovered  the  greatest  ignorance,  and  an  utter  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  disputes  carried  on  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
concerning  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  afford  a  re- 
markable example  of  this,  particularly  in  the  language  and 
explanations  of  those  who  approved  of  the  decisions  of  that 
council.  So  httle  light,  precision,  and  order,  reigned  in 
their  discourses,  that  they  appeared  to  substitute  three 
gods  in  the  place  of  one. 

Nor  did  the  evil  end  here  ;  for  those  vain  fictions  which 
an  attachment  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  popular 
opinions,  had  engaged  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian 
doctors  to  adopt,  before  the  time  of  Constantme,  were  now 
confirmed,  enlarged,  and  embelhshed  in  various  ways. 
From  hence  arose  that  extravagant  veneration  for  departed 
saints,  and  those  absurd  notions  of  a  certain  Jire  destined 
to  purify  separate  souls,  that  now  prevailed,  and  of  which 
the  pubhc  marks  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  Hence 
also  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics,  which,  in  process  of  time,  almost  utterly  destroyed 
the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  echpsed  its  lustre,  and 
corrupted  its  very  essence  in  the  most  deplorable  manner. 

II.  An  enormous  train  of  different  superstitions  were 
gradually  substituted  in  the  place  of  true  religion  ;i,e  increase 
and  genume  piety.      This  odious  revolution  was  «'^«"fersiiuon. 

,p  See  Histoire  Litter  aire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  95 ;  as  also  Ilieron.  a  Prato,  who  has 
written,  with  great  accuracv,  the  life  of  this  historian. 
VOL.  I.  80 
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owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.      A  ridiculous  precipitation 
in  receiving  new  opinions,  a  preposterous  desire  of  imita- 
f  ing  the  pagan  rites,  and  of  blending  them  with  the  Cliristian 
worship,  and  that  idle  propensity  w  hich  the  generality  of 
mankind  have  toward  a  gaudy  and  ostentatious  religion ; 
all  contributed  to  establish  the  reign  of  superstition  upon 
the  ruins  of  Christianity.    Accordingly,  frequent  pilgrima- 
ges were  undertaken  to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  as  if  there  alone  the  sacred  principles  of  virtue, 
and  the  certain  hope  of  salvation  were  to  be  acquired.'^- 
The  reins  being  once  let  loose  to   superstition,  which 
knows  no  bounds,  absurd  notions  and  idle  ceremonies  mul- 
tipUed  every  day.     Quantities  of  dust  and  earth  brought 
from  Palestine,  and  other  places  remarkable  for  their  sup- 
posed sanctity,  were  handed  about  as  the  most  powerful 
remedies  against  the  violence  of  wicked  spirits,  and  were 
sold  and  bought  every  where  at  enormous  prices.'     The 
public  processions  and  supplications,  by  whi  h  the  pagans 
endeavoured  to  appease  tlieir  gods,  were  now  adopted  into 
the  Christian  worship,  and  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence  in   several   places.     The  virtues   that  had 
formerly  been  ascribed  to  the  heathen  temples,  to  their 
lustrations,  to  the  statues  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  were 
now  attributed  to  Christian  churches,  to  water  consecrated 
])y  certain  forms  of  prayer,  and  to  the  images  of  holy  men. 
And  the  same  privileges,  that  the  former  enjoyed  under  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  were  conferred  upon  the  latter  un- 
der the  light  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  under  that  cloud  of 
superstition  that  was  obscuring  its  glory.     It  is  true  that  as 
yet  images  were  not  very  common :  nor  were  there  any 
statues  at  all.     But,  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  undoubtedly 
certain,  as  it  is  extravagant  and  monstrous,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  martyrs  was  modelled,  by  degrees,  according 
to  the  religious  services  that  v/ere  paid  to  the  gods  before 
the  comhigof  Christ.' 

From  these  facts,  which  are  but  small  specimens  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  at  this  time,  the  discerning  reader  will 

q  See  Gregor.  Nysseni,  Oral,  ad  eos  qui  Hierosolymam  ade^mt,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  568. 
Hieronymus,  Epist.  xiii.  ad  Paulinum  de  in.itUuto  Monachi,  torn.  i.  p.  66.  Jac.  Godo- 
ired.  ad  Codicem  Theodosian.  torn.  vi.  p.  65.  Petri  Wesselingii.  Disserlat.  de  causis  pe- 
ve'^rlnat.  Hierosolymit.  quam  Itinerario  Bwdigalensi  prcemisit,  inter  vetera  Rom<znor. 
JHneraria,Tp.  537. 

r  Augustinus,  De  civilateDei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  viii.  §  6. 

s  For  a  fu\l  account  of  this  matter,  see  Beausobrc,  Hist,  du  Manicheisiti',  torn.  ii.  p. 
H12. 
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easily  perceive  what  detriment  the  church  received  from 
the  peace  and  prosperity  procured  by  Constantine,  and 
from  the  imprudent  methods  employed  to  allure  the  differ- 
ent nations  to  embrace  the  gospel.  The  brevity  we  have 
proposed  to  observe  in  this  history,  prevents  our  entering- 
into  an  ample  detail  of  the  dismal  effects  which  arose  from 
the  progress  and  the  baneful  influence  of  superstition,  now 
become  universal. 

III.  This,  indeed,  among  other  unhappy  effects,  opened  a 
wide  door  to  the  endless  frauds  of  those  odious  Hence  pious 
impostors,  who  were  so  far  destitute  of  all  princi-  ^'''"'*'- 
pie,  as  to  enrich  themselves  l^y  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 
the  people.  Rumours  were  artfulty  spread  abroad  of  pro- 
digies and  miracles  to  be  seen  in  certain  places,  a  trick 
often  practised  by  the  heathen  priests,  and  the  design  of 
these  reports  was  to  draw  the  populace,  in  multitudes,  to 
these  places,  and  to  impose  upon  their  credulity.  These 
stratagems  were  generally  successful ;  for  the  ignorance 
and  slowness  of  appreh'^nsioo  of  the  people,  to  whom  every 
thing  that  is  new  and  singular  appears  miraculous,  rendered 
them  easily  the  dupes  of  this  abominable  artificei'  Nor 
was  this  all ;  certain  tombs  were  falsely  given  out  for  the 
sepulchres  of  saints"  and  confessors  ;  the  list  of  the  saints 
was  augmented  with  fictitious  names,  and  even  robbers 
were  converted  into  martyrs.'"^  Some  buried  the  bones  of 
dead  men  in  certain  retired  places,  and  then  affirmed,  that 
they  were  divinely  admonished  by  a  dream,  that  the  body 
of  some  friend  of  God  lay  there.*  Many,  especially  of  the 
monks,  travelled  tlu*ough  the  different  provinces  ;  and  not 
only  sold,  with  the  most  frontless  impudence,  their  ficti- 
tious rehcs,  but  also  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with 
ludicrous  combats  with  evil  spirits  or  genii.^  A  whole 
volume  woidd  be  requisite  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  frauds  which  artful  knaves  practised,  with  success, 
to  delude  the  ignorant,  when  true  rehgion  was  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  horrid  superstition. 

t  Henry  Dodwell,  Dissert,  ii.  in  Irenaum,  §  56,  p.  196.  Le  Clcrc,  in  his  Jlppendinj 
Augustinian,  pp.  492,  550,  575. 

u  Concil.  Carthag.  v.     Canon  xiv.  torn.  i.     Conciliorum,  p.  988,  edit.  Harduini. 

w  Sulpitius  Severus,  De  vita  S.  Martini,  cap.  viii. 

X  Augustin.  Sermone  cccxviii.  §  i.  torn.  v.  opp.  p.  886,  edit.  Antwerp. 

y  See  Godofred.  ad  Cod.  Tlieod.  torn.  iii.  p.  172.  Augustin.  De  opere  JMonackor.  cap. 
xxviii.  §  36,  p,  364,  torn.  vi.  opp.  Hievonym.     Epist.  ad  Knstkunh  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  45. 
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IV.  Many  of  the  learned  in  this  centiir}^,  undertook  trans- 
.,   .        lations  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  few  succeeded 

V  crsions  of     •  */  a 

the  holy  m  this  arduous  enterprise.  Anions  the  many 
Latm  versions  oi  the  sacred  books,  that  oi  Jerome 
was  distinguished  by  its  undoubted  superiority.^  The 
same  ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer,  whose  skill  in  the 
languages  Avas  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  employed 
much  pains  upon  the  Greek  version  of  the  seventy  inter- 
preters, in  order  to  give  a  more  correct  edition  of  it  than 
had  appeared  before  his  time  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  and  Euthalius,  had  embarked  in  an  underta- 
king of  the  same  nature.''  The  number  of  interpreters  was 
very  considerable,  among  whom  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Rufinus,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Theo- 
dore of  Heraclea,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus, 
are  generally  esteemed  worthy  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  even  of  these  first  rate  commentators,  few 
have  dissovered  a  just  discernment,  or  a  sound  judgment, 
in  their  laborious  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings.  Ru- 
finus, Theodore  of  Heraclea,  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  with 
some  others,  have  indeed  followed  the  natural  signification 
of  the  words ;''  the  rest,  after  the  example  of  Origen,  are 
laborious  in  the  search  of  far-fetched  interpretations,  and 
pervert  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  they  but  half 
understand,  by  applying  them,  or  rather  straining  them,  to 
matters  with  which  they  have  no  connexion."  St.  Augus- 
tin  and  Tychonius,  endeavoured  to  establish  plain  and  wise 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  their  efforts 
were  unsuccessful.'' 

V.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  not  a  better  fate, 
Thempib,.d  t^ian  the  sacred  Scriptures  from  whence  they  are 
Ih,.''doct'lnl;s  drawn.  Origen  w^as  the  great  model  whom  the 
tj.  w'iowed"'  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  doctors  followed  in 
at  this  lin.e.  ^{n^g^j.  expllcatioHS  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which 
were,  of  consequence,  explained,  according  to  the  rules  of 

z  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1532. 

a  Frickius,  De  Cauone  J^.  T.  p.  18. 

b  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibiiotheque  des  .fluleurs  Ecclcsiast.  par  Du  Pin.  torn.  i.  p.  51, 
90, 129,  lorn.  iv.  p.  335  ;  as  also  Illst.  Critique  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  J^.  T. 
cap.  vi.  p.  S8,  &c. 

c  See  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Carmen  de  Seipso,  in  Tolliiis's  Insignia  Ilineris  Italici,  p.  27, 
57. 

d  This  may  be  seen  in  the  six  books  which  Augustin  wrote  concerning  the  Christian 
ioctrine,  and  in  the  rules  of  interpretation  laid  down  by  Tychonius,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  BrhUofh.  Pafr.  Mnxim.  torn.  >  i.  p.  48. 
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the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  was  corrected  and  modified 
by  that  learned  father  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth. 
Those  who  desire  a  more  ample  and  accurate  account 
of  this  matter,  may  consult  Gregory  Nazianzen 
amonsj  the  Greeks,  and  Augustin  among  the 
Latins,  who  were  followed,  for  a  long  time,  as  the  only 
patterns  worthy  of  imitation,  and  who,  next  to  Origen,  may 
be  considered  as  the  parents  and  supporters  of  the  philoso- 
phical or  scholastic  theology.  They  were  both  zealous 
Platonics,  and  holding,  for  certain,  all  the  tenets  of  that 
philosopher  that  were  not  totally  repugnant  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  they  laid  them  down  as  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  drew  from  them  a  great  variety  of  subtile  con- 
clusions, which  neither  Christ  nor  Plato  ever  thought  of. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  sect  that  flourished  at 
this  time.  That  order  of  fanatics,  who  maintained 
that  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  to  be 
acquired,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  still  contemplation,  and 
by  turning  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  itself  in  an  entire 
absence  from  all  external  and  sensible  objects,  became  now 
more  numerous,  and  increased  every  day.  This  appears 
from  many  circumstances,  particularly  from  the  swarms  of 
monks  that  almost  overspread  the  Christian  world ;  and 
also  from  the  books  of  Dionysius,  the  pretended  chief  of 
the  mystics,  which  seem  to  have  been  forged  in  this  cen- 
tury, under  that  venerable  name,  by  some  member  of  that 
fanatical  tribe. 

VI.  Among  the  writers  of  this  century,  who  pubHshed 
expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  first  place  The  didactic 
is  due  to  C3Til  of  Jerusalem,  justly  celebrated  for  '"^"""'^ 
his  catechetical  discourses,  which  nothing  but  a  partial  blind- 
ness to  the  truth  could  have  induced  any  to  attribute  to  a 
more  modern  author.^  Some  have  ranked  Lactantius  in 
the  class  of  writers  now  under  consideration,  but  without 
reason ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  labours  of  that 
eloquent  author  were  rather  employed  in  refuting  the 
errors  of  idolatr} ,  than  in  explaining  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  The  system  of  doctrine  addressed  to  the  clergy 
and  laity,  and  which,  by  many,  has  been  attributed  to 
Athanasius,  seems  to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  Thcx-e  are, 
however,  many  things  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  Athana- 
sius, the  Gregories,  and  others,  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

e  See  Jo.  Fechtti  Com',nent.  de  origine  missarum  in  honorem  sanctorum,  p.  404, 
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principal  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  explained 
by  learned  men  in  this  century.  We  may  more  particu- 
larly be  assisted  in  this  matter,  by  the  twelve  books  of 
Hilary,  concerning  the  trinity  ;  the  ancoratus  of  Epipha- 
nius,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  concerning  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghosts  is  explained  at  large  ;  the  treatise  of 
Paci?>n,  concerning  baptism,  addressed  to  the  catechitmens  ; 
and  the  two  books  of  Chrysostom  upon  the  same  subject. 
We  need  not  mention  here  the  various  works  of  Jerome 
and  Augustin,  in  which  appear  the  laborious  and  noble 
efforts  of  these  great  men  to  inspire  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  just  notions  of  rehgion,  and  to  detect  and  refute  the 
errors  of  those  who  were  enemies  of  the  truth. 

VII.  The    controversial   writings,    that   were    levelled 

against  those  who  were  considered  as  heretics, 
ixiiemic'di"    were  entirely  destitute  of  that  ancient  simphcit}^ 

which  is  the  natural  and  the  beautiful  garb  of  truth. 
That  simplicity  was  now  succeeded  by  logical  subtilties, 
acute  sopnisms,  sharp  invectives,  and  other  disingenuous 
arts,  more  worthy  of  the  patrons  of  error,  than  of  the 
defenders  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  We  find, 
accordingly,  many  great  and  eminent  men  complair'Ing  of 
tliis  abuse,  and  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  oppose  the  muddy 
torrent  of  scurrility  and  dialectic  that  was  overflowing  the 
Christian  schools.'  I  pass  in  silence  those  rhetorical  figures 
and  ornaments,  by  which  many  evaded  the  arguments  of 
their  adversaries,  and  artfully  perplexed  the  true  state  of 
the  case ;  that  odious  custom  also,  of  exciting  the  popular 
resentment  against  those  who  differed  from  them,  that  was 
observed  by  some,  and  that  total  want  of  order  and  perspi- 
cuity that  was  chargeable  upon  almost  all.  Several  writers 
of  this  age  are  so  far  from  disowning  these  indecent  quali- 
ties, that  they  se^im,  on  the  contrary,  to  glory  in  them.  It 
must  indeed  be  observed,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  truth 
used  the  same  inglorious  arms,  though  this  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  the  reproach  that  is  on  this  account  due  to  its 
friends. 

VIII.  New  methods  of  disputing  were  also  added  to  those 
risinp-nu-  that  were  practised  in  former  tunes  ;  for  the  truth 
of'dbpS    of  doctrines  was  now  proved  by  the  number  of 

martyrs  that  had  professed  them,  by  miracles,  by 


used 


f  Methodius  apud  EpiphaDium  Hares.  Ixiv.  torn.  i.  opp,  p.  5G3,     Gregor.  Nizian.  in 
many  places,  and  others. 
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the  confession  of  demons,  i.  e.  of  persons  possessed  with 
evil  spirits.  The  smallest  degree  of  discernment  will  per- 
suade anyone  how  ambiguous  this  method  of  reasoning  was; 
how  dangerous  to  the  truth,  by  furni-^hing  innumerable  oc- 
casions for  the  exercise  of  fraud  and  imposture.  And  I 
fear  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  used  such  argu- 
ments, however  illustrious  and  respectable  they  might  have 
been,  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  chargeable  with 
the  dangerous  and  criminal  design  of  imposing  upon  their 
brethren.  Ambrose,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Arians,  pro- 
duced men  possessed  with  devils,  who  upon  the  approach 
of  the  relics  of  Gervasius  and  Protatius,  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  with  loud  cries,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  concerning  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
was  true  :  and  that  of  the  Arians  not  only  false,  but  also  of 
most  dangerous  consequences.  This  testimony  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  was  regarded,  by  Ambrose,  as  an  unex- 
ceptionable argument  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  The 
Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  held  this  prodigy  in  the  utmost 
derision,  and  maintained  that  Ambrose  had  suborned  these 
infernal  witnesses  by  a  weighty  bribe  ;'  and  I  make  no 
doubt,but  man}'  will  be  more  disposed  to  believe  the  Arians, 
than  to  credit  Ambrose,  though  he  be  enrolled  in  the  order 
of  the  saints,  and  they  stigmatized  in  the  hst  of  heretics.** 
IX.  There  were,  in  this  century,  several  controversiaUsts 
of  considerable  note.  For  beside  Apoliinaris,  xhech-efcon- 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  "^<"'"**»"^'s. 
others,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Hsts  against  the 
emperor  JuUan  ;  many  others  disputed  with  victorious 
force,  and  a  happy  success  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
gods.  Of  tills  number  were  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Ju- 
lius Firmicus,  Maternus,  Apoliinaris  the  younger,  whose 
excellent  writings  agamst  Porphyry  are  unhappily  lost ; 
Augustin,  in  those  books  of  the  City  of  God,  and  in  the 
three  books  against  the  pagans,  which  have  also  perished ; 
and  above  all,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  in  his  Evangelical 
Preparation,  and  his  book  against  Hierocles.  Eusebius 
Emesenus,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  whose 
treatise  on  that  subject  is  still  extant,  employed  their  learn- 
ed labours  to  bring  over  the  Jews  to  the  profession  of 

g  Ambros.  Epist.  xxii.  p.  878,  &c.     Paulinus,  vita  Jlmhrosii,  p.  81. 

h  See  Le  Clerc,  Appendix  AugusUniana,  p.  375.  Gregor.  Nyss.  vita  Gregorii  J^eoc<e~ 
.tariensis,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  977,  978.  Sulpitiiis  Severus,  Hist.  Sacr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  xxxviii.  v, 
861.  ' 
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Christianity.  Ephraim  of  Syria,'  James  of  Nisibis,  Didy- 
mus  and  Audentius,  attacked  the  whole  body  of  heretics  ; 
as  did  also  Epiphanius,  in  his  voluminous  work  concerning 
heresies^  entitled  Panarium,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  with 
more  brevity  m  his  discourse  concerning  faith.  The  books 
of  Augustin  and  Philastrius,  on  the  same  subject,  contain 
rather  a  list  than  a  refutation  of  the  several  sects. 

X.  If  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  science  were  to 

be  estimated  by  the  multitude  of  writers  it  pro- 
ora  wnteis.  j^^^^^  ^Ymi  of  morcfls  uiust  havc  flourished  greatly 
at  this  time,  for  the  number  of  those  was  very  considera- 
ble, who  appUed  themselves  to  that  excellent  study.  Among 
the  eastern  writers,  James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,''  and  Ephraim, 
bishop  of  Syria,  became  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  assidu- 
ity in  inculcating  the  precepts  of  morality.  The  writings 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Am- 
brose, Augustin,  and  several  others,  upon  moral  subjects, 
are  neither  worthy  of  high  encomiums,  nor  of  entire  con- 
tempt, as  they  contain  a  strange  mixture  of  excellent  reflec- 
tions, and  insipid  details  concerning  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Among  the  productions  of  these  writers,  many 
gave  the  preference  to  the  tiiree  books  of  Ambrose  con- 
cerning  the  duty  of  the  mimisters  of  the  chtarch,  which  are 
written  in  the  manner  of  Cicero,  and  are  justly  commended 
for  the  pious  intention  they  discover,  and  the  beautiful 
sentiments  they  contain,  though  there  be  many  things  in 
them  worthy  of  reprehension.  But  Marcarius  an  Egyptian 
monk,' undoubtedly  deserves  the  first  rank  among  the  prac- 
tical writers  of  this  time,  as  his  works  displayed,  some 
few  things  excepted, '"^  the  brightest  and  most  lovely  por- 
traiture of  sanctity  and  virtue. 

XI.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the 

writers  of  tliis  class  are  defective  in  several  re- 
K^raoraf  spccts.  TiiCj  liave  been  entirely  negligent  of 
^'"«"-  order  in  their  compositions,  and  have  taken  no  sort 
of  care  to  treat  with  method  and  precision  the  subjects  they 

iSee  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bliblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  118,  125. 
From  the  extracts  which  this  learned  compiler  has  given  of  the  works  of  Ephraim,  it 
appears  that  he  was  more  distinguished  by  his  piety  and  genius,  than  by  his  skill  in  the 
managing  of  controversy. 

k  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  in.  the  work  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  thinks 
that  the  writings  attributed  to  the  bishop  of  Nisibis,  belong  rather  to  the  bishop  of  Saru- 
ga  ;  he  however  corrects,  in  some  measure,  this  notion,  in  his  Mdenda,  p.  558. 

l'  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  i.  Januar.  p.  1005. 

IT3"  m  The  things  here  excepted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  are  some  superstitious  tenets  that 
.ire  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Macarius,  and  also  certain  opinions  that  seem  tainted 
with  Origenism. 
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undertook  to  explain.  They  seldom  define  their  terms, 
and  pour  out  their  pious,  but  incoherent  ideas  in  fortuitous 
combinations,  just  as  they  come  uppermost.  They  more- 
over neglect  deducing  the  duties  of  mankind  from  their 
true  prmciples,  and  even  sometimes  derive  them  from  doc- 
trines and  precepts  that  are  either  manifestly  false,  or  at 
least,  whose  nature  and  meaning  are  not  determined  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  extremely  defective,  when  they  come  to 
demonstrate  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  incongruity 
and  unfitness  of  vice.  These  pretended  demonstrations, 
instead  of  being  deduced  by  proper  conclusions  from  the 
reason  of  things  and  the  divine  laws,  are  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  airy  fancies,  cold  and  insipid  allegories^ 
quaint  and  subtile  conceits,  which  are  more  proper  to 
afford  amusement  to  the  imagination,  than  light  to  the  un- 
derstanding, or  conviction  to  the  judgment. 

XII.  But  however  defective  this  method  of  inculcating 
the  duties  of  moraUt}^  may  have  been,  it  was  much  ■x^,^  „„^ber 
more  tolerable  than  tliat  which  was  followed  by  "[''!!  "!';"'<=* 
the  amphibious  disciples  of  Christ  and  Plato,  those  doctrine' 
Alexandrian  philosophers,  of  whom   Ammonius  ^'^''p^s'"^''- 
Sacca  was  the  chief.     The  double  doctrine  of  morals  which 
they  invented,  and  which  was  compounded  of  two  systems, 
the  one  surpassing  the  other  in  perfection,  gained  much 
ground  in  this  century,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  reli- 
gion.    A  circumstance  every  way  proper  to  convince  us  of 
the  growth  and  progress  of  this  fanatical  sect  is,  that  those 
who  in  former  times  had  inculcated  a  secret  doctrme  con- 
cerning divine  things,  totally  different  from  that  vv  hich  was 
pubUcly  propagated  among  the  multitude,  gave  now  the 
finishing  touch  to  this  doctrine,  and  formed  it  into  a  system. 
The  famous  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who, 
under  the  protection  of  this  venerable  name,  gave  laws  and 
instructions  to  those  that  were  desirous  of  raising  their 
souls  above  all  human  things,  in  order  to  unite  them  to 
their  great  source  by  sublime  contemplation,  hved,  most 
probably,  in  this  century,  though  some  place  him  before, 
others  after  the  present  period."    No  sooner  were  the 

n  Those  wlio  bare  written  concerning  this  impostor,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Franc. 
Buddeus,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Tkeologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  175.  See  also  Jo.  Launii  Judi- 
■vum  de  scriptis  Dionysii,  torn,  ii,  opp.  pari  i.  p.  .562.     I.a  Croze,  in  his  Ui^loirf  du  Chrh- 
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writmgs  and  instructions  of  this  fanatic  handed  about  among 
the  Greeks  and  S3Tians,  and  particularly  among  the 
solitaries  and  monks,  than  a  gloomy  cloud  of  religious 
darkness  began  to  spread  itself  over  the  minds  of  many. 
An  incredible  number  of  proselytes  was  added  to  that 
chimerical  sect,  who  maintained,  that  communion  with  God 
was  to  be  sought  by  mortifying  sense,  by  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  all  external  objects,  by  macerating  the  body 
with  hunger  and  labour,  and  by  a  holy  sort  of  indolence, 
which  confined  all  the  activity  of  the  soul  to  a  lazy  contem- 
plation of  things  spiritual  and  eternal. 

xiii.  The  progress  of  this  sect  appears  evidently  from  the 
Bio«ki.h  so-  prodigious  number  of  solitarj^  monks  and  seques- 
ieiies.  tered  virgins,  which,  upon  the  return  of  tranqmlUty 
to  the  church,  had  overrun  the  whole  Christian  world  with 
an  amazing  rapidity.  Many  of  this  order  of  men  had,  for 
a  long  time,  been  known  among  the  Christians,  and  had  led 
silent  and  solitary  lives  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  but  Antony 
was  the  first  who  formed  them  into  a  regular  body,  engaged 
them  to  live  in  society  with  each  other,  and  prescribed  to 
them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct."  These 
regulations,  which  Antony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were,  the 
year  following,  introduced  into  Palestine  and  Syria  by  his 
disciple  Hilarion.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  Aones,  or 
Eugenius,  with  his  companions,  Gaddanus  and  Azyzus, 
instituted  the  monastic  order  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries ;''  and  their  example  was  followed  with  such 
rapid  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  east  was  filled 
with  a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  who,  abandoning  all  human  con- 
nexions, advantages,  pleasures,  and  concerns,  wore  out  a 
languishing  and  miserable  life  amidst  the  hardships  of  want, 
and  various  kinds  of  suffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
close  and  rapturous  commiuiion  with  God  and  angels. 
The  Christian  church  would  never  have  been  disgraced  by 
t[iis  cruel  and  unsociable  enthusiasm,  nor  would  any  have 

tlauismc  d'Elhiope,  p.  10,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Synesius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  and 
also  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century,  composed  the  writings  attri- 
buted to  Dioiiysius,  in  order  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  those  who  held  that  Clirist  was  only 
possessed  of  one  nature.  The  arguments,  however,  of  La  Croze,  are  weak.  Nor  are 
those  more  satisfactory  which  the  learned  Barraticre  has  employed,  in  a  dissertation 
adih'.d  to  his  book  De  snccessiune  Rom.  Episcop.  p.  286,  to  prove  that  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
(hia  was  the  true  author  of  the  writings  in  question. 

o  For  a  full  of  account  of  Antony,  and  the  discipline  established  by  him,  see  the  ^cia 
S'd.i.'formii,  torn.  ii.  Januar.  ad  d.  17,  p.  107. 

P  tSce  Jos,  sJimon,  Asscraan.  BiUioth,   OrienUd,  Clement,  Vatknn.  torn,  iii.  part  ii.  p. 
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been  subjected  to  those  keen  torments  of  mind  and  body  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  had  not  many  Christians  been  unwarily 
caught  by  the  specious  appearance,  and  the  pompous  sound 
of  that  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  "  that,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  true  felicity  and  communion  with  God, 
it  was  necessar  that  the  soul  should  be  separated  from 
the  body  even  here  below,  and  that  the  body  was  to  be 
macerated  and  mortified  for  this  purpose." 

XIV.  From  the  east  this  gloomy  institution  passed  into 
the  west,  and  first  into  Italy  and  its  neighbouring  The  progress 
islands,  though  it  is  utterly  uncertain  who  trans- '"^"'""'"''^' 
planted  it  thither.'  St.  Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Tours,  erected  the  first  monasteries  in  Gaul,  and  recom- 
mended this  religious  solitude  with  such  power  and  effica- 
cy, both  by  his  instructions  and  his  example,  that  his  fune- 
ral is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  no  less  than  two 
thousand  monks.'  From  hence  the  monastic  disciphne 
extended  gradually  its  progress  through  the  other  pro- 
vinces and  countries  of  Europe. 

It  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  point  of  austerity  between  the  western  and 
oriental  monks ;  the  former  of  whom  could  never  be 
brought  to  bear  the  several  rules  to  which  the  latter  volun- 
tarily submitted.  And,  indeed,  the  reason  of  this  difference 
may  be  partly  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  respective 
chmates  in  which  they  dwelt.  The  European  countries 
abound  not  so  much  with  delirious  fanatics,  and  with  per- 
sons of  a  morose  and  austere  complexion,  as  those  arid 
regions  that  lie  toward  the  burning  east;  nor  are  our  bodies 
capable  of  supporting  that  rigorous  and  abstemious  method 
of  living  which  is  famihar  and  easy  to  those  who  are  placed 
under  a  glowing  firmament,  and  breathe  in  a  sultry  and 
scorcliing  atmosphere.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  the  name 
only,  than  the  thing  itself,  which  was  transported  into  the 

q  Most  Avriters,  following  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  maintain,  that  St.  Athanasius 
brought  the  monastic  institution  from  Egypt  into  Italy,  in  the  year  340,  and  was  the  first 
who  built  a  monastery  at  Rome.  See  Mabillonius,  Prcef.  ad  Jicta  Sanctorum  Ord.  Bened. 
torn.  i.  p.  9.  But  the  learned  Lewis  Ant.  Muratori  combats  this  opinion,  and  pretends 
that  the  first  monastery  known  in  Europe,  was  erected  at  Milan,  Jintiq,  Ilaiicar.  medii 
(tvi,  torn.  V.  p.  364.  Just.  Fontaninus  in  his  Historia  Liter.  Aquileiens.  p.  155,  affirms 
that  the  first  society  of  monks  was  formed  at  Aquileia.  None  of  these  writers  produce 
unexceptionable  evidence  for  their  opinions.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  Bellerini,  Dis- 
sert, ii.  ad  Zenonem  Veronensem,  p.  115,  the  first  convent  of  nuns  was  erected  toward  the 
end  of  this  century,  at  Verona,  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  that  city. 

V  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  De  vita  Martini,  cap.  x.  p.  17,  edit.  Veron.  where  the  method  of 
liTing,  used  by  the  Martinian  monks,  is  accurately  described-.  See  also  Hi^toire  Literaire 
de  h  Frmcv,  torn,  i.  part  ii.  p.  43. 
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European  countries,'  though  this  name  was,  indeed,  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  resemblance  or  distant  imitation 
of  the  monastic  life  instituted  by  Antony  and  others  in  the 
east. 

XV.  The  monastic  order^  of  which  we  have  been  taking 
Diireren.  or-  ^  gcucral  vicw,  was  distributed  into  several  classes. 
tie. sol  monks.  j|.  ^^^^  ^j.^^  dlvldcd  liito  two  distinct  orders,  of 

which  the  one  received  the  denomination  of  coenobites,  the 
other  that  of  eremites.    The  former  lived  together 
anueremiles',  lu  a  fixcd  liabitatiou,  and  made  up  one  large  com- 
munity under  a  chief,  whom  they  called  father, 
or  abbot,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  in  the  Egyptian 
language.     The  latter  drew  out  a  wretched  life  in  perfect 
solitude,  and  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  caves,  in 
deserts,  in  the  hollow  of  rocks,  sheltered  from  the  wild 
beasts  only  by  the  cover  of  a  miserable  cottage,  in  which 
each  one  lived  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  his  species. 
The  anacorites  were  yet  more  excessive  in  the  austerity 
of  their  manner  of  living  than  the  eremites.    They 
Anacorites.  frequcntcd   the   wildest  deserts  without    either 
tents  or  cottages ;  nourished  themselves  with  the  roots  and 
herbs  which  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  imcultivated 
ground  ;  wandered  about  without  having  any  fixed  abode, 
and  reposing  wherever  the  approach  of  night  happened  to 
find  them ;  and  all  this,  that  they  might  avoid  the  view  atid 
the  society  of  mortals.* 

The  last  order  of  monks  that  come  now  under  consider- 
ation were  those  wandering  fanatics,  or  rather 
impostors,  whom  the  Egyptians  called  sarabaites, 
who,  instead  of  procuring  a  subsistence  by  honest  industry, 
travelled  through  various  cities  and  provinces,  and  gained 

s  This  difference  between  the  discipline  of  the  eastern  and  western  monks,  and  the 
cause  of  it,  have  been  ingeniously  remarked  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  De  vita  Martini, 
p.  65,  edit.  Veron.  where  one  of  the  interlocutors,  in  the  dialogue,  having  mentioned  the 
'abstemious  and  wretched  diet  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  adds  what  follows :  "  Placente 
tibi  prandium,  fasciculus  herbarum  et  panis  dimidius  viris  quinque  ?"  To  this  question  the 
Gaul  answers,  "  Facis  tuo  more,  qui  nullam  occasionem  omittis,  quin  nos,  i.  e.  the  Gallic 
monks,  cdacitatis  fatiges.  Sed  facis  inhumane,  qui  nos  Gallos  homines  cogis  exemplo 
Angelorum  vlvcre  ;  sed  contentus  sit  hoc  prandio  Cyrenencis  ille,  cui  vel  necessitas  vel 
natura  est  esurire  ;  nosj  quod  tibi  smpe  testatus  sum,  Galli  sumus."  The  same  speaker,  in 
the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  ch.  viii.  p.  69,  70,  reproaches  Jerome  with  having  accused 
the  monks  of  gluttony  ;  and  proceeds  thus  :  "  Sentio  de  orientalibus  ilium  potius  Mona- 
chis,  qliam  de  occidentalibus  disputasse.  Nam  edacitas  in  Graeeis  et  Orientalibus  gula 
'eat,  in  Gallis  natura."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
the  monastic  order  into  Europe,  the  western  differed  greatly  from  the  eastern  monks  in 
their  manners  and  discipline,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  this,  accused  by  the  latter  oS" 
Toraciousness  and  gluttony. 

t  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  Dial,  i.  De  vita  Martini,  cap,  X.  p.  80,  edit.  Veron. 
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a  maintenance  by  fictitious   miracles,  by   selling   relics 
to  the  multitude,  and  other  frauds  of  a  like  nature. 

Many  of  the  coenobites  were  chargeable  with  vicious  and 
scandalous  practices-  This  order,  however,  was  not  so 
universally  corrupt  as  that  of  the  sarabaites,  who  were,  for 
the  most  part,  profligates  of  the  most  abandoned  kind.  As 
to  the  eremites,  they  seem  to  have  deserved  no  other  re- 
proach than  that  of  a  delirious  and  extravagant  fanaticism." 
All  these  different  orders  were  hitherto  composed  of  the 
laity,  and  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  inspection 
of  the  bishops.  But  many  of  them  were  now  adopted 
among  the  clergy,  and  that  even  by  the  command  of  the 
emperors.  Nay,  the  fame  of  monastic  piety  and  sanctity 
became  so  universal,  that  bishops  were  frequently  chosen 
out  of  that  fanatical  order.''' 

XVI.  If  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  monks  exaggerated, 
in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  morah-  Tw„rao.;t  ei. 
ty,  the  discipline  that  is  obligatory  upon  Christians,  ";i"",'dopiefr 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  true  rehgion  suffered  ;".  "■''  '^^"'" 
yet  more  grievously  by  two  monstrous  errors, 
which  were  almost  universally  adopted  in  this  century, 
and  became  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities  and  mis- 
chiefs in  the  succeeding  ages.  The  first  of  these  maxims 
was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie,  whe?i  by 
that  means  the  interests  of  the  church  might  be  promoted;  and 
the  second  equally  horrible,though  in  another  point  of  view, 
was,^^«^  errors  in  religion,  when  maintained  and  adhered  to 
after  proper  admonition,  ivere  punishable  with  civil  pe?talties 
and  corporal  tortures.  The  former  of  these  erroneous 
maxims  was  now  of  a  long  standing  ;  it  had  been  adopted 
for  some  ages  past,  and  had  produced  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  ridiculous  fables,  fictitious  prodigies,  and  pious 
frauds,  to  the  unspeakable  detriment  of  that  glorious  cause 
in  which  they  were  employed.  And  it  must  be  frankly 
confessed,  that  the  greatest  men,  and  most  eminent  saints 
of  this  century,  were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  infection 
of  this  corrupt  principle,  as  will  appear  evidently  to  such 

u  Whoever  is  desirous  of  a  fuller  accounf  of  the  vices  of  the  monks  in  thi»  century, 
may  consult  the  above-mentioned  dialogue  of  Sulp.  Sever,  cap.  viii.  p.  69,  70,  cap.  xxi. 
p.  88,  where  he  particularly  chastises  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  those  of  them,  who 
aspired  to  clerical  honours.  See  also  Dial.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  112.  Dial.  ii.  cap.  xv.  p.  144, 
145.  Coymsltat.  Appollonii  et  Zachoii,  published  by  Dacherius  Spicileg.  torn.  i.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  iii.  p.  35. 

w  See  J.  Godofred,  ad  codicem  Theodosiamm,  tom.  vi,  part  i.  p.  76, 106,  edit.  Ritte» 
mna». 
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as  look  with  an  attentive  eye  into  their  writings  and  theii* 
actions.     We  would  willingly  except  from  this  charge, 
Ambrose  and  Hilary,  Aiigustin,  Gregory  Nizianzen  and 
Jerome  ;  but  truth,  which  is  more  respectable  than  these 
venerable  fathers,  obliges  us  to  involve  them  in  the  general 
accusation.      We  may  add  also,  that  it  was  probably  the 
contagion  of  this  pernicious  maxim,  that  engaged  Sulpitius 
Severus,  who  is  far  from  being  in  the  general  a  puerile  or 
credulous  historian,  to  attribute  so  many  miracles  to  St. 
Martin.     The  other  maxim,  relating  to  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  punishing  error,  was  introduced  with  those  se- 
rene and  peaceful  times  which  the  accession  of  Constantine 
to  the  imperial  throne  procured  to  the  church.    It  was  from 
that  period  approved  by  many,  enforced  by  several  ex- 
amples during  the  contests  that  arose  with  the  PrisciUianists 
and  Donatists,  confirmed  and  estabUshed  by  the  authority 
of  Augustin,  and  thus  transmitted  to  the  following  ages. 
XVII.  When  we  cast  an  eye  toward  the  lives  and  morals 
of  Christians  at  this  time,  we  find,  as  formerly,  a 
and  mmars"o'f  mlxturc  of  good  aud  evil ;  some  eminent  for  their 
chrisiians.    piety,    othcrs   infamous   for   their   crimes.     The 
number  however  of  immoral  and  unworthy  Christians  be- 
gan so  to  increase,  that  the  examples  of  real  piety  and 
virtue  became  extremely  rare.    When  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution were  totally  dispelled  ;  when  the  church,  secured 
from  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  ;  when  the  most  of  the  bishops  exhibited 
to  their  flock  the  contagious  examples  of  arrogance,  luxury, 
effieminacy,  animosity,  and  strife,  with  other  vices  too  nu- 
merous to  mention ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  of 
the  church  fell  into  a  slothful  and  opprobrious  negligence 
of  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  and  employed  in 
vain  wranglings  and  idle  disputes,  that  zeal  and  attention 
that  were  due  to  the  culture  of  piety  and  to  the  instruction 
of  their  people,  and  when,  to  complete  the  enormity  of  this 
horrid  detail,  multitudes  were  drawn  into  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  not  by  the  power  of  conviction  and  argument, 
but  by  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
then  it  was  indeed  no  wonder  that  the  church  was  conta- 
minated with  shoals  of  profligate  Christians,  and  that  the 
virtuous   few  were,   in  a  manner,  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  wicked  and 
licentious.    It  is  true,  that  the  same  rigorous  penitence 
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which  had  taken  place  before  Constantine  the  Great,  con- 
tinued now  in  full  force  against  flagrant  transgressors ;  but 
when  the  reign  of  corruption  becomes  universal,  the  vigour 
of  the  laws  yields  to  its  sway,  and  a  weak  execution  defeats 
the  purposes  of  the  most  salutary  discipline.  Such  was 
now  unhappily  the  case ;  the  age  was  sinking  daily  from 
one  period  of  corruption  to  another ;  the  great  and  the 
powerful  sinned  with  impunity ;  and  the  obscure  and  the 
indigent  felt  alone  the  severity  of  the  laws. 

XVIII.  Religious  controversies  among  Christians  were 
frequent  in  this  century ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  xhc  eietian 
in  the  course  of  civil  affairs,  external  peace  gave  '=°""^°*"^- 
occasion  and  leisure  for  the  fomenting  intestine  troubles  and 
dissensions.  We  shall  meetion  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  controversies,  which  produced  violent  and  obstinate 
schisms,  not  so  much  indeed  by  their  natural  tendency,  as 
by  incidental  occurrences. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  about  the  year  306, 
arose  the  famous  Meletian  controversy,  so  called  from  its 
author,  and  which  for  a  long  time  divided  the  church. 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  deposed,  from  the  epis- 
copal office,  JVIeletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Upper 
Egypt.  The  reasons  that  occasioned  this  violent  act  of 
authority  have  not  been  sufficiently  exposed. 

The  partisans  of  Peter  allege,  that  Meletius  had  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  and  charge  him  also  with  various  crimes  f 
while  others  affirm,  that  his  only  failing  was  an  excessive 
severity  against  the  lapsed/  Be  that  as  it  will,  Meletius 
treated  the  sentence  of  Peter  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
did  not  only  continue  to  perform  ail  the  duties  of  the  epis- 
copal function,  but  even  assumed  the  right  of  conseciating 
presbyters ;  a  privilege  which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  be- 
longed only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  venerable 
gravity  and  eloquence  of  Meletius  drew  many  to  his  party, 
and,  among  others,  a  considerable  number  of  monks  ad- 
hered to  his  cause.  The  council  of  Nice  made  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  heal  this  breach ;  the  Meletians,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  oppose  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  joined  themselves  to  the 
Arians,  who  were  his  irreconcilable  enemies.     Hence  it 


X  Atnanasius,  ./jpologia  secunda,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  7/7. 

y  Epipliaiiius,  Hares.  Ixviii.  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  716.     See  also  Dion.  Petavius,  JVo(.  in  E^U 
pJianium,  torn.  ii.  p.  274.     Sam.  Basnaaii  Exercitat.  de  rebus  sacris  contra  Baronmn, 
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happened,  that  a  dispute,  which  had  for  its  first  object  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  de- 
generated, gradually,  into  a  rehgious  controversy.  The 
Meletian  party  was  yet  subsisting  in  the  fifth  century.^ 

XIX.  Some  time   after  this,   a   certain  person,   named 
Eusia;hi-  Eustathius,  was  the  occasion  of  great  disorders 

and  divisions  in  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  ;  and  was  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated, in  consequence  thereof,  by  the  council  of  Gangra, 
which  was  held  not  long  after  that  of  Nice.  Whether  tliis 
w^as  the  same  Eustathius  who  was  bishop  of  Sebastia  in 
Armenia,  and  the  chief  of  the  seminarians  ;  or  whether  the 
ancient  historians  have  confounded  together  two  different 
persons  of  the  same  name,  is  a  matter  extremely  difficult 
to  determine."  However  that  be,  the  leader  of  the  Eusta- 
thian  sect  does  not  seem  so  much  chargeable  with  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  rehgious  doctrine,  as  with  having  set  up  a 
fanatical  form  of  sanctity ;  an  extravagant  system  of  prac- 
tical discipline,  destructive  of  the  order  and  happiness  of 
society.  For  he  prohibited  marriage,  the  use  of  wine  and 
flesh,  feasts  of  charity,  and  other  things  of  that  nature.  He 
prescribed  immediete  divorce  to  those  who  were  joined  in 
wedlock,  and  is  said  to  have  granted  to  children  and  ser- 
vants the  liberty  of  violating  the  commands  of  their  parents 
and  masters  upon  pretexts  of  a  religious  nature.'' 

XX.  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  a  man  re- 
lucifrriai.  markable  for  his  prudence,  the  austerity  of  his 
diTisioi.s.  character,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  resolution  and 
courage,  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  for 
having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine,  concernmg  the  three 
persons  in  the  godhead.  He  broke  the  bonds  of  fi'aternal 
communion  with  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Verceil,  in  the  year 
363,  because  the  latter  had  consecrated  Pauhnus  bishop 
of  Antioch ;  and  he  afterw  ard  separated  himself  from  the 
whole  church,  on  account  of  the  act  of  absolution  it  had 
passed  in  favour  of  those,  who,  under  Constantius,  had 
deserted  to  the  Arians.''    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  small 

z  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  14.  Theodorot.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii, 
548. 

a  See  Sam.  Basnag,  Annal.  Polit.  Ecdes.  torn.  ii.  p.  840. 

b  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  i.  c.  xliii.  p.  156.  Sozowenus,  Hist.  Eccles.  \\b.  iii.  cap. 
xiv.  p.  .520,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  581.  Epiphan.  Hares.  Ixvi.  p.  910.  Philosturgius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  53,  59.     Wolfg.  Gundling.  J^ot.  ail  Concilium  Gangrense,  p.  9. 

c  Rufm.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxx.  p.  174.  Socrates  Hist.  Eccles,  Mb.  iii,  cap  ix.  p. 
381,  &c.  See  also  Tillemont,  memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  PEglise,  \om,  vii.  p. 
5?1,  edit.  Paris. 
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tribe  that  followed  this  prelate,  under  the  title  of  Liiciferi- 
ans,  avoided  scrupulously  and  obstinately  all  commerce 
and  fellowship  both  with  those  bishops  who  had  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  and  with  those  also 
who  consented  to  an  absolution  for  such  as  returned  from 
this  desertion,  and  acknowledged  their  error ;  and  thus  of 
consequence  they  dissolved  the  bonds  of  their  communion 
with  the  church  in  general/'  The  Luciferians  are  also  said 
to  have  entertained  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  human 
soul,  whose  generation  they  considered  as  of  a  carnal  na- 
ture, and  maintained  that  it  was  transfused  from  the  parents 
into  the  children.^ 

XXI.  About  this  time  ^rius,  a  presbyter,  monk,  and 
semi-arian,  erected  a  new  sect,  and  excited  di-  meyErian 
visions  throughout  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cappa-  <^°"""^«' >• 
docia,  by  propagatmg  opinions  different  from  those  that 
were  commonly  received.  One  of  his  principal  tenets 
was,  that  bishops  were  not  distinguished  from  presbyters 
by  any  divine  right ;  but  that,  according  to  the  institution 
of  the  New  Testament,  their  offices  and  authority  were 
absolutely  the  same.  How  far  ^rius  pursued  this  opinion, 
through  its  natural  consequences,  is  not  certamly  known ; 
but  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  it  was  highly 
agreeable  to  many  good  Christians,  who  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  bishops  of 
this  century. 

There  were  other  things  in  which  ^rius  differed  from 
the  common  notions  of  the  time  ;  he  condemned  prayers 
for  the  dead,  stated  fasts,  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and 
other  rites  of  that  nature,  in  which  the  multitude  erro- 
neously imagme  that  the  life  and  soul  of  religion  consists.' 
His  great  purpose  seems  to  have  been  that  of  reducing 
Christianity  to  its  primitive  simplicity;  a  purpose,  indeed, 
laudable  and  noble  when  considered  in  itself;  though  the 
principles  from  whence  it  springs,  and  the  means  Sy  which 
it  is  executed,  are  generally,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of 
censure,  and  may  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  this  re- 
former.*'' 

(1  See  in  the  works  of  Sirmond,  torn.  ii.  p.  229,  &c.  J}  book  of  prayers,  addressed  to 
Theodosius  by  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus,  who  were  Luciferians. 

e  Augustin.  De  Hares,  cap.  Ixxxi.  ^viUi  (he  observations  of  Lamb.  Danmaiis,  p.  34C. 

f  Epiphanius, //(E/M.  Ixxv.  p.  y05.     Augustin.  De  iift»-es.  cap.  liii. 

ILf"  g  The  desire  of  reducing  religious  worship  to  the  greatest  possible  simplicily,  how- 
ever rational  it  may  appear  in  iti^elf,  and  abstractedly  considered,  Avill  be  considtrablr 
VOL.  I.  SS 
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XXII.  The  progress  of  superstition  in  this  century,  and 
the  erroneous  notions  that  prevailed  concerning 
the  true  nature  of  reHgion,  excited  the  zeal  and 
the  efforts  of  many  to  stem  the  torrent.  But  their  labours 
only  exposed  them  to  infamy  and  reproach.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  worthy  opposers  of  the  reigning  super- 
stitions was  Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  taught  first  at  Rome,  and  after- 
ward at  Milan,  that  all  those  who  kept  the  vows  they 
made  to  Christ  at  their  baptism,  and  lived  according  to 
those  rules  of  piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the  gospel, 
had  an  equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  futurity ;  and  that, 
consequently,  those  who  passed  their  days  in  unsociable 
ceUbacy,  and  severe  mortifications  and  fastings,  were  in 
no  respect  more  acceptable  in  the  eye  of  God,  than  those 
who  lived  virtuously  in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  nou- 
rished their  bodies  with  moderation  and  temperance. 
These  judicious  opinions,  which  manj^  began  to  adopt, 
were  first  condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  after- 
wards by  Ambrose,  in  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  the  year 
390.''  The  emperor  Honorius  seconded  the  authoritative 
proceedings  of  the  bishops  by  the  violence  of  the  secular 
arm,  answered  the  judicious  reasonings  of  Jovinian  by  the 
terror  of  coercive  and  penal  laws,  and  banished  this  pre- 
tended heretic  to  the  island  Boa.  Jovinian  published  his 
opinions  in  a  book,  against  which  Jerome,  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  wrote  a  most  bitter  and  abusive  treatise^ 
which  is  still  extant.' 

moderated  in  such  as  bestow  a  moment's  attention  upon  the  imperfection  and  infirmities 
of  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  Mankind,  generally  speaking,  have  too  little  ele- 
vation of  mind  to  be  much  atfected  with  those  forms  and  methods  of  worship,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  striking  to  the  outward  senses.  The  great  ditliculty  here  lies  in  deter- 
mining the  lengths  which  it  is  prudent  to  go  in  the  accommodation  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies to  human  infirmity  ;  and  the  grand  point  is  to  fix  a  medium,  in  which  a  due  regard 
may  be  shown  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  without  violating  the  dictates  of  right 
reason,  or  tarnishing  the  purity  of  true  religion.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Romish 
church  has  gone  too  far  in  its  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  mankind.  And  this  is 
what  the  ablest  defenders  of  its  motley  worship  have  alleged  in  its  behalf.  But  this  ob- 
servation is  not  just ;  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  so  much  accommodated  itself  to  /m- 
man  loeakness,  as  it  has  abused  that  weakness,  by  taking  occasion  from  it  to  establish  an 
endless  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  destructive  of  true  religion,  and  only  adapted  to 
promote  the  riches  and  despotism  of  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  multitude  still  hood- 
winked in  their  ignorance  and  superstition.  How  far  a  just  antipathy  to  the  church 
puppet-shows  of  the  papists  has  unjustly  driven  some  protestant  churches  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  is  a  matter  that  I  shall  not  now  examine,  though  it  certainly  deserves  a 
serious  consideration. 

h  Hieronymus  in  Jovinianum,  torn.  ii.  opp.  Augustin.  de  Hares,  cap.  Ixsxfi-  Ambros- 
Enidt.  vi.  &c. 

5  Coihx  Tke(rdo.mnitSy  torn.  iif.  p.  21S.  torn.  vj.  p.  193. 
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XXIII.  Among  all  the  religious  controversies  that  divided 
the  church,  the  most  celebrated,   both   for  their  onn.n.ver=;es 
importance   and  their  duration,   were  those  re-  ol'igenf'' 
lating  to  Origen  and  his  doctrine. 

This  illustrous  man,  though  he  had  been,  for  a  long 
time,  charged  with  many  errors,  was  held  by  the  most 
part  of  Christians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  his  name 
was  so  sacred  as  to  give  weight  to  the  cause  in  which  it 
appeared.  The  Arians,  who  were  sagacious  in  searching 
for  succours  on  all  sides  to  maintaui  their  sect,  affirmed 
that  Origen  had  adopted  their  opinions.  In  this  they 
were  believed  by  some,  who  consequently  included  this 
great  man  in  the  hatred  they  entertained  against  the  sect 
of  the  Arians.  But  several  writers  of  the  first  learning  and 
note  opposed  this  report,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  their  master  from  these  injurious  insinua- 
tions. The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  C^sarea,  as  appears  by  his  learned  work,  entitled.  An 
Apology  for  Origen.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  these 
clamours  raised  against  the  memory  and  reputation  of  a 
man,  whom  the  whole  Christian  world  beheld  with  respect, 
would  have  been  soon  hushed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
rise  of  new  commotions,  which  proceeded  from  another 
source,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

XXIV.  The  monks  in  general,  and  the  Egyptian  monks 
in  particular,  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
Origen,  and  spared  no  labour  to  propagate  his  o,^uSmf 
opinions  m  all  places.  Their  zeal,  however,  met  "^°^«'^''" 
with  opposition,  nor  could  they  persuade  all  Christians  of 
the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  notions  invented  or  adopted 
by  that  eminent  writer.  Hence  arose  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  reasons  and  foundations  of  Origemsm,  which 
Avas  at  first  managed  in  a  private  manner,  but  afterward, 
by  degrees,  broke  out  into  an  open  flame.  Among  the 
numerous  partisans  of  Origen,  was  John,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  furnished  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  a 
pretext  to  cast  an  odium  upon  this  prelate,  against  whom 
they  had  been  previously  exasperated  on  other  accounts. 
But  the  ingenious  bishop  conducted  matters  with  such  ad^ 
mirable  dexterity,  that  in  defending  himself,  he  vindicated, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reputation  of  Origen,  and  drew  to 
his  party  the  whole  monastic  body  ;  and  also  a  prodigious^ 
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number  of  those  who  were  spectators  of  this  mterestmg 
combat.  Tliis  was  but  the  begmnmg  of  the  vehement 
contests  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  that  were  car- 
ried on,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces.  These 
contests  were  particularly  fomented  in  the  west  by  Ru- 
finus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  translated  into  Latin 
several  books  of  Origen,  and  insinuated,  with  sufficient 
plainness,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  they  con- 
tained,'' which  drew  upon  him  the  implacable  rage  of  the 
learned  and  choleric  Jerome.  But  these  commotions 
seemed  to  cease  in  the  west  after  the  death  of  Rufinus, 
and  the  efforts  which  men  of  the  first  order  made  to 
check,  both  by  their  authority  and  by  their  writings,  the 
progress  of  Origenism  in  those  parts. 

XXV.  The  troubles  which  the  writings  and  doctrines  of 
Origen  excited  in  the  east  were  more  grievous 
inTh^'eas^  aud  lastiug.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
the"r"in|  Irrltatcd,  for  several  reasons,  against  the  Nitrian 
of  Origen.  lYjoui^g^  represented  them  as  infected  with  the 
contagion  of  Origenism,  and  ordered  them  to  give  up  and 
abandon  all  the  productions  of  Origen.  The  monks  re- 
fused obedience  to  this  command,  and  alleged  in  their  de- 
fence two  considerations ;  the  one,  that  the  passages  in 
the  writings  of  this  holy  and  venerable  man,  which  seem- 
ed to  swerve  from  the  truth,  were  inserted  in  them  by  ill 
designing  heretics ;  and  the  other,  that  a  few  things  wor- 
of  thy  censure  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  condem- 
nation of  the  rest.  Matters  were  but  more  exasperated 
by  this  refusal  of  submission  to  the  order  of  Theophilus  ; 
for  this  violent  prelate  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  year  399,  in  which,  having  condemned  the  followers 
of  Origen,  he  sent  a  band  of  soldiers  to  drive  the  monks 
from  their  residence  on  mount  Nitria.  The  poor  monks, 
scattered  abroad  thus  by  an  armed  force,  fled  first  to  Je- 
rusalem, from  whence  they  retired  afterward  to  Scytho- 
poHs ;  and  finding  that  they  could  Hve  here  in  security 
and  peace,  determined,  at  length,  to  set  sail  for  Constan- 
tino})le,  and  there  plead  their  cause  in  presence  of  the 
emperor.'  The  issue  of  these  proceedings  comes  under 
the  history  of  the  following  century. 

k  See  Just.  Fontanlnus,  Historia  Lilerar.  Aqu'deiensis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p.  177,  &c. 

i  See  Peter.  Daniel  Iluct.  Origenianvrmn,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  196.  Louis  Doucin, 
Jlistoire  de  Origenisme,  livr.  iii.  p.  95.  Hier.  a  Prato,  Diss.  vi.  in  Sulpitium  Severum 
lie  Moiutckis  oh  Origenis  vomev  ex  J^itria  totaque  ,W.gypio  pvlsis,  p.  27$.     Veron.  17-11. 
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It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  we  must 
not  reduce  to  the  same  class  all  those  who  are  called 
Origenists  in  the  records  of  this  century.  For  this  ambigu- 
ous title  is  applied  to  persons  who  differed  widely  m  their 
rehgious  notions.  Sometimes  it  merely  signifies  such 
friends  of  Origen,  as  acknowledged  his  v/ritings  to  have 
been  adulterated  in  many  places,  and  who  were  far  from 
patronising  the  errors  of  which  he  was  accused ;  in  other 
places,  this  title  is  attributed  to  those  who  confess  Origen 
to  be  the  author  of  the  doctrines  which  are  imputed  to 
him,  and  who  resolutely  support  and  defend  his  opinions  ; 
of  which  latter  there  was  a  considerable  number  among 
the  monastic  orders. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES   USED  IN  THE    CHURCH  DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  While  the  Roman  emperors  were  studious  to  ]pT0§ 
mote  the  honour  of  Christianity,  by  the  auspi- 
cious protection  they  afforded  to  the  church,  and  of^ceTemonfel 
their  most  zealous  efforts  to  advance  its  interests,  '"'"'*^<=«'- 
the  inconsiderate  and  ill  directed  piety  of  the  bishops  cast 
a  cloud  over  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  by 
the  prodigious  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they 
had  invented  to  embellish  it.  And  here  we  may  apply 
that  well-known  saying  of  Augustin,""  that  the  yoke  under 
which  the  Jews  formerly  groaned^  was  more  tolerable  than 
that  imposed  upon  many  Christians  in  his  time.  The  rites 
and  institutions,  by  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other 
nations,  had  formerly  testified  their  rehgious  veneration 
for  fictitious  deities,  were  now  adopted,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  by  Christian  bishops,  and  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  true  God.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
reasons  alleged  for  this  imitation,  so  proper  to  disgust  all 
who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  native  beauty  of  genuine 
Christianity.  These  fervent  heralds  of  the  gospel,  whose 
zeal  outran  their  candour  and  ingenuity,  imagined  that 
the  nations  would  receive  Christianity  with  more  facility, 
when  they  saw  the  rites   and  ceremonies  to  which  they 

m  Augustin.  JEp/sf.  cxix,  ad  Jammmmt,  according  to  the  ancient  division. 
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were  accustomed,  adopted  in  the  church,  and  the  same 
worship  paid  to  Christ  and  his  martyrs,  which  they  had 
formerly  offered  to  their  idol  deities.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  in  these  times,  the  rehgion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
differed  very  httle,  in  its  external  appearance,  from  that  of 
the  Christians.  They  had  both  a  most  pompous  and 
splendid  ritual.  Gorgeous  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax 
tapers,  crosiers,"  processions,  lustrations,  images,  gold  and 
silver  vases,  and  many  such  circumstances  of  pageantry, 
were  equally  to  be  seen  in  the  heathen  temples  and  the 
Christian  churches. 

II.  No  sooner  had  Constantine  the  Great  abolished  the 
superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  than  magnificent 
chlfrlhef '^"'  churches  were  every  where  erected  for  the  Chris- 
erected.  tlaus,  whlch  were  richly  adorned  with  pictures 
and  images,  and  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pagan 
temples,  both  in  their  outward  and  inward  form.^  Of 
these  churches  some  were  built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
and  were  frequented  only  at  stated  times ;  while  others 
were  set  apart  for  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Christians  in 
divine  worship.  The  former  were  called  martyria,  from 
the  places  where  they  were  erected ;  and  the  latter  tituH.'» 
Both  of  them  were  consecrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
with  certain  rites  borrowed,  mostly,  from  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

But  our  wonder  will  not  cease  here  ;    it  will  rather  be 

augmented   when   we   learn,  that  at  this  time,  it 

riJht"of*^lm!  was  looked  upon  as  an  essential  part   of  religion 

tronage.       ^^  hsive  lu  cvery  country  a  multitude  of  churches  ; 

■  rCT'  n  The  Liluus,  which,  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  the  chief  ensign  of  the  augurs, 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  military  trumpet,  became  a  mark 
of  episcopal  dignity.     We  call  it  the  crosier,  or  bishop's  staft'. 

[jj=  o  The  word  siipplicationes,  which  I  hare  rendered  by  that  of  processions,  signified 
among  the  pagans,  those  solemn  and  public  acts  of  gratitude  for  national  blessings,  or  d€- 
precation  of  national  calamities,  which  were  expressed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
by  a  religious  approach  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
"were  open  for  all  without  distinction.     See  Cic.  Catil.  iii.  6.     Liv.  x.  23. 

p  See  Ezek.  Spanheim,  Preuves  siir  les  Cesars  de  Julien,  p.  47,  and  particularly  Le 
Brun's  Explication  litteraire  et  Historique  des  Ceremonies  de  la  Mtsse,  torn.  ii.  p.  101.  A 
description  of  these  churches  may  be  found  in  Eusebius,  De  vita  Constantini  JU.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  XXXV.  and  an  exact  plan  of  the  interior  structure  of  them  is  accurately  engraved 
in  bishop  Beverege's  .Mvotationes  in  Pandectas  Cononum,  tom.  ii.  p.  70,  and  in  Frederick 
Spanheim's  histitxit.  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  i.  opp.  p.  860.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Christian  churches  were  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ples.    See  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  synagoga  vetera,  lib.  iii.  p.  466. 

q  Jo.  Mabillon.  Musei  Ilalici,  tom.  ii.  in  Comment,  ad  ordin.  Roman,  p.  xvi.  BIF  The 
tituli  were  the  smaller  churches,  so  called  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  presbyters, 
who  officiated  in  them,  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
j.  e.  received  titles  which  fixed  them  to  those  particular  cures. 
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and  here  we  must  look  for  the  true  origm  of  what  is 
called  the  right  of  patronage,  which  was  introduced  among 
Christians  with  no  other  view  than  to  encourage  the  opu- 
lent to  erect  a  great  number  of  churches,  by  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  appointing  the  ministers  that  were  to 
officiate  in  them/  This  was  a  new  instance  of  that  servile 
imitation  of  the  ancient  superstitions  which  reigned  at  this 
time ;  for  it  was  a  very  common  notion  among  the  people 
of  old,  that  nations  and  provinces  were  happy  and  free 
from  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fanes  and 
temples,  which  they  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  gods 
and  heroes,  whose  protection  and  succour  could  not  fail, 
as  it  was  thought,  to  be  shed  abundantly  upon  those,  who 
worshipped  them  with  such  zeal,  and  honoured  them  with 
so  many  marks  of  veneration  and  respect.  The  Christians 
unhappily  contracted  the  same  erroneous  way  of  thinkmg. 
The  greater  the  number  of  temples  was  which  they  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  Christ,  and  his  chosen  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, the  more  sanguine  did  their  expectations  grow  of 
powerful  succours  from  them,  and  of  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  di>dne  protection.  They  were  so  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  God,  Christ,  and  celestial  intelligences,  were  delight- 
ed with  those  marks  and  testimonies  of  respect,  which 
captivate  the  hearts  of  wretched  mortals. 

III.  The  Christian  worship  consisted  in  hymns,  prayers, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  a  discourse  address- 
ed to  the  people,  and  concluded  with  the  celebra-  pi^^iic"™»? 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper.  To  these  were  added  "^''^- 
vai'ious  rites,  more  adapted  to  please  the  eyes,  and  strike 
the  imagination,  than  to  kindle  in  the  heart  the  pure  and 
sacred  name  of  genuine  piet}^''  We  are  not  however  to 
think,  that  the  same  method  of  worship  was  uniformly 
followed  in  every  Christian  society,  for  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  Every  bishop,  consulting  his  own  private 
judgment,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
times,  the  genius  of  the  coimtry  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  character  and  temper  of  those  whom  he  was  appointed 

r  Just.  Henn.  Bohmeri  Jus.  Eccles.  Protestant,  torn.  iii.  p.  466.  Bibliotheque  Itaiique, 
torn.  V.  p.  166. 

s  For  a  full  account  of  the  form  of  public  worship,  or  the  liturgies  of  this  century,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  22d  catechetical  discourse  o/ Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  apostolical  constitutions,  which  are  falsely  attributed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  These 
writers  are  most  learnedly  illustrated  and  explained  by  Peter  le  Brmn,  in  his  Explication 
fitterah  et  historique  de  It  Messe,  torn.  ii.  p.  53. 
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to  rule  and  instruct,  formed  such  a  plan  of  divine  worship 
as  he  thought  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Hence  that  variety 
of  liturgies  which  were  in  use,  before  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  religious  matters,  and 
persuaded  the  credulous  and  unthinking,  that  the  model, 
both  of  doctrine  and  worship,  was  to  be  given  by  the  mo- 
ther church,  and  to  be  followed  implicitly  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

IV.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  enter  into  a  minute 

detail  of  all  the  different  parts  of  public  worship, 

Changes  in-  .  li«i  1 

IIi^n"'^art"I.f  ^^^^  ^^  pomt  out  the  disadvantageous  changes 
diving  wor-  they  underwent.  A  few  observations  will  be 
sufficient  upon  this  head.  The  public  prayers 
had  now  lost  much  of  that  solemn  and  majestic  simphcity, 
that  characterized  them  in  the  primitive  times,  and  which 
were,  at  present,  degenerating  into  a  vain  and  swelling 
bombast.  The  psalms  of  David  were  now  received  among 
the  pubhc  hymns  that  were  sung  as  a  part  of  divine  ser- 
vice.' The  sermons,  or  public  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people,  were  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  human 
eloquence,  and  rather  adapted  to  excite  the  stupid  admi- 
ration of  the  populace,  who  delight  in  vain  embellish- 
ments, than  to  enhghten  the  understanding,  or  to  reform 
the  heart.  Nay,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  possible  means 
had  been  industriously  used,  to  give  an  air  of  folly  and 
extravagance  to  the  Christian  assembhes.  For  the  people 
were  permitted,  nay,  even  exhorted  by  the  preacher  him- 
self, to  crown  his  talents  with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud 
acclamations  of  applause ;"  a  recompense  that  was  hitherto 
pecuhar  to  the  actors  on  the  theatre,  and  the  orators  in  the 
iorum.  How  men,  set  apart  by  their  profession  to  exhibit 
examples  of  the  contempt  of  vainglory,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  others  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  temporal 
things,  could  indulge  such  a  senseless  and  indecent  ambi- 
tion, is  difficult  to  be  conceived,  though  it  is  highly  to 
be  deplored. 

V.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  the  ordmaiy 
_  ,.  ,      and    stated   time    for    the  pubhc  assembhes    of 

FestivMsor     ^^i      .      .  .  ^  (,  l-         l 

hoiydays.  Chnstiaus,  was,  m  consequence  oi  a  peculiar  law 
enacted  by   Constantine,  observed  with  more  solemnity 

t  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  614. 

I»  Franc.  Bernh.  Ferrarius,  De  vetenm  acchmaHonibiis  etphusu,  p.  66. 
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than  it  had  I'onnerly  been/''  The  festivals  celebrated  in 
most  of  the  Christian  churches,  were  five  in  number,  and 
were  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  birth,  the  suffer- 
ings and  death,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  the 
divine  Saviour  ;  and  also  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles  and  first  heralds  of  the  gospel  on  the  day 
of  pentecost.  Of  these  festivals,  none  were  kept  with  so 
much  solemnity  and  respect,  as  the  fourteen  days  that 
were  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection.^ 

The  eastern  Christians  celebrated  the  memory  of  Christ's 
birth  and  baptism  in  one  festival,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  and  this  day  was  by  them  called  the 
Epiphan}^,  as  on  it  the  immortal  Saviour  was  manifested 
to  the  world/  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  of  the 
west  seem  to  have  always  celebrated  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December ;  for  there  appears 
to  be  very  little  certainty  in  the  accounts  of  those,  who 
allege  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  JuUus  I.  removed  the  fes- 
tival of  Christ's  birth  from  the  sixth  of  January  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December.' 

The  unlucky  success  which  some  had  in  discovering  the 
carcasses  and  remains  of  certain  holy  men,  multiplied  the 
festivals  and  commemorations  of  the  martyrs  in  the  most 
extraviigant  manner.  The  increase  of  these  festivals  would 
not  have  been  offensive  to  the  wise  and  the  good,  if  Chris- 
tians had  employed  the  time  they  took  up,  in  promoting 
their  spiritual  interests,  and  in  forming  habits  of  sanctity 
and  virtue.  But  the  contrary  happened ;  these  days,  whicn 
were  set  apart  for  pious  exercises ;  were  squandered  away 
in  indolence,  voluptuousness,  and  criminal  pursuits,  and 
v/ere  less  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  than  employ- 
ed in  the  indulgence  of  sinful  passions.  It  is  well  known, 
among  other  things,  what  opportunities  of  sinning  were 
offered  to  the  licentious,  by  what  were  called  the  vigils  of 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  or  Pentecost. 

VI.  Fasting  was  considered,  m  this  century,  as  the  most 
effectual  and  poAverful  means  of  repelHng  the  force, 
and  disconcerting  the  stratagems  of  evil  spirits,  and 

•y  Jac.  Godofrecl  ad  codicem  Theodos,  torn.  i.  p.  135.  , 

X  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  143. 

y  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  M^nicheismc,  torn.  ii.  p.  G93. 

z  Sec  Jos.  Sim.  Assemzn.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clerjient.     Vatican.  to«i,  ii.  p.  16B.     ATpli 
dcs  Vignolcs,  D'.'js,  duns  Jc^Biblivthequc  Gcrmaiiique,  torn-  ii.  p.  2D. 
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of  appeasitif^  the  anger  of  an  offemled  J)ei1  y.  Hence  we 
may  easily  understand  ^vh;  it  induced  the  riders  of  the  church 
to  esta])]is}i  this  custom  by  express  laws,  and  to  impose, 
as  an  indispensahle  duty,  an  act  of  humiliation ;  the  ob- 
servation ot  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  every  one's 
choice.  The  quadragesimal,  or  lent  fast ^  was  held  more 
sacred  than  all  the  rest,  though  it  was  not  as  yet  confined 
to  a  fixed  number  of  days.''  We  must  however  remark,  that 
the  fasts  observed  in  this  century,  were  very  different  from 
those  that  ^vere  solenrnized  in  the  preceding  times.  For- 
merly those  who  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of 
fasting  abstained  w^holly  from  meat  and  drink ;  but  now  a 
mere  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  was,  by  many,  judg- 
ed sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  fasting,''  and  this  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  from  tnis^  time,  and  became  universal 
among  the  Latins. 

VII.  Baptismal  fonts  were  no^v  erected  in  the  porch  of 

each  church,  for  the  more  commodious  adminis- 
/iis"a«on'oi  tration  of  that  initiating  sacrament.  Baptism 
Lai.tisn.,  ^^^g  administered  during  the  vigils  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  v/ith  lighted  tapers,  by  the  bishop,  and  the 
presbyters  commissioned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  In  cases 
however  of  urgent  necessity,  and  in  such  only,  a  dispensa- 
tion was  granted  for  performing  this  sacred  rite,  at  other 
times  than  those  now  mentioned.  In  some  places  salt  was 
employed,  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and  wisdom,  and  was 
thrown,  with  this  view,  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  bap- 
tized ;  and  a  double  unction  was  every  where  used  in  the 
celebration  of  this  ordinance,  one  preceding  its  admmistra- 
tion,  and  the  other  following  it.  The  persons  who  were 
admitted  into  the  church  by  baptism  ^vere  obliged,  after 
the  celebration  of  that  holy  ordinance,  to  go  clothed  in 
white  garments  during  the  space  of  seven  days. 

Many  other  rites  and  ceremonies  might  be  mentioned 
here ;  but,  as  they  neither  acquired  stability  by  their  dura- 
tion, nor  received  the  sanction  of  universal  approbation 
and  consent,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

VIII.  The  institution  of  catechumens,  and  the  discipline 
ami  of  the  through  whlcli  they  passed,  suffered  no  variation 
lord's  supper,  i^n^  tiij^  cciitury,  but  continued  still  upon  its  ancient 
^ting.     It  appears  farther,  by  innumerable  testimonies, 

a  Jo.  Dallsus,  T)e  Jejuniis  et  (Quadragesima,  lib.  iv. 
h  F^e  BarboyiK.  Ds  la  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  2.''0, 
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that  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered,  in  some  places 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  others  on  Sunday  only,  to  all 
those  who  were  asseml^led  together  to  worship  God.  It 
was  also  sometimes  celebrated  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and 
at  funerals,  which  custom,  undoubtedly,  gave  rise  to  the 
masses,  that  were  afterward  performed  in  honour  of  the 
samts,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead.  In  many  places  the 
bread  and  wine  were  held  up  to  view  before  their  distri- 
bution, that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  people,  and  contem- 
plated with  a  certain  religious  respect ;  and  hence,  not 
long  after  the  adoration  of  the  symbols  was  imquestionably 
derived.  Neither  catechumens,  penitents,  nor  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  and  impulse  of  evil 
spirits,  were  admitted  to  this  holy  ordmance  ;  nor  did  the 
sacred  orators  in  their  public  discourses  ever  dare  to  unfold 
its  true  and  genuine  nature  with  freedom  and  simplicity. 
The  reason  of  thus  concealing  it  from  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  many,  was  a  very  mean  and  shameful  one, 
as  Ave  have  already  observed  ;  many  indeed,  offer  a  much 
more  decent  and  satisfactory  argument  in  favour  of  this 
custom,  when  they  allege,  that  by  these  tnysterioiis  proceed- 
ings, the  desire  of  the  catechumens  would  naturally  bum  to 
penetrate,  as  soon  as  Vv'^as  possible,  the  sublime  secret,  and 
that  they  would  thereby  be  animated  to  prepare  them- 
selves with  fioul^le  diligence  for  receiving  this  privilege. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE    CHrRCH 
DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  preceding  ages, 
transmitted  their  contagious  prmciples  to  this  cen- 
tury. Many  of  them  remained  yet,  particularly 
in  the  east,  and  notwithstanding  their  absurdity, 
continued  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  followers.  The 
Manichean  faction  surpassed  the  rest  in  its  influence  and 
progress.  The  very  turpitude  and  enormity  of  its  doctrines 
seemed  to  seduce  many  into  its  snares ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  surprismg,  men  of  genius  and  penetration  were  de- 
luded by  its  enchantments,  as  the  example  of  Augustin  suf- 
ficiently testifies.  It  is  true,  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
writers  of  the  times,  and  among  others  Augustin,  when  he 
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returned  from  his  errors,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  growth 
of  this  spreading  pestilence  ;  nor  were  their  efforts  entirely 
unsuccessful.  But  the  root  of  this  horrible  disease  was 
deep ;  and  neither  the  force  of  argument,  nor  the  severity 
of  the  most  rigorous  laws  were  sufficient  to  extirpate  it 
thorough!}'. "  For  some  time  indeed  it  seemed  to  disap- 
pear, and  many  thought  it  utterly  eradicated ;  but  it  ga- 
thered force  secretly,  and  broke  out  afterward  with  new  vio- 
lence. To  avoid  the  severity  of  the  laws,  the  Manicheans 
concealed  themselves  under  a  variety  of  names,  which  they 
adopted  successively,  and  changed  in  proportion  as  they 
were  discovered  under  them.  Thus  they  assumed  the 
names  of  encratites,  apotactics,  saccopheri,  hydroparastates, 
solitaries,  and  several  others,  under  which  they  lay  con- 
cealed for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not  however  long  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.** 

II.  The  state  had  little  danger  to  apprehend  from  a  sect 
The  rise  of  whlch  the  force  of  severe  laws  and  of  penal  res- 
tersywiu/ihe  traiuts  couM  not  fail  to  undermine  gradually, 
Donatists.  througliout  the  Roman  empire.  But  a  new  and 
much  more  formidable  faction  started  up  in  Africa,  which 
though  it  arose  from  small  beginnings,  afflicted  most  griev- 
ously both  church  and  state  for  more  than  a  century.  Its 
origin  was  as  follows. 

Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  dying  in  the 
year  311,  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  chose, 
in  his  place,  the  archdeacon  Ca^cilianus,  who,  without 
waiting  for  the  assembly  of  the  Numidian  bishops,  was 
consecrated  by  those  of  Africa  alone.  This  hasty  proceed- 
ing was  the  occasion  of  much  troiible.  The  Numidian 
bishops,  who  had  always  been  present  at  the  consecration 
of  the  bishops  of  Carthage,  w  ere  highly  off  nded  at  their 
being  excluded  from  this  solemn  ceremony,  and  assembling 
themselves  at  Carthage,  called  Csecilianus  before  them,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  I'he  flame  thus  kindled, 
was  greatly  augmented  by  certain  Cathagioian  presbyters, 
who  were  competitors  with  Csecilianus,  particularly  Botrus 
and  Celesius.     Lucilla  also,  an  opulent  lad}*,  who  had  been 

c  The  severe  laws  enacted  by  the  emperors  against  the  Manicheans  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  vol.  vi.  part  i.  edit.  Ritterian.  In  the  year  372,  Valentinian  the 
older  prohibited  their  assemblies,  and  imposed  heavy  penalties  on^  their  doetors,  p.  126. 
In  3S1,  Theodosius  the  Great  branded  them  with  infamy,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  p.  133.  Add  to  these  many  edicts  yet  more  dreadfuK 
which  may  be  seen  in  pages  137,  138, 170,  of  the  above-mentioned  work. 

d  See  the  law  of  Theodosius,  Crxiex  Tfi/eml.  torn,  vi,  p.  134,  136,  J  37, 138. 
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reprimanded  by  Csecilianus  for  her  superstitious  practices, 
and  had  conceived  against  him  a  bitter  enmity  on  that  ac- 
count, was  active  in  exasperating  the  spirits  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  distributed  a  large  sum  of  money  among  the  Nu- 
midians  to  encourage  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  new 
bishop.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  Csecilianus,  cceciiianus 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Numi-  <=°"^*'^'""«'^ 
dians,  was  condemned  in  a  council,  assembled  by  Secun- 
dus,  bishop  of  Tigisis,  consisting  of  seventy  prelates,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  declared  him  unworthy  of  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  chose  his  deacon  Majormus  for  his  successor.  By  this 
proceeding,  the  Carthaginian  church  was  divided  into  two 
factions,  and  groane  dunder  the  contests  of  two  rival  bishops, 
Csecihanus  and  Majorinus. 

III.  The  Numidians  alleged  two  important  reasons  to 
justify  their  sentence  against  CssciUanus  ;  3ls  first,  The  reasons 
that  FeHx  of  Aptungus,  the  chief  of  the  bishops,  bll'^fon 
who  assisted  at  his  consecration,  was  a  traditor, 
i.  e.  one  of  those  who,  during  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
clesian,  had  delivered  the  sacred  writings  and  the  pious 
books  of  the  Christians  to  the  magistrates  in  order  to  be 
burnt ;  and  that  having  thus  apostatized  from  the  service  of 
Christ,  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  impart  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  new  bishop.  A  second  reason  for  their  sen- 
tence against  Csecihanus  was  drawn  from  the  harshness 
and  even  cruelty  that  he  had  discovered  in  his  conduct, 
while  he  was  a  deacon,  toward  the  Christian  confessors  and 
martyrs  during  the  persecution  above  mentioned,  whom  he 
abandoned,  in  the  most  merciless  manner,  to  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  hunger  and  want,  leaving  them  without  food 
in  their  prisons,  and  hindering  those  who  were  willing  to 
succour  them,  from  bringing  them  relief.  To  these  accu- 
sations they  added  the  insolent  contumacy  of  the  new  pre- 
late, who  refused  to  obey  their  summons,  and  to  appear 
before  them  in  council  to  justify  his  conduct. 

There  were  none  of  the  Numidians  who  opposed  Cae- 
cilianus  with  such  bitterness  and  vehemence,  as  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Casse  nigrse,  and  hence  the  whole  faction  was 
called  after  liim,  as  most  writers  think ;  though  some  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  derived  this  name  from  another  Do- 
natus, whom  the  Donatists  sumamed  the  Great.^    This 

e  In  the  faction  of  the  Donatists,  there  were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  name  o£ 
Donatus  :  the  one  was  a  Numidian,  and  bishop  of  Casa;  ni^x  ;  the  other  siicceedetl 
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controversy,  in  a  sliort  time,  spread  far  and  wide,  not  only 
throiigliout  Numidia,  but  even  tln-ough  all  the  provinces  of 
Africa,  which  entered  so  zealously  into  this  ecclesiastical 
war,  tliat  hi  most  cities  there  were  two  bishops,  one  at  the 
head  of  Csecilianns's  party,  and  the  other  acknowledged  by 
the  followers  of  Majormus. 

IV.  The  Donatists  having  brought  this  controversy  before 
Hisiovyofihe  Constantmc  the  Great,  that  emperor  in  the  year 
i-ona.ists.  oj3^  appoltttcd  Melchladcs,  blshop  of  Romc,  to 
examine  the  matter,  and  named  three  bishops  of  Gaul  to 
assist  him  m  this  inquiry.  The  result  of  this  examination 
was  favourable  to  Csecilianus,  who  was  entirely  acquitted 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  liis  charge  ;  but  the  accusations  that 
had  been  brought  agamst  FeUx  of  Aptungus,  by  whom  he 
was  consecrated,  were  left  out  of  the  question.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  emperor,  in  the  year  314,  ordered  the  cause 
of  Felix  to  be  examined  separately  by  i5i!lian,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  by  whose  decision  he  was  absolved.  The  Donatists, 
whose  cause  sufferednecessarily  by  these  proceedings,  com- 
plained much  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Melchiades 
and  Lilian.  The  small  number  of  bishops,  that  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  their  cause  jointly  with  Melchiades, 
excited,  in  a  particular  manner,  their  reproaches,  and  even 
their  contempt.  They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy 
venerable  Numidian  prelates,  as  infinitely  more  respectable 
than  that  pronounced  by  nineteen  bishops,  for  such  was  the 
number  assembled  at  Rome,'  who,  beside  the  inferiority  of 
their  number,  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
African  affairs  to  be  competent  judges  in  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  indulgent  emperor,  willuig  to  remove  these  spe- 
cious complaints,  ordered  a  second  and  a  much  more  nu- 
merous assembly  to  meet  at  Aries  in  the  year  314,  com- 
posed of  bishops  from  various  provinces,  from  Italy,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Spain.  Here  again  the  Donatists  lost  their 
cause,  but  renewed  their  efforts  by  appealuig  to  the  imme- 

Majorinus,  bisbop  of  Cartilage,  as  leader  of  the  Donatists,  and  received  from  his  sect, 
on  account  of  his  learning  and  viriiie,  the  title  of  Donatus  the  Great.  Hence  it  has  been 
a  question  among  the  learned,  from  which  of  these  the  sect  derived  its  name.  The  argu- 
ments that  support  the  different  sides  of  this  trivial  question  are  nearly  of  equal  force  ; 
and  why  may  we  not  decide  it  by  supposing  that  the  Donatists  were  so  called  from  them 
both? 

iCj^  f  The  emperor,  in  his  letter  to  Melchiades,  named  no  more  than  three  prelates, 
viz.  Maternus,  Kheticius,  and  Marinns,  bishops  of  Gologn,  Autun,  and  Aries,  to  sit  with 
him  as  judges  of  this  controversy ;  but  afterward  he  ordered  seven  more  to  be  added  to 
ihe  number,  and  as  many  as  could  soon  and  conveniently  assemble  ;  so  that  they  were  nt 
Iftet  nineteen  in  all. 
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diate  judgment  of  the  emperor,  who  condescended  so  far, 
as  to  admit  their  appeal ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  ex- 
amined the  whole  affair  himself  in  the  year  316  at  Milan, 
in  presence  of  the  contending  parties.  The  issue  of  this 
third  trial  was  not  more  favourable  to  the  Donatists  than 
that  of  the  two  preceding  councils,  whose  decisions  the  em- 
peror confirmed  by  the  sentence  he  pronounced.*-'  Hence 
this  perverse  sect  loaded  Constantino  with  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  and  mahciously  complamed  that  Osius,  bishop 
of  Cordoua,  who  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and 
was  intimately  connected  Avith  Ca^cilianus,  had,  by  cor- 
rupt insinuations,  engaged  him  to  pronounce  an  unrighte- 
ous sentence.  The  emperor,  animated  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion at  such  odious  proceedings,  deprived  the  Donatists  of 
their  churches  in  Africa,  and  sent  into  banishment  their  se- 
ditious bishops.  Nay,  he  carried  his  resentment  so  far  as 
to  put  some  of  them  to  death,  probably  on  account  of  the 
intolerable  petulance  and  malignity  they  discovered  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  their  discourse.  Hence  arose  vio- 
lent commotions  and  tumults  in  Africa,  as  the  sect  of  the 
Donatists  was  extremelypowerft.il  and  numerous  there.  The 
emperor  endeavoured,  by  embassies  and  negotiations,  to 
allay  these  disturbances,  but  his  efforts  were  without  effect. 
V.  These  unhappy  commotions  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to 
a  horrible  confederacy  of  desperate  rufHans,  who  .j.,,^^,;^;,,^^ 
passed  under  the  name  of  circumcellions.  'I'his  J.';«.j,j.f  "■"- 
ftiiious,  fearless,  and  bloody  set  of  men,  composed 
of  the  rough  and  savage  populace,  who  embraced  the  par- 
ty of  the  Donatists,  maintained  their  cause  by  the  force  of 
arms,  and,  overrunning  ail  Africa,  tilled  that  province  with 
slaughter  and  rapine,  and  committed  the  most  enormous 
acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  against  the  followers  of  Cseci- 
iianus.  This  outrageous  multitude,  wiiom  no  prospect  of 
sufferings  could  terrify,  and  who,  upon  urgent  occasions, 
faced  death  itself  with  the  most  audacious  temerity,  con- 
tributed to  render  the  sect  of  the  Donatists  and  object  of  the 
utmost  abhorrence  ;  though  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear 
from  any  records  of  undoubted  authority,  that  the  bishops 

g  The  proofs  of  tUe  supreme  power  of  the  emperors,  in  religious  matters,  appear  so 
incontestable  in  tliis  controversy,  that  it  is  amazing  it  should  ever  have  been  called  in 
question.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  time,  the  notion  of  a  supreme  judge  set  over  the 
church  universal,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  never  had  entered  into  any  one's  head. 
The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  and  Aries  are  commonly  called  cmmcils ;  but 
.  improperly,  since,  in  reality,  they  were  nothing,  more  than  meetings  of  judges,  or 
''ommissaries  appointed  by  the  eniperor. 
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of  that  faction,  those  at  least,  who  had  any  reputation  for 
piety  and  virtue,  either  approved  the  proceedmgs,  or  stir- 
red up  the  violence  of  this  odious  rabble.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  flame  of  discord  gathered  strength  daily,  and 
.seemed  to  portend  the  approaching  horrors  of  a  civil  war ; 
to  prevent  wliich,  Constantine,  having  tried  in  vain,  every 
other  method  of  accommodation,  abolished  at  last,  by  the 
advice  of  the  governors  of  Africa,  the  laws  that  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Donatists,  and  allowed  the  people  a  full 
liberty  of  adhering  to  the  party  they  Mked  the  best. 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  son 
Constans,  to  whom  Africa  was  allotted  in  the  di- 
ii-^Kd'''  "  vision  of  the  empire,  sent  Macarius  and  Paulus 
into  that  province,  with  a  view  to  heal  this  deplorable 
schism,  and,  to  engage  the  Donatists  to  conclude  a  peace. 
Donatus,  surnamed  the  Great,  the  prmcipal  bishop  of  that 
sect,  opposed  all  methods  of  reconciliation  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  pre- 
lates of  the  party.  The  Circumcelhones  also  continued  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Donatists  by  assassmations  and 
massacres,  executed  with  the  most  urelenting  fury.  They 
were,  however,  stopped  in  their  career,  and  were  defeated 
by  Macarius  at  the  battle  of  Bagnia.  Upon  this,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Donatists  declined  apace;  and  Macarius  used 
no  longer  the  soft  voice  of  persuasion  to  engage  them  to 
an  accommodation,  but  employed  Ids  authority  for  that 
purpose.  A  few  submitted  ;  the  greatest  part  saved  them- 
selves by  flight ;  numbers  were  sent  into  banishment, 
among  whom  was  Donatus  the  Great ;  and  many  of  them 
were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  During  these 
troubles,  which  continued  near  thirteen  years,  several  steps 
were  taken  against  the  Donatists,  which  the  equitable  and 
impartial  will  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  justice  ;  nor  mdeed  do  the  cathoUcs  them- 
selves deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.''  And  hence  the 
complaints  which  the  Donatists  made  of  the  cruelty  of  their 
adversaries.' 

h  The  testimony  of  Optatus  of  Milevi  is  beyond  exception  in  this  matter  ;  it  is  quoted 
iVom  the  third  book  of  his  treatise,  De  Sckismate  Donatistarum,  <5  i.  and  runs  thus  ;  "  Ah 
Operariis  Unitatis,  i.  e.  the  emperor's  ambassadors  Macarius  and  Paulus,  multa  quidcm 
aspere  gesta  sunt.  Fugerunt  omncs  Episcopi  cum  clericis  suis,  aliqui  sunt  mortui ;  qui 
fortiores  fuerunt,  capti  et  longe  rclcgati  sunt."  Optatus,  through  the  whole  of  this  work, 
endeavours  to  excuse  the  severities  committed  against  the  Donatists,  of  which  he  lays  the 
principal  fault  upon  that  sect  itself,  confessing,  however,  that  in  some  instances,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  too  rigorous  to  deserve  approbation,  or  admit  of  an  c\':'r'' 

i  Sp?  Co'ht.  Curthag.  dxpiferlr(K;  §  25««,  at  the  end  of  Or-tatiis.  p.  "-'f; 
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VII.  The   emperor  Julian,  upon  his   accession   to  the 
throne  in  the  year  362,  permitted  the  exiled  Dona- 

tists  to  return  to  their  country,  and  restored  them  .[.^''DonaiULs 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  hberty.  This  "e,'or?''juuan 
step  renewed  the  vigour  of  that  expiring  sect,  -"-i  «'•^"'"'• 
who,  on  their  return  from  banishment,  brought  over  in  a 
short  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Africa  to 
espouse  their  mterest.  Gratian  indeed  pubhshed  several 
edicts  against  them,  and  in  the  year  377,  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  and  prohibited  all  their  assemblies,  public 
and  private.  But  the  fury  of  the  circumcelhones,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  soldiery  of  the  Donatists,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  intestine  tumults,  prevented,  no  doubt,  the 
vigorous  execution  of  these  laws.  This  appears  from  the 
number  of  churches  which  this  people  had  in  Africa  toward 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  which  were  served  by 
no  less  than  four  hundred  bishops.  Two  things,  however, 
diminished  considerably  the  power  and  lustre  of  this  flour- 
ishing sect,  and  made  it  decHne  apace  about  the  end  of  this 
century ;  the  one  was  a  violent  division  that  arose  among 
them,  on  account  of  a  person  named  Maximin  ;  and  this 
division,  so  proper  to  weaken  the  common  cause,  was  the 
most  effectual  instrument  the  catholics  could  use  to  combat 
the  Donatists.  But  a  second  circumstance  which  precipi- 
tated their  decline,  was  the  zealous  and  fervent  opposition 
of  Augustin,  first  presbyter,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Hippo. 
This  learned  and  ingenious  prelate  attacked  the  Dona- 
tists in  every  w^ay.  In  his  writings,  in  his  public  discourses, 
and  in  his  private  conversation,  he  exposed  the  danger- 
ous and  seditious  principles  of  this  sect  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  warm  and  active  spirit,  he 
animated  against  them  not  only  the  province  of  Africa, 
but  also  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the  imperial  court. 

VIII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Donatists  was  conformable  to 
that  of  the  church,  as  even  their  adversaries  con- 
fess ;  nor  v/ere  their  Hves  less  exemplary  than  crinre*"o'r'i'i!e 
those  of  other  Christian  societies,  if  we  except  the  ^""''"'''• 
enormous  conduct  of  the  circumcelliones,  which  the  great- 
est part  of  the  sect  regarded  with  the  utmost  detestation 
and  abhorrence.  The  crime,  therefore,  of  the  Donatists  lay 
properly  in  the  following  things  ;  in  their  declaring  the 
church  of  Africa,  which  adhered  to  CaeciUanus  fallen  from 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  true  church,  and  deprived 
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of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  account  of  the  offences 
with  which  the  new  bishop  and  Fehx  of  Aptungus,  who 
had  consecrated  him,  were  charged ;  in  their  pronouncing 
all  the  churches,  who  held  communion  with  that  of  Africa, 
corrupt  and  polluted ;  in  maintaining  that  the  sanctity  of 
their  bishops  gave  their  community  alone  a  full  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  true,  the  pure,  and  holy  church ;  and  iu 
their  avoiding  all  communication  Avith  other  churclies,  from 
an  apprehension  of  contracting  their  impurity  and  corrup-^ 
tion.  This  erroneous  principle  was  the  source  of  that  most 
shocking  uncharitableness  and  presumption  that  appeared 
in  their  conduct  to  other  churches.  Hence  they  pronounced 
the  sacred  rites  and  institutions  void  of  all  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy among  those  Christians  who  were  not  precisely  of 
their  sentiments,  and  not  only  rebaptized  those  who  came 
over  to  their  party  from  other  churches,  but  even  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  had  been  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  observed  the  severe  custom  either  of  depriving 
them  of  their  office,  or  obliging  them  to  be  ordained  a  se- 
cond time.  This  schismauc  pestilence  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  Africa  ;  for  the  few  pitiful  assemblies,  which 
the  Donatists  had  formed  in  Spain  and  Italy,  had  neither 
stability  nor  duration." 

IX.  The  faction  of  the  Donatists  was  not  the  only  one 
The  doctrine  that  troubled  the  chui'ch  duiing  tMs  cciitury.  Soon 
ry  concen'i'ng  ^fter  Its  commenccment,  even  in  the  year  317,  a 
the  trinity,  j^^^^  conteutiou  arose  in  Egypt,  upon  a  subject  of 
much  higher  importance,  and  with  consequences  of  a  yet 
more  pernicious  nature.  The  subject  of  this  fatal  contro- 
versy, which  kindled  such  deplorable  divisions  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  was  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the 
godhead  ;  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  three  preceding  centu- 
ries, had  happily  escaped  the  vain  curiosity  of  human  re- 
searches, and  been  left  undefined  and  undetermined  by  any 
particular  set  of  ideas.  The  church  indeed  had  frequently 
decided  against  the  Sabellians  and  others,  that  there  was  a 
real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  So7i,  and  that 

k  A  more  ample  account  of  the  Donatisls  will  be  found  in  the  foi'lowing  writers  ; 
Henr.  Valesius,  Dissert,  de  Scliisinate  Donatislanim.  This.dissertation  Valesius  subjoin- 
ed to  his  edition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius.  Thorn.  Ittigius's  History  of 
Donatii:m,  which  is  published  in  the  appendix  to  his  book  concerning  the  heresies  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Uerni.  Witsius,  MlsctUan.  Sacror.  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  742.  Henr.  Noris, 
Hist.  Donatlan.  augmented  by  the  Ballerini  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  xlv.  Long's  History  of  thv 
Do7iatists,  London  1077,  8vo.  These  are  the  sources  from  whence  we  bave  drawn  the 
accounts  that  we  have  given  of  this  troublesome  sect. 
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the  Hohj  Ghost  was  distinct  I'rom  them  both ;  or,  as  we 
commonly  speak,  that  three  distinct  persons  exist  in  the 
Deity ;  but  the  mutual  relation  of  these  persons  to  each 
other,  and  the  nature  of  that  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween them,  are  matters  that  hitherto  were  neither  dis- 
puted nor  explained,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  church 
had,  consequently,  observed  a  profound  silence.  Nothing 
was  dictated  to  the  faith  of  Christians  in  this  matter ;  nor 
W' ere  there  any  modes  of  expression  prescribed  as  requisite 
to  be  used  in  speaking  of  this  mystery.  Hence  ithappen- 
<3d,  that  the  Christian  doctors  entertained  different  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject  without  givhig  the  least  offence, 
and  discoursed  varioush-,  concerning  the  distinctions  be- 
tween Father,  Son,  apd  I^oly  Ghost ;  each  one  following  his 
respective  opinion  with  the  utmost  liberty.  In  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  the  greatest  part  embraced  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  held 
that  the  Son  was  in  God,  that  which  reason  is  in  man  ;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nothing  more  than  the  divine 
energy,  or  active  force.  This  notion  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties ;  and  if  it  is  not  proposed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  tends,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  remove  all  real 
distinction  between  the  persons  in  the  godhead,  or,  in  other 
words,  leads  directly  to  Sabellianism. 

x.  In  an  assembly  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  The  rise  of 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  head  with  a  high  ^'^"'™ 
degree  of  freedom  and  confidence  ;  and  maintained  among 
other  things,  that  the  Son  was  not  only  of  the  same  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  but  also  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father.'  This  assertion  was  opposed  by  Arius,  one  of  the 
presbyters,  a  man  of  a  subtle  turn,  and  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence.  Whether  his  zeal  for  his  own  opinions,  or  per- 
sonal resentment  against  his  bishop  was  the  motive  that  in- 
fluenced him,  is  not  very  certain.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he 
first  treated  as  false,  the  assertion  of  Alexander,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  to  the  Sabellian  errors,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  church  ;  and  then,  running  himself  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  he  maintained  that  the  Son  was  totally 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father  ;  that  he  was  the 
first  and  noblest  of  those  beings,  whom  God  the  Father  had 

1  See  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdes-,  llb.i.  cap.  v.     Theodoret.  Hint.  EccJf?.  Ivl>.  i.  cap.  ii. 
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created  out  of  nothing,  the  instrument  by  whose  subordi- 
nate operation  the  almighty  Father  formed  the  universe, 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  in 
dignity.  His  opinions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
so  well  known.  It  is  however  certain  that  his  notion  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  God  was  accompanied  and  connected 
with  other  sentiments,  that  were  very  different  from  those 
commonly  received  among  Christians,  though  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  given  us  a  complete  and  coherent  sys- 
tem of  those  religious  tenets  which  were  really  held  by 
Arius  and  his  followers."" 

XI.  The  opinions  of  Arius  were  no  sooner  divulged,  than 
they  found  in  Egj^^t,  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
Tf'theXTan  viuccs,  a  multitude  of  abettors,  and  among  these 
^"^  many  who  were  distinguished  as   much  by  the  su- 

periority of  their  learning  and  genius,  as  by  the  eminence 
of  their  rank  and  station  in  the  world.  Alexander,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  two  councils  assembled  at  Alexandria,  ac- 
cused Arius  of  impiety,  and  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  Ariu^  received  this  severe 
and  ignominious  shock  with  great  firmness  and  constancy 
of  mind ;  retired  into  Palestine  ;  wrote  from  thence  seve- 
ral letters  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  those  times,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
and  that  with  such  surprising  success,  that  vast  numbers 
were  drawn  over  to  his  party ;  and  among  these  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a  man  distinguished  in  the  church 
by  his  influence  and  authority.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  looking  upon  the  subject  of  this  controversy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance,  and  as  little  coimectecl  with  the 
fundamental  and  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  contented 
himself  at  first  with  addressing  a  letter  to  the  contending 
parties,  in  which  he  admonished  them  to  put  an  end  to 

m  For  an  account  of  the  Allan  controversy,  the  curious  reader  must  consult  the  Life 
tof  Co7ist(mline,  by  Eusebius  ;  the  various  libels  of  Athanasius,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomcn,  and 
Theodoret,  the  69th  Heresy  of  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers  of  this  and  the  following 
age.  But  among  all  these,  there  is  none  to  whom  the  merit  of  impartiality  can  be  at- 
tributed with  justice  ;  so  that  the  Arian  history  stands  yet  in  need  of  a  pen  guided  by  in- 
tegrity and  candour,  and  unbiassed  by  affection  or  hatred.  Both  sides  have  deserved 
reproach  upon  this  head  ;  and  those  who  have  hitherto  written  the  history  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  have  only  espied  the  faults  of  one  side  ;  e.  g.  it  is  a  common  opinion, 
that  Arius  was  too  much  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Origen,  see  Petav.  Dogm. 
TlieoL  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  but  this  common  opinion  is  a  vulgar  error.  Origen  and 
Plato  entertained  notions  entirely  different  from  those  of  Arius  ;  whereas  Alexander,  his 
antagonist,  undoubtedly  followed  the  manner  of  Origen,  in  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
three  persons^.     See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe^ 
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their  disputes.  But  when  the  prince  saw  that  his  admoni- 
tions were  without  effect,  and  that  the  troubles  and  com- 
motions, which  the  passions  of  men  too  often  mingle  with 
religious  disputes,  were  spreading  and  increasing  daily 
throughout  the  empire,  he  assembled,  at  length,  in  the  year 
325,  the  famous  council  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  wherem  the 
deputies  of  the  church  universal  were  summoned  to  put  an 
end  to  tliis  controversy.  In  this  general  council,  after  many 
keen  debates  and  violent  efforts  of  the  two  parties,  the 
doctrine  of  Arius  was  condemned  ;  Christ  declared  consub- 
stantiaU"  or  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father ;  the  van- 
quished presbyter  banished  among  the  Illyrians,  and  his 
followers  compelled  to  give  their  assent  to  the  creed, '  or 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  composed  by  this  council. 

XII.  The  council  assembled  by  Constantine  at  Nice,  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  interesting  events  that  are  Thecounci 
presented  to  us  in  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  yet  "^  ^''^ 
what  is  most  surprising,  there  is  no  part  of  the  history  of 
the  church  that  has  been  unfolded  with  such  negligence,  or 
rather  passed  over  with  such  rapidity.^*  The  ancient 
writers  are  neither  agreed  concerning  the  time  nor  place 
in  which  it  was  assembled,  the  number  of  those  who  sat 
in  council,  nor  the  bishop  who  presided  in  it.  No  authen- 
tic acts  of  its  famous  sentence  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  or  at  least,  none  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
times.** 

The  eastern  Christians  differ  from  all  others  both  con- 
cerning the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  laws  that  were 
enacted  in  this  celebrated  council.  The  latter  mention 
only  twenty  canons ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  former, 
they  amount  to  a  much  greater  number.'  It  appears 
however  by  those  laws,  which  all  parties  have  admitted 
as  genuine,  and  also  from  other  authentic  records,  not 

o  John  Christ.  Suicer  has  illustrated  this  famous  creed  from  several  important  and 
ancient  records,  in  a  very  learned  book  published  in  4to.  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1718. 

p  See  Ittigii  Hisloria  Concilii  JVicccni,  which  was  published  after  his  death.  Le  ClerCj. 
Bibliotheque  Histor.  et  Universelle,  torn.  x.  p.  421,  torn.  xxii.  p.  291.  Beausobre  Histoire 
de  Manichee,  et  de  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  520.  The  accounts  which  the  Oriental  writers 
have  given  of  this  council,  have  bedh  collected  by  Euseb.  Renaudot,  in  his  History  of  the 
patriarchs  of  JUexandria,  p.  69. 

q  See  the  .Annotations  of  Valcsius  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  p.  223.. 
Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bill.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  195.  The  history  of  this 
council  was  written  by  Maruthas,  a  Syrian,  but  is  Ions  since  lost. 

r  Th.  Ittigius,  Supplem.  opp.  Clement.  Jilex.  p.  191.  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bihliolh, 
Orient.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  22, 195.  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Histor.  Patriarch.  Alexan- 
iMnnr.  p.  71, 
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only  that  Alius  was  condemned  in  this  council,  but  that 
:some  other  points  were  determined,  and  certain  measures 
agreed  upon,  to  calm  the  religious  tumults  that  had  so 
long  troubled  the  church.  The  controversy  concerning 
the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  was  terminated ;'  the  trou- 
bles which  Novatian  had  excited  by  opposing  the  re- 
mission of  the  lapsed  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
were  composed ;  the  Meletian  schism  was  condemned ;' 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater  bishops  precisely  defined 
and  determined ;"  with  several  other  matters  of  a  like 
nature.  But  while  these  good  prelates  were  employing  aU 
their  zeal  and  attention  to  correct  the  mistakes  and  errors 
of  others,  they  were  upon  the  pomt  of  falling  into  a  very 
capital  one  themselves.  For  they  had  almost  come  to  a 
resolution  of  imposing  upon  the  clergy  the  yoke  of  per- 
petual celibacy,  when  Paphnutius  put  a  stop  to  then'  pro- 
ceedings, and  warded  off  that  unnatural  law,'" 

xiii.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  determinations,  the 
Ti.ehistoo-  commotions  excited 'by  this  controversy  remained 
yet  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  spirit  of  dissen- 
sion and  controversy  triumphed  both  over  the 
decrees  of  the  council  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 
For  those  who,  in  the  main,  were  far  from  being  attached 
to  the  party  of  Arius,  found  many  things  reprehensible 
both  in  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  hi  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  it  employed  to  explain  the  controverted 

O"  s  The  decision,  with  respect  to  Easter,  ivas  in  favour  of  the  custom  of  the  western 
churches  ;  and  accordingly  all  churches  were  ordered  to  celebrate  that  festival  on  the 
Sunday  which  immediately  followed  the  14th  of  the  first  moon  tliat  happened  after  the 
vernal  equinox. 

IL  t  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  was  accused  and  convicted  of  having 
offered  incense  io  idols ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  was  deposed  by  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  throughout  all  Egypt.  Meletius,  upon 
this,  became  the  head  of  a  schism  in  the  church,  by  assuming  to  himself  the  power 
of  ordination,  which  was  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  exercised  by  him 
in  all  the  Egyptian  churches.  Epiphanius  attributes  the  dissensions  between  Meletius 
and  Peter  to  another  cause,  Hmr.  68  ;  he  alleges,  that  the  vigorous  proceedings  of 
Peter  against  Meletius  were  occasioned  by  the  latter's  refusing  to  readmit  into  the 
church  those  who  had  fallen  from  the  faith  during  Diocletian's  persecution,  before 
their  penitential  trial  was  entirely  finished.  The  former  opinion  is  maintained  by 
Socrates  and  Theodoret,  whose  authority  is  certainly  more  respectable  than  that  of 
Epiphanius. 

O"  u  The  confusion  that  Meletius  introduced,*|pjr  presuming,  as  was  observed  in 
the  preceding  note,  to  violate  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter,  the  metropolitan  of  Alex- 
andria, by  conferring  ordination  in  a  province  where  he  alone  had  a  right  to  ordain, 
was  rectified  by  the  council  of  Nice,  which  determined,  that  the  metropolitan  bishops,  ia, 
their  respective  provinces,  should  have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  exercised  over  the  suburbicarian  churches  and  countries. 

w  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  compared  with  Franc.  Balduinus,  in  Constcii%i, 
JMagn.  and  (reorge  Calixtus,  Dc  conjugio  clericontm,  p.  170- 
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points  ;  while  the  Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  left  no  means 
mitried  to  heal  their  wound,  and  to  recover  their  place 
and  their  credit  in  the  church.  And  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  the  desired  success.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  council  of  Nice,  a  certain  Arian  priest,  who  had  been 
recommended  to  the  emperor,  in  the  dying  words  of  his 
sister  Constantia,  found  means  to  persuade  Constantino 
the  Great,  that  the  condemnation  of  Arius  was  utterly  un- 
just, and  was  rather  owing  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
than  to  their  zeal  for  the  truth.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  emperor  recalled  him  from  banishment  in  the  year 
330,"  repealed  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against 
him,  and  permitted  his  chief  protector,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  his  vindictive  faction,  to  vex  and  oppress 
the  partisans  of  the  Nicene  council,  in  various  ways. 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  those  who 
suffered  most  from  the  violent  measures  of  the  Arian 
party.  Invincibly  firm  in  his  purpose,  and  deaf  to  the 
most  powerful  solicitations  and  entreaties,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  restore  Arius  to  his  former  rank  and  office. 
On  this  account  he  was  deposed,  by  the  council  held  at 
Tyre,  in  the  year  335,  and  was  afterward  banished  into 
Gaul,  while  Arius  and  his  followers  were,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, reinstated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  church.  The  people  of  Alexandria^ 
unmoved  by  these  proceedings  in  favour  of  Arius,  persist- 
ed to  refuse  him  a  place  among  their  presbyters ;  upon 
which  the  emperor  invited  him  to  Constantinople  in  the 
year  336,  and  ordered  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
to  admit  him  to  his  communion.  But  before  this  order 
could  be  put  in  execution,  Arius  died  at  Constantinople 

lO"  X  The  precise  time  in  which  Arius  was  recalled  from  banishment,  has  not  beeu 
fixed  with  such  perfect  certainty  as  to  prevent  a  diversity  of  sentiments  on  that  head. 
The  annotations  of  the  learned  Valesius,  or  Valdis,  upon  Sozomen^s  History,  p.  10  and 
11,  will  cast  some  light  upon  this  matter,  and  make  it  probable,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  has 
placed  the  recall  of  Arius  too  late,  at  least  by  two  years.  Valesius  has  proved,  from 
the  authority  of  Philostorgius,  and  from  other  most  respectable  monuments  and  re- 
cords, that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis,  who  were  banished  by  the  emperor 
about  three  months  after  the  council  of  Nice,  i.  e.  in  the  year  325,  were  recalled  in  the 
year  328.  Now,  in  the  tvriting  by  which  they  obtained  their  return,  they  pleaded  the 
restoration  of  Arius  as  an  argument  for  theirs,  which  proves  that  he  was  recalled  before 
the  year  330.  The  same  Valesius  proves  that  Arius  the  first  bead  of  the  Arian  sect,  was 
dead  before  the  council  of  Tyre,  which  was  transferred  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that 
the  letters  which  Constantine  addressed  to  that  council  in  favour  of  Arius  and  his  fol- 
lowers, were  in  behalf  of  a  second  chief  of  that  name,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Arians,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  Euzoius,  presented  to  Constantine  such  a  confes- 
sion of  their  faith,  as  made  him  imagine  their  doctrine  to  be  orthodox,  and  procured 
their  reconciliation  with  the  church  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  See  Annot.  Vales,  0:4 
Hist.  Socrat,  lib.  i,  cap,  xxxiii,  p.  46. 


XTnder  Ihe 
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in  a  very  dismal  manner/  and  the  emperor  Constantine 
survived  him  but  a  sliort  time. 

XIV.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
his  sons,  Constantius,  who,  in  the  division  of  the 
empire,  became  ruler  of  the  east,  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Arian  party,  whose  principles  were 
also  zealously  adopted  by  the  empress,  and  indeed  by  the 
whole  court.  On  the  other  hand,  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  emperors  of  the  west,  maintained  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice  throughout  all  the  provinces  where  their 
jurisdiction  extended.  Hence  arose  endless  animosities 
and  seditions,  treacherous  plots,  and  open  acts  of  injustice 
and  violence  between  the  two  contending  parties.  Coun- 
cil was  assembled  against  council,  and  their  jarring  and 
contradictory  decrees  spread  perplexity  and  confusion 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  year 350,  Constanswas  assassinated;  and  about 
two  years  after  this,  a  great  part  of  the  western  empire, 
particularly  Rome  and  Italy,  fell  into '  the  hands  of  his 
brother  Constantius.  This  change  was  extremely  unfa- 
vourable to  those  who  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  The  emperor's  attachment  to  the  Arians 
animated  him  against  their  adversaries,  whom  he  involved 
in  various  troubles  and  calamities,  and  obliged  many  of 
them,  by  threats  and  punishment,  to  come  over  to  the  sect 
which  he  esteemed  and  protected.  Among  these  forced 
proselytes  was  Liberius  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Arianism  in  the  year  357.  The  Nicene 
party  meditated  reprisals,  and  waited  only  a  convenient 
time,  a  fit  place,  and  a  proper  occasion,  for  executing  their 
resentment.  Thus  the  history  of  the  church,  under  the 
emperor  Constantius,  presents  to  the  reader  a  perpetual 
scene  of  tumult  and  violence,  and  the  deplorable  spectacle 

ICJ^  y  The  dismal  manner  in  which  Arius  is  said  to  have  expired,  by  his  entrails 
folfing  out  as  he  was  discharging  one  of  the  natural  functions,  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
called  in  question  by  some  modern  writers,  though  without  foundation,  since  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  unexceptionable  testimonies  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Athanasius,  and  others. 
The  causes  of  this  tragical  death  have  furnished  much  matter  of  dispute.  The  ancient 
Avriters,  who  considered  this  event  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  miraculously  drawn  down, 
by  the  prayers  of  the  just,  to  punish  the  impiety  of  Arius,  will  find  little  credit  in  our 
times,  among  such  as  have  studied  with  attention  and  impartiality  the  history  of 
Arianism.  After  having  considered  this  matter  with  the  utmost  care,  it  appears  to  me 
extremely  probable,  that  this,  unhappy  man  was  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  destroyed  by  poison,  or  some  such  violent  method.  A  blind  and  fanatical 
zeal  for  certain  systems  of  faith  has,  in  all  ages,  produced  such  horrible  acts  of  cruelty 
arid  injustice. 
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of  a  war  carried  on  between  brothers,  Avithoiit  religion, 
justice,  or  humanity. 

XV.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  362,  changed 
considerably  the  face  of  religious  affairs,  and  di-  undcrjunan 
ininished  greatly  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  ^'"^  ^"''""• 
Arian  party.  Julian,  who,  by  his  principles,  was  naturally 
prevented  from  taking  a  part  in  the  controversy,  bestowed 
his  protection  on  neither  side,  but  treated  them  both  with 
an  impartiahty  which  was  the  result  of  a  perfect  indif- 
ference. Jovian,  his  successor,  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine ;  and  immediately  the  whole  west, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  provinces,  changed 
sides,  conformed  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
abjured  the  Arian  system. 

The  scene  however  changed  again  in  the  year 
364,  when  Valentinian,  and  his  brother  Valens, 
were  raised  to  the  empire.  Valentinian  adhered  nnun'^aild  y": 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council;  and  ^""■ 
hence  the  whole  Arian  sect,  a  few  churches  excepted, 
was  destroyed  and  extirpated  in  the  west.  Valens,  on 
the  other  hand,  favoured  the  Arians ;  and  his  zeal  for 
their  cause  exposed  their  adversaries,  the  Nicenians,  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  to  many  severe  trials  and  sufferings. 
These  troubles,  however,  ended  with  the  reign  of  this 
emperor,  who  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  against 
the  Goths  m  the  year  378,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gratian, 
a  friend  to  the  Nicenians,  and  the  restorer  of  their  tran- 
quilhty.  His  zeal  for  their  interests,  though  fervent  and 
active,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  his  successor,  Theodosius 
the  Great,  who  raised  the  secular  arm  against  the  Arians, 
with  a  terrible  degree  of  violence,  drove  them  from  their 
churches,  enacted  laws,  whose  severity  exposed  them  to 
the  greatest  calamities,'  and  rendered,  throughout  his  do- 
minions, the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  triumj^hant 
over  all  opposition ;  so  that  the  public  profession  of  the 
Arian  doctrine  was  confirmed  to  the  barbarous  and  uncon- 
quered  nations,  such  as  the  Burgundians,  Goths,  and 
Vandals. 

During  this  long  and  violent  contest  between  the  Ni- 
cenians and  Arians,  the  attentive  and  impartial  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  unjustifiable   measures  were  taken,  and 

.  z  See  Codex  Theodosianus,  torn.  vi.  p.  5,  10.  130,  146 ;   as  also  Godofred's  annotations 
thereupon. 
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grefit  excesses  committed  Oil  both  sides.  So  that  when 
abstracting  from  the  merits  of  the  cause,  we  onl}^  consider 
with  what  temper,  and  by  what  means,  the  parties  defend- 
ed their  respective  opinions,  it  will  be  diiiicult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  exceeded  most  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bity, charity,  and  moderation. 

XVI.  The  efforts  of  the  Arians  to  maintain  their  cause, 
Various  sects  wouM  have  been  much  more  prejudicial  to  the 
ofAiians.  churcli  thau  they  were  in  effect,  had  not  the 
}nembers  of  that  sect  been  divided  among  themselves, 
and  torn  into  factions,  which  regarded  each  other  with 
the  bitterest  aversion.  Of  these,  the  ancient  writers  make 
mention  under  the  names  of  Semiarians,Eusebians,Aetians, 
Eunomians,  Acasians,  Psathyrians,  and  others  ;  but  they 
may  all  be  ranked,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  were  the  primitive  and  genuine 
Arians,  who  rejecting  all  those  forms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  the  moderns  have  invented  to  render  their 
opinions  less  shocking  to  the  Nicenians,  taught  simply, 
*'that  the  Son  ivas  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  pro- 
duced out  of  his  substance,  6?«/ ow/i/  createdout  of  nothmg,^^ 
This  class  was  opposed  by  the  Semiarians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  abandoned  by  the  Eunomians  or  Anomaeans, 
the  disciples  of  ^tius  and  Eunomius,  of  whom  the  latter 
was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The 
Semiarians  held,  that  the  Son  ivas  cy-oiova-ioi,  i.e.  similar  to  the 
Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege ;  and  the  leading  men  of  this  party  were,  George 
of  Laodicea,  and  Basilius  of  Ancyra.''  The  Eunomians, 
who  were  also  called  Aetians  and  Exucontians,  and  may  be 
counted  in  the  number  of  pure  Arians,  maintained,  that 
Christ  was  £T£(f«r<os,  or  «vo^o^?,  i.  e.  unlike  the  Father,  as 
well  in  Iiis  essence,  as  in  other  respects.*"  Under  this 
general  division,  many  other  subordinate  sects  were  com- 
prehended, whose  subtilties  and  refinements  have  been 
bi  t  obscurely  developed  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
Arian  cause  suffered  as  much  from  the  discord  and  ani- 
mosities that  reigned  among  these  sects,  as  from  the  la- 

a  See  Prml.  RIavan's  Dissert,  sur  le  Semiarians,  of  which  the  learned  Voigt  has  given  a 
second  edition  in  his  Biblioth,  Hceresiolog.  toin.  ii.  p.  119. 

b  Sec  Basnage's  Dissert,  de  Eunomio,  in  the  Lectiones  Jlntiqum  of  Canisius,  torn.  i.  p. 
172,  where  we  find  the  confession  and  apology  of  Eunomius  yet  extant.     See  also  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabric.  Bibliotheca  GroiC.  vol.  viii.  p.  100 — 148.  and  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  )i 
147,15;%  157, 167.  200,  &r-. 
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boured  confutations  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  ortho- 
dox party. 

XVII.  The  Arian  controversy  produced  new  sects,  oc- 
casioned by  the  indiscreet  lengths  to  which  the  TheApon.na- 
contending  parties  pushed  their  respective  opi-  ''«" ''^"^'•y- 
nions.  And  such,  indeed,  are  too  generally  the  unhappy 
effects  of  disputes,  in  which  human  passions  have  so  large 
a  part.  Some,  while  they  were  careful  in  avoiding,  and 
zealous  in  opposing  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  ran  headlong 
into  systems  of  doctrine  of  an  equally  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious nature.  Others,  in  defending  the  Arian  notions, 
went  further  than  their  chief,  and  thus  fell  into  errors 
much  more  extravagant  than  those  which  he  maintained. 
Thus  does  it  generally  happen  in  religious  controversies  ; 
the  human  mind,  amidst  its  present  imperfection  and  in- 
firmity, and  its  unhappy  subjection  to  the  empire  of  ima- 
gination and  the  dictates  of  sense,  rarely  follows  the  mid- 
dle way  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  contemplates  spiritual 
and  divine  things  with  that  accurateness  and  simplicity, 
that  integrity  and  moderation,  which  alone  can  guard 
against  erroneous  extremes. 

Among  those  who  fell  into  such  extremes  by  their  in- 
considerate violence  in  opposing  the  Arian  system,  ApoUi- 
naris  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  may  be  justly  pla- 
ced, though  otherwise  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
one  whose  learned  labours  had  rendered  to  religion  the 
most  important  services.  He  defended  strenuously  the 
divmity  of  Christ  against  the  Arians ;  but,  by  indulging  him- 
self too  freely  in  philosophical  distinctions  and  subtilties, 
he  was  carried  so  far  as  to  deny  in  some  measure  his  hu' 
manity.  He  maintained  that  the  body  which  Christ  as- 
sumed, was  endowed  with  a  sensitive  and  not  a  rational 
soul ;  and  that  the  divine  nature  performed  the  functions 
of  reason,  and  supplied  the  place  of  what  we  call  the  mind, 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  principle  in  man.  And  from 
this  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
divine  nature  in  Christ  was  blended  with  the  human,  and 
suffered  vvith  it  the  pains  of  crucifixion  and  death  itself." 
This  great  man  was  led  astray,  not  only  by  his  love  of  dis- 
puting, but  also  by  an  immoderate  attachment  to  the  Pla- 

ID"  c  However  erroneous  the  hypothesis  of  Apollinaris  may  have  been,  tlie  conse- 
quences here  drawn  from  it  are  not  entirely  just :  for  if  it  is  true  that  the  human  sou! 
does  not,  in  any  respect,  suffer  death  by  the  dissolution  of  tlTe  body,  the  same  m>.\?t  hr^T(i 
«rood  with  respeet  to  tho  divine  natm'o- 
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tonic  doctrine  concerning  the  twofold  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  was  too  generally  adopted  by  the  divines  of  this 
age  ;  and  which,  undoubtedly,  perverted  their  judgment 
in  several  respects,  and  led  them  to  erroneous  and  extra- 
vagant decisions  on  various  subjects. 

Other  errors  beside  that  now  mentioned,  are  imputed  to 
Apollinaris  by  certain  ancient  writers  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  far  they  deserve  credit  upon  that  head.''  Be 
that  as  it  w  ill,  his  doctrine  was  received  by  great  numbers 
in  almost  ail  the  eastern  provinces,  though  by  the  different 
explications  that  were  given  of  it,  its  votaries  were  subdi- 
vided into  various  sects.  It  did  not,  however,  maintain 
its  ground  long  ;  but  being  attacked  at  the  same  time  by 
the  laAvs  of  the  emperors,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
writings  of  the  learned,  it  sunk  by  degrees  under  their 
united  force. 

XVIII.  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  may  be 
Marceiius  of  faukcd  lu  thc  samc  class  with  Apollinaris,  if  we 
Ancyra.  ^j.^  ^q  gjy^  crcdlt  to  Euscbius  of  Csesarea,  and  the 

rest  of  his  adversaries,  who  represent  his  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  bordering  upon  the  Sabellian  and 
Samosatenian  errors.  Many,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  represented  with  partiality  the  senti- 
ments of  Marcellus,  on  account  of  the  bitterness  and  ve- 
hemence which  he  discovered  in  his  opposition  to  the  Ari- 
ans,  and  their  protectors.  But  though  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  some  particulars,  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies  carried  an  aspect  of  partiality  and  resentment, 
yet  it  is  manifest  th?.t  they  were  far  from  being  entirely 
groundless.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  Marcellus  be  attentively 
examined,  it  will  appear  that  he  considered  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  two  emanations  from  the  Divine  Nature, 
which,  after  performing  their  respective  offices,  w  ere  to  re- 
turn again  into  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  and  every  one 
will  perceive,  at  first  sight,  how  incompatible  this  opinion 
is  with  the  belief  of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  godhead. 
Beside  this,  a  particular  circumstance,  which  augmented 

d  See  Basnage's  Historia  Hceresis  Jipollinaris,  published  ajsecond  time  by  Voigt,  in  his 
Bihliotheca  Il(zresologica,  torn.  i.  fascic.  i.  p.  1 — 96,  and  improved  by  some  learned  and 
important  additions.  See  also  torn.  i.  fascic.  iii.  and  p.  607,  of  this  latter  work.  The 
laws  that  were  enacted  against  the  followers  of  Apollinaris,  are  extant  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  144.  See;,  an  account  of  Apollinaris  and  liis  heresy,  in  the  Englislt 
edition  of  Bayle's  IDictionary,  at  the  article  Apollinaris. 
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considerably  the  aversion  of  many  to  Marcellus,  as  also  the 
suspicion  of  his  erring  in  a  capital  manner,  was  his  obsti- 
nately refusing,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  to  con- 
demn the  tenets  of  his  disciple  Photinus/ 

XIX.  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  may,  with  propriety, 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  whom  the  Arian  The  sect  of 
controversy  was  the  occasion  of  seducing  into  the  f'''"''""^- 
most  extravagant  errors.  This  prelate  published,  in  the 
year  343,  his  opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  which  were 
equally  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  systems.  His 
notions,  which  have  been  but  obscurely,  and  indeed  some- 
times inconsistently  represented  by  the  ancient  writers, 
amount  to  this,  when  attentively  examined :  "that  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary; 
that  a  certain  divine  emanation,  or  ray,  which  he  called  the 
word,  descended  upon  this  extraordinary  man  ;  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  union  of  the  divine  loord  with  his  human  nature^ 
Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  nay,  God  himself;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distinct  person,  but  a  celes- 
tial virtue  proceeding  from  the  Deity."  The  temerity  of 
this  bold  innovator  was  chastised  not  only  by  the  orthodox 
in  the  councils  of  Antioch'  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years 
345  and  347,  and  in  that  of  Sirmium,  whose  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  also  by  the  Arians,  in  one  of  their  assemblies  held 
at  Sirmium,  in  the  year  351.  In  consequence  of  all  this, 
Photinus  was  degraded  from  the  Episcopal  dignity,  and 
died  in  exile  in  the  year  372.^ 

XX.  After  him  arose  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  very  eminent  Semiarian  doctor,  who,  rueheresyof 
through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was  de-  '^^^'^^'^"ni"^- 
posed  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  360, 
and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  formed  the  sect  of  the  Mace- 
donians, or  Pneumatomachians.  In  his  exile,  he  declared 
with  the  utmost  freedom  those  sentiments  which  he  had 
formerly  either  concealed,  or  at  least  taught  with  much  cir- 
cumspection.    He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  "  a  divine 

e  See  Montfaucon's  Diatriba  de  Causa  Marcelli  in  ^ova  Collectione  Patrum  Grtecorum, 
torn.  ii.  p.  51 ;  as  also  Gervaise,  Vie  de  S.  Epiphane,  p.  42. 

ID=  f  According  to  Dr.  Lardner's  account  this  council  of  Antioch,  in  345,  was  held  by 
the  Arians,  or  Eusebians,  and  not  by  the  orthodox,  as  our  author  affirms.  See^Lardner's 
Credibility,  &c.  vol.  ix.  p.  13 ;  see  also  Athanas.  De  Synod.  JV.  vi.  vii.  compared  with 
Socrat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii.  xix. 

g  Or  in  375,  as  is  concluded  from  Jerome's  Chronicle.  Matt.  Larroque,  De  Photino,  et 
ejus  mxdtiplici  eondemnatione.  Thorn.  Ittigius,  Hisforia  PhoHni  in  Jip)^.  ad  librtm  de 
Hmresiarchis  tew  JipostoUci. 
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€?iergy  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and  not  as  Siperso?i 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  /S'ow.'"'  This  opinion  had 
many  partisans  in  the  Asiatic  provinces;  but  the  council 
assembled  by  Theodosius,  in  the  year  381,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  which  the  second  rank  among  the  cecum e?iicar or 
general  councils  is  commonly  attributed,  put  a  stop,  by  its 
authority,  to  the  growing  evil,  and  crushed  this  rising  sect 
before  it  had  arrived  at  its  full  maturity.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops,  who  were  present  at  this  council,  gave  the 
finishing  touch  to  what  the  council  of  Nice  had  left  imper- 
fect, and  fixed,  in  a  full  and  determinate  manner,  the  doc- 
trine of  three  Persons  m  07ie  God,  which  is  as  yet  received 
among  the  generality  of  Christians.  This  venerable  as- 
sembly did  not  stop  here ;  they  branded  with  infamy  all 
the  errors,  and  set  a  mark  of  execration  upon  all  the  here- 
sies that  were  hitherto  known ;  they  advanced  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  eminence  and  extent 
of  the  city  in  which  he  resided,  to  the  first  rank  after  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  determined  several  other  points,  which; 
they  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the' 
church  in  general.' 

XXI.  The  frenzy  of  the  ancient  Gnostics,  which  had  been 
The  Priscii-  §0  oftcu  vauquishcd,  and  in  appearance  removed, 
lianists.  |jy  l^j^g  various  remedies  that  had  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  broke  out  anew  in  Spain.  It  was  transported 
thither  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  a  certain  person, 
named  Marc  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  whose  converts  at  first 
were  not  very  numerous.  They  increased,  however,  in 
process  of  time,  and  counted  in  their  number  several  per- 
sons highly  eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety.  Among 
others,  Priscillian,  a  layman,  distinguished  by  his  birth, 
fortune,  and  eloquence,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Abila,  was 
infected  with  this  odious  doctrine,  and  becaihe  its  most 
zealous  and  ardent  defender.  Hence  he  was  accused  by 
several  bishops,  and  by  a  rescript  obtained  from  the  empe- 
ror Gratian,  he  was  banished  with  his  followers  from 
Spain  ',^  but  v/as  restored  some  time  after  by  an  edict 

b  Socrates,  Hisi.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv. 

i  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.  p.  624.  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
vii.  p.  711. 

ICP'k  This  banishment  was  the  eftect  of  a  sentence  pronounced  against  Priscillian, 
and  some  of  his  followers,  by  a  synod  convened  at  Saragossa  in  the  year  380  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  two  cruel  and  persecuting  ecclesiastics,  obtained 
from  Gratian  the  rescript  above  mentrorf  d.  See  Sulpic.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
vlvii.  p.  2H3,  edit.  Lcipsic.  8vo. 
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of  the  same  prince,  to  his  country  and  his  functions.  His 
sufferings  did  not  end  here ;  for  he  was  accused  a  second 
time,  in  the  year  384,'  before  Maxunus,  who  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  Gratian,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Gaul ;  and  by  the  order  of  that  prince  was  put  to  death  at 
Treves  with  some  of  his  associates.  The  agents,  however, 
by  whose  barbarous  zeal  this  sentence  was  obtained,  were 
justly  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  bishops 
of  Gaul  and  Italy ;"'  for  Christians  had  not  yet  learned  that 
giving  over  heretics  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrates,  was 
either  an  act  of  piety  or  justice."  [No  ;  this  abominable 
doctruie  was  reserved  for  those  times,  when  rehgion  was 
to  become  an  instrument  of  despotism,  or  a  pretext  for  the 
exercise  of  malevolence,  vengeance,  and  pride.] 

The  death  of  PriscilUan  was  less  pernicious  to  the  pro- 
gress of  his  opmions,  than  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. His  doctrine  not  only  survived  him,  but  was  pro- 
pagated through  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  And 
even  so  far  down  as  the  sixth  century,  the  followers  of  tliis 
unhappy  man  gave  much  trouble  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  these  provinces. 

XXII.  None  of  the  ancient  Avriters  have  given  an  accurate 
account  of  the  doctrme  of  the  PrisciUianists.  Ma-  xb^r  doc- 
ny,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  injudicious  represen-  *""^' 
tations  of  it,  have  highly  disfigured  it,  and  added  new  de- 
grees of  obscurity  to  a  system  which  was  before  sufficiently 
dark  and  perplexed.  It  appears,  however,  from  authentic 
records,  that  the  difference  between  their  doctrine,  and 
that  of  the  Manicheans,  was  not  very  considerable.  For 
"  they  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation ; 
maintained  that  the  visible  universe  was  not  the  production 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  of  some  demon,   or  malignant 

O'  I  Upon  the  death  of  Gratian,  who  had  favoured  PriscilUan,  toward  the  latter  end  o  f 
his  reign,  Ithacius  presented  to  Maximus  a  petition  against  him  ;  whereupon  this  prince 
appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at  Bordeaux,  iVom  which  PriscilUan  appealed  to  the  prince 
himself.     Sulp.  Sever,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xUx.  p.  287. 

l'J"'m  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  hear  the  character  of  the  first  person  that 
introduced  civil  persecution  into  the  Christian  church.  "  He  was  a  man  abandoned  to 
the  most  corrupt  indolence,  and  without  the  least  tincture  of  true  piety.  He  was  auda- 
cious, talkative,  impudent,  luxurious,  and  a  slave  to  his  belly.  He  accused  as  heretics, 
and  as  protectors  of  PriscilUan,  all  those  whose  lives  were  consecrated  to  the  pursuit  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  or  distinguished  by  acts  of  mortification  and  abstinence,  &c.  Such 
is  the  character  which  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  sentiments 
of  PriscilUan,  gives  us  of  Ithacius,  bishop  of  Sossuba,  by  whose  means  he  was  put  to 
death. 

n  Sec  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacr.  edit.  Leips.  8vo.  1709,  where  Martin,  the  truly  aposto- 
lical bishop  of  Tours,  says  to  Maximus,  Jfovum  esse  el  inmdilum  nefas  ut  caitsam  ecclesi(r- 
judex  Seoul/  jndicarei.     See  also  Dial.  iii.  de  xiita  .Martini,  cap.  xi.  p.  4ftrr, 
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principle ;  adopted  the  doctrine  of  a>ons  or  emanations, 
from  the  divine  nature  ;  considered  human  bodies  as  pri- 
sons formed  by  the  author  of  evil,  to  enslave  celestial 
minds ;  condemned  marriaijje,  and  disbelieved  the  resur- 
rection of  the  bod} ."  Their  rule  of  life  and  manners  was 
rigid  and  severe  ;  and  the  accounts  which  many  have  given 
of  their  lasciviousness  and  intemperance  deserve  not  the 
least  credit,  as  they  are  totally  destitute  of  evidence  and 
authority.  That  the  PrisciUianists  were  guilty  of  dissimu- 
lation upon  some  occasions,  and  deceived  their  adversa- 
ries by  cunning  stratagems,  is  true ;  but  that  they  held  it 
as  a  maxim,  that  lying  and  perjury  were  lawful^  is  a  most 
notorious  falsehood,  without  even  the  least  shadow  of  pro- 
bability,' however  commonly  this  odious  doctrine  has  been 
laid  to  their  charge.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  the  eye 
of  passion  and  prejudice  is  too  apt  to  confound  the  princi- 
ples and  opinions  of  men  with  their  practice. 

XXIII.  To  what  we  have  here  said  concerning  those  fa- 
mous sects  which  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  it 
Inferior  sects,  ^^'jj  ^^^  j^g  impropcr  to  add  some  account  of  those 
of  a  less  considerable  and  inferior  kind. 

Ardaeus,  a  man  of  remarkable  virtue,  being  excommuni- 
cated in  Syria,  on  account  of  the  freedom  and  importunity 
with  which  he  censured  the  corrupt  and  licentious  manners 
of  the  clergy,  formed  an  assembly  of  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  him,  and  became  by  his  own  appointment  their 
bishop.  Banished  into  Scythia,  by  the  emperor,  he  went 
among  the  Goths,  where  his  sect  flourished  and  augmented 
considerably.  The  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed  about 
the  time  in  which  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  this  sect. 
With  respect  to  its  religious  institutions,  we  know  that  they 
differed  in  some  points  from  those  observed  by  other  Chris- 
tians ;  and  particularly,  that  the  followers  of  Ardaeus  cele- 
brated Easter,  or  the  paschal  feast,  with  the  Jews,  contrary 
to  the  express  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice.   With  respect 

to  their  doctrine,  several  errors  have  been  imputed  to 

• 

0  See  Simon  de  Vries,  Dissert.  Critica  de  PriseiUanislis,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  the 
year  1745,  in  4to.  The  only  defect  in  this  dissertsiion  is  the  implicit  manner  in  which 
the  author  follows  Beausobre's  History  of  the  ManicheanSy  taking  every  thing  for  granted 
which  is  affirmed  in  that  work.  See  also  Franc.  Girvesii  Historia  PriscUlianistntm  Chro~ 
nologica,  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1750,  in  8vo.  We  find,  moreover,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  Opusculum  Scientijicum  of  Angelus  Calogera,  a  treatise  entitled 
Bachiarus  Jllustratus,  seu  de  Priscilliana  Hmresi  dissertatio ;  but  this  dissertation  appears 
rather  intended  to  clear  up  the  aflfair  of  Bachiarus,.  than  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  Pri?- 
cillifnists  and  their  doctriijp. 
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them,p  and  this,  among  others,  that  they  attributed  to  the 
Deity  a  human  form. 

XXIV.  The  Grecian  and  oriental  writers  place,  in  this 
century,  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Messalians,  or  Me.savmns 
Euchites,  whose  doctrine  and  disciphne  were  in-  "'^"'^•"'-• 
deed  much  more  ancient,  and  subsisted  even  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, but  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  formed  into  a  re- 
ligious body  before  the  latter  end  of  the  age  of  which  we 
now  write.  These  fanatics,  who  lived  after  the  monkish 
fashion,  and  withdrew  from  all  commerce  and  society  with 
their  fellow-creatures,  seem  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  their  habit  of  continual ;?r«?/er.  *'  They  imagined,  that 
the  mind  of  every  man  was  inhabited  by  an  evil  demoii, ' 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  expel  by  any  other  means  than 
by  constant  prayer  and  singing  of  hymns  ;  and  that  when 
this  mahgnant  spirit  was  cast  out,  the  pure  mind  returned  to 
God,  and  was  again  united  to  the  divine  essence  from 
whence  it  had  been  separated."  To  this  leading  tenet  they 
added  many  other  enormous  opinions,  which  bear  a  mani- 
fest resemblance  of  the  Manichean  doctrine,  and  are  evi- 
dently drawn  from  the  same  source  from  whence  the  Mani- 
cheans  derived  their  errors,  even  from  die  ie^ptsof  the  ori- 
ental philosophy ."^  In  a  word,  the  Euchites  wei  o  "  sort  of 
mystics,  who  imagined,  accordii^ig  to  the  oriental  m  tic^n, 
that  two  souls  resiided  in  man,  the  one  .^ood,  and  the  other 
cve7;  and  who  were  zealous  in  hastening  <^he  return  oi  the 
good  spirit  to  God,  by  contemplation  and  prayer.  The  ex- 
ternal air  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  accompanied  this 
sect,  imposed  upon  many ;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  it  with  vehemence  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  title  of  Messalians 
and  Euchites  had  a  very  extensive  application  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  orientals,  who  gave  it  to  all  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  soul  to  God  by  recalhng  and  with- 
drawing it  from  all  terrestrial  and  sensible  objects ;  however 
these  enthusiasts  miglvt  diifer  from  each  other  in  their 
opinioKs  on  other  subjects. 

p  Epiphanius,  Hares.  Ixx.  p.  811.  Augiistin  De  Hares,  cap.  i.  Thooiloret.  Fahvl.  Hcrrcl, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  671.  Jo.  Joach.  Schroder.  Dissertat.  de  Jlrdaanis,  pubiishcd  in  Voigl's 
BibliothecoR  Historia  Hceresiolog.  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  578, 

q  Epiphanius,  Hffres.  Ixxx.  p.  1067.     Theodoret.  Hocret.  Fahul.Wh.  iv.  cap.  x.  p.  C72. 
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XXV.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  two  oppo- 
The  Antidicu-  sitc  sects  ittvolved  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
aJJd'rhe' cli-  tries  in  the  troubles  and  tumults  of  a  new  contro- 
lyridians.  vcrsj.  Thcsc  jarHug  factlous  Went  by  the  uames 
of  Antidicomarianites  and  Collyridians.  The  former  main- 
tained, that  the  Virgin  Mary  did  not  always  preserve  her 
immaculate  state,  but  received  the  embraces  of  her  husband 
Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  were  singularly  favoured  by  the  female  sex, 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  worshipped  the  blessed 
Virgin  as  a  goddess,  and  judged  it  necessary  to  appease 
her  anger,  and  seek  her  favour  and  protection  by  liba- 
tions, sacrifices,  and  oblations  of  cakes  (colhjrida)  and  such 
like  services/ 

Other  sects  might  be  mentioned  here,  but  they  are  too 
obscure  and  inconsiderable  to  deserve  notice. 

Epiphan.  M(^e^.  Ixxviii  Ixxix,  p.  1003,  air.l  1057 
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PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

(CONCERNING  THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED    TO  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  causes 
to  which  we  are  to  attribute  the  outward  state 
of  the  church,  and  the  events  which  happened  to  theVomfn" 

1        .  I   .  I  •*  ^  •  .  empire. 

it  durmg  this  century,  we  must  keep  in  view 
the  civil  history  of  this  period  of  time.  It  is  therefore 
proper  to  observe  that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sove- 
reignties, of  which  the  one  comprehended  the  eastern 
provinces  ;  the  other,  those  of  the  west.  Arcadius,  the 
emperor  of  the  east,  reigned  at  Constantinople;  and  Ho- 
norius,  who  governed  the  western  provinces,  chose  Ra- 
venna for  the  place  of  his  residence.  This  latter  prince, 
remarkable  only  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  neglected  the  great  affairs  of  the 
empire,  and  inattentive  to  the  weighty  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, held  the  reins  of  government  with  an  unsteady  hand. 
The  Goths  took  advantage  of  this  criminal  indolence ; 
made  incursions  into  Italy  ;  laid  waste  its  fairest  pro- 
vinces ;  and  sometimes  carried  their  desolations  as  far  as 
Rome,  which  they  ravaged  and  plundered  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.  These  calamities,  which  fell  upon  the 
western  part  of  the  empire  from  the  Gothic  depredations, 
were  followed  by  others  still  more  dreadful  under  the 
succeeding  emperors.  A  fierce  and  warlike  people  issu- 
ing out  of  Germany,  overspread  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
the  noblest  of  all  the  European  provinces,  and  erected  new 
kingdoms  in  these  fertile  countries ;  and  Odoacer  at  last, 
at  the  head  of  the  Heruli,  having  conquered  Augustulus, 
in  the  year  476,  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  the  western  em- 
pire, and  reduced  all  Italy  under  his  dominion.  About 
sixteen  y^ars  after  this,  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
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made  war  upon  these  barbarian  invaders,  at  the  request  of 
Zeno,  emperor  oi"  the  east,  conquered  Odoacer  in  several 
battles,  and  obtained  as  the  fruits  of  his  victories  a  king- 
dom for  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  which  subsisted  under 
various  turns  of  fortune  trom  the  year  493  to  552." 

These  new  monarchs  of  the  west  pretended  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  who  resided  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  gave  some  faint  external  marks  of  a  dis- 
position to  reign  in  subordination  to  them ;  but  in  reality, 
they  ruled  with  an  absolute  independence  in  their  re- 
spective governments,  and  as  appears  particularly  by  the 
dominion  exercised  by  Theodoric  in  Italy,  left  nothing 
remaining  to  the  eastern  emperors  but  a  mere  shadow  of 
power  and  authority.'' 

II.  These  constant  wars,  and  the  inexpressible  calami- 
The  farther  <i^-  tics  with  whlch  they  were  attended,  were  un- 
ciiueuiuioki.y.  (jo^btedly  detrimental  to  the  cause  and  progress 
of  Christianity.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  Christian  emperors,  especially  those  who  ruled  in  the 
east,  were  active  and  assiduous  in  extirpating  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  superstitions.  Theodosius  the  younger  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  pious  and  noble  work,  and  many 
remarkable  monuments  of  his  zeal  in  this  matter  are  still 
preserved;"  such  as  the  laws  which  enjoined  either  the 
destruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  or  the  dedication  of 
them  to  Christ  and  his  saints  ;  the  edicts  by  which  he 
abrogated  the  sacrilegious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  pa- 
ganism, and  removed  from  all  offices  and  employments  in 
the  state  such  as  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  the  ab- 
surdities of  polytheism. 

This  spirit  of  reformation  appeared  with  less  vigour  in 
the  western  empire.  There  the  feasts  of  Saturn  and  Pan, 
the  coml)ats  of  the  gladiators,  and  other  rites  that  were 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  pagan  deities,  were  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  impunity  ;  and  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  authority  professed  publicly  the  re- 
ft See  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  branch  of  history,  the  learned  work  of  De  Bos, 
entitled,  Hldoire  Critique  de  la  Monarchie  Franruise,  torn.  i.  p.  258;  as  also  Mascow's 
Jllstory  of  the  Germans. 

h  Cur.  du  Fresne,  Dissert,  xxiii.  ad  Histor.  Ludovici  S.  p.  280.  Muratorii  .4«%.  ItaL 
toia.  ii.  p.  578,  832.  Gia.nnone,  Histoire  deJ^aples,  torn.  i.  p.  207.  Jo.  Cochlaci  Vita 
Tlieoduriti  Ostrogothorum  regis,  printed  in  4to.  in  the  year  16P9,  with  the  obsen'ations  anrJ 
leuiarks  of  Peringskiold. 

c  Sec  the  Thcodosian  Code.  torn.  vi.  d.  327. 
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ligion  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.''  This  liberty  was, 
however,  from  time  to  time,  reduced  within  narrower 
limits ;  and  all  those  public  sports  and  festivals,  that  were 
more  peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  sanctity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  were  every  where  abolished.^ 

III.  The  limits  of  the  church  continued  to  extend  them- 
selves, and  gained  ground  daily  upon  the  idola- 
trous nations   both  in  the  eastern  and  western  conveMed*"!,! 
empires.     In  the  east,  the  inhabitants  of  mount  ^'^"«t'='»"y 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  being  dreadfully  infested  with 
wild  beasts,  implored  the  assistance  and  counsels  of  the 
famous  Simeon  the  Sty  lite,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter.     Simeon  gave  them  for  answer  that 
the  only  effectual  method  of  removing  this  calamity  was 
to  abandon  the  superstitious  worship  of  their  ancestors, 
and  substitute  the  Christian  religion  in  its  place.     The  do- 
ciUty  of  this  people,  joined  to  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  engaged  them  to  follow  the  counsels 
of  this  holy  man.     They  embraced  Christianity,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  conversion,  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  savage  enemies  abandon  their  habitations ; 
if  we  may  believe  the  writers  who   affirm  the   truth  of 
this   prodigy.     The  same  Simeon,  by  his  influence  and 
authority,  introduced  the  Christian  worship  into  a  certain 
district  of  the  Arabians ;  some  allege  that  this  also  was 
effected  by  a  miracle,  which  to   me  appears  somewhat 
more  than  doubtful.^    To  these  instances  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel,  we  may  add  the  conversion  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Jews  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  who,  finding 
themselves  grossly  deluded  by  the  impious  pretensions  of 
an  impostor,  called  Moses  Cretensis,^  who  gave  himself 

d  See  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  p.  100,  edit.  Gronov.  Scipio  Mafiei  ddli 
Jlnjiteatri,  lib.  i.  p.  56,  57.  Pierre  le  Brun,  Hist.  Critique  des  pratiqices  super stiticuses, 
torn.  i.  p.  237.  And  above  all  Montfaucon,  Diss,  de  morihus  tempore  Tkcodosii  J\I.  et 
Arcadii,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Latin,  in  tlie  eleventh  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  and  in  Fiench,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Mcmoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tiones  et  des  Belles  Leltres,  p.  197. 

6  Anastasius  prohibited,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  combats  with  the 
Tvild  beasts  and  otlier  shows.     Asseman.  Bibliolh.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  246. 

f  Assemanni  Bibl.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  246. 

ID"  g  We  shall  give  the  relation  of  Socrates  concerning  this  impostor,  in  the  words  of 
the  learned  and  estimable  author  of  the  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  "  In  the  time 
of  Theodosius  the  younger  an  impostor  arose,  called  Moses  Cretensis.  He  pretended  to 
be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide 
the  sea,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage  through  it.  They  assem.bled  together,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  followed  him  to  a  promontory.  He  there  commanded  them  to 
cast  themselves  into  the  sea.  Many  of  them  obeyed  and  perished  in  the  waters,  and 
many  were  taken  up  and  saved  by  fishermen.  Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  would  have 
torn  the  impostor  to  pieces  ;  but  he  escaped  them,  and  was  seen  no  morp."  .See  J(Trt.in*s 
Rfjnarks.  kc.  fir^t  edit.  vol.  iii.  p,  ."iSl . 
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out  for  the  Messiah,  opened  then-  eyes  upon  the  truth,  and 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  of  their  own  accord.** 

IV.  The  German  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  the  Roman 

empire  in  the  west,  were  not  all  converted  to 
sioTTTh;  Christianity  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  had 
tionrto  '""  embraced  the  truth  before  the  time  of  their  incur- 
ciiristianiiy  j,Jqjj  .  g^^^j  such,  amoDg  othcrs,  v/as  the  case  of  the 
Goths.  Others,  after  having  erected  their  little  kingdoms 
in  the  empire,  embraced  the  gospel,  that  they  might  thus 
live  with  more  security  amidst  a  people,  who,  in  general, 
professed  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  however  uncertain, 
and  likely  to  continue  so,  at  what  time,  and  by  whose  mi- 
nistry, the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans,  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  With  respect  to  the  Burgundians,  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  passed  from 
thence  into  Gaul,  we  are  informed  by  Socrates,'  that  they 
embraced  the  gospel  of  their  own  accord,  from  a  notion 
that  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  re- 
presented to  them  as  a  most  powerful  being,  would  defend 
them  against  the  rapines  and  incursions  of  the  Huns.  They 
afterward  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  to  which  also  the 
Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Goths,  were  zealously  attached.  All 
these  fierce  and  warlike  nations  judged  a  religion  excellent, 
in  proportion  to  the  success  which  crowned  the  arms  of 
those  that  professed  it,  and  esteemed,  consequently,  that 
doctrine  the  best,  whose  professors  had  gained  the  greatest 
number  of  victories.  When  therefore  they  saw  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  of  an  empire  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  otlier  people,  they  concluded  that  Christ,  their 
God,  was  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  religious 
homage. 

V.  It  was  the  same  principle  and  the  same  views  that  en- 

gaged Clovis,'*  king  of  the  Salii,  a  nation  of  the 
oitheFranks.  Pj-anks,  to  cmbracc  Christianity.  This  prince, 
whose  signal  valour  was  accompanied  with  barbarity,  ar- 
rogance, and  injustice,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  a  great  part 
of  that  countr}^  and  meditated  with  a  singular  eagerness 
and  avidity  the  conquest  of  the  whole.     His  conversion  to 

h  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclea.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  3S3. 

i  Idem,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  p.  371. 

k  Beside  the  name  of  Clovis,  this  prince  was  also   cstlled  Clodovnp.ns,  Hliidovicns, 

T.iuloviciis,  and  I.Tidicin. 
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the  Christian  rehgioii  is  dated  from  the  battle  he  fought  with 
the  Alemans  in  the  year  496,  at  a  village  called  Tolbiacum  ; ' 
in  whicii^  when  the  Franks  began  to  give  ground,  and 
their  affairs  seemed  desperate,  he  implored  the  assistance 
of  Christ,  whom  his  queen  Clothildis,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Burgundians,  had  often  represented  to  him  in  vain, 
as  the  1^091  of  the  true  God.,  and  solemnly  engaged  himself  by 
a  vow  to  worship  him  as  his  God  if  he  rendered  him  vic- 
torious over  his  enemies.  Victor}^  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Franks ;  and  Clovis,  faithful  to  his  enga^jement,  received 
baptism  at  Rheims,"'  toward  the  conclusion  of  that  same 
year,  after  having  been  instructed  by  Remigius,  bishop  of 
that  city,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel."  The  example  of 
the  king  had  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  that  three  thousand  of  them  immediately  followed 
it,  and  were  baptized  with  him.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  desire  of  extending  his  dominions  was  that  which  con- 
tributed principally  to  render  Clovis  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ment ;  though  some  influence  ma}'  also  be  allowed  to  the 
zeal  and  exhortations  of  his  queen  Clothildis.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  his  profession  of 
Christianity  was,  in  effect,  of  great  use  to  him,  bothin  con- 
firming and  enlarging  his  empire. 

The  miracles,  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
the  baptism  of  Clovis,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  smallest 
degree  of  credit.  Among  others  the  principal  prodigy,  that 
of  the  phial  full  of  oil  said  to  be  brought  from  heaven  by 
a  milkwhite  dove,  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  is  "a 
fiction,  or  rather  perhaps  an  imposture;  a  pretended  mira- 
cle contrived  by  artifice  and  fraud."    3^ious  frauds  of  this 

ICF  i  Tolbiacum  is  thought  to  be  the  inescnt  ZulpicJc,  which  is  about  twelve  miles 
tVora  Cologne. 

O"  m  See  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francorum,  lib,  ii.  cap.  xxx.  xxxi.  Henry  count 
Bunau's  Historia  Imperii  Roviano  Germanici,  torn.  i.  p.  5SS.  De  Bos's  Histoire  CriKque 
de  la  Monnrchie  PranQoise,  torn.  ii.  p.  340. 

[Er  n  The  epitomizcr  of  the  history  of  the  Franks  tells  us,  that  Remigius  having 
preached  to  Clovis,  and  those  who  had  been  baptized  with  him,  a  sermon  on  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour ;  the  king,  in  hearing  him,  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  "  if  I  had  been, 
there  with  my  Franks,  that  should  not  have  happened." 

o  The  truth  of  this  miracle  has  been  denied  by  the  learned  John  James  Chiflet,  in  his 
book  De  ampulla  Rheviensi,  printed  in  folio,  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1651 ;  and  it 
has  been  affirmed  by  Vertot,  in  the  Memoires  de  VJlcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles 
Letlres,  torn,  iv,  p.  350.  After  a  mature  consideration  of  what  has  been  alleged  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  deny  the  fact  •  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  in  order  to  confirm  and  fix  the  wavering  faith  of  this  barbarian  prince,  Remigius 
had  prepared  his  measures  beforehand,  and  trained  a  pigeon  by  vast  application  and 
dexterity,  in  such  a  manner  that,  during  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  it  descended  from  the 
toof  of  the  church  with  a  phial  of  oil.    Among  the  records  of  thi?  century,  we  find 
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nature  were  very  commonly  practised  in  Gaul  and  in 
Spain  at  this  time,  in  order  to  captivate,  with  more  facility, 
the  minds  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  who  were 
scarcely  susceptible  of  a  rational  conviction. 

The  conversion  of  Clovis  is  looked  upon  by  the  learned 
as  the  origin  of  the  titles  of  most  Christian  king,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  church,  which  have  been  so  long  attributed  to  the 
kings  of  France.''  For  if  we  except  this  prince,  all  the 
kings  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  seized  upon  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  were  either  yet  involved  in  the  darkness 
of  paganism,  or  infected  with  the  Arian  heresy. 

VI.  Celestine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  Palladius  into  Ire- 
land to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  among 
Of  the  Irish.  ^\^Q  Ywde  inhabitants  of  that  island.  This  first 
mission'^  was  not  attended  with  much  fruits ;  nor  did  the 
success  of  Palladius  bear  any  proportion  to  his  laborious 
and  pious  endeavours.  After  his  death,  the  same  pontiff 
employed,  in  this  mission,  Succathus,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
whose  name  he  changed  into  that  of  Patrick,  and  who  ar- 
rived among  the  Irish  in  the  year  432.  The  success  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  pious  ex- 
ploits, stand  upon  record  as  undoubted  proofs  not  only  of 
nis  resolution  and  patience,  but  also  of  his  dexterity  and 
address.  Having  attacked,  with  much  more  success  than 
his  predecessor,  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  that  unci- 
vilized people,  and  brought  great  numbers  of  them  over  to 
the  Christian  religion,  he  founded,  in  the  year  472,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh,""  which  has  ever  since  remained  thq 

accounts  of  many  such  miracles.  tC?*  There  is  one  circumstance,  which  obliges  mo, 
to  differ  from  Dr.  Mosheim  upon  this  point,  and  to  look  upon  the  story  of  the  famous^ 
phial  rather  as  a  mere  fiction,  than  as  a  pious  fraud  or  pretended  miracle  brought  about 
by  artifice  ;  and  that  circumstance  is,  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  from  whom  we  have  a  full 
account  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  who,  from  his  proximity  to  this 
time,  may  almost  be  called  a  contemporary  %vriter,  has  not  made  the  least  mention  of 
this  famous  miracle.  This  omission,  in  a  writer  whom  the  Roman  catholics  themselves 
consider  as  an  over  credulous  historian,  amounts  to  a  proof  that  in  his  time  this  fable  was 
not  yet  invented. 

p  See  Gab.  Daniel  et  De  Camps,  Dissert,  de  titulo  Regis  Christianissimi,  Journal  des 
S<:avans,  for  the  year  1720,  p.  243,  336,  404,  448.  Memoir es  de  Mcademie  des  Inscrip' 
tions,  torn.  xx.  p.  466. 

ICJ^  q  From  the  fragments  of  the  lives  of  some  Irish  bishops,  who  are  said  to  have 
converted  many  of  their  countrymen  in  the  fourth  century,  archbishop  Usher  concludes 
that  Palladius  was  not  the  first  bishop  of  Ireland.  See  his  Antiqxdties  of  the  British 
Church.  But  it  has  been  evidently  proved,  among  others  by  Bollandus,  that  these  frag- 
onenls  are  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  are  beside  the  most  of  them 
fabulous.  Dr.  Mosheim's  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Prospeiv 
which  is  decisive  in  this  matter. 

r  See  the  ^cta  Sanctor.  tom.  ii.  Martii;  p.  517,  tom.  iii.  Februar.  p.  131,  179,  Jac. 
'■Varac!  Ilibcrnia  Sacra,  prsntetl  in  folio  at  PuWin,  1717.    This  latter  published  at  Lop- 
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metropolitan  see  of  the  Irish  nation.  Hence  this  famous 
missionary,  though  not  the  first  who  brought  among  that 
people  the  light  of  the  gospel,  has  yet  been  justly  entitled 
the  Apostle  of  the  Irish^und  the  father  of  the  Hibernian 
church,  and  is  still  generally  acknowledged  and  revered 
in  that  honourable  character. 

VII.  The  causes  and  circumstances  by  which  these  dif- 
ferent nations  were  eno-aared  to  abandon  the  su- 

^  o    o  The  causes  of 

perstition  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the  theje  cunm- 
religion  of  Jesus,  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
facts  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  their  conversion.  It 
would,  mdeed,  be  an  instance  of  the  blindest  and  most  per- 
verse partiality  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  labours  and 
zeal  of  great  and  eminent  men  contributed  to  this  happy 
purpose,  and  were  the  means  by  which  the  darkness  of 
many  was  turned  into  light.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  very  inattentive  and  superficial  observers  of  things 
who  do  not  perceive  that  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  pros- 
pect of  honours  and  advantages,  and  the  desire  of  obtain- 
ing succour  against  their  enemies  from  the  countenance  ot 
the  Christians,  or  the  miraculous  influences  of  their  reli- 
gion, were  the  prevailing  motives  that  induced  the  greatest 
part  to  renounce  the  service  of  their  impotent  gods. 

How  far  these  conversions  were  due  to  real  miracles  at- 
tending the  ministry  of  these  early  preachers,  is  a  mattei 
extremely  difficult  to  be  determined.  For  though  I  am 
persuaded  that  those  pious  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  many 
dangers,  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  seemingly  invincible, 
endeavoured  to  spread  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
barbarous  nations,  were  sometimes  accompanied  with  the 
more  peculiar  presence  and  succours  of  the  Most  High  f 
yet  I  am  equally  convinced,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
prodigies  recorded  in  the  histories  of  this  age,  are  liable  to 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  falsehood  or  imposture.  The 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  generality  in  those  times 

don,  in  1656,  in  8vo.  the  Works  of  St.  Patrick.  The  synods,  that  were  held  by  this  emi 
nent  missionary,  are  to  be  found  in  Wilkins's  Concilia  Magnm  Brit,  et  HibernieE,  torn.  i. 
p.  2.  With  respect  to  the  famous  cave,  which  is  called  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  reader  may  consult  Le  Brun,  Histoire  Critique  des  pratiques  superstitieuses,  torn.  iv. 
p.  34. 

s  There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  relating  to  the  miracles  of  this  century,  in  yEneas 
Gazeus's  Dialogue  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c.  entitled,  Theophrastus,  p. 
78,  80,  81,  edit.  Barthii.  See  the  controversy  concerning  the  time  when  miracles  ceased 
in  the  church,  that  was  carried  on  some  years  ago,  on  occasion  of  Dr.  Middlefon's  Free 
Inquiry y  &.c. 
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furnished  the  most  favourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
fraud ;  and  the  imprudence  of  impostors,  in  contriving 
false  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  to  the  credulity 
of  the  vuljiar  ;'  while  the  sagacious  and  the  wise,  who  per- 
ceived these  cheats,  were  obliged  to  silence  by  the  dangers 
that  threatened  their  lives  and  fortunes,  it  they  detected 
the  artifice."  Thus  does  it  generally  hap])en  in  human 
life,  that  when  the  discovery  and  profession  of  the  truth 
is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent  are  silent,  the  multi- 
tude believe^  and  impostors  triumph. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  the 
Heruli,  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandals, 
suffer  ilf'X  with  other  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  for  the  most 
omdnempne.  ^^^^  stFaugers  to  ChHstiauity ,  had  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  rent  it  asunder  in  the  most  deplorable 
manner.  Amidst  these  calamities  the  Christians  were 
grievous,  nay,  we  may  venture  to  say,  the  principal  suf- 
ferers. It  is  true,  these  savage  nations  were  much  more 
intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  dominion,  than 
upon  the  propagation  or  support  of  the  pagan  superstitions; 
nor  did  their  cruelty  and  opposition  to  the  Christians  arise 
from  any  religious  principle,  or  from  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  ruin  the  cause  of  Christianity  ;  it  was  merely  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  pagans  who  remained  }^et  in  the  empire, 
that  they  were  excited  to  treat  with  such  severity  and  vio- 
lence the  followers  of  Christ.  The  painful  consideration  of 
their  abrogated  rites,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their 
former  liberty  and  privileges  by  the  means  of  their  new 
masters,  induced  the  worshippers  of  the  gods  to  seize  with 
avidity  every  opportunity  of  inspiring  them  with  the  most 
bitter  aversion  to  the  Christians.  Their  endeavours,  how- 
ever, were  without  the  desired  effect,  and  their  expectations 

t  This  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks.  Histoire  Literaire  de  la 
France,  torn.  ii.  p.  33,  and  happily  expressed  by  Livy,  Hist,  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  x.  §  6.  Fro- 
dlgia  mulla  mmtiata  sunt,  quce  quo  mugis  credebant  simplices  ct  religiosi  homines,  eo  plum 
^luntiahantur. 

\i  Sulpitius  Severus,  Mai.  I  p.  438.    Ep.  i.  p,  457.     Dial.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  487. 
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were  entirely  disappointed.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
barbarians  embraced  Christianity;  though  it  be  also  true, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  their  usurpations,  the  professors 
of  that  religion  suffered  heavily  under  the  rigour  of  their 
government. 

ir.  To  destroy  the  credit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  nmltitude  against  the  Christians,  the  heauempts 
pagans  took  occasion,  from  the  calamities  and  "o'destror"' 
tumults  which  distracted  the  empire,  to  renew  the  "^*'''^ "'''"'• 
obsolete  complaint  of  their  ancestors  against  Christianity, 
as  the  source  of  these  complicated  woes.  They  alleged, 
that  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  world  was  blessed 
with  peace  and  prosperity  ;  but  that  since  the  progress  of 
his  relio'ion  every  where,  the  gods,  filled  with  indignation 
to  see  their  worship  neglected  and  their  altars  abandoned, 
had  visited  the  earth  with  those  plagues  and  desolations, 
which  increased  every  day.  This  feeble  objection  was 
entirely  removed  by  Augustin,  in  his  book  concermmr  the 
city  of  God  ;  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  in  point  of 
matter,  and  filled  with  the  most  profound  and  diversified 
erudition.  It  also  drew  a  complete  confutation  from  the 
learned  pen  of  Orosius,  who  in  a  history  written  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  showed,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that 
not  only  the  same  calamities  now  complained  of,  but  also 
plagues  of  a  much  more  dreadful  kind,  had  afflicted  man- 
kind before  the  Christian  religion  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  produced  still  more  perni- 
cious effects  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Gauls. 
They  introduced  among  that  people  the  most  desperate 
notions,  and  led  many  of  them  to  reject  the  belief  of  a  super- 
intending Providence,  and  to  exclude  the  Deity  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  universe.  Against  these  frenetic  infidels, 
Salvian  wrote  his  book  concerning  the  divine  government. 

III.  Hitherto  we  have  given  only  a  general  view  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  ;  it  is  however  proper  xhe  perse- 
that  we  enter  into  a  more  distinct  and  particular  suffered."'^^ 
account  of  that  matter. 

In  Gaul,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  whose  cruel  and  sacrilegious  soldiery  respected 
neither  the  majesty  of  religion  nor  the  rights  ot  humanity, 
committed  acts  of  barbarity  and  violence  against  a  multi- 
tude of  Christians. 

In  Britain  a  long  series  of  tumults  and  divisions  involved 
the  Christians  in  manv  troubles.     When  the  affairs  of  the 
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Romans  declined  in  that  country,  the  Britons  were  tor- 
mented by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  nations  remarkable  for 
their  violence  and  ferocit}^  Hence,  after  many  sufferings 
and  disasters,  they  chose,  in  the  year  445,  Vortigern  for 
their  king.  This  prince,  finding  himself  too  weak  to 
make  head  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  called 
the  Anglo  Saxons  from  Germany  to  his  aid  in  the 
year  449.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  were 
pernicious ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  this  people,  who 
came  as  auxiliaries  into  Britain,  oppressed  it  with  calami- 
ties more  grievous  than  those  which  it  had  suffered  from  its 
enemies.  For  the  Saxons  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
subdue  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion.  Hence  a 
most  bloody  and  obstinate  war  arose  between  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  which,  after  having  been  carried  on,  during 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  with  various  suc- 
cess, ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Britons,  who  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  Anglo  Saxons,  and  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
Batavia  and  Cambria.  During  these  commotions,  the  state 
of  the  British  church  was  deplorable  beyond  expression ; 
it  was  almost  totally  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  put  an  immense  number  of  Christians  to  the 
most  cruel  deaths."" 

IV.  In  Persia,  the  Christians  suffered  grievously  by  the 
Pp,5i  imprudent  zeal  of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suza,  who 
pulled  down  the  pyriBum,  which  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  fire.  For  when  this  obstinate  prelate  was 
ordered  by  the  king,  Isdegerdes,  to  rebuild  that  temple,  he 
refused  to  comply ;  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
year  414,  and  the  churches  of  the  Christians  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.  This  persecution  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration,  but  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  soon  after 
its  commencement. 

Vararenes,  the  son  of  the  monarch  already  mentioned, 
treated  the  Christians  in  a  manner  yet  more  barbarous  and 
inhuman  in  the  year  421,  to  which  he  was  led  partly  by 
the  instigation  of  the  magi,  and  partly  by  his  keen  aversion 
to  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  For  as  often 
as  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  were  at  variance,  so  Often 
did  the  Christians,  who  dwelt  in  Persia,  feel  new  and  re- 

w  See  beside  Bede  and  Gilda,  Jac.  Usser.  .intiquitat.  Ecclesim  Britceimica,  cap.  xii. 
p.  415.     Rapin  Thoyras,  Histoire  d\ingleterre,  torn.  i.  livr.  ii.  p.  91. 
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doubled  effects  of  their  monarch's  wrath,  and  this  from  a 
prevaihng  notion,  not  perhaps  entirely  groundless,  that 
they  favoured  the  Romans,  and  rendered  real  services  to 
their  republic/  In  this  persecution,  a  prodigious  number 
of  Christians  perished  in  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and 
by  various  kinds  of  punishments/  But  they  were,  at 
length,  delivered  from  these  cruel  oppressions  by  the  peace 
that  was  made  in  the  year  427,  between  Vararenes  and  the 
Roman  empire.' 

It  was  not  from  the  pagans  only  that  the  Christians  were 
exposed  to  sufFeringaiid  persecution;  they  were  moreover 
harassed  and  oppressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Jews, 
who  lived  in  great  opulence,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
favour  and  credit  in  several  parts  of  the  east.  Among 
these  none  treated  them  with  greater  rigour  and  arrogance 
than  Gamaliel,  the  patriarch  of  that  nation,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  power  and  influence,  whose  authority  and  violence 
were,  on  that  account,  restrained  in  the  year  415,  by  an 
express  and  particular  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger.'' 

v.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  records  of  history  now 
remaining,  that  any  writings  against  Christ  and  chiisiianiiy 
his  followers  were  published  in  this  century,  un-  '^ZVtonc-^ 
less  we  consider  as  such  the  histories  of  Olympio-  ™^'- 
dorus*"  and  Zosimus,  of  whom  the  latter  loses  no  opportu- 
nity of  reviling  the  Christians,  and  loading  them  with  the 
most  unjust  and  bitter  reproaches.  But  though  the  num- 
ber of  books  written  against  Christianity  was  so  small,  yet 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  its  adversaries  had  laid  aside  the 
spirit  of  opposition.  The  schools  of  the  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  were  yet  open  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  subtle  teachers  labour- 
ed assiduously  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  to 
instil  into  them  at  least  some  of  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cient superstition.^  The  history  of  these  times,  and  the 
writings  of  several  Christians  who  lived  in  this  century, 
exhibit  evident  proofs  of  these  clandestine  methods  of  op- 
posing the  progress  of  the  gospel. 

X  Tlieodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  lili.  v.  cap.  xxix.  p.  245.  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Abdas  Barbeyrac,  De  la  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  320. 

y  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  182,  248. 

z  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xx.  p.  358. 

a  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  349,  cap.  xvi.  p.  353.  Codex  Thr.odm. 
torn.  vi.  p.  265. 

b  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  262. 

c  Photius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  Ixxx.  p.  178. 

<1  Zacharias  Mitylen,  De  Opificio  Dei,  p.  165,  200,  edit.  Barthii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING    THF    STATE    OF    LEARNING    AND    PHILOSOPHV. 

I.  Though  in  this  century  the  ilhterate  and  ignorant  were 
The  state  «1  advancccl  to  eminent  and  important  stations,  both 

'he^chrTs""^  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  yet  we  must  not  conclude 
«ians  from  thence,  that  the   sciences  were  held  in  uni- 

versal contempt.  The  value  of  learning,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  finer  arts,  were  yet  generally  acknowledged 
among  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  Hence  pubUc  schools 
were  erected  in  almost  all  the  great  cities,  such  as  Constan- 
tinople, Rome,  Marseilles,  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Carthage,  Ly- 
ons, and  Treves ;  and  pubUc  instructers  of  capacity  and 
genius  were  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
maintained  atthe  expense  of  the  emperors.  Several  bishops 
and  monks  contributed  also  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, by  imparting  to  others  their  small  stock  of  learnmg 
and  science.  But  the  infehcity  of  the  times,  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  scarcity  of  great  geniuses, 
rendered  the  fruits  of  these  excellent  establishments  much 
less  than  their  generous  founders  and  promoters  expected. 

II.  In  the  western  provinces,  and  especially  in  Gaul, 
,    ,  there   were  indeed  some  men  eminently  distin- 

Tn  tu6  west*  ^ 

guished  by  their  learning  and  talents,  and  every 
way  proper  to  serve  as  models  to  the  lower  orders  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  from 
the  writings  of  Macrobius,  Salvian,  Vincentius,  bishop  of 
Liris,  Ennodius,  Sidonius  AppolUnaris,  Claudian,  Mamer- 
tus,  Dracontius,  and  others,  who,  though  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  the  more  celebrated  authors  of  antiquit} ,  are  yet 
far  from  being  destitute  of  elegance,  and  discover  in  their 
productions  a  most  laborious  appHcation  to  literary  re- 
searches of  various  kinds.  But  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  either  spread  desolation,  or  formed  settlements  in  the 
Roman  territories,  choked  the  growth  of  those  genial  seeds, 
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which  the  hand  of  science  had  sowed  in  more  auspicious 
times.  These  savag  ■  invaders,  possessed  of  no  other  am- 
bition than  that  of  conquest,  and  lookina^  upon  military 
courage  as  the  only  source  of  true  virtue  and  solid  glory, 
beheld  of  consequence  the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  ut- 
most contempt.  Wherever  therefore  they  extended  their 
conquests,  ignorance  and  darkness  followed  their  steps,  and 
the  culture  of  the  sciences  was  confined  to  the  priests  and 
monks  alone.  And  even  among  these,  learning  degenerated 
from  its  primitive  lustre,  and  put  on  the  most  unseemly  and 
fantastic  form.  Amidst  the  seduction  of  corrupt  examples, 
the  alarms  of  perpetual  danger,  and  the  horrors  and  devas- 
tations of  war,  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders  lost  gra- 
dually all  taste  for  solid  science,  in  the  place  of  which  they 
substituted  a  lifeless  spectre,  an  enormous  phantom  of  bar- 
barous erudition.  They  indeed  kept  public  schools,  and 
instructed  the  youth  in  what  they  called  the  seven  liberal 
arts;  but  these,  as  we  learn  from  Augustin's  account  of 
them  consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  dry,  subtile, 
and  useless  precepts;  and  were  consequently  more  adapted 
to  load  and  perplex  the  memory,  than  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  judgment.  So  that,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  extinguish- 
ed ;  at  least,  what  remained  of  them  was  no  more  than  a 
shadowy  form,  without  either  solidity  or  consistence. 

III.  The  few  that  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  this  age,  had  not  as  yet  embraced  ^j.^  state 
the  doctrine  or  method  of  Aristotle.  They  looked  ph/l'^'X 
upon  the  system  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  as  *"'• 
a  labyrinth  beset  with  thorns  and  thistles  ;  and  yet,  had 
they  been  able  to  read  and  understand  his  works,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  them  would  have  become  his  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  a  more  established  reputation, 
which  it  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages,  and  was  considered 
not  only  as  less  subtile  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  Stagirite, 
but  also  as  more  conformable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Besides,  the  most  valuable  of  Plato's 
works  were  translated  hito  Latin  by  Victorinus,  and  were 
thus  adapted  to  general  use.     And  Sidonius  Appollinaris^ 

ICP'  d  These  seven  liberal  arts  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geO" 
metry,  and  astronomy.     See  Cent.  viii.  Part  ii.  eh.  ii.  in  tliis  volume. 

e  The  passages  of  different  writers,  that  prove  what  is  here  advanced,  are  collected  by 
Launoius,  in  his  book,  De  varia  Jlristotelis  fortuna  in  Jicademia  Parisiensi. 

f  See  Augustini  Confessionum,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  §  i.  p.  105,  106,  torn.  i.  opp. 
g  Sec  bis  Epistles,  book  iv.  ep.  iii.  xi.  book  is.,  ep.  is. 
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informs  us,  that  all  those  among  the  Latins,  who  had  any 
inclination  to  the  study  of  truth,  fell  into  the  Platonic  no- 
tions, and  followed  that  sage  as  their  philosophical  guide. 

IV.  The  fate  of  learning  was  less  deplorable  among  the 

Greeks  and  Orientals,  than  in  the  western  pro- 
intheEa.t  yinccs  ;  and  HOt ohIv  the  scveral  braHches  of  poHtc 
literature, but  also  the  more  soHd  and  profound  sciences,  were 
cultivated  by  them  with  tolerable  success.  Hence  we  find 
among  them  more  writers  of  genius  and  learning  than  in 
other  countries.  Those,  who  inclined  to  the  study  of  law, 
resorted  generally  to  Berytus,  famous  for  its  learned  aca- 
demy,'' or  to  Alexandria,'  which  latter  city  was  frequented 
by  the  students  of  physic  and  chymistry.  The  professors  of 
eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  other  liberal  arts, 
taught  the  youth  in  public  schools,  which  were  erected  in 
almost  every  city.  Those  however  of  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Edessa,  were  looked  upon  as  superior  to 
all  others,  both  in  point  of  erudition  and  method." 

V.  The  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  modern  Platonics  retain- 
Modern  pia-  ^d  as  yet,  amoHg  the  Syrians  and  Alexandrians,  a 
ionics.  considerable  part  of  their  ancient  splendour. 
Olympiodorus,  Hero,'  and  other  philosophers  of  the  first 
rank,  added  a  lustre  to  the  Alexandrian  school.  That  of 
Athens  was  rendered  famous  by  the  talents  and  erudition  of 
Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  and  his  successor  Syrian.  These 
were  the  instructers  of  the  renowned  Proclus,  who  far  sur- 
passed the  Platonic  philosophers  of  this  century,  and  ac- 
quired such  a  high  degree  of  the  pubhc  esteem,  as  enabled 
him  to  give  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  restore  it 
to  its  formercredit  in  Greece.  Marinus,  of  Neapolis,  Am- 
monius  the  son  of  Hermias,  Isidorus  and  Damascius,  the 
disciples  of  Proclus,  followed,  with  an  ardent  emulation, 
the  traces  of  their  master,  and  formed  successors  that  re- 
sembled them  in  all  respects.  But  the  imperial  laws,  and 
the  daily  progress  of  the  Christian  rehgion  gradually  di- 
minished the  lustre  and  authority  of  these  philosophers." 

h  See  Hasaei  Lib.  de  ,9cademia  Jureconsultonim  Berytensi;  as  also  Mitylenaeus,  Dc 
opijicio  Dei,  p.  164. 

i  Zach.  Mitylenaeus,  De  opificio  Dei,  p.  179. 

k  ^neas  Gazaeus  in  Theophrasto,  p.  6,  7,  16,  &c. 

1  Marinus,  vita  Prodi,  cap.  ix.  p.  19,  edit.  Fabricii. 

m  The  life  of  Proclus,  written  by  Marinus,  was  published  in  4to.  at  Hamburg,  in  the 
year  1700,  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  and  was  enriched,  by  this  famous  editor,  with  !» 
great  number  of  learned  observations. 

n  See  .Eneas  Gazaeus  vi  Theophrasto,  p.  6,  7, 8,  13,  edit.  BarthiJ,     ' 
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And  as  there  were  many  of  the  Christian  doctors  who 
adopted  the  Platonic  system,  and  were  sufficiently  quahfied 
to  explain  it  to  the  youth,  this  hindered,  naturally,  the 
schools  of  these  heathen  sages  from  being  so  much  fre- 
quented as  they  had  formerly  been. 

VI.  The  credit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
ference that  was  given  to  it,  as  more  excellent  in  ih^phiioso- 
itself,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  gos-  {'dlLrfsefinu. 
pel  than  other  systems,  did  not  prevent  the  doc-  "^''" 
trine  of  Aristotle  from  comino;  to  light  after  a  long  struggle^ 
and  forcing  its  way  into  the  Christian  church.  The  Pla- 
foniss  themselves  interpreted,  in  their  schools,  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  })articularly  his  Dialects,  and  recom- 
mended that  work  to  such  of  the  youth  as  had  a  taste  for 
logical  discussions,  and  were  fond  of  disputing.  In  this 
the  Christian  doctors  imitated  the  manner  of  tJbe  heathen 
schools ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  to  that  universal  do- 
minion, which  the  Stagirite  afterward  obtained  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  A  second,  and  a  yet  larger  stride,  which 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  toward  this  universal  em- 
pire, was  during  the  controversies  which  Origen  had  occa- 
sioned, andthe  Arian,  Eutychian,  Nestorian,  and  Pelagian 
dissensions,  which,  in  this  century,  were  so  fruitful  of  cala- 
mities to  the  Christian  church.  Origen,  as  is  well  known, 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Platonic  system.  When 
therefore  he  was  pubhcly  condemned,  many,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being  counted 
among  the  number  of  his  followers,  adopted  openly  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  which  was  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Origen.  The  Nestorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  contro- 
versies were  managed,  or  rather  drawn  out,  on  both  sides, 
by  a  perpetual  recourse  to  subtle  distinctions,  and  captious 
sophisms.  And  no  philosophy  was  so  proper  to  furnish 
such  weapons,  as  that  of  Aristotle ;  for  that  of  Plato  was 
far  from  being  adapted  to  form  the  mind  to  the  polemic 
arts.  Beside,  the  Pelagian  doctrine  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  Platonic  opinions  concerning  God  and  the 
human  soul;  and  this  was  an  additional  reason  which  en- 
gaged many  to  desert  the  Platonists,  and  to  assume,  at 
least,  the  name  of  Peripatetics. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    or  THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH, 
AND    ITS    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

I.  Several  causes  contributed  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
The  external  thc  extcmal  fofm  of  ecclesiastical  government. 


Sch  ffo-  i'he  power  of  the  bishops,  particularly  those  of 
JomewTat  tho  first  orcler,  was  sometimes  augmented  and 
changed.  somctimcs  diminished,  according  as  the  times  and 
the  occasions  offered;  and  in  all  these  changes  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  the  political  state  of  the  empire,  had  much 
more  influence  than  the  rules  of  equity  and  wisdom. 

These  alterations  were  indeed  matters  of  small  moment. 
But  an  affair  of  much  greater  consequence  drew  now  the  ge- 
neral attention,  and  this  was  the  vast  augmentation  of  ho- 
nours and  rank  that  was  at  this  time  accumulated  upon  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  most  vigo- 
rous efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, the  council  of  Constantinople  had,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  that  imperial  city,  conferred  upon 
its  bishops  a  place  among  the  first  rulers  of  the  Christian 
church.  This  new  dignity  adding  fuel  to  their  ambition, 
they  extended  their  views  of  authority  and  dominion,  and 
encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  under 
their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  In  this  century  they  grasped  at 
still  further  accessions  of  power ;  so  that  not  only  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  Elyricum  was  added  to  their  former  acqui- 
sitions, but  they  were  also  exalted  to  the  highest  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  For  by  the  twenty-eighth  canon 
of  the  council  held  at  Chalcedon  in  the  year  451,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  same  rights  and  honours  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  were  due  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  lus- 
tre of  the  two  cities,  in  which  these  prelates  exercised  their 
authority.  The  same  council  confirmed  also,  by  a  solemn 
act,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  those  provinces  over  which  he  had  ambitiously 
usurped  the  jurisdiction.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome, 
opposed  with  vehemence  the  passing  of  these  decrees,  and 
his  opposition  was  seconded  by  that  of  several  other  pre- 
lates.    But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as  the  emperors  threw 
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in  their  weight  into  the  balance,  and  tlius  supportc^d  the 
decisions  of  the  Grecian  bishops."  In  consequence  then  of 
the  decrees  of  this  famous  council,  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the  supremacy 
Avith  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  crush  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  the  oppressive 
effects  of  his  pretended  superiority.  And  none  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  his  ambition  and  arrogance  in 
this  matter  than  Acacius,  one  of  the  bishops  of  that  impe- 
rial city.p 

II.  It  was  much  about  this  time  that  Juvenal,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  ^'Elia,  attempted  to  with- 
draw himself  and  his  church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  aspired  after  a  place  among 
the  first  prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  The  high  degree 
of  veneration  and  esteem  in  which  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
was  held  among  all  other  Christian  societies,  on  account 
of  its  rank  among  the  apostolical  churches,  and  its  title  to 
the  appellation  of  mother  church,  as  having  succeeded  the 
first  Christian  assembly  founded  by  the  apostles,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and  render- 
ed his  project  much  more  practicable  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and  animated  by 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  the 
aspiring  prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  all  Palestine,*^  a  rank  that  rendered  him  supreme  and 
independent  of  all  spiritual  authority,  but  also  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  usurped  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  provinces  of  Phenicia  and  Arabia.  Hence  there 
arose  a  warm  contest  between  Juvenal  and  Maxiinus,  bi- 
shop of  Antioch,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon  decided 
by  restoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of  Phenicia  aiid 
Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former  in  the  spiritual  pos- 
session of  all  Palestine,'  and  in  the  high  rank  which  he 

o  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  torn,  i.  p.  36. 

p  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  English,  at  tlie  article  Acacius. 

IQ^  q  By  all  Palestine,  the  reader  is  desired  to  understand  tliree  distinct  provinces, 
of  which  each  bore  the  name  of  Palestine,  and  accordingly  the  original  is  thus  expressed, 
Trium  Palcestinarum  Episcopum  seu  Patriarcham.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  face  of  Palestine  was  almost  totally  changed,  and  it  was  so  parcelled  out  and  wasted 
by  a  succession  of  wars  and  invasions,  that  it  preserved  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  former 
condition.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  there  were  three  Palestines  formed  out  of  the 
ancient  country  of  that  name,  each  of  which  was  an  episcopal  see.  And  fit  was  of  these 
three  diocesses,  that  .Juvenal  usurped  and  maintained  the  jurisdiction.  See  for  a  further 
account  of  the  tliree  Palestines,  Spanhemii  Geographia  Sacra,  opp.  torn  i.  p.  79. 

r  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  three  Palestine*;,  Caroli  a  S.  Piujlo  Geographia  Sacra, 
p.  307. 
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jiad  assumed  in  the  church/  IW  this  means  there  were- 
created  in  this  century  five  superior  rulers  of  the  church, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  title  of  patri- 
archs.* The  oriental  historians  mention  a  sixth,  viz.  the 
bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to  whom,  according  to 
their  account,  the  bishop  of  Antioch  voluntarily  ceded  a 
part  of  his  jurisdiction. '  But  this  addition  to  the  number  of 
the  patriarchs  is  unworthy  of  credit,  as  the  only  proof  of 
it  is  drawn  from  the  Arabic  laws  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
which  are  notoriously  destitute  of  all  authority. 

III.  The  patriarchs  were  distinguished  by  considerable 

and  extensive  rights  and  privileges  that  were  an- 

privile|rs  J'   nexed  to  their  high  station.     They  alone  conse- 

t.epatna.ts.  ^^^^^^  j.|^g  blshops,  who  lived  Itt  thc  provinces 

that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  They  assembled  year- 
ly, in  council,  the  clergy  of  their  respective  districts,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  cognisance 
of  all  important  causes,  and  the  determination  of  the  more 
weighty  controversies,  were  referred  to  the  patriarch  of 
the  province  where  they  arose.  They  also  pronounced  a 
decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  accusations  were 
brought  against  bishops.  And,  lastly,  they  appointed 
incars,^"  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authoritj',  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces. Such  were  the  great  and  distinguishing  privileges 
of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  they  were  accompanied  with  others 
of  less  moment,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through  all  the 
provinces  without  exception.  Several  districts,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  empires,  were  exempted  from  their 
jurisdiction.''  The  emperors  who  reserved  to  themselves 
the  supreme  power  in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  re- 
ceived, with  great  facility  and  readiness,  the  complaints  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  as  injured  by  the  patri- 
archs ;  the  councils  also,  in  which  the  majesty  and  legis- 

s  See  Micli.le  Quien,  Or'ievs  Christianvs,  torn.  iii.  p.  110. 

t  See  the  authors  wliohave  written  concerning-  the  iiatriarchs,  which  are  mentioned  ami 
fecominended  by  the  learned  Fabriciiis,  in  his  liibliograpli.  Ji)Uiquar.  caj).  xiii.  p.  453. 

11  Assemanni  Eihlloth.  Oritnt.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  9,  13,  &c. 

w  Dav.  Blondc'l.  De  la  Priniaute  de  fE^lise,  chap.  xxv.  p.  332.  Theod.  Ruinart.  Df 
'pallio  Jirchi  Episcopnli,  p.  41:'),  torn.  ii.  of  the  posthumous  worlis  of  Mabillon. 

X  Edward  Brcrewodius,  Dissert,  de  vcteris  Ecclcsite  gubcrnatione  Palriarchali  ;  whicli 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  arehbishop  Ushf-r'.-  Iwok,  entitled  Ommadwn  de  online  Epifir"- 
pf^rum  ft  Mrtroj)oHtnn. 
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iative  power  of  the  church  immediately  resided ;  all  these 
were  so  many  obstacles  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  patriarchal  order. 

IV.  This  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government  was  so 
far  from  contributing  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Christian  church,  that  it  proved,  on  the  con-  venTencehha't 
trary,  a  j)erpetual  source  of  dissensions  and  ani-  ihr''pRTii^rch. 
mosities,  and  was  productive  of  various  inconve-  and"govem^ 
niences  and  grievances.  The  patriarchs,  who,  ""^"' 
by  their  exalted  rank  andextensive  authority,  were  equally 
able  to  do  much  good  and  much  mischief,  began  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights,  and  to  trample  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  bishops,  and  thus  introduced,  gradually,  a  sort 
of  spiritual  bondage  into  the  church.  And  that  they  might 
invade,  without  opposition,  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  the}' 
permitted  the  bishops,  in  their  turn,  to  trample  with  im- 
punity upon  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
For,  in  proportion  as  the  bishops  multiplied  their  pri- 
vileges and  extended  their  usurpations,  the  patriarchs 
gained  new  accessions  of  power  by  the  despotism  which 
they  exercised  over  the  Episcopal  order.  They  foment- 
ed also  divisions  among  the  bishops,  and  excited  animosi- 
ties between  the  bishops  and  the  other  ministers  of  the 
church  ;  nay,  they  went  still  further,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that  all  these 
combustions  might  furnish  them  with  perpetual  matter  for 
the  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  procure  them  a  multi- 
tude of  clients  and  dependents.  They  left  no  artifice  un- 
employed to  strengthen  their  own  authoritj,  and  to  raise 
opposition  against  the  bishops  from  every  quarter.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  that  they  engaged  in  their  cause  by 
the  most  alluring  promises,  and  attached  to  their  interests 
by  the  most  magnihcent  acts  of  liberahty,  whole  swarms 
of  monks,  who  served  as  intestine  enemies  to  the  bishops, 
and  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  side  of  patriarchal  tjTanny. 
These  monastic  hirelings  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  ruin  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  dimi- 
nish the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  raise  to  an  enor- 
mous and  excessive  height,  the  power  and  prerogatives  of 
their  insolent  and  ambitious  patrons. 

v.  To  these  lamentable  evils  were  added  the  ambitious 
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pal  quarrels,  and  the  bitter  animosities  that  rose 
among  the  patriarchs  themselves,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  most  bloody  wars,  and  the  most  detestable  and 
horrid  crimes.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  distin- 
guished himself  in  these  odious  contests.  Elated  with  the 
favour  and  proximity  of  the  imperial  court,  he  cast  a  haugh- 
ty eye  on  all  sides  where  any  objects  were  to  be  found  on 
which  he  might  exercise  his  lordly  ambition.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  reduced  under  his  jurisdiction  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  prelates  only  of  the  second  or- 
der ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  invaded  the  diocess  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  spoiled  him  of  several  provinces.  The 
two  former  prelates,  though  they  struggled  with  vehe- 
mence, and  raised  considerable  tumults  by  their  opposition, 
yet  they  struggled  ineffectually,  both  for  want  of  strength, 
and  likewise  on  account  of  a  variety  of  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  Roman  pontiff,  far  superior  to  them 
in  wealth  and  power,  contended  also  with  more  vigour  and 
obstinacy,  and,  in  his  turn,  gave  a  deadly  wound  to  the 
usurped  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch. 

The  attentive  inquirer  into  the  affairs  of  the  church  from 
this  period,  will  find,  in  the  events  now  mentioned,  the 
principal  source  of  those  most  scandalous  and  deplorable 
dissensions  which  divided,  first,  the  eastern  church  into 
various  sects,  and  afterwards  separated  it  entirely  from  that 
of  the  west.  He  will  find  that  these  ignominious  schisms 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  unchristian  contentions  for  domi- 
nion and  supremacy,  which  reigned  among  those  who  set 
themselves  up  for  the  fathers  and  defenders  of  the  church. 

VI.  None  of  the  contending  bishops  found  the  occur- 
rences of  the  times  so  favourable  to  his  ambition 
<h/  iS7  of  as  the  Roman  pontiff.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
doubled efforts  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  united  in  augmenting  his  power 
and  authority,  though  he  had  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the  dig- 
nity of  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  of  the  whole  Christian 
church.  The  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  lordly  prelate  of  Constantinople, 
fled  often  to  the  Roman  pontiff  for  succour  against  his  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  inferior  order  of  bishops  used  the  same 
method  when  their  rights  were  invaded  by  the  prelates  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  So  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
taking  all  these  prelates  alternately  under  liis  protection, 
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daily  added  new  degrees  of  influence  and  authority  to  the 
Roman  see,  rendered  it  every  where  respected,  and  was 
thus  imperceptibly  establishing  its  supremacy.  Such  were 
the  means  by  which  the  Roman  pontiff'  extended  his  do- 
minion in  the  east.  In  the  west  its  increase  was  owing  to 
other  causes.  The  declining  power  and  the  supine  indo- 
lence of  the  emperors,  left  the  authority  of  the  bishop  who 
presided  in  their  imperial  city  almost  without  control.  The 
mcursions,  moreover,  and  triumphs  of  the  barbarians,  were 
so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  liis  rising  dominion,  that 
they  rather  contributed  to  its  advancement.  For  the  kings, 
who  penetrated  into  the  empire,  were  only  soUcitous  about 
the  methods  of  giving  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  their 
respective  governments.  And  when  they  perceived  the 
subjection  of  the  multitude  to  the  bishops,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  bishops  upon  the  Roman  pontiffs,  they  imme- 
diately resolved  to  reconcile  this  ghostly  ruler  to  their  inte- 
rests, by  loading  him  with  benefits  and  honours  of  various 
kinds. 

Among  all  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  church  of  Rome 
during  this  century,  there  was  none  who  asserted,  with  such 
vigour  and  success,  the  authority  and  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff",  as  Leo,  commonly  surnamed  the  Great.  It 
must  be  however  observed,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  other 
promoters  of  that  cause,  were  able  to  overcome  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  were  laid  in  their  way,  nor  the  various  checks 
which  were  given  to  their  ambition.  Many  examples 
might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  point,  particularly  the  case 
of  the  Africans,  whom  no  threats  nor  promises  could  en- 
gage to  submit  the  decision  of  their  controversies,  and  the 
determination  of  their  causes,  to  the  Roman  tribunal.'' 

VII.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  were  now  carried  to  the 
most  enormous  lengths ;  and  all  the  writers  of  this  Ti.e  vioes  of 
century,  whose  probity  and  virtue  render  them  "'•^ '^'^■^sy- 
worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous  in  their  accounts  of  the 
luxury,  arrogance,  avarice,  and  voluptuousness  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal orders.  The  bishops,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
first  rank,  created  various  delegates,  or  ministers  who  ma- 
naged for  them  the  affairs  of  their  diocesses,  and  a  sort  of 
courts  were  gradually  formed,  where  these  pompous  eccle- 
siastics gave  audience,  and  received  the  homage  of  a  crin- 

y  Lud.  El.  Du  Pin.  Be  antiqua  Ecclesia  Disciplina,  Diss.  ii.  p.  16G.  Melch.  Leydeekcri, 
HistoriaEccles-  Sfricanx,  torn.  ii.  Diss.  ii.  p.  505. 
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ging  multitude.  The  office  of  a  presbyter  was  looked  upon 
of  such  a  high  and  eminent  nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  was  so  audacious  as  to  mamtain,  at  a  public  enter- 
tainment, that  the  emperor  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  one 
of  that  order. ^  As  to  the  deacons,  their  pride  and  licen- 
tiousness occasioned  many  and  grievous  complaints,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  decrees  of  several  councils.^ 

These  opprobrious  stains,  in  the  characters  of  the  clergy, 
would  never  have  been  endured,  had  not  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  been  sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance,  and 
all  in  general  formed  their  ideas  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Christian  ministers  from  the  model  exhibited  by  the  sacer- 
dotal orders  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
during  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
The  barbarous  nations,  also,  those  fierce  and  warlike  Ger- 
mans, who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  divided  among 
them  the  western  empire,  bore,  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  moderation,  both  the  dominion  and  vices  of  the  bishops 
and  priests,  because,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
they  became  naturally  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and 
still  more,  because  they  looked  upon  the  ministers  of  Christ 
as  invested  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  dis- 
tinguished the  priests  of  their  fictitious  deities. 

VIII.  The  corruption  of  that  order  who  were  appointed 
to  promote,  by  their  doctrine  and  examples,  the 
frmlfwZnce  sacrcd  iiitercsts  of  piety  and  virtue,  will  appear 
^bT'lte^  of  less  surprising  when  Ave  consider,  that  multitudes 
«he  clergy.  ^£  peoplc  of  all  louds  wcrc  every  where  admitted, 
without  examination  and  without  choice,  into  the  body  of 
the  clergy,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  had  no  other  view, 
than  the  enjoyment  of  a  lazy  and  inglorious  repose.  Many 
of  these  ecclesiastics  were  confined  to  no  fixed  places  or 
assemblies,  had  no  employment  of  any  kind,  but  sauntered 
about  wherever  they  pleased,  gaining  their  maintenance  by 
imposing  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  sometimes  by 
mean  and  dishonest  practices. 

But  if  any  should  ask,  how  this  account  is  reconcilable 
with  the  number  of  saints,  who,  according  to  the  testimo- 
nies of  both  the  eastern  and  western  writers,  are  said  to 
have  shone  forth  in  this  century,  the  answer  is  obvious ; 

z  Sulpitius  Sevcrus,  De  vita  Martini,  cap.  xx.  p.  339,  compared  with  Dialog,  ii.  cap- 
^  i.  p.  457. 

a  See  Dav.  Blondel  ,flpologia  pro  sententia  Hieronymi  de  Episcopis  et  Prcshyteris,  y 
\0 
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these  saints  were  canonized  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times. 
For,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  corruption,  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  muhitude,  either  by  their 
genius,  their  writings,  or  their  eloquence,  by  their  prudence 
and  dexterity  in  managing  matters  of  importance,  or  b}- 
their  meekness  and  moderation,  and  the  ascendency  they 
had  gained  over  their  resentments  and  passions  ;  all  such 
were  esteemed  something  more  than  men  ;  they  were  re- 
verenced as  gods ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  appear- 
ed to  others  as  men  divinely  inspired,  and  full  of  the  Deity. 
IX.  The  monks,  who  had  formerly  lived  only  for  them- 
selves, in  solitary  retreats,  and  had  never  thoug:ht 

^  .  '^  1  ^1  ,     ,     ,  P  The  Monks. 

or  assummg  any  rank  among  the  sacerdotal  order, 
were  now  gradually  distinguished  from  the  populace,  and 
were  endowed  with  such  opulence  and  such  honourable 
privileges,  that  they  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
claim  an  eminent  station  among  the  supports  and  pillars 
of  the  Christian  community. *"  The  fame  of  their  piety  and 
sanctity  was  at  first  so  great,  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order, '^  and  the  passion  of 
erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  was  at  this  time  carried  beyond  all  bounds,*^ 

The  monastic  orders  did  not  all  observe  the  same  rule 
of  discipline,  nor  the  same  manner  of  living.  Some  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  Augustine,  others  that  of  Basil,  others 
that  of  Antony,  others  that  of  Athanasius,  others  that  of 
Pachomius ;  but  they  must  all  have  become  extremely 
negligent  and  remiss  in  observing  the  laws  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  since  the  licentiousness  of  the  monks, 
even  in  this  century,  was  become  a  proverb,^  and  they  are 
said  to  have  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions in  various  places.  All  the  monastic  orders  of  all 
sorts  were  under  the  protection  of  the  bishops  in  whose 
provinces  they  lived,  nor  did  the  patriarchs  claim  any  au- 
thority over  them,  as  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence 
from  the  decrees  of  the  councils  held  in  this  century  .*^ 

b  Epiphanius,  Exposit.  jidei,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  1094.  Mabillon,  Reponse  mix  Ckanobiis 
Regidieres,  torn.  ii.  of  his  posthumous  works,  p.  115. 

c  See  Sulpitius  Severus,  De  vita  Martini,  cap.  x.  320.     Dial.  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  426. 

d  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  p.  419.  Norisius,  Ilislor.  Pelag.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  273, 
torn.  i.  opp.     Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  35. 

e  Sulp.  Severus,  Dial.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  399. 

f  See  Jo.  Launoii  Inquisitio  m  cliartam  immunitatis  B.  Germani,  opp.  torn.'  iii.  part.  ii« 
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X.  Several  writers  of  considerable  merit  adorned  this 
century.  Aiuoofi;  the  Greeks  and  orientals  the 
first  place  is  due  to  Oyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
so  famous  for  his  learned  productions,  and  the  various 
controversies  in  whicii  lie  was  engaged.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  derogate  from  the  praises  which  are  due  to  this* 
eminent  man ;  but  it  would  betray,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
criminal  partiality,  did  we  pass  uncensured  the  tiu-bulent 
spirit,  the  litigious  and  contentious  temper,  and  the  other 
defects  which  are  laid  to  his  charge.^' 

After  Cyril,  we  may  place  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyprus ^ 
an  eloquent,  copious,  and  learned  writer,  eminent  for  his 
acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  sacred  erudition, 
but  unfortunate  in  his  attachment  to  some  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  errors. "^ 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning 
and  sanctity.  A  great  number'  of  his  epistles  are  yet  ex- 
tant, and  discover  more  piety,  genius,  erudition,  and  wis- 
dom, than  are  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  productions 
of  many  other  writers.'' 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  few  of  whose  writings 
are  now  extant,  acquired  an  immortal  name  by  his  violent 
opposition  to  Origen  and  his  followers.' 

Palladius  deserves  a  rank  among  the  better  sort  of  au- 
thors, by  his  Lausiac  History,  and  his  Life  ^'Chrysostom. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  though  accused  after  his  death 
of  the  greatest  errors,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time.  Those  who  have  read,  with  any  attention,  the 
fragments  of  his  writings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius, 
will  lament  the  want  of  these  excellent  compositions,  which 

n.  3.     In  tlie  ancient  records,  posterior  to  this  century,  the  monks  are  frequently  called 

,  clerks.     See  Mabillon.     Praf.   ad  Sccc.  ii.  .idor.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedicti,  p.    14.     And 

this  shows  that  they  now  began  to  be  ranked  among   the  clergy,  or  ministers  of  the 

g  Tile  works  of  Cyril,  in  six  volum-es  folio^  were  published  at  Paris,  by  Aubert,  in  the 
year  1638. 

■  h  The  Jesuit  Sirmond  gave  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1642,  a  noble  edition  of  the  works  of 
this  prelate  in  four  volumes  folio  ;  a  fifth  was  added  by  Gamier,  in  1685.  [0=  We 
must  observe  in  favour  of  this  excellent  ecclesiastic,  so  renowned  for  the  sanctity  and 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  that  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  thus  effaced 
the  stain  ho  had  contracted  by  his  personal  attachment  to  that  heretic,  and  to  John  of 
Antioch. 

0=  i  The  number  of  these  epistles  amounts  to  2012,  which  arc  divKled  into  five 
Looks.  They  are  short,  but  admirably  written,  and  are  equally  recommendable  for  the 
solidity  of  the  matter,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style. 

k  The  best  edition  of  Isidore's  Epistles  is  that  which  was  pubhshed  in  folio',  by  the- 
Tfe'suit  Scott,  at  Paris,  in  1638. 

?  S'ee  Euseb.  Renamlotus,  Hi^t.  PalrlaYchar.  Me;!:andrmor.  p.  103, 
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are  either  entirely  lost,  or,  if  any  remain,""  are  only  extant 
Among  the  Nestorians,  and  that  in  the  Syriac  language." 

Nilus,  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  composed  several  treatises 
of  a  practical  and  pious  kind  ;  but  these  performances  de- 
rive more  merit  from  the  worthy  and  laudable  intention  of 
their  author  than  from  any  other  circumstance. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  Basilius  of  Seleucia  ;  Theodotus 
of  Ancyra ;  and  Gelasis  of  Cyzicum,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity. 

XI.  A  Roman  pontiff,  Leo  T.  surnamed  the  Great,  shines 
forth  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  cen-  ^he  Latin 
tiiry.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  "^"'^'*- 
eloquence,  which  he  employed  however  too  much  in  ex- 
tending his  authority ;  a  point  in  wliich  his  ambition  was 
both  indefatigable  and  excessive." 

Orosius  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by 
the  History  he  wrote  to  refute  the  cavils  of  the  pagans 
against  Christianity,  and  by  his  books  against  the  Pelagians 
iind  Priscillianists,'' 

Cassian,  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  inculcated  in 
Gaul,  both  by  his  discourse  and  his  writings,  the  discipline 
and  manner  of  hving  which  prevailed  among  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  monks,  and  was  a  sort  of  teaclier  to  those 
who  were  called  Semipelagians.'' 

Maximus  of  Turin  published  several  Homilies,  which  are 
yet  extant ;  and  though  short,  are,  for  the  most  part  recom- 
mendable,  both  for  their  elegance  and  piety. 

Eucherius  of  Lyons,  and  bishop  of  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  moral  writers  that  flourished  among 
the  Latins  in  this  centur}'^»' 

■  »11  See  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  Blhliotk.  Onental.  Chment.  Valic.  torn.  iji.  part  ii.  p.  227, 

ICZP"  n  It  appears,  by  this  account  of  the  works  of  Theodore,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  had 
not  seen  the  Dissrrtalimis  of  tlie  late  duke  of  Orleans,  in  one  of  which,  tliat  learned 
prince  has  demonstrated  that  the  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  which  is  to  be  found  ir» 
the  Chain  or  Collection  of  Corderius,  and  wbicli  bears  the  name  of  Theodore,  is  the 
production  of  Theodore  of  INIopsuestia.  There  exists,  also,  beside  the  fragments  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  a  manuscript  commentary  of  this  illustrious  author  upon  the 
twelve  minor  prophets. 

o  All  the  works  of  Leo  were  published  at  Lyons,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  the  yew- 
1700,  by  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Quesnel  of  the  oratory. 

p  See  Bayle's  Dietimiary,  at  the  article  Orosius.  A  valuable  edition  of  this  authoi'j 
enriched  with  ancient  coins  and  medals,  was  published  in  4to.  at  Leyden,  in  the  yeat* 
173S,  by  the  learned  Ilavercanip. 

q  Hiatoire  Lileraire  de  la  France,  "torn.  ii.  p.  2J.').  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Blbliuth.  Ec-. 
clcsiastiqiic  par  Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  If.O.  The  works  of  Cassian  were  prJjlished  in  folio  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  year  1722,  with  a  large  commentary  by  Alardiis  Gazoeus. 

r  See  a  large  account  of  this  prelate,  in  the  HiMoire  f.ifermre  de  la  France  toip,    i}.p 
9.7rr 
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Pontius  of  Nola/  distinguished  by  his  eminent  and  fer- 
vent piety,  is  also  esteemed  for  his  poems  and  other  good 
performances. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  obtained  by  his  eloquence^ 
the  title  of  Chrysologus ;  nor  are  his  discourses  entirely 
destitute  of  genius/ 

Salvian  was  an  eloquent,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  melan- 
choly and  sour  writer,  who,  in  his  vehement  declamations 
against  the  vices  of  his  times,  unwarily  discovers  the  defects 
of  his  own  character." 

Prosper  of  Aquitain  and  Marius  Mercator  are  abundant- 
ly known  to  such  as  have  employed  any  part  of  their  time 
and  attention  in  the  study  of  the  Pelagian  disputes,  and  the 
other  controversies  that  were  managed  in  this  century. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his 
short,  but  excellent  treatise  against  the  sects,  entitled  Com- 
monitorium.^" 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  tumid  writer,  though  not  entirely 
destitute  of  eloquence  ;  Vigilius  of  Tapsus  ;  Arnobius  the 
3^ounger,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms ; 
Dracontius,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  of  too  little  conse- 
quence to  deserve  a  more  particular  notice. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

Many  points  of  religion  were  more  largely  explained. 

Many  point,  sud  mauy  of  its  doctrines  determined  with  more 

dcternlined"    accuracy  and  precision,  than  they  had  been  in  the 

preceding  ages.     This  was  owing  to  the  contro- 

llCF'  s  This  pious  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Paulin.  See  Hisloire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  179.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  published  by  Le  Brun,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1685,  in  two  volumes  4to. 

t  Agnelli  Liber  Ponlificnlis  Ecclesia  Ravennatensis,  torn.  i.  p.  321. 

u  Hist.  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  517.  Id?'  The  authors  of  the  history  here  re- 
ferred to,  give  a  different  accomit  of  Salvian's  character.  They  acknowledge,  that  his 
declamations  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  his  Treatise  against  Avarice,  and  his  Dis- 
course concerning  Providence,  are  warm  and  vehement ;  but  they  represent  him  not- 
withstanding as  one  of  the  most  humane  and  benevolent  men  of  his  time.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  extravaaantly  austere  in  the  rules  he  prescribed  for  the  con- 
duet.x»f  life.  For  what  is  more  unnatural  than  to  I'ecoramend  to  Christians,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  salvation,  the  leaving  their  whole  substance  to  the  poor,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  children  and  relations  ?  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  his  austerity  in  point 
of  discipline  was  accompanied  with  the  most  amiable  moderation  toward  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  articles  of  faith.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  passage  to  this  pur- 
pose, in  his  Treatise  concerning  Providence,  book  v.  p.  100. 

icy  w  This  work  of  Vincent,  which  is  commended  by  our  author,  seems  scarcely 
worthv  of  such  applause.     I  see  nothing  in  it.  but  that  Mind  veneration  for  ancient  opi-. 
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versies  that  were  multiplied  at  this  time  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  concemmgthe  person  mid  nattire  q/"  Christ; 
the  innate  corruption  and  depravity  of  man  ;  the  natural  abi- 
lity of  men  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  law  ; 
the  necessity  of  the  divine  grace  in  order  to  salvation;  the  na- 
ture and  existence  of  human  liberty  ;  and  other  such  intricate 
and  perplexing  questions.  The  sacred  and  venerable  sim- 
phcity  of  the  primitive  times,  which  required  no  more  than 
a  true  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to 
his  holy  laws,  appeared  little  better  than  rusticity  and  igno- 
rance to  the  subtile  doctors  of  this  quibbling  age.  Yet  so 
it  happened,  that  many  of  the  over  curious  divines,  who 
attempted  to  explain  the  nature  and  remove  the  difficulties 
of  these  intricate  doctrines,  succeeded  very  ill  in  this  mat- 
ter. Instead  of  leading  men  into  the  paths  of  humble  faith 
and  genuine  piety,  they  bewildered  them  in  the  labyrinths 
of  controversy  and  contention,  and  rather  darkened  than 
illustrated  the  sacred  mysteries  of  rehgion  by  a  thick  cloud 
of  unintelhgible  subtilties,  ambiguous  terms,  and  obscure 
distinctions.  Hence  arose  new  matter  of  animosity  and 
dispute,  of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  which  flowed  like 
a  torrent  through  succeeding  ages,  and  which  all  human 
efforts  seem  unable  to  vanquish.  In  these  disputes,  the 
heat  of  passion,  and  the  excessive  force  of  religious  anti- 
pathy and  contradiction,  hurried  frequently  the  contending 
parties  into  the  most  dangerous  extremes. 

II.  If  before  this  time  the  lustre  of  religion  was  clouded 
with  superstition,  and  its  divine  precepts  adulte-  superstition 
rated  with  a  mixture  of  human  inventions,  this  evil,  e^'^vs  apace. 
instead  of  diminishing,  increased  daily.  The  happy  souls 
of  departed  Christians  were  invoked  by  numbers,  and  their 
aid  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers  ;  while  none 
stood  up  to  censure  or  oppose  this  preposterous  worship. 
The  question,  how  the  prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to  the 
celestial  spirits,  a  question  which  afterward  produced  much 
wranghng  and  many  idle  fancies,  did  not  as  yet  occasion 
any  difficulty.  For  the  Christians  of  this  century  did  not 
imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  were  so  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  celestial  mansions,  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  visiting  mortals,  and  travelhng,  when  they  pleased, 

nions,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  discovery  and  progress  of  truth,  and  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  nothing  but  the  voice  of  tradition  is  to  be  consulted  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  An  ample  account  of  Vincent,  Prosper,  and  Arnobius,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Histnire  LHeraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  305,  342,  369. 
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through  various  countries.  They  were  fiulher  of  opinion, 
that  the  places  most  frequented  by  departed  spirits  were 
those  where  the  bodies  they  had  formerly  animated  were 
interred  ;  and  this  opinion,  which  the  Christians  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  rendered  the  sepulchres  of 
the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  multitudes/ 
The  images  of  those  who,  during  their  lives,  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worship  in  several  places  ;  and  many  ima- 
gined that  this  worship  drew  down  into  the  images  the 
propitious  presence  of  the  saints  or  celestial  beings  they 
represented  ;  deluded,  perhaps,  into  this  idle  fancy,  by  the 
crafty  fictions  of  the  heathen  priests,  who  had  published 
the  same  thing  concerning  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury/ A  singular  and  irresistible  efficacy  was  also  attri- 
buted to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the 
cross,  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  Satan,  removing  all  sorts 
of  calamities,  and  in  heahng  not  only  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  but  also  those  of  the  mind/  We  shall  not  enter  here 
into  a  particular  account  of  the  public  supplications,  the 
holy  pilgrimages,  the  superstitious  services  paid  to  depart- 
ed souls ;  the  multiplication  of  temples,  altars,  penitential 
garments,  and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances,  that, 
showed  the  decline  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  corrupt  dark- 
ness that  was  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  prunitive  Christianity. 
As  there  were  none  in  these  times  to  hinder  the  Christians 
from  retaming  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  ancestors  con- 
cerning departed  souls,  heroes,  demons,  temples,  and  such, 
like  matters,  and  even  transferring  them  mto  their  religious 
services  ;  and  as,  instead  of  entirely  abohshmg  the  rites  and 
institutions  of  ancient  times,  these  institutions  w  ere  still  ob- 
served with  only  some  slight  alterations ;  all  this  swelled  of 
necessity  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and  deformed  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Christian  religion  and  worship  with  those  corrupt 
remains  of  paganism,  which  still  subsist  in  a  certain  church. 
It  will  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  the  famous 
pagan  doctrine,  conceiningihe  purificcttion  of  departed  souls, 

X  Lactantius,  Divinar.  Instilutionem,  lib.  i.  p.  1G4.  Hcsiodus,  0pp.  et  Dier.  vcr.  122> 
Compare  with  these,  Sulpitius  Severus,  Epist.  ii.  p.  371.  Dial.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  474. 
Dial.  in.  p.  512.  .^neas  Gazseus,  in  Tkeophrasto,  p.  65.  Macarius  in  Jac.  Tollii  Insigni-. 
ius  Jtinens  Italici,  p.  197.  and  other  writers  of  this  age. 

y  Clementina,  Homil.  x.  p.  697,  torn.  i.  PP.  .Apostolic.  Arnobius,  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  vi^ 
p.  254.  Casp.  Barthius,  ad  RutUium  Mumantian,  p.  250. 

z  Prudentius,  Hymn.  xi.  de  Coronis,  p.  150,  151.  Sulpitiits  Sevrnis,  Ep.  i.  p.  364 
j'En^pws  Ga^aRus»,  in  Theophroflo.  p.  173. 
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by  means  of  a  certain  kind  ofjlre^  was  more  amply  explain- 
ed and  confirmed  now  than  it  had  formerly  been."  Every 
body  knows,  that  this  doctrine  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  riches  to  the  clergy  through  the  succeeding  ages, 
and  that  it  still  enriches  the  Romish  church  with  its  nutri- 
tious streams. 

III.  The  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  employed 
fewer  pens  in  this  century  than  m  the  preceding  interpreta 
age,  in  v/hich  the  Christian  doctors  were  less  in-  11,°«!"*^'"''" 
volved  in  the  labyrinths  of  controversy.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplication  of  religious  disputes,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  learned  men  undertook  this  useful  and 
important  task.  We  shall  not  mention  those  who  confined 
their  illustrations  to  some  one  or  a  few  books  of  the  divine 
word,  such  as  Victor  of  Antioch,  Polychronius,  Pliilo  Car- 
pathius,  Isidore  of  Cordona,  Salonius,  and  Andrew  of  Cse- 
sarea;  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  Theo- 
doretand  Theodore,  bishops  of  Cyprus  andMopsuestia,  the 
t\^^o  most  famous  expositors  of  this  age,  who  illustrated  a 
great  part  of  the  holy  Seriptures  by  their  pious  labours. 
They  were  truly  eminent  both  in  point  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius ;  and  free  and  unprejudiced  in  their  search  after  tiiith, 
they  followed  the  explications  of  Scripture  given  by  their 
predecessors,  only  as  far  as  they  found  them  agreeable  to 
reason.  The  commentaries  of  Theodoret  are  yet  extant, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  learned ;"  those  of  Theodore  are 
concealed  in  the  east  among  the  Nestorians,  though  on 
many  accounts  worthy  to  see  the  light.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
deserves  also  a  place  among  the  commentators  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  but  a  still  higher  rank,  among  that  useful  and  learn- 
ed body,  is  due  to  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose  epistles  con- 
tain many  observations,  which  cast  a  considerable  degree 
of  light  upon  several  parts  of  Scripture.** 

a  See  particularly  concerning  this  matter,  Augustin,  his  hook  de  viii.  ^ucRsHonibus 
ad  Dukitium,  ?^\  xiii.  torn.  vi.  opp.  p.  128.  Defide  et  operibus,  cap.  xvi.  p.  182.  Defide, 
spe,  et  charitate,  §  US,  p.  222.  Enarratione  Psal.  xxxv.  i^  3,  &c. 

b  See  Simon,  Histoire  critique  des  principmix  Commentateiirs  de  .?V*.  Test.  ch.  xxii. 
p.  314  ;  as  also  his  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  Ecclesiast.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  ISO. 
(TJ*  Theodoret  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  five  hooks  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Rutlij 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamen- 
tMions,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  tivelve  lesser  prophets,  and  St.  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles. 

0  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clem.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  §  2,  p.  227.  Simon,  Cri- 
tique de  la  Biblioth.  Eccles.  de  Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  108,  677.  ICJ^  We  are  assured  by  Fa- 
bricius,  upon  the  testimony  of  Lambecius,  that  Theodore's  Commentary  upon  the  twelve 
prophets  is  still  in  being,  in  MS.  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Vienna.  See  Fabr.  Bibl. 
Gr<Rc.  tom.  ix.  p.  162.  See  also,  for  an  ample  and  learned  account  of  the  writings  ol 
this  author,  Lavdner's  Credibility,  &c.  vol.  ix.  p.  389. 

d  See  for  an  account  of  these  two  authors,  Simon,  Histoire  des  Princiimux  Ccmmen^ 
fa^enri  dniN'miviau  Teslnntmt.  chap.  xxi.  p.  30,0. 
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IV.  It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  the  greatest  part 
Many  ehi-  of  the  comDientators,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  fol- 
^e^k^Lm"'^  lowing  the  idle  fancies  of  Origen,  overlooked  the 
meotaiors.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Ratural  scnsc  of  the  words,  and  hunted 
after  subtile  and  hidden  significations,  for  mysteries,  as  the 
Latins  then  termed  them,  in  the  plainest  precepts  of  the 
holy  Scriptures.  Several  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
Theodoret,  laboured  with  success  and  precision,  in  illustra- 
ting the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  their  success 
here  is  to  be  principally  attributed  to  their  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  which  they  had  learned  from 
their  infancy.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Latins  cast 
much  light  upon  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  cruelly 
tortured  by  the  allegorical  pens  of  almost  all  who  attempt- 
ed to  illustrate  and  explain  it.  For  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, than  to  see  the  interpreters  of  the  fifth  century  strain- 
ing all  the  passages  of  that  sacred  book  either  to  typify 
Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  or  antichrist,  and 
the  wars  and  desolations  which  he  was  to  bring  upon  the 
earth,  and  that,  without  the  least  spark  of  judgment,  or  the 
smallest  air  of  probability. 

V.  A  few  chosen  spirits,  superior  to  the  others  in  sagacity 
and  wisdom,  were  bold  enough  to  stand  up  agamst 
wuXtn^and  thcse  cHtical  delusions,  and  to  point  out  a  safer 
u  gment.  ^^^  plainer  way  to  divine  truth.  This  we  learn 
from  the  epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who,  though  he 
was  not  himself  entirely  free  from  this  allegorical  conta- 
gion, yet  censures  judiciously  in  many  places,  those  that 
abandoned  the  historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
applied,  universally,  all  its  narrations  and  perdictions  to 
Christ  alone.  But  none  went  greater  lengths  in  censuring 
the  fanciful  followers  of  Origen,  than  Theodore  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  who  not  only  wrote  a  book  concernitig  allegory  and 
history  agamst  Origen,*  but  also  in  his  commentary  on  the 
prophets,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  most  of  their  predic- 
tions to  various  events  in  ancient  liistory.^  This  manner  of 
interpreting  Scripture  was  very  ill  received,  and  contributed 
perhaps  more  to  raise  the  general  cry  against  him,  than  all 
the  erroneous  doctrines  with  which  he  was  charged.^  The 

e  Facundus  Hermianensis,  De  tribus  Capitulis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  Liberatus  in  Breviario, 
oap.  xsiv. 

f  Jlcta  ConcUii  ConstanUnopol.  II.  seu  CEcumenici  V.  torn.  iii.  Concilionim,  p.  5S,  edit. 
Haiduini. 

irr  g  Tlieodore,  after  his  death,  ivas  consideretl  as  the  parent  of  the  Pelagian  ani^ 


rMalectic  theo- 
ry- 
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Nestoriaiis  followed  the  example  of  this  remarkable  and  emi- 
nent man  ;^  and  still  contmue  to  consider  him  as  a  sahit  of 
the  first  order,  and  to  preserve  his  writings  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  precious  monuments  of  his  piety  and  leamuig. 

VI.  The  doctrines  of  rehgion  were  at  this  tune  under- 
stood and  represented  in  a  manner  that  savoured 
Httle  of  their  native  purity  and  simphcity.  They  '" 
were  drawn  out  by  laboured  commentaries  beyond  the 
terms  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  thought  fit  to  reveal 
them ;  and  were  examined  with  that  minuteness  and  sub- 
tilty  that  were  only  proper  to  cover  them  with  obscurity. 
And  what  was  still  worse,  the  theological  notions  that  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  were  proved  rather  by  the  authorities  and 
logical  discussions  of  the  ancient  doctors,  than  by  the  uner- 
ring dictates  of  the  divine  word.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  this  century  any  attempted  to  form  a  complete  system  of 
theology,  unless  we  give  tnat  title  to  six  books  of  instruction  i, 
which  Nicaeas  is  said  to  have  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
Neophytes.'  But  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  rehgion  were  laboriously  explained  in  the 
various  books  that  were  written  against  the  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  Pelagians,  and  Arians. 

VII.  The  number  of  those  who  disputed  in  this  century 
against  paganism  and  infidehty,  was  very  consi-  The  managers 
derable,  yet  not  greater  than  the  exigency  of  the  ^.'Jy  ag"h«'t 
times,  and  the  frequent  attacks  made  upon  Chris-  ga^isfa^d'sec-' 
tianity  rendered  necessary.  Theodoret,  in  his  in-  '^''"' 
genious  and  learned  treatise,  De  curandis  GrcBcorum  offec- 
tiotiibus,  Orientius,  in  his  Comfnonitorium,  and  Evagrius,  in 
his  dispute  betioeen  Zachaeusand  Apollonius,  opposed  with 
fortitude  and  vigour  those  that  worshipped  images,  and 
offered  their  religious  services  to  the  pagan  deities."  To 
these  we  may  add  Philip  Sedetes  and  Philostorgius,  of  whom 
the  latter  attacked  Porphyry,  and  the  former  Juhan.     Ba- 

Nestorian  heresies  ;  though,  clurlng  his  life,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  church. 

h  This  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indieopleustes,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  ceii- 
tury,  was  undoubtedly  a  Nestorian.  For  this  author,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Christian 
Topography,  which  Montfaucon  published  in  his  new  collection  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
maintains,  that  of  all  the  Psalms  of  David,  four  only  are  applicable  to  Christ.  And  to 
confirm  this  his  opinion,  he  affirms  boldly,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
they  apply  to  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  do  this  rather  by  a  mere  accommodation 
of  the  words,  without  any  regard  to  their  true  and  genuine  sense. 

i  Gennadius  Massiliensis,  De  Scriptor.  Ecdesiast.  cap.  xxii.  p.  28,  edit.  Fabric. 

k  See,  for  an  account  of  Orientius  and  Evagrius,  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn. 
ii.  p.  121,  and  252. 
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silius  of  Seleiicia ;  Grcgentius,  in  his  Controversy  with  Her- 
banus  ;  and  Evagrius,  in  his  Dialogue  between  Theophilus 
and  Judseus,  exposed  and  refuted  the  errors  and  cavils  of 
the  Jews.  Voconius  the  African ;  vS}  agrius,  in  his  Book 
concerning  Faith  ;  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  who  deserves 
to  l)e  placed  in  the  first  rank  ;  and  Theodoret,  in  his  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  Fables  of  the  Heretics,  opposed  all  the 
different  sects  ;  not  to  mention  those  who  wrote  only  against 
the  errors  of  one  or  other  particular  party. 

VIII.  Those  who  disputed  against  the   Christian  sects 
observed  a  most  absurd  and  vicious  method  of 
ihese  dispu-"*^  controversy.  They  proceeded  rather  according  to 
lants.  ii^g  rules  of  the  ancient  sophists,  and  what  is  still 

more  surprising,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law„ 
than  by  the  examples  and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  In  the  Roman  courts,  matters  of  a  difficult  and 
doubtful  nature  were  decided  by  the  authority  of  certam 
aged  lawyers,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and 
experience.  And  when  they  happened  to  differ  in  opinion, 
the  point  was  determined  either  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  or 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  more  learned  and  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  that  venerable  body.'  This  procedure  of  the  Ro- 
man tribunals  was,  in  this  centur}',  admitted  as  a  standing 
law,  both  in  the  deliberations  and  councils,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  religious  controversy,  to  the  great  and  un- 
speakable detriment  of  truth.  For  by  this,  reason  and  even 
common  sense  were,  in  some  measure,  excluded  from  ever}" 
question ;  and  that  was  determined  as  right  and  true,  which 
appeared  such  to  the  greatest  number,  or  had  been  ap- 
proved by  doctors  of  the  greatest  note  in  preceding  times. 
The  acts  of  the  varioiss  councils,  which  are  yet  extant,  ma- 
nifestly show  that  this  was  the  case.  And  this  circumstance» 
combined  with  what  we  have  already  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputants  of  the  age  now  under  consideration, 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  imagine  the  various  defects  that  must 
have  prevailed  in  the  methods  of  defending  truth,  and  op- 
posing error. 

IX.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  ma- 
Spurious  wri-  uagemeiit  of  religious  controversy,  this  preposte- 
tings.  j,Qyg  method  of  deciding  truth  by  human  authori- 

ties, were  fruitful  sources  of  spurious  and  suppositious 

1  See  Ihe  Codex.  Theodos.  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.     De  responds prttdejilnm,  p.  32.  edit.  Ritteriam 
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productions.  For  many  audacious  impostors  were  hence 
encouraged  to  publish  their  own  writings  under  the  names 
of  ancient  Christian  worthies,  nay,  under  the  sacred 
names  of  even  Christ  himself  and  his  holy  apostles  ;  that 
thus  in  the  deliberations  of  councils,  and  in  the  course  of 
controversy,  they  might  have  authorities  to  oppose  to  au- 
thorities in  defence  of  their  respective  opinions.  The 
whole  Christian  church  was,  in  this  century,  overwhelmed 
with  these  infamous  cheats,  these  spurious  productions. 
This  is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasius,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
to  call  together  a  council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Latin  church,  in  which  assembly,  after  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  those  writings  whicli  appeared  under  great  and  ve- 
nerable names,  the  famous  ilecree  passed,  that  deprived 
so  many  apocryphal  books  of  their  borrowed  authority. 
That  something  of  tliis  kind  really  happened,  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  an  instance  of  temerity  to  deny ;  but  many 
learned  men  assert  that  the  decree  attributed  to  Gelasius 
labours  under  the  same  inconveniency  with  the  books 
which  it  condemns,  and  was  by  no  means  the  production 
of  that  pontiff,  but  of  some  deceiver  who  usurped,  clan- 
destinely,  his  name  and  authority.™ 

X.  Eucherius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus,  shine  with  a  superior 
lustre  among  the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 
The  epistle  of  Eucherius  concerning  the  contempt  '«°'"^'^^"'"s. 
of  the  world  and  the  secular  philosophy,  is  an  excellent  per- 
K)rmance  both  in  point  of  matter  and  style.  The  works  of 
Mark  the  hermit  breathe  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  but  are 
highly  defective  in  many  respects.  The  matter  is  ill  cho- 
sen, and  it  is  treated  without  order,  perspicuity,  or  force  of 
reasoning.  Fastidius  composed  several  discourses  con- 
cerning moral  duties,  but  they  have  not  survived  the  ruins 
of  time.  The  works  that  are  yet  extant  of  Diadochus, 
Prosper,  and  Severian,  are  extremely  pleasing  on  account 
of  the  solidity  and  elegance  which  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  moral  sentences,  though  they  afford  but 
indifferent  entertainment  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  pre- 
cision, method,  and  sound  argumentation.  And  indeed 
this  want  of  method  in  the  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  their  matter,  and  a  constant  neglect  of  tracing  their 

m  Pearsonus,  Vindiciar.  Ignalianar.  part  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  189.     Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  Scriptor' 
Endesias.  p.  260.     Urb.  Godofr.  Sibeius,  Pmfat  ad  Enchiridian  fkxti,  p.  79. 
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subject  to  its  first  principles,  are  defects  common  to  al- 
most all  the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 

XI.  Had  this  indeed  been  their  only  defect,  the  candid 
and  impartial  would  have  supported  it  with  patience,  and 
attributed  it  charitably  to  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  But 
many  of  the  writers  and  teachers  of  this  age  did  unspeakable 
injury  to  the  cause  of  true  piety  by  their  crude  and  enthu- 
siastic inventions.  The  mystics,  who  pretended  to  higher 
degrees  of  perfection  than  other  Christians,  drew  every 
where  to  their  party,  particularly  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
a  vast  number  of  the  ignorant  and  inconsiderate  multitude, 
by  the  striking  appearance  of  their  austere  and  singular 
piety.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rigour  and  severity 
of  the  laws  which  these  senseless  fanatics  imposed  upon 
themselves,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  appease  the  Deity, 
and  to  deliver  the  celestial  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  this 
mortal  body.  They  not  only  lived  among  the  wild  beasts, 
but  also  lived  after  the  manner  of  these  savage  animals  ; 
they  ran  naked  through  the  lonely  deserts  with  a  furious 
aspect,  and  with  all  the  agitations  of  madness  and  frenzy ; 
they  prolonged  the  life  of  their  emaciated  bodies  by  the 
wretched  nourishment  of  grass  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the 
sight  and  conversation  of  men,  remained  motionless  in  cer- 
tain places  for  se'^eral  years,  exposed  to  the  rigour  and  in- 
clemency of  the  seasvy.is^  and  toward  the  conclusion  of  their 
lives  shut  themselves  up  in  narrow  and  miserable  huts ; 
and  all  this  was  considered  as  true  piety,  the  only  accept- 
able method  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  and  rendering  him 
propitious."  The  greatest  part  of  the  mystics  were  led  into 
the  absurdities  of  this  extravagant  discipline,  not  so  much 
by  the  pretended  force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  by  a 
natural  propensity  to  solitude,  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind,  and  an  implicit  and  blind  submission  to  the 
authority  and  example  of  others.  For  the  diseases  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  are  generally  conta- 
gious, and  no  pestilence  spreads  its  infection  with  a  more 
dreadful  rapidity  than  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Seve- 
ral persons  have  committed  to  writing  the  precepts  of  this 
severe  discipline,  and  reduced  its  absurdities  into  a  sort 
of  S3^stem,  such  as  Julianus  Pomerius  among  the  Latins,'' 

n  Sec  the  Pratum  Spirituale  of  Moschus ;  the  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  ;  as  also 
Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  i. 

\Ls'  0  Pomerius  wrote  a  treatise  De  Vita  Contemplativa.  in  -,vhich  the  doctrines  anil 
precepts  of  the  mystic?  v-pve.  oarcfullv  collected-. 
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and  many  among  the  Syrians,  whose  names  it  is  needless 
to  mention. 

XII.  Of  all  the  instances  of  superstitious  frenzy  that  dis- 
graced this  age,  none  was  held  in  higher  venera- 
tion, or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  stiuon^cf'uJc 
than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men,  who  were  "^^"^*" 
called  stylites  by  the  Greeks,  and  sancti  columnares,  or 
pillar  saints,  by  the  Latins.  These  were  persons  of  a  most 
singular  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motion- 
less upon  the  tops  oi pillars,  expressly  raised  for  this  exer- 
cise of  their  patience,  and  remained  there  for  several  years, 
amidst  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  stupid  populace. 
The  inventor  of  this  strange  and  ridiculous  disciphne  was 
Simeon,  a  Syrian,  who  began  his  follies  by  changing  the 
agreeable  employment  of  a  shepherd,  for  the  senseless  aus- 
terities of  the  monkish  hfe.  But  his  enthusiasm  carried 
him  still  greater  lengths  ;  for,  in  order  to  climb  as  near 
heaven  as  he  could,  he  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
■wretched  life  upon  five  pillars  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-two, 
thirty-six,  and  forty  cubits  high,  and  thus  acquired  a  most 
shming  reputation,  and  attracted  the  veneration  of  aU  about 
him.p  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  se- 
duced by  a  false  ambition,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  true 
religion,  followed  the  example  of  this  fanatic,  though  not 
with  the  same  degree  of  austerity.'^  And  what  is  almost 
incredible,  this  superstitious  practice  continued  in  vogue 
until  the  twelfth  century,  when,  however,  it  was  at  length 
totally  suppressed." 

The  Latins  had  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence  to  imi- 
tate the  Syrians  and  orientals  in  this  whimsical  superstition, 

p  See  the  ^da  Sanctorum  Mensis  Jcmuarii,  torn.  i.  p.  261 — 277,  where  the  reader  will 
find  the  account  we  have  given  of  this  whimsical  discipline.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
had  before  given  several  hints  of  it,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  Simeon  had  gra- 
dually added  to  the  height  of  his  pillar,  with  a  design  to  approach  by  this  means  nearer 
to  heaven.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  de  VEglise,  torn.  xv.  p.  347, 
edit.  Paris.  See  also  the  Acts  of  Simeon  the  stylite,  in  Steph.  Euodii  Assemanni  Actis 
Martyrum,  Orient,  tt  Occident,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  published  at  Rome,  in  folio,  in  the  year 
1748. 

inr  q  The  learned  Frederic  Spanheim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  1 1 54,  speaks  of 
a  second  Simeon  the  stylite,  mentioned  by  Evagrius,  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiii.  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  This  second  fanatic  seems  to  have  carried  his  austerities  still  fur- 
ther than  the  chief  of  the  sect ;  for  he  remained  upon  his  pillar  sixty-eight  years,  and 
ft-om  thence,  like  the  first  Simeon,  he  taught  or  rather  deluded  the  gazing  multitude,  de- 
claimed against  heresy,  pretended  to  cast  out  devils,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  foretell  fu* 
ture  events. 

r  See  Urb.  Godofr.  Siberi  Diss,  de  Sanctis  Columnaribus.  Caroli  Majelli  Diss,  de  slylitis^ 
published  in  Assemanni  w3c«a  JVfar/i/r.  Orient,  et  OctiderU.  torn.  ii.  p.  246,  where  may  h&, 
seen  a  copperplate  print  of  Simeon's  pillar. 
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And  Avhen  a  certain  fanatic  or  impostor,  named  Wulfi> 
laicus,  erected  one  of  these  pillars  in  the  country  of  Treves, 
and  proposed  living  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  Simeon ; 
the  neighbouring  bishops  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
thus  nipped  this  species  of  superstition  in  the  bud/ 

XIII.  The  mystic  rules  of  discipline  and  manners  had  a 
Further  de-  ^ad  effcct  upon  the  moral  writers,  and  those  who 

pubiicinstruc!  Were  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  Christians. 
S  wrsreTs"  Thus,  in  instructing  the  catechumens  and  others, 
they  were  more  diligent  and  zealous  in  mcul- 
cating  a  regard  for  the  external  parts  of  religion,  and  an 
attachment  to  bodily  exercise,  than  in  forming  the  heart  and 
the  affections  to  inward  piety  and  solid  virtue.  Nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  virtue  little 
different  from  the  unnatural  rigour  and  fanatical  piety  of 
the  mystics.  Salvian,  and  other  celebrated  writers,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  none  were  truly  and  perfectly  holy, 
but  those  who  abandoned  all  riches  and  honours,  abstained 
from  matrimony,  banished  all  joy  and  cheerfulness  from 
then-  hearts,  and  macerated  their  bodies  with  various  sorts 
of  torments  and  mortifications.  And  as  all  could  not  sup- 
port such  excessive  degrees  of  severity,  those  madmen,  or 
fanatics,  whose  robust  constitutions  and  savage  tempers 
were  best  adapted  to  this  kuid  of  life,  were  distinguished 
by  the  public  applause,  and  saw  their  influence  and  autho- 
vity  increase  daily.  And  thus  saints  started  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  almost  every  place. 

XIV.  A  small  number  of  ecclesiastics,  animated  by  the 
Tbecontro-  laudaWe  spirit  of  reformation,  boldly  attempted  to 
7ev!mTZZ"  pluck  up  the  roots  of  this  growing  superstition, 
vigiianiius.  j^jjj  ^Q  bring  back  the  deluded  multitude  from  this 
vain  and  chimerical  discipline  to  the  practice  of  solid  and 
genuine  piety.  But  the  votaries  of  superstition  who  were 
superior  in  number,  reputation,  and  authority,  reduced 
them  soon  to  silence,  and  rendered  their  noble  and  pious 
efforts  utterly  ineffectual.'  We  have  an  example  of  this  in 
the  case  of  Vigilantius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning 
and  eloquence,  who  was  born  in  Gaul,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Spain,  where  he  performed  the  functions  of  a 
presbyter.  This  ecclesiastic,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage 
he  had  made  into  Palestine  and  Egypt,  began,  about  the 

Gregor.  Turonens.  lUstor.  Franeor.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xv.  p.  387. 
^iigustin  complains  of  fhis  in  his  famous  epistle  to  .Ipinuaviu?^.  No.  1 19. 
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beginning  of  this  century,  to  propagate  several  doctrines, 
and  to  publish  repeated  exhortations  quite  opposite  to  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  the  times.  Among  other  things, 
he  denied  that  the  tombs  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were 
to  be  honoured  with  any  sort  of  homage  or  worship ;  and 
therefore  censured  the  pilgrimages  that  were  made  to  places 
that  were  reputed  holy.  He  turned  into  derision  the  pro- 
digies which  were  said  to  be  Avrought  in  the  temples  con- 
secrated to  mart3'rs,  and  condemned  the  custom  of  perform- 
ing vigils  in  them.  He  asserted,  and  indeed  with  reason, 
that  the  custom  of  burnmg  tapers  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  broad  day,  was  imprudently  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  superstition  of  the  pagans.  He  maintained,  more- 
over, that  prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints  were  void 
of  all  efficacy ;  and  treated  with  contempt,  fasting  and  mor- 
tifications, the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  various  aus- 
terities of  the  monastic  life.  And  finall}',  he  affirmed  that 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  distributing  their  substance 
among  the  indigent,  submitted  to  the  hardships  of  a  volun- 
tary poverty,  or  sent  a  part  of  their  treasures  to  Jerusalem 
for  devout  purposes,  had  nothing  in  it  acceptable  to  the 
Deity. 

There  were  among  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  bishops  se- 
veral that  rehshed  the  opinions  of  Vigilantius.  But  Jerome, 
the  great  monk  of  the  age,  assailed  this  bold  reformer  of 
religion  with  such  bitterness  and  fury,  that  the  honest  pres- 
byter soon  found  that  nothing  but  his  silence  could  preserve 
his  life  from  the  intemperate  rage  of  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion. This  project  then  of  reforming  the  corruptions  which 
a  fanatical  and  superstitious  zeal  had  introduced  into  the 
church,  was  choked  in  its  birth."  And  the  name  of  good 
Vigilantius  remains  still  in  the  list  of  heretics,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged as  authentic  by  those  who,  without  any  regard 
to  their  own  judgment  or  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  fol- 
lowed blindly  the  decisions  of  antiquity. 

XV.  The  controversies  which  had  been  raised  in  Egypt, 
concerning  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  were  now  about ^o£n- 
renewed  at  Constantinople,  and  carried  on  with-  '""• 
out  either  decency  or  prudence.     The  Nitrian  monks,  ba- 

u  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Vigilantius.  Barbeyrac.  De  la  Morale  des  Peres, 
p.  252.  Gerhar.  Jo.  Vossius,  Thesihvs  Historico  Theologicis,  p.  170,  Histoire  Literairc 
dp,  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  57, 
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wished  from  Egyj^t  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  Ori- 
^en,  took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  and  were  treated  by 
John  Chrysostom,the  bishop  of  that  city,  with  clemency  and 
benignity.  This  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  than  he  formed  a  per- 
fidious project  against  the  eloquent  prelate  ;  and  sent  the 
famous  Epiphanius,  with  several  other  bishops,  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  compass  his  fall,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
episcopal  dignity.  No  time  could  be  more  favourable  for 
the  execution  of  this  project  than  that  in  which  it  was 
formed ;  for  Chrysostom,  by  his  austerity,  and  his  vehement 
declamations  against  the  vices  of  the  people,  and  the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  many,  and  had  also  excited,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  the  em- 
press Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius.  This  violent  princess 
sent  for  Theophilus  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  who,  pur- 
suant to  her  orders,  repaired  to  Constantinople  ;  and  ha- 
ving called  a  council,  inquired  into  the  religious  sentiments 
of  Chrysostom,  and  examined  his  morals,  and  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  and  conversation,  with  the  utmost 
severity.  This  council,  which  was  held  in  the  suburbs  of 
Chalcedon,  in  the  year  403,  with  Theophilus  at  its  head, 
declared  Chrysostom  unworthy  of  his  high  rank  in  the 
church,  on  account  of  the  favourable  manner  in  which  he 
stood  disposed  toward  Origen  and  his  followers ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  decree,  condemned  him  to  banishment. 
The  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were  tenderly  attached 
to  their  pious  and  worthy  bishop,  rose  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  aud  prevented  the  execution  of  this  unrighteous 
sentence."^  When  this  tumult  was  entirely  hushed,  the 
same  unrelenting  judges,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  vindictiv^e 
rage,  and  that  of  Eudoxia,  renewed  their  sentence  the  year 
following  under  another  pretext,''  and  with  more  success ; 
for  the  pious  Chrysostom,  yielding  to  the  redoubled  efforts 

inr  w  This  is  not  quite  exact.  For  it  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  'the  best  historians, 
that  this  sentence  was  really  executed,  and  that  the  emperor  confirmed  the  decree  of 
this  first  synod,  by  banishing  Chrysostom  into  Bithynia  ;  or,  as  others  allege,  by  order- 
ing him  to  retire  to  the  country.  A  violent  earthquake  and  a  terrible  shower  of  hail, 
which  were  looked  upon  by  the  multitude  as  judgments  occasioned  by  the  unrighteous 
persecution  of  their  pious  bishop,  alarmed  the  court,  and  engaged  them  to  recall  Chry- 
sostom to  his  office. 

{53^  X  This  new  pretext  was  the  indecent  manner  in  which  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have 
declaimed  against  Eudoxia,  on  account  of  her  having  erected  her  statue  in  silver  near 
fhe  church- 
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of  his  enemies,  was  banished  to  Cucusus,  a  cityol  Ciiicia, 
where  he  died  about  three  years  after/ 

The  exile  of  this  ilkistrious  man  was  followed  by  a 
terrible  sedition  of  the  Johannists,  so  his  votaries  were  call- 
ed, which  was  calmed,  though  with  much  difficulty,  by  the 
edicts  of  Arcadius/  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Chrysostom  were  cruel  and  unjust;  in  this 
however  he  was  to  blame,  that  he  assumed  the  authority 
and  rank  which  had  been  granted  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  bishops  of  that  imperial  city,  and  set 
himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy  between  Theo- 
philus  and  the  Egyptian  monks,  which  the  Alexandrian  pre- 
late could  not  behold  without  the  utmost  impatience  and 
resentment.  These  monks,  when  they  lost  their  protector, 
were  restored  to  the  favour  of  Theophilus ;  but  the  faction 
of  the  Origenists  continued,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to 
flourish  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
held  their  chief  residence  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED   IN  THE  CHURCH    DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  To  enumerate  the  rites  and  institutions  that  were 
added,  in  this  century,  to  the  Christian  worship, 
would  require  a  volume  of  a  considerable  size,  gre'^uy^muitf 
The  acts  of  councils,  and  the  records  left  us  by  the  ''""' 
most  celebrated   ancient  writers,  are  the  sources   from 
whence  the  curious  may  draw  a  satisfactory  and  particu- . 
lar  account  of  this  matter ;  and  to  these  we  refer  such  as 
are  desirous  of  something  more  than  a  general  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.    Several  of  these  ancient  wri- 
ters, uncorrupted  by  the  contagious  examples  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  have  ingenuously  acknowledged  that 
true  piety  and  virtue  were  smothered,  as  it  were,  under 
that  enormous  burden  of  ceremonies  under  which  they  lay 
groaning  in  this  century.     This  evil  was  owing  partly  to 
the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  the  clergy ;  partly  to  the 

y  See  Tillemont  and  Hermant,  who  bave  both  written  the  life  of  Chrysostom  ;  as  also 
^ayle's  Dictionary  in  English  at  the  article  Acacius. 

z  See  Cyrilli  vit<z  Saba  in  Cotelerii  Monument.  Ecdes.  Grcec.  torn.  ii.  p.  874.  Jos-  Sim. 
Asseman.  Bihlioth.  Oriental,  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  31 
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calamities  of  the  times,  which  were  extremely  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  pursuit  of 'knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of  the 
mind ;  and  partly,  indeed,  to  the  natural  depravity  of  im- 
perfect mortals,  who  are  much  more  disposed  to  worship 
with  the  eye  than  with  the  heart,  and  are  more  ready  to 
offer  to  the  Deity  the  laborious  pomp  of  an  outward  ser- 
vice, than  the  nobler,  yet  simple  oblation  of  pious  disposi- 
tions and  holy  affections. 

II.  Divine  worship  w^as  now  daily  rising  from  one  de- 
gree of  pomp  to  another,  and  degenerating  more 
VKW  o^hT'  and  more  into  a  gaudy  spectacle,  only  proper  to 
uodu'ceaVt  ■  attract  the  stupid  admiration  of  a  gazing  popu- 
thistmiL.  lace.  The  sacerdotal  garments  were  embellished 
with  a  variet}  of  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  a  greater  veneration  for  the  sacred 
order.  New  acts  of  devotion  were  also  celebrated.  In 
Gaul,  particularly,  the  solemn  prayers  and  supplications, 
which  usually  precede  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, were  now  instituted  for  the  first  time.""  In  other  places 
perpetual  acclamations  of  praise  to  God  were  performed 
both  night  and  day  by  singers,  who  succeeded  each  other, 
so  as  that  the  service  sufliered  iio  interruption ;''  as  if  the 
Supreme  Being  took  pleasure  in  such  noisy  and  turbulent 
shouting,  or  received  any  gratification  from  the  blandish- 
ments of  men.  The  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  church- 
es exceeded  all  bounds.'  They  were  also  adorned  with 
costly  images,  among  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  controversy,  that  ot  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  child 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  obtained  the  first  and  principal  place. 
The  altars,  and  the  chests  in  which  the  relics  were  pre- 
served, were  in  most  places  made  of  solid  silver.  And  from 
this  we  may  easily  imagine  the  splendour  and  expenses 
that  .were  lavished  upon  the  other  utensils  which  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

jii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agapte,  or  feasts  of  charity  y 
Ti.e  feasts  u(  wcrc  uow  supprcsscd,  on  account  of  the  abuses 
cimrity.  .  (^^  wlfich  thcy  gavc  occasion,  amidst  the  daily  de- 
cline of  that  piety  and  virtue  which  rendered  these  meet- 
ings useful  and  edifying  in  the  primitive  ages. 

a  See  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris,  Ejtist,  lib.  v.  tpist.  xvi.  lib.  vi.  emst.  i.  a:?  also  Martenc 
Thesaurus  Jinecdolorum,  torn.  v.  p.  47.  •  I 

b  Gervais,  Ilistoire  de  Suger,  torn.  i.  p.  23. 
c  See  Zacharias  of  Mitylene.  De  opificio  Mumli.  p,  ICo,  1C6 
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A  new  method  also  of  proceeding'  with  penifents  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Latin  church.  For  grievous  of- 
fenders, who  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  confess  p*"'"'"'^-  . 
their  guilt  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  were  now  deli- 
vered from  this  mortifying  penalty,  and  obtained  from  Leo 
the  Great  a  permission  to  confess  their  crimes  privately  to 
a  priest  appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  this  change  of  the 
ancient  discipline,  one  of  the  greatest  restraints  upon  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  only  remaining  barrier  of  chastity,  was 
entirely  removed,  and  the  actions  of  Christians  were  sub- 
ject to  no  other  scrutiny  thanthat  of  the  clergy  ;  a  change 
which  was  frequently  convenient  for  the  sinner,  and  also 
advantageous  in  many  respects  to  the  sacred  order. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  DISSENSIONS   AND  HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  Several  of  those  sects  which  had  divided  the  church 
in  the  preceding  ages,  renewed  their  efforts  at  this  indent  i.ere- 
time  to  propagate  their  respective  opinions,  and  '^'•"^  """'^*^" 
introduced  new  tumults  and  animosities  among  the  Chris- 
tians. We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Novatians,  Marcionites, 
and  Manicheans,  those  inauspicious  and  fatal  names  that 
disgrace  the  earlier  annals  of  the  church,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  yet  their  sects  subsisted,  and  were  even  nu- 
merous in  many  places.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an 
account  of  the  Donatists  and  Arians,  who  were  the  pests 
of  the  preceding  century. 

The  Donatists  liad  hitherto  maintained  themselves  with 
a  successful  obstinacy,  and  their  affairs  were  in  a 
good  state.  But  about  the  beginning  of  this  centu-  '^''^  1^""«''='- 
ry  the  face  of  things  changed  much  to  their  disadvantage 
by  the  means  of  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  The 
catholic  bishops  of  Africa,  animated  by  the  exhortations 
and  conducted  by  the  counsels  of  this  zealous  prelate, 
exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  seditious  sect,  whom  they  justly  looked  upon 
not  only  as  troublesome  to  the  church  by  their  obstinacy, 
but  also  as  a  nuisance  to  the  state,  by  the  brutal  soldiery '' 

d  The  Cirmmcelliones  already  mentioned-. 
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which  they  employed  in  their  cause.  Accordingly  depu- 
ties were  sent  in  the  year  404,  from  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, to  the  emperor  Honorius,  to  request  that  the  laws 
enacted  against  heretics,  by  the  preceding  emperors, 
might  have  force  against  the  Donatists,  who  denied  that 
they  belonged  to  the  heretical  tribe ;  and  also  to  desire 
that  bounds  might  be  set  to  the  barbarous  fury  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelhones.  The  first  step  that  the  emperor  took  in 
consequence  of  this  request,  was  to  impose  a  fine  upon  all 
the  Donatists  who  refused  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  and  to  send  their  bishops  and  doctors  into  banish- 
ment. The  year  following  new  laws,  much  severer  than 
the  former,  were  enacted  against  this  rebellious  sect  un- 
der the  title  of  Acts  of  Uniformity.  And  as  the  magis- 
trates were  remiss  in  the  execution  of  them,  the  council 
of  Carthage,  in  the  year  407,  sent  a  second  time  deputies 
to  the  emperor  to  desire  that  certain  persons  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  execute  tliese  edicts  with  vigour  and  impar- 
tiality ;  and  their  request  was  granted. 

II.  The  faction  of  the  Donatists,  though  much  broke  by 
these  repeated  shocks,  was  yet  far  from  being  totally  ex- 
tinguished. It  recovered  a  part  of  its  strength  in  the  year 
408,  after  Stilicho  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
Honorius,  and  gained  a  still  further  accession  of  vigour 
the  year  following,  in  which  the  emperor  published  a  law 
in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  prohibited  all  com- 
pulsion in  matters  of  religion.  This  law,  however,  was  not 
of  long  duration.  It  was  abrogated  at  the  earnest  and  re- 
peated solicitations  of  the  council  which  was  held  at  Car- 
thage in  the  year  410 ;  and  Marcellinus  the  tribune  was 
sent  by  Honorius  into  Africa,  with  full  power  to  bring  to 
a  conclusion  this  tedious  and  unhapp>'  contest.  Marcelli- 
nus, therefore,  held  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  411,  a  solemn 
conferctice,  in  which  he  examined  the  cause  with  much  at- 
tention, heard  the  contending  parties  during  the  space  of 
three  days,  and  at  length  pronounced  sentence  in  favour 
of  the  catholics.^    The  catholic  bishops  who  were  present 

©  See  Franc.  Balduin,  Hisl.  CoUalionis  Carthag.  in  Optat.  Milev.  Pinian.  p.  337.  It  is 
proper  to  observe  here,  than  thiu  meeting,  held  by  Marcellinus,  is  very  improperly  termed 
a  conference  (_collalto.)  For  there  was  no  dispute  carried  on  at  this  meeting  between 
the  catliolics  and  the  Donatists  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  parties  endeavour  to  gain  or  defeat 
the  other  by  superiority  of  argument.  This  conference  then  was  properly  a  judicial 
trial,  in  which  Marcellinus  was,  by  the  emperor,  appointed  judge,  or  arbiter,  of  this 
religious  controversy,  and  accordingly  pronounced  sentence  after  a  proper  hearing  of  the 
f-nii^e.     It  appears  therefore  from  fliis  event,  that  the  notion  of  a  supreme  spiritual  judge 
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at  this  conference,  were  286  in  number ;  and  those  of  the 
Donatists,  279.  The  latter,  upon  their  defeat,  appealed 
to  the  emperor,  but  without  effect.  The  glory  of  their 
defeat  was  due  to  Augustin,  who  bore  the  principal  part 
in  this  controversy,  and  who  indeed  by  his  writings,  coun- 
sels, and  admonitions,  governed  almost  the  whole  African 
church,  and  also  the  principal  and  most  illustrious  heads 
of  that  extensive  province. 

III.  By  this  conference  the  party  of  the  Donatists  was 
greatly  weakened  ;  nor  could  they  ever  get  the  better  of 
this  terrible  shock,  though  the  face  of  affairs  changed  af- 
terward hi  a  manner  that  was  proper  to  revive  their  hopes. 
The  greatest  part  of  them,  through  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, submitted  to  the  emperor's  decree,  and  returned 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  while  the  severest  penalties 
were  inflicted  upon  those  who  remained  obstinate,  and 
persisted  in  their  rebeUion.  Fines,  banishment,  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  were  the  ordinary  punishments  of  the  ob- 
stinate Donatists  ;  and  even  the  pain  of  death  was  inflict- 
ed upon  such  PS  surpassed  the  rest  in  perverseness,  and 
were  the  seditious  ringleaders  of  that  stubborn  faction. 
Some  avoided  these  penalties  by  flight ;  others  by  con- 
cealing themselves ;  and  some  were  so  desperate  as  to 
seek  deliverance  by  self-murder,  to  which  the  Donatists 
had  a  shocking  propensity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones  used  more  violent  methods  of  warding  ofl' 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  that  was  pronounced  against 
their  sect ;  for  they  ran  up  and  down  through  the  province 
of  Africa  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  committing  acts 
of  cruelty  every  where,  and  defending  themselves  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  Donatists,  indeed,  recovered  afterward  their  former 
liberty  and  tranquillity  by  the  succour  and  protection  they 
received,  from  the  Vandals  who  invaded  Africa,  with  Gen- 
seric  at  their  head,  in  the  year  427,  and  took  this  province 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  wound,  however, 
that  this  sect  had  received  from  the  vigorous  execution  of 
the  imperial  laws  was  so  deep,  that  though  they  began  to 
revive  and  multiply  by  the  assistance  of  the  Vandals,  yet 
they  could  never  arrive  at  their  former  strength  and  lustre, 

of  controversy,  and  ruler  of  the  church,  appointed  by  Christ,  had  not  as  yet  entered  into 
any  one's  head  ;  since  we  see  the  African  bishops  themselves  appealing  to  the  emperor  in 
the  present  religious  question. 
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IV.  The  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  impe- 
The  state  of  Hal  edlcts,  took  refuge  among  those  fierce  and  sa- 
tiie  Avians,  yr^gg  natlous  who  were  gradually  overturning  the 
western  empire,  and  found  among  the  Goths,  Suevi,  He- 
ruli,  Vandals,  and  Burcjundians,  a  fixed  residence  and  a 
peaceful  retreat.  And  as  their  security  animated  their 
courage,  they  treated  the  catholics  with  the  same  violence 
which  the  latter  had  employed  against  them  and  other  he- 
retics ;  and  they  persecuted  and  vexed  in  various  ways 
such  as  professed  their  adherence  to  the  Nicene  doctrines. 
The  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Africa,  surpassed  all  the 
other  savage  nations  injbarbarity  and  injustice  toward  the 
catholics.  The  kings  of  this  fierce  people,  particularly 
Genseric  and  Huneric  his  son,  pulled  down  the  churches 
of  those  Christians  who  acknowledged  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  sent  their  bishops  into  exile,  and  maimed  and  tor- 
mented, in  various  ways,  such  as  were  nobly  firm  and  in- 
flexible in  the  profession  of  their  faith.'  They,  however, 
declared,  that  in  using  these  severe  and  violent  methods, 
they  were  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  emperors, 
who  had  enacted  laws  of  the  same  rigorous  nature  against 
the  Donatists,  the  Arians,  and  other  sects  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  Christians  of  Constantinople.^ 

We  must  not  here  omit  mentioning  the  stupendous  mi- 
racle which  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  during  these  per- 
secutions in  Africa,  and  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is 
supposed  to  have  declared  his  displeasure  against  the  Ari- 
ans, and  his  favour  toward  their  adversaries.  This  mira- 
cle consisted  in  enabling  those  catholics  whose  tongues 
had  been  cut  out  by  the  Arian  tyrant  Huneric,  to  speak  disr 
tinctly,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  the  divine  majesty  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  This  remarkable  fact  can  scarcely 
be  denied,  since  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  credible  and  respectable  witnesses  ;''  but  .whether  it 

f  See  Victor  Vitens.  lib.  iii.  De  persequulione  Vandalica,  which  Theod.  Ruinart  published 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1694,  in  8vo.  with  his  History  of  the  same  persecution. 

g  See  the  edict  of  Huneric,  in  the  history  of  Victor,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  64, 

ICj^  h  These  witnesses,  who  had  themselves  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact,  were 
Victor  of  Utica,  ^neas  of  Gaza,  who  examined  the  mouths  of  the  persons  in  question, 
and  found  that  their  tongues  were  entirely  rooted  out,  Procopius,  Marcellinus  the 
count,  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  Upon  the  authority  of  such  respectable  testimo- 
nies, the  learned  Abbadie  formed  a  laboured  and  dexterous  defence  of  the  miraculous 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  in  his  work  entitled,  La  Triomphe  de  la  Providence, 
&c.  vol.  iii.  p.  255,  &c.  where  all  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  and  all  the  subtilty  of  his  logic,  seem 
to  have  been  exhausted.  Dr.  Berriman,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian  Con- 
troversy; as  also  in  his  sermons  preached  at  Lady  Mover's  lectures,  in  the  year  1725; 
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is  to  be  attributed  to  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power, 
is  a  matter  not  so  easily  decided,  and  which  admits  of  much 
dispute.' 

and  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  have  maintained  the  same  hypothesis. 
To  the  former,  an  answer  was  published  by  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  followin» 
title,  .An  Inquiry  into  the  Miracle  said  to  have  been  lorought  in  the  jijth  century,  upon  some 
orthodox  Christians,  in  favour  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
We  raay  venture  to  say,  that  this  answer  is  utterly  unsatisfactory.  The  author  of  it, 
after  having  laboured  to  invalidate  the  testimony  alleged  in  favour  of  the  fact,  seems 
himself  scarcely  convinced  by  his  own  arguments ;  for  he  acknowledges  at  last  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  event,  but  persists  in  denying  the  miracle,  and  supposes  that  the  cruel 
operation  was  so  imperfectly  performed  upon  these  confessors,  as  to  leave  in  some 
of  them  such  a  share  of  that  organ,  as  was  sufficient  for  the  use  of  speech.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  forementioned  ^Ansicer,  maintains  the  same 
hypothesis,  in  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c.  supposing  that  the 
tongues  of  the  persons  in  question  were  not  entirely  rooted  out,  which  he  corroborates 
by  the  following  consideration,  that  two  of  the  sufferers  are  said  to  have  utterly  lost  the 
faculty  of  speaking.  For  though  this  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  judgment,  of  God 
punishing  the  immoralities  of  which  they  were  afterward  guilty,  yet  this  appears  to  the 
doctor,  to  be  a  forced  and  improbable  solution  of  the  matter,  who  imagines  he  solves  it  better 
by  supposing  that  they  had  not  been  deprived  of  their  entire  tongues.  He  goes  yet  further 
and  produces  two  cases  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  which 
prove,  in  his  opinion,  "  that  this  pretended  miracle  owed  its  whole  credit  to'our  io'no- 
rance  of  the  powers  of  nature."  The  first  is,  that  of  a  girl  born  vnthout  a  tongue,  who 
yet  talked  as  easily  and  distinctly,  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  that  organ;  and 
the  second,  that  of  a  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  lost  his  tongue  by  a  «an- 
grene  or  ulcer,  and  yet  retained  thefacidty  of  speaking.  See  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry  &c 
p.  183,  184. 

This  reasoning  of  the  skeptical  doctor  of  divinity  appeared  superficial  and  unsatis- 
factory to  the  judicious  Mr.  Dodwell,  who,  saying  nothing  about  the  case  of  the  two 
Trinitarians  who  remained  dumb,  after  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  and  whose  dumbness 
is  but  indifferently  accounted  for  by  their  immorality,  since  "fi/lfs  have  been  often  possess- 
ed without  graces,  confines  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  ttvo  parallel  facts  drawn 
from  the  Academical  Memoirs,  already  mentioned.  To  show  that  these  facts  prove  little  ok 
nothing  against  the  miracle  in  question,  he  justly  observes,  that  though  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticular cases,  a  mouth  maybe  so  singularly  formed  as  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  without 
the  usual  instrument  of  speech,  some  excrescence  probably  supplying  the  defect,  yet  it 
cannot  be  any  thing  less  than  miraculous,  that  this  should  happen  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  whose  tongues  were  cut  out  to  prevent  their  preaching  a  discounte- 
nanced doctrine.  To  deny  the  miracle  in  question,  we  must  maintain,  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  speak  without  a  tongue  as  with  it.  See  Mr.  Dodwell's  Free  Jinsioer  to  Dr.  Middleton's 
Free  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  96,  97,  &c. 

Mr.  Toll,  who  defended  Middleton's  hypothesis,  has  proposed  an  objection  apriori 
as  it  may  be  justly  called,  against  the  truth  of  this  miracle.  He  observes,  that  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  wrought  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence  or  necessity  to  require  a 
divine  interposition ;  for  it  was  not  wrought  to  convert  infidels  to  Christianity,  but  to 
bring  over  the  followers  of  Arius  to  the  Athanasian  faith  ;  it  was  wrought,  in  a  word  for 
the  explication  of  a  doctrine,  which  both  sides  allowed  to  be  founded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Now,  as  the  holy  Scriptiu'es  are  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  "it  seems" 
says  Mr.  Toll,  "  to  cast  a  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  as  if  he  did  things  by  ialves  to 
suppose  it  necessary  for  him  to  work  miracles,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  those 
Scriptures.  This,"  continues  he,  "would  be  multiplying  miracles  to  an  infinite  decree  ■ 
beside,  it  would  destroy  the  universal  truth  of  that  proposition  from  %vhich  we  cannot 
depart,  namely,  that  the  Scriptures  are  sufficiently  plain  in  all  things  7iccessary  to  salva- 
timi."  See  Mr.  Toll's  Defence  of  Di%  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  against  Mr.  Dodwell's 
Free  Answer,  ^.81,  82.  To  this  specious  objection  Mr.  Dodwell  replies,  that  on  the 
doctrine  in  dispute  between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox,  depend  the  true  notion,  as 
well  as  the  importance  and  reality  of  our  salvation  ;  that  the  doctrines,  duties,  and 
motives  of  Christianity  are  exalted  or  debased,  as  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of 
those  systems ;  that  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  meritoriousness  of  the  propitiation 
offered  by  him  must  entirely  rest ;  and  that  therefore  no  occasion  of  greater  consequence 
can  be  assigned,  on  which  a  miracle  might  be  expected.  He  adds,  that  the  disputes 
which  men  have  raised  abput  certain  doctrines,  are  no-  proof  that  these  doctrines  are 
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V.  A  new  sect,  Avhich  was  the  source  of  most  fatal  and 
The  rise  of  dcplorablc  divisions  in  the  Christian  church,  was 
Nestoiianism.  formed  by  Nestorius,  a  Syrian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, which  were  however  accompanied  with  much 
levity  and  with  intolerable  arrogance.  Before  we  enter 
into  a  particular  account  of  the  doctrine  of  this  sectary,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  by  the  decrees  of  former 
councils,  it  had  been  clearly  and  peremptorily  determined 
that  Christ  was,  at  the  same  time,  true  God  and  true  man ; 
yet  no  council  had  hitherto  decreed  any  thing  concerning 
the  manner  and  effect  of  this  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
divine  Saviour ;  nor  was  this  matter,  as  yet,  become  a 
subject  either  of  inquiry  or  dispute  among  Christians.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  ex- 
pressed themselves  differently  concerning  this  mystery. 
Some  used  such  forms  of  expression  as  seemed  to  widen 
the  difference  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man, 
and  thus  to  divide  the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  distinct 
persons.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  confound  too 
much  the  Son  of  God  with  the  son  of  man  ;  and  to  sup- 

Eose  the  nature  of  Christ  composed  of  his  divinity  and 
umanity  blended  together  into  one. 
The  heresy  of  Appollinaris  had  given  occasion  to  these 
different  ways  of  speaking.     For  he  maintained  that  the 

not  plainly  revealed  in  Scripture,  seeing  this  would  prove  that  no  truth  is  there  sufli- 
cjently  revealed,  because,  at  one  time  or  other,  they  had  been  all  disputed  ;  and  he 
observes  judiciously,  that  the  expediency  of  interposing  by  miracles,  is  what  we  are  not 
always  competent  judges  of,  since  God  only  knows  the  times,  seasons,  and  occasions,  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  alter  the  usual  course  of  nature,  in  order  to  maintain  the  truth, 
to  support  the  oppressed,  and  to  carry  on  the  great  purposes  of  his  gospel  kingdom. 
It  is  enough,  that  the  present  interposition  be  not  incredible,  to  remove  Mr.  Toll's  objec- 
tion, without  considering  its  particular  use,  and  the  unexceptionable  manner  in  which 
it  is  attested.  See  Mr.  Dodwell's  Full  and  Find  Reply  to  Mr.  Toll's  Defence,  &c.  p. 
270,  271. 

We  must  observe  here  that  this  latter  objection  and  answer  are  merely  hypothetical, 
i.  e.  they  draw  their  force  only  from  the  different  opinions,  which  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Toll  and  his  learned  antagonist  entertain  concerning  the  importance  of  the  doctrine, 
in  favour  of  which  this  pretended  miracle  is  said  to  have  been  wrought.  The  grand 
question,  whose  decision  alone  can  finish  this  controversy,  is,  whether  the  tongues  of 
these  African  confessors  were  entirely  rooted  out  or  no  ?  The  case  of  the  two  who 
remained  dumb  furnishes  a  shrewd  presumption,  that  the  cruel  operation  was  not  equally 
performed  upon  all.  The  immorality  of  these  two,  and  the  judgment  of  God,  suspending 
with  respect  to  them  the  influence  of  the  miracle,  do  not  solve  this  difliculty  entirely, 
since,  as  we  observed  above,  many  have  been  possessed  of  supernatural  gijls  without 
(traces  ;  and  Christ  tells  us  that  many  have  cast  out  devils  in  his  name,  whom  at  the  last 
day  he  will  not  acknowledge  as  his  faithful  servants. 

i  See  Ruinarti  Histor.  persequut.  Vandal,  part.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  482.  See  Bibliotheqtla 
B^lannique,  toin.  Jii.  Bartii.  p.  339,  torn.  v.  parti,  p.  171. 
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man  Christ  was  not  endowed  with  a  liuman  soul,  but  with 
the  divine  nature,  which  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
performed  its  functions  ;  and  this  doctrine  manifestly  sup- 
posed a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Messiah.  The 
Syrian  doctors,  therefore,  that  they  might  avoid  the  errors 
of  Apollinaris,  and  exclude  his  followers  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  were  careful  in  establishing  an  ac- 
curate distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  used 
such  forms  of  expression  as  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  of 
Christ's  being  composed  of  two  distinct  persons.  The 
manner  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  Alexandrians  and 
Egyptians,  had  a  different  tendency,  and  seemed  to  coun- 
tenance the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris,  and  by  a  confusion  of 
the  tiDO  natures  to  blend  them  into  one.  Nestorius,  who 
was  a  Syrian,  and  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  doc- 
tors of  his  nation,  was  a  violent  enemy  to  all  the  sects ; 
but  to  none  so  much  as  to  t-he  Apollinarian  faction,  after 
whose  ruin  he  breathed  with  an  ardent  and  inextinguish- 
able zeal.  He  therefore  discoursed  concerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  after  the  Syrian  manner,  and  command- 
ed his  disciples  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  actions 
and  perceptions^  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  those  of  the  son 
of  man.' 

VI.  The  occasion  of  this  disagreeable  controversy  was 
furnished  by  the  presbyter  Anastasius,  a  friend  of 
Nestorius.  This  presbytei",  in  a  public  discourse,  1!^' 
delivered  a.  d.  428,  declaimed  warmly  against 
the  title  of  <s>toroKoi^  or  mother  of  God,  which  was  now  more 
frequently  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  controversy 
against  the  Arians,  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  was 
a  favourite  term  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris.  He  at 
the  same  tim.e  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
was  rather  to  be  called  x^/r^Toy.os,  i.  e.  mother  of  Christ,  since 
the  Deity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die,  and  of  consequence 

ICP"  k  The  original  word  perpessio,  which  signifies  properly  avffering,  or  passion,  we 
have  here  translated,  by  the  general  term  perception,  because  suffering,  or  passion,  cannot 
be  in  any  sense  attributed  to  the  Divine  J^a'ure, 

1  The  Jesuit  Doucin  published  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1716,  .4  History  of  Jfestorianism ;  but  it 
is  such  a  history  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer,  who  was  obliged  by  his  profession, 
to  place  the  arrogant  Cyril  among  the  saints,  and  Nestorius  among  the  heretics.  The 
ancient  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Franc.  Buddseus, 
in  his  Isagoge  in  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  10S4.  The  accounts  given  of  this  dispute  by  the 
Oriental  writers,  are  collected  by  Euseb.  Renaudot,in  his  Historia  Patriarch.  Mexandrin. 
p.  103,  and  by  Jos.  Sim.  Assemannus,  in  his  Bibliotk.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p. 
67. 
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the  soil  of  man  alone  could  derive  his  birth  from  an  earth- 
ly parent.  Nestorius  applauded  these  sentiments,  and  ex- 
plained and  defended  them  in  several  discourses.""  But 
both  he  and  his  friend  Anastashis  were  keenly  opposed  by 
certain  monks  at  Constantinople,  who  maintained  that  the 
son  of  Mary  was  God  incarnate,  and  excited  the  zeal  and 
fury  of  the  populace  to  maintain  this  doctrine  against  Nes- 
torius. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  discourses  of  the  lat- 
ter were  extremely  well  received  in  many  places,  and  had 
the  majority  on  their  side.  The  Egyptian  monks  had  no 
sooner  perused  them,  than  they  were  persuaded,  by  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  they  contained,  to  embrace  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  and  accordingly  ceased  to  call  the 
Blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  God. 

VII.  The  prelate  who  ruled  the  see  of  Alexandria  at  this 

time  was  Cyril,  a  man  of  a  haughty,  turbulent, 
cvrlrred,™!  and  imperious  temper,  and  painfully  jealous  of 
mllLa  by''^*  the  rising  power  and  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
eachoiher.  Coustautinople.  As  soon  as  this  controversy 
came  to  his  knowledge,  he  censured  the  Egyptian  monks 
and  Nestorius ;  and  iinding  the  latter  little  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  his  censure,  he  proceeded  to  violent  measures,  took 
counsel  with  Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged on  his  side,  assembled  a  council  atAlexandria,  a.  d. 
430,  and  hurled  no  less  than  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head 
of  Nestorius.  The  thunderstruck  prelate  did  not  sink  un- 
der this  violent  shock ;  but  seeing  himself  unjustly  accused 
of  derogating  from  the  majesty  of  Christ,  he  retorted  the 
same  accusation  upon  his  adversary,  charged  him  with  the 
ApoUinarian  heresy,  with  confounding  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  loaded  Cyril  with  as  many  anathemas  as  he  had 
received  from  him.  This  unhappy  contest  between  two 
bishops  of  the  first  order  proceeded  rather  from  corrupt 
motives  of  jealousy  and  ambition,  than  from  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  was  the  source  of  evils 
and  calamities  without  number. 

VIII.  When  the  spirits  were  so  exasperated  onboth  sides. 
The  council  by  Tcciprocal  excommunications  and  polemic  wri- 

ofEphesus.  ti^^gg^  tj^at  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  amicable 
issue  to  this  unintelligible  controversy,  Theodosius  the 
younger  called  a  council  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431,  which  was 

m  See  Ilarduini  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  2109,     See  also  Jos,  Sim,  AssBmarmus,  Bihitoth. 

Orient.  Vofxcaii.  fpm.  iii.  pai'f.  n~  p,  1^>  ' 
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the  third  general  council  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  In 
this  council  Cyril  presided,  though  he  was  the  party  con- 
cerned, and  the  avowed  enemy  of  Nestorius  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed examining  and  determining  the  matter  in  debate  be- 
fore John  of  Antioch  and  the  other  eastern  bishops  arrived, 
Nestorius  objected  against  this  proceeding,  as  irregu- 
lar and  unjust ;  but  his  remonstrances  being  without  effect^ 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons  which  called  him 
to  appear  before  the  council.  Cyril,  on  the  other  hand, 
pushing  on  matters  with  a  lawless  violence,  Nestorius  was 
judged  without  being  heard  ;  and  during  the  absence  of  a 
great  number  of  those  bishops  who  belonged  to  the  coun- 
cil, he  was  compared  with  the  traitor  Judas,  charged  with 
blasphemy  against  the  divine  majesty,  deprived  of  his  epis- 
copal dignity,  and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  finished  his 
days."  The  transactions  of  this  council  will  appear  to  the 
candid  and  equitable  reader  in  the  most  unfavourable  light, 
as  full  of  low  artifice,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  justice, 
and  even  destitute  of  the  least  air  of  common  decenc3^ 
The  doctrine  hov/ever  that  was  established  in  it  concern- 
ing Christ,  was  that  which  has  been  always  acknowledged 
and  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  viz.  "that 
Christ  was  one  divine  person  in  whom  two  natures  were 
most  closely  and  intiiii ately  united,  butwithout  being  mix- 
ed or  confounded  together." 

IX.  Nestorius,  among  other  accusations  of  less  moment, 
was  charged  with  dividing  the  nature  of  Christ  i-he  jud?- 
into  two  distinct  persons^  and  with  having  main-  ,"he"  mpal'iull 
tained,  that  the  divine  nature  was  superadded  to  roncermX' 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  after  it  was  formed,  le'.y"""'" 
and  was  no  more  than  an  auxihary  support  of  the  man 
Christ,  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  Nestorius  denied 
this  charge  even  to  the  last,  and  solemnly  professed  his  en- 
tire disapprobation  of  this  doctrine."    Nor  indeed  was  this 

n  Those  that  desire  a  more  amp'c  account  of  this  council,  may  consult  the  Variorum 
Palrum  EpistoliC  ad  Coiiciliitiu  Ephesinum  pertinentes.  published  at  Louvain  in  the  year 
1682,  from  some  Vatican  and  other  manuscripts  by  Christian  Lupus.  Nestorius,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  in  this  council,  was  first  banished  to 
Petra  in  Arabia,  and  aftenvard  to  Oasis,  a  solitary  place  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  435.  The  accounts  given  of  his  tragical  death  by  Evagrius,  in  his 
Ecd.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  and  by  Theodorus  the  reader,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  p.  565,  are 
entirely  fabidous.  O"  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  the  time  of  Nestorius's  death  is  per- 
haps unexact ;  for  it  appears  that  Nestorius  was  at  Oasis,  when  Socrates  wrote,  that  is, 
A.  D.  439.     See  Socrul.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

o  See  Garnier's  edition  of  the  works  of  Marius  Mercator,  torn.  ii.  p.  286.  See  also 
fhe   fragments   nt  tho.«^  tetters  whkh  Nestorius  wrote  son»e  time  before  his  deatn, 
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opinion  ever  proposed  by  him  in  aiiy  of  his  writings,  but 
was  only  charged  upon  him  by  his  iniquitous  adversaries, 
as  a  consequence  drawn  from  some  incautious  and  ambi- 
guous terms  he  used,  and  particularly  from  his  refusing  to 
call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  God. ^  Hence  many, 
nay,  the  greatest  part  of  writers  both  ancient  and  modem, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  this  matter,  have  positively 
concluded  that  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  and  of  the  coun- 
cil which  condemned  them,  were  the  same  in  effect ;  that 
their  difference  was  in  words  only,  and  that  the  whole  blame 
of  this  unhappy  controversy  was  to  be  charged  upon  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  Cyril,  and'his  aversion  to  Nestorius.'' 

This  judgment  may  be  just  upon  the  whole  ;  but  it  is 
however  true,  that  Nestorius  committed  two  faults  in  the 
course  of  this  controversy.  The  first  was  his  giving  offence 
to  many  Christians  b}^  abrogating  a  trite  and  innocent 
term ;'"  and  the  second,  his  presumptuously  attempting  to 
explain,  by  uncouth  comparisons  and  improper  expres- 
sions, a  mystery  which  infinitely  surpasses  the  extent  of 
our  imperfect  reason.  If  to  these  defects  we  add  the  des- 
potic spirit  and  the  excessive  warmth  of  this  persecuted 
prelate,  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  who  is  most  to  be 
blamed,  as  the  principal  fomentor  of  this  violent  contest, 
Cyril  or  Nestorius.' 

which  arc  to  be  found  in  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Oriental.    Vatican,  torn.  il.  p. 
40,41. 

ICT'  P  It  >s  remarkable,  that  Cyril  would  not  hear  the  explanations  which  Nestorius 
offered  to  give  of  his  doctrine.  Nay,  the  latter  oflercd  to  grant  the  title  ot  Mother  of 
God  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  provided  that  nothing  else  was  thereby  meant,  but  that  the  man 
born  of  her  was  united  to  the  Divinity.     See  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

q  Luther  was  the  first  of  the  modern  writers  who  thought  thus.  And  he  inveighed 
against  Cyril,-  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  in  his  book  De  conciliis,  torn.  viii.  opp,  Altenb. 
p.  265,  266,  273.  See  also  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  articles  Nestorius  and  Rodor). 
Christ.  August.  Salig,  De  Eutyckianismo  ante  Eutychen,  p.  200.  Otto  Frid.  Schutzius, 
De  vita  Chytrcei,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxix.  p.  190,  191.  Jo.  Voigt.  Biblioth.  Histories  Haresiolo- 
^icce,  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  457.  Paul.  Ernest.  Jablonsky,  Exerc.  de  J^estorianismo,  puh- 
lished  at  Berlin,  a.  d.  1720.  Thesaur.  Epistoloc.  Croziamis,  torn.  i.  p.  184,  torn.  iii.  p. 
175.  La  Vic  de  la  Croze,  par  Jordin,  p.  231,  and  many  others.  As  to  the  faults  that 
have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Nestorius,  they  are  collected  by  Asseman.  iu  his  Biblioth^ 
Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  partii.  p.  210. 

itCP  r  The  title  of  Mother  of  God,  applied  to  the  Virgin.  Mary,  is  not  perhaps  so 
innocent  as  Dr.  Mosheim  takes  it  to  be.  To  the  judicious  and  learned  it  can  present  no 
idea  at  all,  and  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may  present  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous 
notions.  The  invention  and  use  of  such  mysterious  terms  as  have  no  place  in  Scripture, 
are  undoubtedly  pernicious  to  true  religion. 

ICJ^  s  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  deciding  this  question.  Nestorius,  though  pos- 
sessed of  an  arrogant  and  persecuting  spirit  in  general,  yet  does  not  seem  to  deserve,  in 
this  particular  case,  the  reproaches  that  are  due  to  Cyril.  Anastasius,  and  not  Nesto- 
rius, was  the  first  who  kindled  the  flame  ;  and  Nestorius  was  the  suffering  and  persecuted 
party  from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  to  his  death.  His  offers  of  accommodation 
were  refused  ;  his  explanations  were  not  read  ;  his  submission  was  rejected,  and  be  was 

ndemned  unheard- 
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X.  The  council  of  Ephesus,  instead  of  healing  these  di~ 
visions,  did  but  inflame  them  more  and  more,  and 
almost  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoring  concord  of''?.^!"- 
and  tranquillity  in  the  church.  John  of  Antioch  c';"„"iroVE! 
and  the  other  eastern  bishops,  for  whose  arrival  ''''*"'"'• 
Cyril  had  refused  to  wait,  met  at  Ephesus,  and  pronounced 
against  him  and  Memnon,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was 
his  creature,  as  severe  a  sentence  as  they  had  thundered 
against  Nestorius.  Hence  arose  a  new  and  obstinate  dis- 
sension between  Cyril  and  the  orientals,  with  John  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  at  their  head.  This  flame  was  indeed 
somewhat  abated,  a.  d.  433,  after  Cyril  had  received  the 
articles  of  faith  drawn  up  by  John,  and  abandoned  certain 
phrases  and  expressions  of  which  the  litigious  might  make 
a  pernicious  use.  But  the  commotions  which  arose  from 
this  fatal  controversy  were  more  durable  in  the  east.'  No- 
thing could  oppose  the  progress  of  Nestorianism  in  those 
parts.  The  discipline  and  friends  of  the  persecuted  pre- 
late carried  his  doctrine  through  all  the  oriental  provinces, 
and  erected  every  where  congregations  which  professed 
an  invincible  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus.  The  Persians,  among  others,  opposed  Cyril  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  maintained  that  Nestorius  had 
been  unjustly  condemned  at  Ephesus,  and  charged  Cyril 
with  removing  that  distinction  which  subsists  between  the 
two  natures  in  Christ.  But  nothing  tended  so  much  to  pro- 
pagate with  rapidity  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  as  its  be- 
mg  received  in  the  famous  school  which  had  for  a  long  time 
flourished  at  Edessa.  For  the  doctors  of  this  renowned 
academy  not  only  instructed  the  youth  in  the  Nestorian 
tenets,  but  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syrian  Ian- 

fuage  the  books  of  Nestorius,  of  his  master  Theodorus  of 
lopsuestia,  and  the  writings  also  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
and  spread  them  abroad  throughout  Assyria  and  Persia." 

XI.  Of  all  the  promoters  of  the  Nestorian  cause,  there 
was  none  to  whom  it  has  such  weighty  obligations 

as  to  the  famous  Barsumas,  who  was  ejected  out  SiI^^FfT- 
of  his  place  in  the  school  of  Edessa,  and  created  "ol-in,'!'!^'^'' 

t  See  Christ.  Aug.  Salig,  D«  Eutychimiismo  ante  Eutychen,  p.  243. 

u  See  Jos.  Simon.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  tom.  i.  p.  3j1,  Ioit). 
iii.  part  ii.  p.  69.  This  learned  author  may  be  advantageous!}^  used  to  correct  what 
Eusebius  Renaud.  has  said,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Liturgia:  Onentales,  p.  99,  con- 
cerning the  first  rise  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine  in  the  eastern  province  f*ee  nlso  th*" 
Err.kv.nstir.al  Historti  of  Theodorus  the  reader,  hook  ii.  r.  MS. 
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bishop  of  Nisibis,  a.  d.  435.  This  zealous  prelate  laboured 
with  incredible  assiduity  and  dexterity,  from  the  year  440 
to  485,  to  procure  for  the  Nestorians,  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Persia ;  and  he  was  vigorously  seconded 
in  this  undertaking  by  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardascira.  So 
remarkable  was  the  success  which  crowned  the  labours  of 
Barsumas,  that  his  fame  extended  throughout  the  east ; 
and  the  Nestorians  which  still  remain  in  Chaldsea,  Persia, 
Assyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him  alone, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  their  parent  and  founder.  This 
indefatigable  ecclesiastic  not  only  persuaded  Pherozes, 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  expel  out  of  his  dominions  such 
Christians  as  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
10  admit  the  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  he  even  en- 
gaged him  to  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  principal 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia,  the  see  of  Seleu- 
cia,  which  the  patriarch  or  catholic  of  the  Nestorians  has 
always  filled,  even  down  to  our  time."^  The  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  Barsumas  did  not  end  here  ;  he  erected  a  famous 
school  at  Nisibis,  from  whence  issued  those  Nestorian 
doctors,  who,  in  this  and  the  following  century,  spread 
abroad  their  tenets  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartary,  and  China.'' 

XII.  The  Nestorians,  before  their  affairs  were  thus  hap- 
The divisions  pily  scttlcd,  had  been  divided  among  themselves 
riansMase"  with  Tcspect  to  the  method  of  explaining  their  doc- 
trine. Some  maintained  that  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
natures  were  united  in  Christ,  was  absolutely  unknown ; 
others,  that  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  man 
Jesus  was  only  a  union  of  will,  operation,  and  dignity,^ 
This  dissension,  however,  entirely  ceased  when  the  Nesto- 
rians were  gathered  together  into  one  religious  community, 
and  lived  in  tranquillity  under  their  own  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment and  laws.  Their  doctrine,  as  it  was  then  deter- 
mined in  several  councils  assembled  at  Seleucia,  amounts 

i\^Zj^  w  The  bishop  of  Seleucia  was,  by  the  twenty-third  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  honoured  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,  and  among  others  with  the  title  of 
catholic.  He  was  invested  with  the  power  of  ordaining  archbishops,  a  privilege  which 
belonged  to  the  patriarchs  alone,  exalted  above  all  the  Grecian  bishops,  honoured  as  a 
patriarch,  and  in  the  oecumenical  ^councils  was  the  sixth  in  rank  after  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  See  Acta  Concilii  Jficccni  Arab.  Alphons.  Pisan.  lib.  iii.  can.  xxiii. 
xsxiv. 

X  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  OrientaL 
demerit.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  77. 

y  Leontius  Byzant.  adversus  J^estorian.  et  Eiitychian.  p.  537,  torn.  i.  Lection,  Jlntiqvtar, 
Henr.  Canisii,  Jac.  Basna^.  Prolegomen.  ad  Canisiium,  torn.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  19. 
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to  what  follows:  "that  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there 
were  two  persons  or  vTro^ccTUi ;  of  which  the  one  was  divine, 
even  the  eiemiA  ivord  ;  and  the  other,  which  was  human^ 
was  the  man  Jesus  ;  that  these  two  persons  had  only  one 
aspect ;'  that  the  union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
son  of  man  was  formed  in  the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  con- 
ception, and  was  never  to  be  dissolved ;  that  it  was  not, 
however,  a  union  of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  of  will 
and  affection ;  that  Christ  was  therefore  to  be  carefully- 
distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his  temple ; 
and  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ,  and 
not  the  mother  of  GodJ^ 

The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  hold  Nestorius  in  the  high- 
est veneration,  as  a  man  of  singular  and  eminent  sanctity, 
and  worthy  to  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance  ;  but  they 
maintain  at  the  same  time,  that  the  doctrine  he  taught  was 
much  older  than  himself,  and  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  Nestorians.  And 
indeed,  if  we  examine  the  matter  attentively,  we  shall  find 
that  Barsumas  and  his  followers,  instead  of  teaching  their 
disciples  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  rather  polish- 
ed and  improved  his  uncouth  system  to  their  own  taste,  and 
added  to  it  several  tenets  of  which  the  good  man  never 
dreamt. 

XIII.  A  violent  aversion  to  the  Nestorian  errors  led  many 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  This  was  the  case  Ti,e  Emy- 
with  the  famous  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  certain  con-  •^''«'»" '^'='- 
vent  of  monks  at  Constantinople,  and  founder  of  a  sect 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Nestorius,  yet 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church, 
by  the  pestilential  discords  and  animosities  it  produced. 
The  opinions  of  this  new  faction  shot  like  lightning  through 
the  east ;  and  it  acquired  such  strength  in  its  progress,  as 
to  create  much  uneasiness  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Nesto- 
rians, whose  most  vigorous  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  splendour, 
Eutyches  began  these  troubles,  a.  d.  448,  when  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years  ;  and  to  exert  his  utmost  force  and  ve- 

(EFj  z  This  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  translating  the  word  barsopa,  which  was  the  term 
used  by  Nestorias,  and  which  the  Greeks  render  by  the  term  •nrpoa-anroi.  The  word  person 
would  have  done  better  in  this  unintelligible  phrase,  had  it  not  been  used  immediately 
before  in  a  idifferent  sense  from  that  which  Nestorius  would  convey  by  the  obscure 
term  aspect. 
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Iiemence  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Nestorian  doc- 
trine, he  expressed  his  sentiments  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  in  the  very  terms  which  the  Egyptians  made  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  taught,  that  in  Christ  there  was 
but  one  7iature,  viz.  that  of  the  incarnate  word"  Hence  he 
was  thought  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  human  nature  in 
Christ,  and  was  accused  of  this  by  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum, 
in  the  council  that  was  assembled  by  Flavianus  at  Constan- 
tinople, probably  this  same  year.  By  a  decree  of  this 
council  he  was  ordered  to  renounce  the  above-mentioned 
opinion,  which  he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  and  was  on 
this  account  excommunicated  and  deposed ;  little  disposed, 
however,  to  acquiesce  in  this  sentence,  he  appealed  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  council. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  emperor  Theo- 
Ti.e council,  dosius  asscmblcd  an  ecumenical  cotmcil  at  Ephe- 
^Medconvtn.  sus,  A.  D.  449,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
to  Lauon-^m.  Dfoscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  successor 
of  Cyril,  the  faithful  imitator  of  his  arrogance  and  fury, 
and  a  declared  enemy  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Accordingly,  by  the  influence  and  caballing  of  this  turbu- 
lent man,  matters  were  carried  on  in  this  council  with  the 
same  want  of  equity  and  decency  that  had  dishonoured  a 
former  Ephesian  council,  and  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cyril  against  Nestorius.  For  Dioscorus,  in  whose 
church  a  doctrine  almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  Euty- 
chians  was  constantly  taught,  confounded  matters  with 
such  artifice  and  dexterity,  that  the  doctrine  of  one  incar- 
nate nature  triumphed,  and  Eutyches  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  error  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 
Flavianus,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  by  the  order  of  this  un- 
righteous council,  publicly  scourged  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  and  banished  to  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where 
soon  after  he  ended  his  days.''    The  Greeks  called  this 

a  That  Cyri!  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  and  appealed,  for  his  justification  iu 
so  doing,  to  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  is  evident  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion. But  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  this  manner  of  expression  was  adopted  by  Atha- 
nasius, since  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  book  in  which  it  is  found,  has  been  falsely 
attributed  to  him.  See  Mich,  le  Quien,  Dissert,  ii.  in  Damasenum,  p.  31.  Christ.  Aug.  Salig, 
De  Eutycldanismo  ante  Eutichen,  p.  112.  It  appears,  by  what  we  read  in  the  Biblioth, 
Oriental,  &c.  of  Asseman.  torn.  i.  p.  219,  that  the  Syrians  expressed  themselves  in  this 
manner  before  Eutyches,  though  without  designing  thereby  to  broach  any  new  doctrine, 
but  rather  without  %vell  knowing  what  they  said.  We  stand  yet  in  need  of  a  soliH  and 
accurate  history  of  the  Eutychian  troubles  ;  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  learned 
Salig  upon  that  subject. 

b  Sec  the  Concilia  Jo.  Harduini,  torn.  i.  p.  82.  Liberati  Breviarium,  cap.  xii.  p.  76. 
Leonis  M.  Epist.  xcii».  p.  625.  Nicephori  Hist.  Eccksiast.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  Ixvii.  p. 
55D.  &c,. 
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Ephesian  council,  a  band,  or  assembly  of  robbers,  <rvvohv 
ivrrptKi,?,  to  signify  that  every  thing  v.  as  carried  in  it  by 
fraud  or  violence.''  And  many  councils  indeed,  both  in 
this  and  the  following  ages,  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
same  dishonourable  appellation. 

XV.  The  face  of  affairs  soon  changed,  and  assumed  an 
aspect  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  party  whom  the  Ti,e  council 
Ephesian  council  had  rendered  triumphant.  Flavi-  »f^'"»'^«'i""- 
anus  and  his  followers  not  only  engaged  Leo  the  Great,  bish- 
op of  Rome,  in  their  interests,  for  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the 
ordinary  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  conquered  party  in  this 
centmy,  but  also  remonstrated  to  the  emperor,  that  a  matter 
of  such  an  arduous  and  important  nature  required,  in  or- 
der to  its  decision,  a  council  composed  out  of  the  church " 
universal.  Leo  seconded  this  latter  request,  demanded  of 
Theodosius  a  general  council,  which  no  entreaties  could 
persuade  this  emperor  to  grant.  Upon  his  death,  however, 
nis  successor  Marcian  consented  to  Leo's  demand,  and 
called,  in  the  year  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,''  which 
is  reckoned  the  fourih  gejieral  or  mcumenical  council.  The 
legates  of  Leo,  who,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Flavianus, 
had  already  condemwed  the  Eutychian  doctrine,  presided  in 
this  grand  and  crowded  assembly.  Dioscorus  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  into  Paphlagonia,  the 
acts  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  were  annulled,  the  epistle 
of  Leo  received  as  a  rule  of  faith  f  Eutyches,  who  had 
been  already  sent  into  banishment,  and  deprived  of  his 
sacerdotal  dignity  by  the  emperor,  was  now  condemned, 
though  absent ;  and  the  following  doctrine,  which  is  at 
tliis  time  almost  generally  received,  was  inculcated  upon 
Christians  as  the  object  of  faith,  viz.  "  that  in  Christ  two 

1^3^  c  Though  Flavianus  died  isoon  after  the  council  of  Ephesus  of  the  bruises  he  had 
received  from  Dioscorus,  and  the  other  bishops  of  his  ptfrty  in  that  horrid  assembly, 
yet  before  his  death,  he  had  appealed  to  Leo  ;  and  this  appeal,  pursued  by  Leo,  occa- 
sioHCd  the  council,  in  which  Eutyches  was  condemned,  and  the  bloody  Dioscorus  de- 
p.osed. 

IC?'  d  This  council  was,  by  the  emperor's  summons,  fa-st  assembled  at  Nice,  but  af- 
terward removed  to  Chalcedon  ;  that  the  emperor,  who,  on  account  of  the  irruption  of 
the  Huns  into  Il'.yricum,  was  unwilling  to  go  far  from  Constantinople,  might  assist  at 
it  in  person. 

ICJ^  e  This  was  the  letter  which  Leo  had  written  to  Flavianus,  after  having  'befin 
informed  by  him  of  what  had  passed  in  the  council  of  Constantinople.  In  this  .epistle 
Leo  approves  of  the  decisions  of  that  council,  declares  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches  hereti- 
cal and  impious,  explains,  with  great  appearance  of  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  catho- 
lic church  upon  this  perplexed  subject ;  so  that  this  letter  was  esteemed  a  masterpiece 
both  of  logic  and  eloquentf,  arid  wa?  constantly  read,  cim'in.g  the  AivtvU  in  (he  wcst^.m 
fhurches. 

'X>I..    T.  19 
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distinct  persons  were  united  in  one  person,  and  that  with- 
out any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion." 

XVI.  The  remedy  apphed  by  this  council,  to  heal  the 
Warm  con-  wouuds  of  R  torii  aod  divldcd  churcli,  proved  re- 
I'hfcouSf  ally  worse  than  the  disease.  For  a  great  number 
ohaicedon.  q|*  oriental  and  Egyptian  doctors,  though  of  vari- 
ous characters  and  different  opinions  in  other  respects, 
united  in  o})posing,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo,  which  it  had 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  were  unanimous  in  maintain- 
ing a  unity  of  nature,  as  well  as  oi person,  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  arose  deplorable  discords  and  civil  wars,  whose 
fury  and  barbarity  were  carried  to  the  most  excessive  and 
incredible  lengths.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
cian,  the  populace  assembled  tumultuously  in  Egypt,  mas- 
cacred  Proterius,  the  successor  of  Dioscorus,  and  substi- 
tuted in  his  place  Timotheus  iElurus,  who  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  one  incarnate  nature 
ill  Christ.  This  latter  indeed  was  deposed  and  banished 
by  the  emperor  Leo ;  but  upon  his  death,  was  restored  by 
Basilicus  both  to  his  liberty  and  episcopal  dignity.  After 
the  death  of  ^Elurus,  the  defenders  of  tne  council  of  Chal- 
cedon chose  in  his  place  Timotheus,  surnamed  Salophacio- 
lus,  while  the  partisans  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  the 
one  nature,  elected  schismatically  Peter  Moggus  to  the 
same  dignity.  An  edict  of  the  emperor  Zeno  obhged  the 
latter  to  yield.  The  triumph  however  of  the  Chalcedonians, 
on  this  occasion,  v/as  but  transitory ;  for  upon  the  death 
of  Timotheus,  John  Talaia,  whom  they  had  chosen  in  his 
place,  was  removed  by  the  same  emperor  ;*^  and  Moggus, 
or  Mongus,  by  an  imperial  edict,  and  the  favour  of  Aca- 
cius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was,  in  the  year  482,  raised 
to  the  see  of  Alexandria. 

XVII.  The  abbot  Barsumas,  whom  the  reader  must  be 
Contests  in  careful  not  to  confound  with  Barsumas  of  Nisibis, 
Kenr".''     the  famous  promoter  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines, 
having  been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,^ brought  the  Eutychian  opinions  into  Syria,  and  by 

f'See  Liberati  Brevitirium,  cap.  xvi.  xvii.  xvViu  Evagr.  Hisi.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  Hi.  Lequien,  Oricjis  Cliristianus,  toin.  ii.  p.  410. 

iCF*g  The  Barsumas,  here  mentioned,  was  lie  who  assisted  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
Dioscorus,  and  the  soldiers,  in  beating  Flavianus  to  death  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
arid  to  shun  whose  fury,  the  orthodox  bishops  were  forced  to  crt^cri  into  Iioles,  and  hirJe 
^■♦iPinpelvesiHidRi' henehcs.  ill  that  pious' fi.>s<;mih!tj. 
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the  ministry  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  spread  them  among  the 
Armenians  about  the  year  460.  This  doctrine,  however, 
as  it  was  commonly  explained,  had  something  so  harsh  and 
shocking  in  it,  that  the  Syrians  were  easily  engaged  to 
abandon  it  by  the  exhortations  of  Xenaias,  otherwise  call- 
ed Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  famous  Pe- 
ter Fullo.  These  doctors  rejected  the  opinion  attributed 
to  Eutyches,  that  the  human  ?tature  of  Christ  was  absorbed 
by  the  divine,''  and  modified  matters  so  as  to  form  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis  ;  "  that  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one 
nature,  which,  notwithstanding  its  tmity,  was  double  and 
compounded. ''"'  This  notion  was  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  than  the  Eutychian 
doctrine,  and  was  therefore  steadfastly  opposed  by  those 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  that  council. 

XVIII.  Peter,  surnamed  Fuilo,  from  the  trade  of  a  fuller, 
which  he  exercised  in  his  monastic  state,  had  The  troubles 
usurped  the  see  of  Antioch,  and  after  having  been  p/ter  a.e'nii 
several  times  deposed  and  condemned  on  ac-  '" 
count  of  the  bitterness  of  his  opposition  to  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  was  fixed  in  it  at  last,  a.  d.  482,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  favour  of  Acacius,  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople.''  This  troublesome  and  conten- 
tious man  excited  new  discords  in  the  church,  and  seemed 
ambitious  of  forming  a  new  sect  under  the  name  of  Theo- 
paschites;'  for  to  the  words,  O  God  most  holy,  &c.  in 
the  famous  hymn  which  the  Greeks  called  Trisagium, 
he  ordered  the  following  phrase  to  be  added  in  the  eastern 
churches,  who  hast  suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross.  His 
design  in  this  was  manifestly  to  raise  a  new  sect,  and  also 
to  fix  more  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  doctrine 
of  o?ie  nature  in  Christ,  to  which  he  was  zealously  attach- 
ed. His  adversaries,  and  especially  Fehx  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, interpreted  thi:5  addition  to  the  h^'^mn  above  mentioned 

iCPh  Eutyches  never  affirmed  wliat  is  here  attributed  to  him  ;  he  maintained  simply, 
that  the  two  natures,  which  existed  in  Christ  before  his  incarnation,  became  one  after 
it,  by  the  hyposlatical  union.  This  miserable  dispute  about  words  was  nourished  by  the 
contending  parties  having  no  clear  ideas  of  the  terms  person  and  nature  ;  as  also  by  an 
invincible  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

i  Jos.  Sim.  Asseracinni  Eibliolh.  Orient.  Vat.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 10.  See  also  the  Disserta- 
tion of  this  author,  De  Monophysitis,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

k  Valesii  Dissertatio  de  Pet.  Fullone,  et  de  Sijnodis  adversus  eiim  colleclis,  which  is  added 
io  the  third  volume  of  the  Scriptor.  Hist.  Ecclesiast,  p.  173.  r 

fCPlThis  word  expresses  the  enormous  error  of  tho?e  fanat-fc  doctor.?,  who  imagined 
that  the  godhead  suffered  in  and  with  Christ. 
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in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  charged  him  with  main- 
taining that  all  the  three  persons  of  the  godhead  were  cru- 
cified ;  and  iience  those  who  appro^  ed  of  his  addition  were 
called  Theopaschites.  The  consequence  of  this  dispute 
was,  that  the  western  Christians  rejected  the  addition  in- 
serted by  Fullo,  which  they  judged  relative  to  the  whole 
trinity ;  while  the  orientals  used  it  constantly  after  this 
period,  and  that  without  giving  the  least  offence,  because 
they  applied  it  to  Christ  alone.'"" 

XIX.  To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  which  had  pro- 
Trtpjenrticon  duccd  thc  most  unhappy  divisions  both  in  church 
ofzeno.  g^jj^  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  by  the  advice  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  published,  a.  d.  482, 
the  famous  henoticon,  or  decree  ofunion^  which  was  design- 
ed to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  This  decree  repeat- 
ed and  connrmed  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon, 
against  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians,  without 
making  any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don." For  Acacius  had  persuaded  the  iemperor,  that  the 
present  opposition  was  not  carried  on  against  the  decrees 
that  had  .passed  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  against 
the  council  itself;  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  an  en- 
tire silence  was  undoubtedly  prudent  in  a  proposal  which, 
instead  of  reviving,  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
putes, and  to  reconcile  the  most  jarring  principles. 

In  the  mean  time  Mongiis  and  Fuilo,  who  filled  the  sees 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  headed  the  sect  of  the 
Monophysites,"  subscribed  this  decree  of  immi,  which 
was  also  approved  by  Acacius  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
ail  those  of  the  two  contending  parties  who  were  at  all  re- 
markable for  their  candour  and  moderation.  But  there 
were  on  ail  sides  violent  and  obstinate  bigots  who  opposed 
with  vigour  these  pacific  measures,  and  complained  of  the 
henoticon  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  authox'ity  of  the 
most  holy  council  of  Chalcedon.^'  Hence  arose  new  con- 
tests, and  new  divisions,  not  less  deplorable  than  those 
which  the  decree  of  union  was  designed  to  suppress. 

m  See  Norris,  Lvfi-  tfe  imo  ex  Trinilate  came  passe,  torn.  iii.  cpp.  Diss.  i.  cap.  iii.  }j. 
782.  Assemanui  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  518,  torn.  ii.  p.  36,  ISO. 

n  Evagrjus,  HisL  EccJ.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  Liberati  Brevim-ium  Hist.  cap.  xviii. 

|C3^  o  This  word  expresses  the  doetrinc  of  those  who  believed,  that  in  Christ  thcrt" 
was  but  one  nature,  and  is,  in  most  respects,  the  same  with  the  term  Entiichimis. 

p  See  Ffrcurcdns  H'PvmJan-.     Df/fws  l-rium  CapUvjcrr.  lib..  ■xiV.  cap.  iv. 
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XX.  A  considerable  body  of  the  Monophysites,  or  Eiity- 
chiaiis,  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Mongus,  who  r,,K!u<r3  new 
had  subscribed  the  decree,  as  highly  criminal,  and  a?;^^n!I'„,e 
consequently  formed  themselves  into  a  new  fac-  '^'"y'^'"^"»- 
tion,  under  the  title  of  acephali,  i.  e*  headless,  because,  by 
the  submission  of  Mongus,  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
chief.  This  sect  was  afterward  divided  into  three  others, 
who  were  called  Anthropomorphites,  Barsanuphites,  and 
Esaianists ;  and  these  again,  in  the  following  century,  were 
the  unhappy  occasion  of  new  factions,  of  which  the  ancient 
writers  make  frequent  mention."  It  is  however  necessary 
to  observe  here,  for  the  information  of  those  whose  curio- 
sity interests  them  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  that  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  Eutychian  sect  are  not  to  be  adopted  with 
too  much  facihty.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  fictitious; 
others  are  characterized  by  a  nominal,  and  not  by  a  real 
difference;  the  division  is  in  ivords,  and  not  in  things; 
while  a  third  sort  are  distinguished,  not  by  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  but  by  certain  rites  and  institutions  ;  and  matters 
of  a  merely  circumstantial  nature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  these 
numerous  branches  of  the  Eutychian  faction  did  not  flou- 
rish long  ;  they  declined  gradually  in  the  following  century ; 
and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  famous  Baradaeus  con- 
tributed principally  to  their  total  extinction,  by  the  union 
he  established  among  the  members  of  that  sect. 

XXI.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Felix  11.  having  assembled  an 
Italian  council,  composed  of  sixty-seven  bishops, 
condemned,  deposed,  and  cut  off  from  the  com-  „n.,tff\he"' 
munion  of  the  church,  Acacius,  bishop  of  Con-  fhe"co"ncr/of 
stantinople,  as  a  perfidious  enemy  to  the  truth.  *^''^'='"'""- 
Several  articles  were  alleged  against  Acacius,  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  the  severity  of  this  sentence  ;  such  as  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Monophysites,  and  their  leaders  Mongus  and 
Fullo,  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  other  accusations  of  a  like  nature.    But  the 
true  reasons  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  irreconcilable 
hatred  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  indulged  againsfAcacius, 
were  his  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  bf  Rome, 

q  Evagr.  Hist.  EficZ.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  Leontius  Bj'zant.  De  scctis,  torn.  i.  Lection^ 
.9nliq.  Canisii,  p.  537.  Timoth.  in  Cotelerii  JMomiinent.  Ecclesiw  Grxcce,  torn.  iii.  r». 
409. 

r  These  sects  are  enumerated  by  Basnage,  in  his  Prolcgom.  ad  Hen.  Ganisii  Lectio». 
.Jntlqiu  cap.  iii.  and  by  Asseman.  in  his  DisserfiUio  de  Mimopkysitts,  p.  7. 
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his  opposing  it  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  * 
and  his  ambitious  efforts  to  enlarge  beyond  all  bounds  the 
authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Constantinople. 
The  Greeks,  however,  defended  the  character  and  memory 
of  their  bishop  against  all  the  aspersions  which  were  cast 
upon  him  by  the  Romans.  Hence  arose  a  new  schism, 
and  new  contests,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  vio- 
lence until  the  following  century,  when  the  obstinacy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Latins  triumphed  over  the  opposition 
of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  brought  about  an  agreement, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  names  of  Acacius  and  Fullo 
were  struck  out  of  the  diptychs,  or  sacred  registers,  and 
thus  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.' 

XXII.  These  deplorable  dissensions  and  contests  had  for 
Tbe  doctrines  thclr  objcct  a  mattcr  of  the  smallest  importance. 
Md^"ihf  Mo-  Eutyches  was  generally  supposed  to  have  main- 
uopbysius.  tained  "that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  ab- 
sorbed the  human^  and  that  consequently  in  him  there  was 
but  one  nature,  viz.  the  divi?ie;"  but  the  truth  of  this  suppo- 
sition is  as  yet  destitute  of  sufficient  evidence.  However 
that  may  have  been,  this  opinion,  as  also  Eutyches,  its  pre- 
tended author,  were  rejected  and  condemned  by  those  who 
opposed  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  principally  indeed 
by  Xenaias  and  Fullo,  who  are  therefore  improperly  called 
Eutychians,  and  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  the  Monophy- 
sites.  They  who  assumed  this  latter  title  held,  "that  the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
form  only  o?ie  nature,  yet  without  any  change,  confusion,  or 
mixture  of  the  two  natures  ;"  and  that  this  caution  might 
be  carefully  observed,  and  their  meaning  be  well  un- 

iCT"  s  This  again  is  one  of  the  periods  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  we  find  a 
multitude  of  events,  which  are  so  many  proofs  how  far  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  from  being  universally  acknowledged.  Pope  Felix  II.  deposes  and  excom-^ 
munieates  Acacius  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  not  only  receives  this  sentence 
with  contempt,  but  in  his  turn,  anathematizes  and  excommunicates  the  pope,  and  orders 
his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  diptychs.  This  conduct  of  Acacius  is  approved  by  the 
emperor,  tee  church  of  Constantinople,  by  almost  all  the  eastern  bishops,  nay,  by  even 
Andreas  of  Thessalonica,  M'ho  was  at  Jthat  time  the  pope's  vicar  for  East  lllyricum, 
•This  was  the  iccasion  of  that  general  schism,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  betvieen  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  It  is  here  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  eastern  bishops  did  not  adhere  to  the  cause  of  Acacius  from  any  other  prin- 
ciple, as  appears  from  the  most  authentic  records  of  those  times,  than  a  persuasion  of 
the  illegality  of  his  excommunication  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  in  their  judgment, 
had  not  a  right  to  depose  the  first  bishop  of  the  east,  without  the  consent  of  a  ge- 
neral council. 

t  Hen.  Valesius,  Dissert,  de  synodis  Roman,  in  quibus  damnalusist  Acacius,  ad  calcem, 
tom.  iii-  Scriptor.  Eccl.  p.  179.  Basnagc,  Histoire  de  VEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  301,  380,  381. 
Bayle's  Dictionary  in  English,  at  the  article  Acacius.  David  Blondel,  De  la  Primaiite 
dans  PE^Hse  p.  279.    ,Mcta  sanctorum,  tom.  jii.  Februar.  p.  502. 
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stood,  they  fi'equently  expressed  themselves  thus,  "in 
Christ  there  is  one  nature  ;  but  that  nature  is  twofold  and 
compounded.""  They  disowned  all  relation  and  attach- 
ment to  Eutyches;  but  regarded  with  the  highest  venera- 
tion, Dioscorus,  Barsumas,  Xenaias,  and  Fuiio,  as  the 
pillars  of  their  sect ;  and  rejected  not  only  the  epistle  of 
Leo,  but  also  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
opinion  of  the  Monophysites,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  here  dehvered,  does  not  seem  to  differ  in 
reahty,  but  only  in  the  manner  of  expression,  from  that 
which  was  estabUshed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon."^  But 
if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  metaphysical  arguments  and 
subtilties  which  the  former  employed  to  confirm  their  doc- 
trine," we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  thmk  that  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Monophysites  and  Chalcedonians 
is  not  merely  a  dispute  about  words. 

XXIII.  A  new  controversy  arose  in  the  church  during  this 
century,  and  its  pestilential  effects  extended  them-  xhePeiagian 
selves  through  the  following  ages.  The  authors  '^"«''«""v- 
of  it  were  Pelagius  and  C3elestius,^both  monks  ;  the  former 
a  Briton,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Ireland ;''  they  Hved  at 
Rouie  in  the  greatest  reputation,  and  were  universally  es- 
teemed on  account  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue.'' 
These  monks  looked  upon  the  doctrines  whichwere  com- 
monly received,  '■'•concerning  the  original  corriipiion  of 
human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten 

u  See  the  passages  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  Monophysites  by  the  most  learned, 
and  frequently  impartial  Asseman.  in  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  p.  25,  26,  29, 
34,  117,  133,  135,  277,  297,  &c. 

w  Many  learned  men  treat  this  controversy  as  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  Gregory 
Abulpharaius, himself  a  Monpphysite,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  sect, declares  this  as  his 
opinion.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  291.  Add  to  this  the  Bihlioik. 
lialique,  torn.  xvii.  p.  285.  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisms  des  Indes,  p.  23,  and  HiS' 
tolre  du  Christianisme  iTElhlope,  p.  14.  Assemann,  though  a  Roman  by  birth^and  by  I'eli- 
gion,  seems  in  a  good  measure,  to  have  adopted  the  same  way  of  thinking,  as  appears  by 
p.  297,  of  the  tome  quoted  above. 

X.  Sec  the  subtile  argumentation  of  Abulpharaius,  in  the  Biblioth.  Orient,  of  Asseman. 
torn.  ii.  p.  288. 

Hj"  y  Nothing  very  certain  can  be  advanced  with  respect  to  the  native  country  of  Cae- 
lestius,  which  some  say  was  Scotland,  and  others  Campania  in  Italy.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  descended  of  an  illustrious  family;  and  that  after  having  applied  himself 
lo  the  study  of  the  law  for  some  time,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life.     See  GennaJ.  De  Script.  Ecc.lesiasl.  cap.  xliv. 

0°  z  The  learned  and  furious  Jerome,  who  never  once  thought  of  doing  common  jus- 
lice  to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  accused  Pelagius  of 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  after  he  had  heard  of  his  errors,  though  he  had  admired  him 
before  for  his  exemplary  virtue.  Augustin,  more  candid  and  honest,  bears  impartial  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  ;  and  even  while  he  writes  against  this  heretic,  acknowledges  that  he 
had  made  great  progress  in  virtue  and  piety,  that  his  life  was  ohaste  uud  his  manner.^ 
blameless  :  and  this  indeed  is  the  truth  of  the  motter.  • 
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ike  understanding,  and  purify  the  heart,  as  prejudicial  to  the 
progress  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  tending  to  lull  mankind 
in  a  presumptuous  and  fatal  security.  They  maintained 
that  these  doctrines  were  as -false  as  they  were  pernicious; 
that  the  sins  oi^oarjlrst  parents  were  imputed  to  them  alone, 
and  not  to  their  posterity ;  that  we  derive  no  corruption 
(rom  their  fall,  but  are  born  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  Adam 
came  out  of  the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator ;  that  mankind 
therefore  are  capable  of  repentance  and  amendment; 
and  of  arriving  to  the  highest  degrees  of  piety  and  virtue 
by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties  and  powers ;  that  in- 
deed, external  grace  is  necessary  to  excite  their  endeavours, 
but  that  they  have  no  need  oi  the  internal  succours  of  the 
divine  Spirit."  These  notions,  and  some  others  intimately 
connected  with  them,"  were  propagated  at  Rome,  though 
in  a  private  manner,  by  the  two  monks  already  mentioned, 
Vi^ho,  retiring  from  that  city,  a.  d.  410,  upon  the  approach 
of  tlie  Goths,  went  fust  into  Sicily,  and  afterward  into 
Africa,  where  they  pubUshed  their  doctrine  with  more  free- ' 
dom.  From  Africa  Pelagius  passed  into  Palestine,  while 
Cselestius  remained  ixi  Carthage  with  a  view  to  prefer- 
ment, desirhig  to  be  admitted  among  the  presbyters  of 
that  city.  But  the  discovery  of  his  opinions  having  blasted 
his  hopes,  and  his  errors  behig  condemned  in  a  council 
held  at  Carthage,  a.  d.  412,  he  departed  from  that  city, 
and  went  into  the  east.  It  was  from  this  time  that  Augus- 
tin,  the  famous  bishop  of  Hippo,  began  to  attack  the  tenets 
of  Pelagius  and  Cselestius  in  his  learned  and  eloquent  wri- 
tings ;  and  to  him  indeed  is  principally  due  the  glory  of 
having  surpressed  tliis  sect  in  its  very  birth.'' 

XXIV.  Things  went  more  smoothly  with  Pelagius  in  the 

east,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and  favour 

sre^nf  ^ws  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  whose  attachment 

.oiuioversy.    ^^  ||^g  sentimcKts  of  Origen  led  him  naturally  to 

countenance  those  of  Pelagius,  on  account  of  the  confor- 

iCp'  a  The  doctrines  that  were  more  immediately' connected  with  th£  main  principles 
of  Pelagius,  wire,  tl>.at  infant  baptism  was  not  a  sign  or  seal  of  the  remission  of  sins,  but 
u  mark  of  admission  to  the  idngdom  of  heaven,  which  was  only  open  to  the  pure  in  heart ; 
that  good  works  were  merilorlous,  and  the  only  conditions  of  salvation,  with  many  others 
too  tedious  to  mention.  . 

b  The  Pelagian  controversy  has  been  historically  treated  by  many  learned  writers,  such 
as  Usher,  in  his  Jlntiquit.  Ecdes.  'Uritannica ;  Lact;  Ger.  Vossius ;  Noris ;  Gamier, 
in  his  Supplement.  Oper.  Tkeodoreii;  Jansonius  in  Avgustino ;  and  otliers.  Longueval  also, 
a  French  Jesuit',  wrote  A  Historji  of  the  Pelagians.  See  the  preface  to  the  ninth  vol.  of 
his  Hisloria  Ecclesia  GdlicarKR,  p.  4.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  all  these 
Icarned'writcrs,  none  have  eiiUaustcd  this  interesting  subiep*-  or  treated  it  with  a  stjflicienf 
''c,nrroe  rf  imnortJHlif*'. 
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mity  that  there  seemed  to  be  between  these  two  systems. 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  powerful  protection,  Pelagius 
made  a  pubhc  profession  of  his  opinions,  and  formed  dis- 
ciples in  several  places.     And  though  in  the  year  415,  he 
was  accused  by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom  Au- 
gustin  had  sent  into  Palestine  for  that  purpose,  before  an 
assembly  of  bishops  met  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  wa»dismissed 
without  the  least  censure  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  was  soon 
after  fully  acquitted  of  all  errors  by  the  council  of  Diospolis."" 
This  controversy  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  referred  by 
Cselestius  and  Pelagius  to  the  decision  of  Zosimus,'*  who 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  jj.  417.   The  new  pontiff, 
gained  over  by  the  ambiguous   and  seemingly  orthodox 
confession  of  faith,  that  Cselestius,  who  was  now  at  Rome, 
had  artfully  drawn  up,  and  also  by  the  letters  and  protesta- 
tions of  Pelagius,  pronounced  in  favour  of  these  monks, 
declared  them  sound  in  the  faith  and  unjustly  persecuted 
by  their  adversaries.  The  African  bishops,  with  Augustin 
at  their  head,  little  affected  with  this  declaration,   conti- 
nued obstinately  to  maintain  the  judgment  they  had  pro- 
nounced in  this  matter,  and  to  strengthen  it  by  their  ex- 
hortations,  their   letters,    and  their   writings.     Zosimus 
yielded  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Africans,  changed  his 
mind,  and  condemned,  with  the  utmost  severity,  Pelagius 
and  Cselestius,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  approba- 
tion, and  covered  with  his  protection.  This  was  followed 
by  a  train  of  evils,  which  pursued  these  two  monks  with- 
out interruption.     They  were  condemned  by  that  same 
Ephesian  council  which  had  launched  its  thunder  at  the 
head  of  Nestorius  ;  in  short,  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Afri- 
cans, by  their  councils,  and  the  emperors,  by  their  edicts 
and  penal  laws,  demolished  this  sect  in  its  infancy,  and  sup- 
pressed it  entirely  before  it  had  acquired  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  vigour  or  consistence." 

c  See  Daniel,  Histolre  du  Concile  de  Diospolis,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Opuscula 
of  that  eloquent  and  learned  Jesuit,  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1724,  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  Diospolis  was  a  city  of  Palestine,  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Lydda ; 
and  the  bishop  who  presided  in  this  council,  was  Eulogius  of  Caesarea,  Metropolitan  of 
Palestine. 

iC3^  d  To  preserve  the  thread  of  the  history  here,  and  prevent  the  reader's  being 
surprised  to  find  Pelagius  and  Cselestius  appealing  to  Rome  after  having  been  acquitted  at 
Diospolis,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  after  the  council  of  Diospolis,  these  two  monks 
were  condemned  anew,  a.d.  416,  by  the  African  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage,  and 
those  of  Numidia  assembled  at  Milevum  ;  upon  which  they  appealed  to  Koine. 

e  See  Gerard.  Jo,  Vossius,  his  Ilistoriit  Pelagiana,  lib.  i.  cap.  Iv.  p.  130;  as  also  the 
learned  observations  that  have  been  made  updn  this  controversy,  in  the  Bibliotheqnc 
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XXV.  The  unhappy  disputes  about  the  opinions  of  Pela- 
Tte  predesti-  gii^s  occasioiied,  as  usually  happens,   other  con- 
narians.       tfoversies  equally  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the 
church,   and  the  interests  of  true  Christianity.     In  the 
course  of  this  dispute,  Augustin  had  delivered  his  opinion* 
concerning  the  necessity  of  divijie  grace  in  order  to  our  sal- 
vation, and  the  decrees  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future  condi- 
tions of  men,  without  being  always  consistent  with  himself, 
or  intelligible  to  others.  Hence  certain  monks  of  Adrume- 
tum  and  others,  were  led  into  a  notion,  "  that  God  not  only 
predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but  also 
to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  which  they  are  punished  ; 
and  that  thus  both  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  all  men 
were  determined  from  eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fix- 
ed by  an  invincible  necessity."  Those  who  embraced  this 
opinion,  were  called  predestinarians.     Augustin  used  his 
utmost  influence  and  authority  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
this  doctrine,  and  explained  his  true  sentiments  with  more 
perspicuity,  that  it  might  not  be  attributed  to  him.    His 
efforts  were  seconded  by  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons, 
in  which  the  doctrine  in  question  was  publicly  rejected  and 
condemned.'     But  we  must  not  omit  observing,  that  the 
existence  of  this  predestinarian  sect  has  been  denied  by 
many  learned  men,  and  looked  upon  as  an  invention  of 
the  Semipelagians,  designed  to  decry  the  followers  of  Au- 
gustin, by  attributing  to  them  unjustly  this  dangerous  and 
pernicious  error.^ 

XXVI.  A  new  and  different  modification  was  given  to  the 
semipeia-    doctrlue  of  Augustiu  by  the  monk  Cassian,  who 

gians.  came  fromthe  east  into  France,  and  erected  a  mo- 
nastery near  Marseilles.     IS  or  was  he  the  only  one  who 

Jtdique,  torn.  v.  p.  74.  The  writers  on  both  sides  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Franc.  Bud- 
daeus,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1071.  The  learned  Wall,  in  his  History 
of  Infant  Baptism,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  has  given  a  concise  and  elegant  account  of  the  Pela- 
i;ian  controversy;  an  account  which,  though  imperfect  in  several  respects,  abounds 
with  solid  and  useful  erudition. 

f  See  .lac.  Sirniondi  Historia  Pradestinatiana,  torn.  iv.  opp.  p.  27l.  Basnage  Histoire 
de  VEglise,  torn.  i.  livr.  xii.  cap.  ii.  p.  698.  Dion.  Petavius,  Dogmat.  Tkeol.  torn.  vi.  p. 
168,  174,  &c. 

g  See  Gilb.  Mauguini  Fabida  Prmdestinal'tana,  confuiata,  which  he  subjoined  to  the 
second  tome  of  his  learned  work,  entitled,  Collectio  variorum  Saiptonim  qui  S(tc.  ix.  de 
Fraidestinatione  et  Gratia  scripseinint.  Fred.  Spanhemius,  Inlrod.  ad  Historiam  Eccles. 
torn,  i.  opp.  p.  993.  Jac.  Basnag.  Jldnot.  ad  Prosperi  Chronicon  et  Prcpf.  ad  Fauslum 
Regiensem,  torn.  i.  Lection  Jlntiqu.  Hen.  Canisii,  p.  315,  348.  Granet,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Launoy,  observes,  that  Sirniond  had  solicited  Launoy  to  write  against  Mauguin, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  the  predeatinarian  sect ;  but  that  the  former,  having  exami- 
ned the  umtter  with  care  and  application,  adopted  the  sentiment  of  Mauguin.  The 
i^liole  dispute  about  the  existence  of  this  sect  will,  when  closely  looked  into,  appear  t» 
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attempted  to  fix  upon  a  certain  temperature  between  the 
errors  of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  the  African  oracle ; 
several  persons  embarked  in  this  undertaking  about  ther 
year  430,  and  hence  arose  a  new  sect,  which  were  called, 
by  their  adversaries,  Semipelagians. 

The  opinions  of  this  sect  have  been  misrepresented  by 
its  enemies  upon  several  occasions ;  such  is  generally  the 
fate  of  all  parties  in  religious  controversies.  Their  doctrine, 
as  it  has  been  generally  explained  by  the  learned,  amounted 
to  this  :  "  that  inward  preventing  grace  was  not  necessary 
to  form  in  the  soul  the  first  beginnings  of  true  repentance 
and  amendment ;  that  every  one  was  capable  of  producing 
these  by  the  mere  power  of  their  natural  faculties,  as  also 
of  exercising  faith  in  Christ,  and  forming  the  purposes  of  a 
holy  and  sincere  obedience."  But  they  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  "that  none  cowld  persevere  or  advance  in 
that  holy  and  virtuous  course,  which  they  had  the  power  of 
beginning,  without  the  perpetual  support,  and  the  powerful 
assistance  of  the  divine  grace.'"'  The  disciples  of  Augustin 
in  Gaul  attacked  the  Semipelagians  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, without  being  able  to  extirpate  or  overcome  them.' 
The  doctrine  of  this  sect  was  so  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  generality  of  men,  so  conformable  to  the  way  of  think- 
ing that  prevailed  among  the  monastic  orders,  so  well  re- 
ceived among  the  gravest  and  most  learned  Grecian  doc- 
tors, that  neither  the  zeal  nor  industry  of  its  adversaries 
could  stop  its  rapid  and  extensive  progress.  Add  to  its 
other  advantages,  that  neither  Augustin,  nor  his  followers, 
had  ventured  to  condemn  it  in  aU  its  parts,  nor  to  brand  it 
as  an  impious  and  pernicious  heresy, 

belittle  more  perhaps  than  a  dispute  about  words.  (D"  It  may  be  very  true,  that  about 
this  time,  nay,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  certain  persons  embraced  the  predestinarian 
opinions  here  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  solid  proof,  that  the  abettors  of  these  opinions 
ever  formed  themselves  into  a  sect.     See  Basnage  Hisl.  de  VEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  700. 

(tJ"  h  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians  vvere  the  five  following  ;  1.  That  God 
did  not  dispense  hif  ^race  to  one  more  than  another,  in  consequence  of  predestination,  i.e. 
an  eternal  and  absolute  decree,  but  was  willing  to  save  ail  men,  if  they  complied  with  the 
terms  of  his  gospel.  2.  That  Christ  died  for  all  men.  3.  That  the  grace  purchased  by 
Christ,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  was  offered  to  all  men.  4,  That  man,  before  he  re» 
ceived  grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires.  5.  That  man  born  />te,  was  conse- 
quently capable  of  resisting  the  influences  of  grace,  or  tomplying  with  its  suggestions. 
See   Basnage,  Hisloire  de  VEglise,  torn.  i.  livr.  xii.  cap.  i.  p.  696,  &.c. 

i  Jac.  Basnage,  Hist  de  VEglise,  torn.  i.  livr.  xii,  cap.  i.  Hisl.  Literaire  de  la  Frmic:,  torn. 
ji.  Praf.  p.  9.  Vossii  Histor.  Pelagiana,  lib.  v.  p.  538.  Scipio  Maff'ei,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Irenaeus  Veronensis,  De  Haresi  Pelagiana,  in  tomo  xxix.  Opuscul.  SdenHf.  Angeli 
Calogerce.,  p.  SOft. 
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XXVII.  This  was  the  commencement  of  those  unhappy 
contests,  those  subtile  and  perplexing  disputes 
.r^ver^ieVco":  couceming  grace,  or  the  nature  and  operation  of 
«ruing  grace,  ^j^g^^  diviuc  power,  which  is  essentially  required  in 
order  to  salvation,  that  rent  the  church  into  the  most  de- 
plorable divisions  through  the  whole  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing age,  and  which,  to  the  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  every 
true  and  generous  Christian,  have  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  doctrine  of  Augustin,  who  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification, 
all  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  divine  energy,  and  nothing  to 
human  agency,  had  many  followers  in  all  ages  of  the  church ; 
though  his  disciples  have  never  been  entirely  agreed  about 
the  manner  of  explaining  what  he  taught  upon  that  head." 
The  followers  of  Cassian  were,  however,  much  more  nu- 
merous ;  and  his  doctrine,  though  variously  explained, 
was  received  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  schools 
in'^Gaid,  from  whence  it  spread  itself  far  and  wide  through 
the  European  provinces.  As  to  the  Greeks  and  other 
eastern  Christians,  they  had  embraced  the  Semipelagian 
doctrine  before  Cassian,  and  still  adhere  firmly  to  it.  The 
generality  of  Christians  looked  upon  the  opinions  of  Pela- 
gius  as  daring  and  presumptuous  ;  and  even  to  those  who 
adopted  them  in  secret,  they  appeared  too  free,  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  notions  commonly  received,  to  render 
the  public  profession  of  them  advisable  and  prudent.  Cer- 
tain however  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  there  have 
been  several  persons  who,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  this  heretic,  have  believed  mankind  endowed 
with  a  natural  'power  of  paying  to  the  divine  laws  a  perfect 
obedience. 

[Eir  fe  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  both  plead  the  authority  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  behalf  of  their  opposite  systems  with  respect  to  predestinsi.ion  and  grace. 
This  knotty  doctrine  has  exercised  severely  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  popes, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise  upon  many  occasions  ;  and  the  famous  BvU 
Uiiigenitus,  which  of  late  years  has  made  such  noise,  set  Clement  XI.  in  direct  opposition 
tviyi  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  pontiffs.     Which  arc  we  to  believe  ^ 
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PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

.CONCERNING    THE    PROSPEROUS   EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO     THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  seconded 
by  the  protection  and  influence  of  the  Grecian  em-  The  progress 
perors,  increased  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  riln'^rengiou 
east,  and  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  some  '"  ^^'  ^""" 
barbarous  nations,  of  those  particularly  who  lived  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as  appears  by  the  most  au- 
thentic records  of  Grecian  history.  Among-  these  nations 
Avere  the  Abasgi,  who  inhabited  the  country  lying  between 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  mount  Caucasus,  and 
■who  embraced  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  ;'' 
the  Heruli,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  and  who  were 
converted  under  the  same  reign  ;  ^  as  also  the  Alans,  Lazi, 
and  Zani,  with  other  uncivilized  countries,  whose  situation 
at  this  time  is  only  known  by  vague  and  imperfect  conjec- 
tures. These  conversions,  indeed,  however  pompously 
they  may  sound,  were  extremely  superficial  and  imper- 
fect, as  we  learn  from  the  most  credible  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  them.  Ail  that  was  required  of  these  dark- 
ened nations  amounted  to  an  oral  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ,  to  their  abstaining  from  sacrificmg  tb  the  gods, 
and  their  committing  to  memory  certain  forms  of  doctrine  ; 
while  little  care  was  taken  to  enrich  their  minds  with  pious 
sentiments,  or  to  cultivate  in  their  hearts  virtuous  affec- 
tions. So  that,  even  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
they  retained  their  primitive  ferocity  and  savage  manners, 

a  Procopius,  Le  bello  Gotkico,  lit),  iv.  cap.  iii.     I-«  Qnien,   Orini^  Chrh'mroix,  torn.  S, 
n.  1351. 

'i  yrorYipiirs.  I.  o.  lib.  ii,  oap.  \\v. 
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and  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  most  hor- 
rid acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine,  and  the  practice  of  all  sorts 
of  wickedness.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  pro- 
vinces, and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  there 
Avere  still  multitudes  who  preserved  a  secret  attachment  to 
the  pagan  religion.  Of  these,  vast  numbers  were  brought 
over  to  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Justin,  by  the  mi- 
nisterial labours  of  John,  bishop  of  Asia.*" 

II.  In  the  western  parts,  Remigius  or  Remi,  bishop  of 
Rheims,  who  is  commonly  called  The  jlpostle  of 
intbewest.  ^j^^  Gciuls,  sigualizcd  his  zeal  in  the  conversion  of 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  superstitions  ;''  and 
his  success  was  considerable,  particularly  after  that  aus- 
picious period  when  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  embraced 
the  gospel. 

In  Britain,  several  circumstances  concurred  to  favour 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  monarchs, 
among  whom  that  island  was  at  this  time  divided,  married 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century.  This  princess,  partly  by  her 
own  influence,  and  partly  by  the  pious  efforts  of  the  clergy 
who  followed  her  into  Britain,  gradually  formed  in  the 
mind  of  Ethelbert  a  certain  inclination  to  the  Christian 
religion.  While  the  king  was  in  this  favourable  disposi- 
tion, Gregory  the  Great  sent  into  Britain,  a.  d.  596,  forty 
Benedictine  monks,  with  Augustin  at  their  head,''  in  order 
to  bring  to  perfection  what  the  pious  queen  had  so  happily 
begun.  This  monk,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  assistance 
of  Bertha,  couYerted  the  king  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  laid  anew  the  foundations  of  the 
British  church.' 

The  labours  of  Columbas,  an  Irish  monk,  were  attended 
with  success  aniong  tTie  Picts  and  Scots,  many  of  whon\ 
embraced  the  gbspel  of  Christ.^ 

e  Jos.  Sim.  Asseniannus,  Bihlioth.  Onent.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  8a. 

d  Histoire  LiUraire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  155. 

iCP'  e  This  Britisli  apostle  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  at  Rome.  After  his  arrival  in  England,  he  converted  the  heathen  tem- 
ples into  places  of  Christian  worship,  erected  Christ  Church  into  a  cathedral,  opened  a 
seminary  of  learning;,  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustin,  received  episcopal  ordination 
from  the  primate  of  Aries,  was  invested  by  pope  Gregory  with  power  over  all  the  British 
bishops  and  Saxon  prelates,  and  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

f  Bede,  Histor.  Eccles.  Gentis  Jlnglor.  lib,  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  55,  edit.  Chiflpti,  Rapin'" 
History  of  England,  Acta  Sanctm:  torn.  iii.  Februar.  p.  47fl, 

%  Bede.  Rif;tnr.  Errlrt.  lih.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  134. 
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In  Germany,  the  Bohemians,  Thuringians,  and  Boii,  are 
said  to  have  abandoned  in  this  century  their  ancient  super- 
stitions,'' and  to  have  received  the  hght  of  divine 
truth;  though  this  fact  appears  extremely  doubtful  to 
many. 

All  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  will  lose  much 
of  their  importance  in  the  esteem  of  such,  as  examine  with 
attention  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them  by 
the  writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these 
accounts  it  appears,  that  the  converted  nations,  now  men- 
tioned, retained  a  great  pail  of  their  former  impiety,  super- 
stition, and  licentiousness  ;  and  that  attached  to  Christ  by 
a  mere  outward  and  nominal  profession,  they,  in  effect, 
renounced  the  purity  of  liis  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of 
his  gospel,  by  their  flagitious  lives,  and  the  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  rites  and  institutions  which  they  continued 
to  observe.' 

III.  A  vast  midtitude  of  Jews,  converted  to  Christianity 
in  several  places,  were  added  to  the  church  during 
the  course  of  this  century.  Many  in  the  east,  par-  conve^edT 
ticularly  the  inhabitants  of  Borium,  a  city  of  Lybia,  ^^"'"''^  p'''^^'- 
were  brought  over  to  the  truth  by  the  persuasion  and  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor  Justinian.''  In  the  west,  the  zeal  and 
authority  of  the  Galhc  and  Spanish  monarchs,  the  efforts 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  labours  of  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  engaged  numbers  of  that  blinded  nation  to  receive 
the  gospel.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  of 
these  conversions  the  greatest  part  were  owing  to  the  Ube- 
rality  of  Christian  princes,  or  to  the  fear  of  punishment, 
rather  than  to  the  force  of  argument  or  to  the  love  of  truth. 
In  Gaul,  the  Jews  were  compelled  by  Childeric  to  receive 
the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  and  the  same  despotic  method 
of  converting  was  practised  in  Spain.'  This  method,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  disapproved  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 

h  Henr.  Canisii  Lection,  ^ntiquce,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  208.  Aventinus,  Annal  Boiorum. 

i  This  is  ino;enuously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  the  Histoire  Literaire  de  la 
France,  torn.  iii.  Introduc.  p.  8,  11,  13.  See  also  the  orders  given  to  the  Anglo  Saxons 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Epist.  lib.  xi.  Ixxvi.  p.  1176,  torn.  ii.  opp.  edit.  Benedict, 
where  we  find  him  permitting  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  saints,  on  their  respective  holydays, 
the  victims  which  they  had  formerly  offered  to  the  gods.  See  also  Wilkins's  Concilitn 
Magna  BrUannice,  torn.  i.  p.  18.  ^ 

k  Procopius,  De  JEdiJiciis  Jusliniani,  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii. 

1  Greg.  Turon.  Histor.  Francor.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvii.  Launoius,  De  veteri  mwe  baptizandi 
■Tudaeos  et  infideles,  cap.  1.  p.  700,  704,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  opp. 
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though  extremely  severe  upon  the  heretics,  would  suffer 
no  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  Jews."" 

VI.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers  of  this  century, 
^,    .    ,    the  conversion  of  these  unciviUzed  nations  to  Chris- 

The  mirncles       .        .  •        •        n  rr  111  t     • 

ofthisce.-  tianity  was  prmcipally  eitected  by  the  prodigies 
and  miracles  which  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  were 
enabled  to  work  in  its  behalf.  But  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
verted nations  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  force  of  these 
testimonies  ;  for  certainly  had  such  miracles  been  wrought 
among  them,  their  hves  would  have  been  more  suitable  to 
their  profession,  and  their  attachment  and  obedience  to 
the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  gospel  more  steadfast  and 
exemplary  than  they  appear  to  have  been.  Beside,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  abandoning  their 
ancient  superstitions,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  more 
influenced  by  the  example  and  authority  of  their  princes, 
than  by  force  of  argument,  or  the  power  of  rational  con- 
viction. And  indeed  if  we  consider  the  wretched  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  first  Christian  miiscic-naries  performed 
the  solemn  task  they  had  undertaken,  we  shall  perceive 
that  they  wanted  not  many  arguments  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trines they  taught,  and  the  discipline  they  recommended  ; 
for  they  required  nothing  of  these  barbarous  people  that 
Avas  difficult  to  be  performed,  or  that  laid  any  remarkable 
restraint  upon  their  appetites  and  passions.  The  principal 
injunctions  they  imposed  Upon  these  rude  proselytes  were, 
that  they  should  get  by  heart  certain  summaries  of  doc- 
trine, and  pay  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  the 
same  religious  services  which  they  had  formerly  offered  to 
the  statues  of  the  gods.  '  Nor  were  they  at  all  delicate  or 
scrupulous  in  choosing  the  means  of  establishing  their  cre- 
dit ;  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  lawful,  nay,  even  meritori- 
ous, to  deceive  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  multitude,  by 
representing  to  them  as  prodigies,  things  that  were  merely 
natural,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  authentic  records  of 
these  times. 

m  See  his  Epistles,  book  i.  ep.  xlvii.  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  541,  edit.  Benedict,  particularly 
those  which  he  wrote  to  Virgilius  ©f  Aries,  Theodorus  of  Marseilles,  and  Peter  of  Car- 
racina.  ,     . 
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ONCERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 


I.  Though  the  abjuration  of  paganism  was,  by  the  im- 
perial laws,  made  a  necessary  step  to  preferment,     somere^ 
and  to  the  exercising  all  public  offices  ;  yet  several  ga"nism"are° 
persons,  reputed  for  their  erudition  and  gravity  of  \"„  ^his"^ 
manners,  persisted  in  their  adherence  to  the  an-  '"'^ 
cient  superstition.    Tribonian,  the  famous  compiler  of  the 
Roman  law,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  among   the 
number  of  those  who  continued  in  their  prejudices  against 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  such  also,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  was  the  case  of  Procopius  the  celebrated  historian. 
It  is  at  least  undoubtedly  certain,  that  Agathias,  who  was 
an  eminent  lawyer  at  Smyrna,  and  who  had  also  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  historical  writer,  perse- 
vered in  his  attachment  to  the  pagan  worship.  These  illus- 
trious Gentiles  were  exempted  from  the  severities  which 
were  employed  frequently  to  engage  the  lower  orders  to 
abandon  the  servjce  of  the  gods.  The  rigour  of  the  laws, 
as  it  usually  happens  in  human  life,  fell  only  upon  those 
who  had  neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  court  favour  to  ward 
off  their  execution. 

II.  Surprised  as  we  may  be  at  the  protection  granted 
to  the  persons  now  mentioned,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  gospel  was,  in  many  instances,  pro])a-  aglmTt'chril! 
gated  by  unchristian  methods ;  it  will  appear  still  ''^""y- 
more  astonishing,  that  the  Platonic  philosophers,  whose 
opposition  to  Christianity  was  universally  known,  should 
be  permitted,  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  to  teach  publicly  the 
tenets  of  their  sect,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  These  doctors  indeed 
affected,  generally  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  for  the  most  part,  modified  their  ex- 
pressions in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the  pagan  system 
an  evangelical  aspect,  extremely  adapted  to  deceive  the 
unwary,  as  the  examples  of  Ciialcidius '  and  Alexander  of 


Oir  n  The  religion  of  Chalcidius  has  been  much  disputed  among  the  learned.  Cave 
seems  inclined  to  rank  him  among  the  Christian  writers,  though  he  expresses  some  un» 
certainty  about  the  matter.     Huct,  G.  J.  Vossius,  Fabrieius  and  Beaurobre,  decide  ivith 

VOL.  I.  51 
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Lycopolis  abundantly  testify."  Some  of  them  however 
were  less  modest,  nay,  carried  their  audacious  efforts 
against  Christianity  so  far  as  to  revile  it  pubUcly.  Damas- 
cius,  in  the  life  of  Isodorus,  and  in  other  places,  casts 
upon  the  Christians  the  most  ignominious  aspersions  f 
Simplicius,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, throws  out  several  malignant  insinuations  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Epicheiremaio  of  Proclus, 
written  expressly  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  uni- 
versally read,  and  were,  on  that  account,  accurately 
refuted  by  Philoponus.''  All  this  shows,  that  many  of  the 
magistrates,  who  were  witnesses  of  these  calumnious  at- 
tempts against  the  gospel,  were  not  so  much  Christians  in 
reality,  as  in  appearance  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
permitted  the  slanders  of  these  licentious  revilers  to  pass 
without  correction  or  restraint. 

jii.  Notv/ithstanding  the  extensive  progress  of  the  gospel, 


Bomewbat  more  assurance  that  Chalcidius  was  a  Christian.  Some  learned  men  hav* 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  many  things  in  the  writings  of  this  sage  entitled  him  to 
a  place  among  the  pagan  philosophers.  Our  learned  author,  in  his  notes  to  his  Latin 
translation  of  Cudwortli's  Intellectual  System,  and  in  a  Disserlalimi  de  turbata  per  recen- 
tiores  Platonicos  Ecclesia,  lays  down  an  hypotliesis,  which  holds  the  middle  way  between 
these  two  extremes.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Chalcidius  neither  rejected  nor  embraced  the 
whole  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  selected  out  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the 
tenets  of  Plato,  a  body  of  divinity,  in  which,  however,  Platonism  was  predominant ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  those  synchretist  or  eclectic  philosophers,  who  abounded  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  who  attempted  the  uniting  paganism  and  Christianity  into  one 
motley  system.  This  account  of  the  matter,  however,  appears  too  vague  to  the  celebra- 
ted author  of  the  Critical  History  of  Philosophy,  M.  Brucker.  This  excellent  writer 
agrees  with  Dr.  Mosheim  in  this,  that  Chalcidius  followed  the  motley  method  of  the 
eclectic  Platonists,  but  does  not  see  any  thing  in  this  inconsistent  with  his  having  pub- 
Ucly professed  the  Christian  religion.  For  the  question  is  not,  whether  this  philosopher 
%va3  a  sound  and  orthodox  Christian,  which  M.  Brucker  denies  him  to  have  been,  but 
whether  he  had  abandoned  the  pagan  rites,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity  ; 
and  this  our  philosophical  historian  looks  upon  as  evident.  For  though,  in  the  commen- 
tary upon  Plato's  Timcms,  Chalcidius  teaches  several  doctrines  that  seem  to  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  our  holy  religion,  yet  the  same  may  be  said  of  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  Arnobius,  and  others,  who  are  nevertheless  reckoned  among  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  reader  will  find  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  different  opinions  concerning 
the  religion  of  Chalcidius,  in  the  Hist.  Critica  Philosophic,  Bruckeri,  torn.  iii.  p.  472 — 
485.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  eclectics,  before  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  state,  enriched  their  system  from  the  gospel,  but  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  standards  of  Plato  ;  and  that  they  repaired  to  those  of  Christ,  without 
any  considerable  change  of  their  system,  when  the  examples  and  authority  of  the  empe- 
rors rendered  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  a  matter  of  prudence,  as  well  as  its 
own  excellence  rendered  it  most  justly  a  matter  of  choice. 

|C3^  o  Alexander  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Manichteans,  which  is  published  by  Com- 
befis,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Jluctor.  J^omss.  Bibliolh.  PP.  Photius,  Combefis,  and  our 
learned  Cave  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a  proselyte  to  Christianity.  But  Beausobre  has 
demonstrated  the  contrary.  See  Histoircde  Manicheisme,  part  ii.  Discours  Preliminaire, 
{  13,  p.  236. 

p  Photius,  Bibliothecce  Cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1027. 

q  S"ee  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grotcu,  vol.  iii.  p.  522. 
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the  Christians,  even  in  this  centuiy,  suffered  grie- 
vously, in  several  places,  from  the  savage  cruelty  i,^f"l(  the"'' 
and  bitterness  of  their  enemies.  In  Britain,  the  seve'Irpiacw. 
Anglo  Saxons,  who  were  masters  of  that  king- 
dom, involved  a  multitude  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
professed  Christianity,  in  the  deepest  distresses,  and  tor- 
mented them  with  all  that  variety  of  suffering  which  the 
injurious  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent. 
The  Huns,  in  their  irruption  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  the 
other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  treated  the 
Christians  with  great  barbarity ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
an  aversion  to  Christianity,  as  from  a  hostile  spirit  of  hatred 
against  the  Greeks,  and  a  desire  of  overturning  and  destroy- 
ing their  empire.  The  face  of  affairs  was  totally  changed 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  a  grand  revo- 
lution which  happened  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  I. 
This  emperor,  by  the  arms  of  Narses,  overturned  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ostrogoths,  which  had  subsisted  ninety  years ; 
and  subdued  all  Italy  under  his  dominion.  The  state  of 
things,  however,  which  this  revolution  introduced,  was  not 
of  a  very  long  duration ;  for  the  Lombards,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  people,  headed  by  Alboinus  their  king,  and  joined 
by  several  other  German  nations,  issued  forth  from  Panno- 
nia,  in  the  year  568,  under  the  reign  of  Justin,  invaded  Ita- 
ly, and  havmg  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  Rome  and  Ravenna,  erected  a  new  kii^dom 
at  Ticinum.  Under  these  new  tyrants,  who,  to  the  natural 
ferocity  of  their  characters,  added  an  aversion  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  the  Christians,  in  the  beginning,  endured 
calamities  of  every  kind.  But  the  fury  of  these  savage 
usurpers  gradually  subsided ;  and  their  manners  contract- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  a  milder  character.  Autharis,  the 
third  monarch  of  the  Lombards,  embraced  Christianity,  as 
it  was  professed  by  the  Arians,  in  the  year  587.  But  his 
successor  Agilulf,  who  married  his  widow  Theudelinda, 
was  persuaded  by  that  princess  to  abandon  Arianism,  and 
to  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Nicene  catholics." 

But  the  calamities  of  the  Christians,  in  all  other  countries, 
were  light  and  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  those  which 

r  Usserii /ndex  Chronol.  Antiqidt.  Ecdes.  Britann,  suhjeetus  ad  A.  508,  p.  1123. 

s  Paul.  Diacon.  De  gestis  Longohardorum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  xxvii.  p.  219,  231,  edit.  Lin- 
denbrogii.  Muratoriii^rifiij.  linlim,  torn,  i.  p.  14,  torn.  ii.  p.  29".  Giaiinone,  Jlistoire  de 
Xaphs.  torn.  i.  p.  302. 
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they  suffered  in  Persia  under  Chosroes,  the  inhuman  mo- 
narch of  that  nation.  This  monster  of  impiety  aimed  his 
audacious  and  desperate  efforts  against  Heaven  itself;  for 
he  pubUcly  declared,  that  he  would  make  war  not  onl} 
upon  Justinian,  but  also  upon  the  God  of  the  Christians ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  blasphemous  menace,  he  vented 
his  rage  against  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  the  most  barba- 
rous manner,  and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  the  most  cruel 
and  ignominious  deaths.' 

i  Procopius,  De  hello  Persko,  \\h,  ii,  c^\>.  ^x\\. 


• 
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PART  II. 
INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING   THE    STAfE    OF    LETTERS   AND    PHILOSOrHY  DURING  THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the 
greatest  part  of  the  western  provinces,  were  ex-  Tbe  state  oi 
tremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  ^ves"' 
philosophy,  as  must  be  known  to  all  who  have  any  ac~ 
quaintance  with  the  history  of  these  unhappy  times. 
During  these  tumultuous  scenes  of  desolation  and  horror, 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  have  been  totally  ex- 
tinguished, had  they  not  found  a  place  of  refuge,  such  as  it 
was,  among  the  bishops  and  the  monastic  orders.  Here 
they  assembled  their  scattered  remains,  and  received  a  de- 
gree of  culture  which  just  served  to  keep  them  from  perish- 
ing. Those  churches  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  cathedrals,  had  schools  erected  under  their  juris- 
diction, in  which  the  bishop,  or  a  certain  person  appointed 
by  him,  instructed  the  youth  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  as  a 
preparatory  introductioft  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures."* 
Persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
monastic  life,  were  obliged,  by  the  founders  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  to  employ  daily  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  in  reading  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  whose 
writings  were  looked  upon  as  the  rich  repertories  of  celes- 
tial wisdom,  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  theology  were 
centred.''  Hence  libraries  were  formed  in  all  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  pious  and  learned  productions  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  other  writers  were  copied  and  dispersed  by  the 
diligence  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 

a  Fleiiry,  Disconrs  sur  VHistoireEccles.  depxds  Van  600,  he.  §  21,  p.  56,  torn.  xiii.  de 
VHistoire  Eccles.  Histoire  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  Intr.  §  32,  p.  12.  Heim.  Conringii 
dntiq.  dcademicm,  p.  66—167,  edit.  Heummann. 

b  Benedict.  Anianensis  Concordia  Regularum,  Mb.  ii.  p.  55,  64,  75,  77,  SO,  lOO,  lib.  iii. 
p.  16—41,  &c.  edit.  Hug.  Menardi.  Jo,  Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  Sctc.  i.  victor.  SS.  Ord.  Bened. 
p.  it 
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were  generally  such  monks  as  by  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion, or  other  bodily  infirmities,  were  rendered  incapable 
of  harder  labour.  To  these  establishments  we  owe  the 
preservation  and  possession  of  all  the  ancient  authors,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  who  escaped  in  this  manner  the  savage 
fury  of  Gothic  ignorance,  and  are  happily  transmitted  to 
our  times.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  beside  the  schools 
that  belonged  to  the  cathedrals,  there  were  others  opened 
in  the  monasteries,  in  which  the  youth  who  were  set  apart 
for  the  monastic  life,  were  instructed  by  the  abbot  or 
some  of  his  ecclesiastics  in  the  arts  and  sciences." 

II.  But  these  institutions  and  establishments,  however 
Ti.e  sciences  laudablc,  did  not  produce  such  happy  effects  as 
very'^'Ser-  might  liavc  becH  expected  from  them.  For  not 
iecdy.  ^Q  speak  of  the  indolence  of  certain  abbots  and 
bishops,  who  neglected  entirely  the  duties  of  their  stations, 
nor  of  the  bitter  aversion  which  others  discovered  toward 
every  sort  of  learning  and  erudition,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  pernicious  to  the  progress  of  piety  ;'  not  to  speak  of 
the  illiberal  ignorance  which  several  prelates  affected,  and 
which  they  injudiciously  confounded  with  Christian  sim- 
plicity ;^  even  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
and  propagation  of  the  sciences,  were  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tremely unskilful  and  illiterate  ;  and  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing taught  in  the  schools,  were  inconsiderable  both  as  to 
their  quality  and  their  number.'  Greek  hterature  was  al- 
most every  where  neglected ;  and  those  who  by  profession 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  Latin  erudition, 
spent  their  time  and  labour  in  grammatical  subtilties  and 
quibbles,  as  the  pedantic  examples  of  Isodorus  and  Cassio- 
dorus  abundantly  show.  Eloquence  was  degraded  into  a 
rhetorical  bombast,  a  noisy  kind  of  declamation,  which 
was  composed  of  motley  and  frigid  allegories  and  barba- 
rous terms,  as  may  even  appear  from  several  parts  of  the 
writings  of  those  superior  geniuses  who  surpassed  their 
contemporaries  in  precision  and  elegance,  such  as  Boethius, 

c  Benedict.  Concord.  Reg.  lib.  ii.  p.  232.  Mabillon.  ^ictm:  SS.  Qrd.  Bened.  torn.  i.  p. 
314. 

d  Gresoiy  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  of  this  number,  and  to  have  ordered  a  multi- 
tude of  the  productions  of  Pagan  writers,  and  among  others  Livy's  Roman  History,  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames.  See  Gal)riel  Liron,  Singularites  Hist,  ct  Liter,  tom.  i.  p.  166. 

c  Mabillon.     Praf.  ad  Smc.  i.  Benedict,  p.  46. 

f  See  M.  Aur.  Cassiodori  IJher  de  septem'  Disciplinis,  which  is  extant  amon»  his 
works. 
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Cassiodorus,  Ennodius,  and  others.  As  to  the  other  Hbe- 
ral  arts,  they  shared  the  common  calamity ;  and  as  they 
were  now  cultivated,  had  nothing  very  liberal  or  elegant  in 
their  appearance,  consisting  ertirely  in  a  few  dry  rules, 
which,  instead  of  a  complete  and  finished  system,  produced 
only  a  ghastly  and  lifeless  skeleton. 

III.  Philosophy  fared  still  worse  than  literature ;  for  it 
was   entirely  banished  from   all   the   seminaries 

which  were  under  the  inspection  and  government  pjil'topg^de- 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  greatest  part  of  "'•"'• 
these  zealots  looked  upon  the  study  of  philosophy  not  only 
as  useless,  but  even  pernicious  to  those  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  most  eminent, 
nay,  almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of  this  age,  was  the 
celebrated  Boetliius,  privy  counsellor  to  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  This  illustrious  senator  had  em- 
braced the  Platonic  philosophy,^  but  approved,  also,  as  was 
usual  among  the  modern  Platonics,  the  doctrine  of  Aristo- 
tle, and  illustrated  it  in  his  writings.  And  it  was  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  the  dihgence  and  zeal  with  which  he  explain- 
ed and  recommended  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  that  it 
arose  now  among  the  Latins  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

IV.  The  state  of  the  liberal  arts  among  the  Greeks,was, 
m  several  places,  much  more  flourishing  than  that 

in  which  we  have  left  them  among  the  Latins ;  ^^^^,\  ^^^^^^l 
and  the  emperors  raised  and  nourished  a  spirit  of  "'^  '^'^^^'-  ° 
literary  emulation,  by  the  noble  rewards  and  the  distin- 
guished honours  which  they  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  all 
the  various  branches  of  learning.''  It  is  however  certain, 
that,  notwithstanding  these  encouragements,  the  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  less  ardour,  and  men  of  learning  and 
genius  were  less  numerous  than  m  the  preceding  century. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  the  modern  Platonics  mjlintain- 
ed  as  yet  their  credit,  and  their  philosophy  was  in  vogue. 
The  Alexandrian  and  Athenian  schools  flourished  under 
the  du-ection  of  Damascius,  Isidorus,  Simphcius,  Eulamius, 
Hermias,  Priscianus,  and  others,  who  were  placed  on  the 

g  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as,  with  a  competent  knowlegde  of  modern  Plato- 
nism,  read  attentively  the  books  of  Boetius,  De  consolatione,  &c.  See  also,  on  this  sub- 
ject, Renat.  Vall.  p.  10,  50.  Holstenius  m  vita  Porphyrii,  p.  '7,  edit.  Cantabr.  See  also 
JNIascov.  Histor.  Germanor.  tom.  ii.  p.  102. 

h  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  113.  Herm.  Conringius,  De  studiis  urhh 
RomantK  et  Constantinop,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to  his  Jlntiqidtates  Jlcademkm. 
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highest  summit  of  hterary  glory.  But  when  the  emperor 
Justinian,  by  a  particular  edict,  prohibited  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,*  which  edict,  no  doubt,  was  levelled 
at  the  modem  Plafonism  already  mientioned,  and  when  his 
resentment  began  to  flame  out  against  those  who  refused  to 
abandon  the  pagan  worship,  then  all  these  celebrated  phi- 
losophers took  refuge  among  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  enemies  of  Rome."  They  indeed  returned  from 
their  voluntary  exile,  when  the  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  a.  d.  533 ;'  but* they 
coidd  never  recover  their  former  credit,  and  they  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, which  ceased  at  length  to  be  under  their  direction. 

Thus  expired  that  famous  sect,  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  modern  or  later  Platonic  ;  and  which,  for 
a  series  of  ages,  had  produced  such  divisions  and  tumults 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  been,  in  other  respects,  preju- 
dicial to  the  mterests  and  progress  of  the  gospel.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  arose  im- 
perceptibly out  of  its  obscurity,  and  was  placed  in  an  ad- 
vantageous light  by  the  illustrations  of  the  learned  ;  but  es- 
pecially and  prmcipally  by  the  celebrated  commentaries  of 
Philoponus.  And  indeed  the  knowledge  of  this  philosophy 
was  necessary  for  the  Greeks  ;  since  it  was  from  the  depths 
of  this  peripatetical  vdsdom  that  the  Monophysites  and 
Nestorians  drew  the  subtilties  with  which  they  endeavour- 
ed to  overwhelm  the  abettors  of  the  Ephesian  and  Chalce- 
donian  councils. 

V.  The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  lived  in  the 
east,  turned  equally  their  eyes  toward  Aristotle, 
1,1  the  east,  ^j-^j  ^  ordcT  to  trafti  their  respective  followers  to 
the  field  of  controversy,  and  arm  them  with  the  subtilties  of 
a  contentious  logic,  translated  the  principal  books  of  that 
deep  pliilosopher  into  their  native  languages.  Sergius,  a 
Monophysite  and  philosopher,  translated  the  books  of  Aris- 
totle into  Syriac."'  Uranius,  a  Syrian,  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  this  pliilosopher  in  Persia ;  and  disposed  in 
their  favour  Chosroes,  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who 

i  Johannes  Malela,  Historia  Chronica,  part  ii.  p.  187,  edit.  Oxon.  Another  testimoni" 
coneerning  this  matter  is  cited  from  a  certain  Chronicle  not  yet  published,  by  Nic.  Ale- 
mannus,  ad  ProcopH  Hislor.  Jtrcanam,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  377,  edit.  Venet. 

k  Agathias,  De  rthus  Justiniani,  lib.  ii.  p.  49,  edit.  Venet.  torn.  ii.  Corpor.  Byzant. 

1  See  Wesselingii  Obsenmt.  Variar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  117.         • 

m  Georgius  Abulpharaius,  Historia  Dynasliar.  published  by  Dr.  Pocock,  p.  94j  172. 
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became  a  zealous  abettor  of  the  jieripatetic  system."  The 
same  prmce  received  from  one  of  the  Nestorian  faction, 
which,  after  having  procured  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks, 
triumphed  at  this  time  unrivalled  in  Persia,  a  translation 
of  the  Stagirite  into  the  Persian  language." 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  among  these  eastern 
Christians  there  were  some  who  rejected  both  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  doctrines  ;  and  unwilling  to  be  obliged  to 
others  for  their  philosophical  knowledge,  invented  sys- 
tems of  their  own,  which  were  inexpressibly  chimerical 
and  pregnant  with  absurdities.  Of  this  class  of  original 
philosophers  was  Cosmas,  a  Nestorian,  commonly  called 
Jndicopleustes,  whose  doctrines  are  extremely  singular, 
and  resemble  more  the  notions  of  the  orientals  than  the 
opinions  of  the  Greeks.*"  Such  also  was  the  writer  from 
whose  Exposition  of  the  Octateuch,  Photius  has  drawn  se- 
veral citations.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

concehning  the  doctors  and  ministers  of  the  church. 

I.  The  external  form  of  church  government  continued 
without  any  remarkable  alteration  during  the  ni,pu,es  be- 
course  of  this  century.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  Sps'or 
and  Constantinople,  who  were  considered  as  the  consL^UM- 
most  eminent  and  principal  riilers  of  the  Christian  ''"^ 
church,  were  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  about  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  seemed 
both  to  aspire  at  the  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed 
an  unrivalled  sovereignty  over,  the  eastern  churches,  but 
also  maintained  that  his  church  was,  in  point  of  dignity, 
noway  inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  pontiffs 
beheld  with  impatience  these  lordly  pretensions,  and 
warmly  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  church,  and  its 

n  See  Agathias,  De  rebus  Justiniani,  Vih.ii.  p.  43.  That  Uranius  made  use  of  the 
Arisu^elian  philosophy  in  the  Eutychian  controversy  is  evident  even  from  this  single  eii^ 
cumstanc",  that  Agathias  represents  him  disputing  concerning  the  possibility  and  immisci' 
bility  of  God,  xat  to  ■nroSxTW  Kai  ct^u-)  ^jurov. 

o  Agathias,  1.  c.  lib.  ii.  p.  48,  editi  Vcnet. 

p  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  Prccfat.  ad  Cosman.  p.  10,  torn,  ii  CoUcdionis  novK  patmm 
Crrmcorum. 

q  Biblioth,  Codic.  xxxvi.  p.  22,  23. 
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undoubted  superiority  over  tliat  of  Constantinople.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  distinguished  himself  in  this  violent  con- 
test ;  and  the  following  event  furnished  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  his  zeal.  In  the  year  588,  John,  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople,  surnamed  the  Faster,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  abstinence  and  austerity,  assembled 
by  his  own  authority  a  council  at  Constantinople,  to  in- 
quire into  an  accusation  brought  against  Peter,  patriarch 
of  Antioch  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  assumed  the  title  of 
(ecumenical,  or  imiversal  bishop  J  Now,  although  this  title 
had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  also  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that 
might  have  prevented  its  giving  umbrage  or  offence  to 
any,'  yet  Gregory  suspected,  both  from  the  time  and  the 
occasion  of  John's  renewing  his  claim  to  it,  that  he  was 
aiming  at  a  supremacy  over  all  the  Christian  churches ; 
and  therefore  lie  opposed  his  claim  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner,  in  letters  to  that  purpose  addressed  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  to  such  persons  as  he  judged  proper  to  second 
his  opposition.  But  all  his  efforts  were  without  effect ; 
and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  continued  to  assume 
the  title  in  question,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff.' 
II.  This  pontiff,  however,  adhered  tenaciously  to  his  pur- 
pose, opposed  with  vehemence  the  bishop  of  Con- 
Jontiffs™  stantinople,  raised  new  tumults  and  dissensions 
imTversafdo-  among  the  sacred  order,  and  aimed  at  no  less 
""'"'""•  than  an  unlimited  supremacy  over  the  Christian 
church.  This  ambitious  design  succeeded  in  the  west ; 
while  in  the  eastern  provinces,  his  arrogant  pretensions 
were  scarcely  respected  by  any  but  those  who  were  at  en- 
mity with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  ;  and  this  prelate 

ICF*  r  We  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  some  mistakes  which  have  slipped  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Mosheim  in  his  narration  of  this  event.  First,  the  council  here  mentioned 
•was  held  under  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  H.  and  not  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was 
not  chosen  bishop  of  Rome  before  a.  d.  590.  Secondly,  the  person  accused  before  thi5 
council  was  not  Peter,  but  Gregory,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  council  was  summoned  by  John  of  Constantinople,  but  by  the  emperor  Mauricius,  to 
whom  Gregory  had  appealed  from  the  governor  of  the  east,  before  whom  he  was  first  ac- 
cused. 

|C3^  s  The  title  of  imiversal  bishop,  which  had  been  given  by  Leo  and  Justinian  to  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  was  not  attended  with  any  accession  of  power. 

t  Gregor.  Magni  Epist.  lib.  iv.  v.  vii.  All  the  passages  in  these  epistles  that  relate  to 
this  famous  contest,  have  been  extracted  and  illustrated  by  Launoius,  in  his  ^ssertio  in 
frivUeg.  S.  Medardi,  torn.  iii.  opp.  part  ii.  p.  266.  See  also  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus 
torn.  i.  p.  67.  Pfaffii  DisserMio  dt  tilulo  Oecimerkimss  in  the  Tempe  Helvetica,  tonit  iv.  V* 
93.  •  ' 
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was  always  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  progress 
of  his  authority  in  the  east.  How  much  the  opinions  of 
some  were  favourable  to  the  lordly  demands  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  may  be  easily  imagined  from  an  expression 
of  Ennodius,  that  infamous  and  extravagant  flatterer  of 
Symmachus,  who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fame. 
This  parasitical  panegyrist,  among  other  impertinent  as- 
sertions, maintained,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  consti- 
tiited  judge  in  the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Most  High."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  a  variety  of  the  mo;;4  authentic  records,  that 
both  the  emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from 
being  disposed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  servitude 
which  the  see  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  imposing  upon  the 
Christian  church.'"'  The  Gothic  princes  set  bounds  to  the 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  Italy,  permitted  none  to 
be  raised  to  the  pontificate  without  their  approbation,  and 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  roncerning  the 
legality  of  every  new  election.''  They  enacted  spiritual 
laws,  called  the  religious  orders  before  their  tribunals,  and 
summoned  councils  by  their  regal  authority.''  In  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  the  pontiffs,  amidst  all  their  high  preten- 
sions, reverenced  the  pretensions  of  their  kings  and  empe- 
rors, and  submitted  to  their  authority  with  the  most  pro- 
found humihty  :  nor  were  they,  as  yet,  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  as  to  aim  at  the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes 
to  their  ghostly  dominion. ^^ 

III.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  very 
considerable  before  this  period,  and  the  riches 
which  they  had  accumulated,  immense  ;  and  botfi  conn,nion"'f 
received  daily  augmentations  from  the  growth  of  "'^  '"^'^^• 
superstition  in  this  century.  The  arts  of  a  rapacious 
priesthood  were  practised  upon  the  ignorant  devotion  of 
the  simple;  and  even  the  remorseof  the  wicked  was  made 

u  See  his  Apolo':;elicuni  pro  Sifnodo,  in  the  xvth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Magna  Pa- 
frum,  p.  248,  edit.  Paris.  iCiy  One  would  think  that  this  servile  adulator  had  never 
read  the  4tli  verse  of  tlie  2d  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  2d  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalonians,  where 
the  antichrist,  or  man  vf  sin,  is  described  in  the  very  terms  in  which  he  represents  the 
authority  of  the  pontift'  Symmachus. 

w  See  particularly  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  -with  respect  to  Spain,  in  Geddes's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Papal  tjupremaaj,  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  ancient  Spanish  church,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  MiscdUmeous  Tracts. 

X  See  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovii  J7^i,?tor.  Germane,  torn.  ii.  not.  p.  113. 

y  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Rejhrnies,  torn.  i.  p.  381.  a 

z  See  the  citations  from  Gregory  the  Great,  collected  by  Launois,  De  regia  potestate  in 
matrimon.  torn.  i.  opp.  part  ii.  p.  691,  and  in  his  Jlssertio  in  Privilegiam  S.  Medardi,  i>. 
•372.  tarn.  ZL  z^-^  ■part  ii.    f^ca  also  (xiAnnan*,  Hi^t.ffe  .Naples,  torn.  ii.  p.  2.82. 
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aninstrumentof  increasing  the  ecclesiastical  treasure.  For 
an  opinion  was  propagated  with  industry  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  remission  of  their  sins  was  to  be  purchased  by 
their  liberalities  to  the  churches  and  monks,  and  that  the 
prayers  of  departed  saints,  whose  efficacy  was  victorious 
at  the  throne  of  God,  were  to  be  bought  by  offerings  pre- 
sented to  the  temples,  which  were  consecrated  to  these 
celestial  mediators.  But  in  proportion  as  the  riches  of  the 
church  increased,  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were  in- 
fected with  those  vices  that  are  too  often  the  consequences 
of  an  afiliaent  prosperity.  This  appears,  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  from  the  imperial  edicts  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, which  were  so  frequently  levelled  at  the  immoralities 
of  those  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  clerks. 
For  whence  so  many  laws  to  restrain  the  vices,  and  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  if  they  had 
fulfilled  even  the  obligations  of  external  decency,  or  shown, 
in  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives,  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
spect for  religion  and  virtue  ?  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  effect 
of  all  these  laws  and  edicts  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceived ;  for  so  high  was  the  veneration  paid, 
at  this  time,  to  the  clergy,  that  their  most  flagitious  crimes 
were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and  gentlest  punishments ; 
an  unhappy  circumstance,  which  added  to  their  presump- 
tion, and  rendered  them  more  daring  and  audacious  in 
iniquity. 

IV.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  who  considered  themselves  as 
the  chiefs  and  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  are 
o7«om*Z  not  to  be  excepted  from  this  censure,  any  more 
excepted.  ^|^^j^  ^j^^  clcrgy  who  were  under  their  jurisdiction. 
We  may  form  some  notion  of  their  humility  and  virtue  by 
that  long  and  vehement  contention,  which  arose  in  the 
year  498,  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  who  were 
on  the  same  day  elected  to  the  pontificate  by  different  par- 
ties, and  w  hose  dispute  was  at  length  decided  by  Theodo- 
ric  king  of  the  Goths.  Each  of  these  ecclesiastics  main- 
tained obstuiately  the  validity  of  his  election  ;  they  recipro- 
cally accused  each  other  of  the  most  detestable  crimes  ; 
and  to  their  mutual  dishonour,  their  accusations  did  not 
appear  on  either  side  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 
Three  different  councils,  assembled  at  Rome,  endeavoured 
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to  terminate  this  odious  schism,''  but  without  success.  A 
fourth  was  summoned  by  Theodoric,  to  examine  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  Symmachus,  to  whom  this  prince 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  adjudged  the  papal 
chair.  This  council  was  held  about  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  in  it  the  Roman  pontiff  was  acquitted  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  adverse  party  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  this  decision ;  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  Ennodius  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  to  draw  up  his  adu- 
latory apology  for  the  council  and  Symmachus."  In  this 
apology,  which  disguises  the  truth  under  the  seducing 
colours  of  a  gaudy  rhetoric,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  foundations  of  that  enormous  power,  which  the  popes  of 
Rome  afterward  acquired,  v.  ere  now  laid  ;  but  he  will  seek 
in  vain  in  this  laboured  production  any  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  injustice  of  the  charge  brought  against  Symmachus.*" 
V.  The  number,  credit,  and  influence  of  the  monks  aug- 
mented daily  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  xhe  growth 
They  multiplied  so  prodigiously  in  the  east,  that  of^^emonus. 
whole  armies  might  have  been  raised  out  of  the  monastic 
order,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  that  enormous 
body.  The  monastic  life  was  also  highly  honoured,  and 
had  an  incredible  number  of  patrons  and  followers  in  all 
the  western  provmces,  as  appears  from  the  rules  wliich 
were  prescribed,  in  this  century,  by  various  doctors,  for 
directing  the  conduct  of  the  cloistered  monks  and  the  holy 
virgins,  that  had  sacrificed  their  capacity  of  being  useful  in 
the  world,  to  the  gloomy  charms  of  a  convent.''  In  Great 
Britain,  a  certain  abbot,  named  Congall,  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  an  incredible  number  of  persons  to  abandon  the 
affairs,  obligations,  and  duties  of  social  life,  and  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  solitude,  under  a  rule  of 

ICP"  a  This  schism  may  be  truly  termed  odious,  as  it  was  carried  on  by  assassina- 
tions, massacres,  and  all  the  cruel  proceedings  of  a  desperate  civil  war.  Sec  Paul  Dia- 
conus,  lib.  XV ii. 

b  This  apology  may  be  seen  in  the  xvth  volume  of  the  Mr.gn.  Bihl.  Patrum,  p.  248. 

ICIf^  c  That  Symmachus  was  never  fairly  acquitted,  may  be  presumed  from  the  first, 
and  proved  from  the  second  of  the  following  circumstances  ;  First,  that  Theodoric,  who 
was  a  wise  and  equitable  prince,  and  who  had  attentively  examined  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  would  not  have  referred  the  decision  to  the  bishops,  if  the  matter  had  been 
clear,  but  would  have  pronounced  judgment  himself,  as  he  had  formerly  done  concerning 
the  legality  of  his  election.  The  second  circumstance  against  Symmachus  is,  that  the 
council  acquitted  him  without  so  much  as  hearing  those  who  accused  him;  and  he  himself 
did  not  appear,  though  frequently  summoned. 

d  These  are  in  Holstenius's  Codex.  Regidarum,  part  ii.  which  work  was  published  at 
Home,  in  three  volumes  4to.  in  the  year  IfifJl.  See  also  Edm.  Martcne  et  Ursin.  Piirand. 
Th'"!anr.  .fnenht.  .Vo'.  torn.  i.  n.  4.  ' 
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discipline,  of'whi  hhe  was  the  inventor.!  His  disciples 
travelled  through  many  countries,  in  which  they  propaga- 
ted with  such  success  the  contagion  of  this  monastic  devo- 
tion, that  in  some  time,  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  swarmed  with  those  lazy  orders,  and  were  in 
a  manner  covered  with  convents.  The  most  illustrious 
disciple  of  the  abbot  now  mentioned,  was  Columban, 
whose  singular  rule  of  discipline  is  yet  extant,  and  surpasses 
all  the  rest  in  simplicity  and  brevity/  The  monastic 
orders  in  general  abounded  with  fanatics  and  profligates  ; 
the  latter  were  more  numerous  than  the  former  in  the  west- 
ern converts,  while  in  those  of  the  east  the  fanatics  were 
predominant. 

VI.  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  manner  absorb- 
ed all  the  others  that  were  established  in  the  west, 
l[  was  instituted,  a.  d.  529,  by  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
a  man  of  piety  and  reputation  for  the  age  he  lived 
in.  ■  From  his  rule  of  discipline,  which  is  yet  extant,  we 
learn  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  impose  it  upon  ail  the 
monastic  societies,  but  to  form  an  order  whose  discipline 
should  be  milder,  their  establishment  more  solid,  and  their 
manners  more  regular,  than  those  of  the  other  monastic 
bodies  ;  and  whose  members,  during  the  course  of  a  holy 
and  peaceful  hfe,  were  to  divide  their  time  between  prayer, 
reading,  the  education  of  youth,  and  other  pious  and 
learned  labours.^  But  in  process  of  time,  the  followers  of 
this  celebrated  ecclesiastic  degenerated  sadly  from  the  piety 
of  their  founder,  and  lost  sight  of  the  duties  of  their  station, 
and  the  great  end  of  their  estabhshment.  Having  acqmred 
immense  riches  from  the  devout  hberahty  of  the  opulent, 
they  sunk  into  luxury,  intemperance,  and  sloth,  abandoned 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  vices,  extended  their  zeal  and 
attention  to  worldly  affairs,  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
cabinets  of  princes,  took  part  in  political  cabals  and  court 
factions,  made  a  vast  augmentation  of  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  their  order,  to  bUnd  the  multitude,  and 
supply  the  place  of  their  expiring  virtue  ;  and  among  other 
meritorious  enterprises,  laboured  most  ardently  to  swell  the 

e  Jac.  Usserii  Sntiq.  Eccles.  Brllan. 

f  Usserii  SyllogeJ]n.tiquar.  Epistolar.  Hihernicar.  p.  5 — 15.  Hohtcini  Codex  Regulanmi, 
torn.  ii.  p.  48.     Mabillon,  Fro:/,  ad  Sccculum  ii.  Benediclinum,  p.  4. 

g  See  Mabillon,  Jcla  Siiiiclor.  Ord.  Bened.  S(ec.  i.  and  Jlnndes  Ordin.  Benedict,  torn, 
i.     See  also  Helyotiis  and  the  other  writer?,  who  have  ^iven  accounts  of  the  monastro 
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arrogance,  by  enlarging  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  good  Benedict  never  dreamt  that  the 
great  purposes  of  his  institution  were  to  be  thus  perverted, 
much  less  did  he  give  any  encouragement  or  permission  to 
such  flagrant  abuses.  His  rule  of  disciplme  was  neither 
favourable  to  luxury  nor  ambition  ;  and  it  is  still  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  excellence,  though  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served for  many  ages. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  institution  of  Be- 
nedict changed,  m  several  respects,  the  obligations  and  du- 
ties of  the  monastic  hfe  as  it  was  regulated  in  the  west. 
Among  other  things,  he  obliged  those  who  entered  into 
his  order  to  promise,  at  the  time  of  their  being  received  as 
novitiates,  and  afterward  at  their  admission  as  members  of 
the  society,  to  persevere  in  an  obedience  to  the  rules  he 
had  laid  down,  without  attempting  to  change  them  in  any 
respect.  As  he  was  extremely  solicitous  about  the  stability 
of  his  institution,  this  particular  regulation  was  wise  and 
prudent ;  and  it  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  that  be- 
fore liis  time  the  monks  made  no  scruple  of  altering  the 
laws  and  rules  of  their  founders  as  often  as  they  thouglft 
proper.*" 

VII.  This  new  order  made  a  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
west,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  arrived  at  the  i,,  ,3,,!^  pro- 
most  flourisliing  state.  In  Gaul  its  interests  were  ^'*''- 
promoted  by  Maurus  ;  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  by  Placidus ; 
in  England,  by  Augustin  and  Mellitus  ;  in  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  is  himself  reported 
to  have  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  this  society ;'  and 
it  was  afterward  received  in  Germany  by  the  means  of 
Boniface."  Tliis  sudden  and  amazing  progress  of  the  new 
order  was  ascribed  by  the  Benedictines  to  the  wisdom  and 
sanctity  of  their  disciphne,  and  to  the  miracles  which  were 
worked  by  their  founder  and  his  followers.  But  a  more 
attentive  view  of  things  will  convince  the  impartial  ob- 
server, that  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  the 

h  See  Mabilloii,  Proef.  ad  Sac.  iv,    Benedict,  part  i.  p.  18. 

i  See  Mabillon,  Diss  de  vita  Monastica  Gregorii  J\I.  ad  Hadr.  Vcdesium,  torn.  ii.  Snalect. 
veter.  as  also  his  Prof,  ad  Sac  i.  Benedict,  p.  29.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  denied 
by  some  writers ;  and  among  others,  by  Gallonius,  concerning  whose  book  upon  that 
subject,  see  Simon's  Lettres  Choisies,  torn.  iii.  p.  63. 

k  Anton.  Dadini  Alteserrae,  Origines  rei  Monasticce,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  33.  The  propa- 
■gation  of  the  Benedictine  order  through  the  different  provinces  of  Europe,  is  related  by 
Mabillon,  Prmf.  ad  Scec,  i,  Benedictimm  et  ad  Scec.  iv,  part  i.  p.  62. 
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advancement  of  whose  grandeur  and  authority  the  Bene- 
dictines were  most  servilely  devoted,  contributed  much 
more  to  the  lustre  and  influence  of  their  order,  than  any 
other  circumstances,  nay,  than  all  other  considerations 
united  together.  But  however  universal  their  credit  was, 
they  did  not  reign  alone  ;  other  orders  subsisted  in  several 
places  until  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Benedictine  ab- 
sorbed, indeed,  all  the  other  religious  societies,  and  held 
unrivalled  the  reins  of  the  monastic  empire.' 
The  principal  VIII.  The  most  cclcbrated  Greek  and  oriental 
oHemar"?^-  writers  that  flourished  in  tliis  century,  were  those 
«e's.  which  follow. 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  interpreted  successfully  several 
books  of  Scripture."* 

Maxentius,  a  monk  of  Antioch,  who,  beside  several  trea- 
tises against  the  sects  of  his  time,  composed  Scholiums  on 
Dionysius  the  areopagife. 

Agapetus,  whose  Scheda  Regia,  addressed  to  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  procured  him  a  place  among  the  wisest  and 
most  judicious  writers  of  this  century. 
*  Eulogius,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  was  the  terror  of 
heretics,  and  a  warm  and  strenuous  defender  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  on  account  of  his 
austere  method  of  life  was  surnamed  the  Faster,  and  who 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  by  several  httle 
productions,  and  more  particularly  by  his  Penitential. 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  whose  book  against  the  sects, 
and  other  writings,  are  yet  extant. 

Evagrius,  a  scholastic  writer,  whose  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory is,  in  many  places,  corrupted  with  fabulous  narra- 
tions. 

Anastatius  of  Sinai,  whom  most  writers  consider  as  the 
author  of  a  trifling  performance,  written  against  a  sort  of 
heretics  called  Acephali,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  afterward." 

IX.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  following  are 
Latinwriiers.   principally  worthy  of  mention. 

1  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Cmicile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  32,  33, 

m  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastiqv  e  de  M.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p. 
197. 

n  See  for  an  account  of  this  book,  Simon,  1.  c.  torn.  i.  p,  232 ;  as  also  Barat,  BlhUi^ 
theque  Choisie,  torn.  ii.  p.  2L 
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Gregory  the  Great,  bislioj)  of  Rome,  who  united  the 
most  inconsistent  and  contradictory  qualities  ;  as  in  some 
cases  he  discovered  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment, 
and  in  others  the  most  shameful  and  superstitious  weak- 
ness ;  and  in  general  manifested  an  extreme  aversion  to 
all  kinds  of  learning,  as  his  Epistles  and  Dialogues  suffi- 
ciently testify." 

Cajsarius  of  Aries,  who  composed  some  moral  writings, 
and  drew  up  a  rule  of  conduct  and  discipline  for  the  holy 
virginsJ^ 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Huspina,  who  attacked  withgreat 
warmth  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  in  Africa ;  but  whose 
style  and  manner  were  harsh  and  uncouth,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case  of  tlie  African  writers.''    , 

Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  who  was 
none  of  the  meanest  authors  of  this  century,  whether  we 
consider  his  compositions  in  prose  or  in  verse  ;  though  he 
disgraced  his  talents,  and  dishonoured  his  eloquence,  by 
his  infamous  adulation  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  he 
exalted  so  high  above  all  mortals,  as  to  maintain  that  he 
was  answerable  to  none  upon  earth  for  his  conduct,  and 
subject  to  no  human  tribunal.' 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  who  acquired  an  immortal  name  by 
the  rule  he  laid  down  for  the  order  which  he  instituted, 
and  the  multitude  of  religious  societies  that  submitted  to 
his  discipline. 

Dionysius,  who  was  surnamed  the  Little,  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  lumiility,  and  was  deservedly  esteemed 
for  his  Collection  of  the  ancient  Canons,  and  also  for  his 
Ckro?iolooical  Researches. 

Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  an  African,  who  acquired  a  coU'» 
«iderable  degree  of  reputation  by  several  treatises,  but 
especially  l^y  his  Abridgtnent  of  the  Canons  ;  though  his 
style  ^nd  diction  were  entirely  destitudeof  harmony  and 
elegance. 

Facundus,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Three  Chapters^ 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  their  place. 

o  A  splendid  edition  of  tbe  works  of  Gregory  was  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1705, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  by  father  St.  Marlbe,  a  Benedictine  monk.  See  an  account  of  this 
pontiff,  Jicla  Sanclm:  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  121. 

p  Of  this  writer,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  given  a  learned  account  in  their  Histme.< 
Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  190. 

q  See  for  an  account  of  Fulgentius,  the  ..flcla  Sanclcrrwn,  torn.  i.  Januar.  p.  32,  &c. 

r  Hisloire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  96. 

roL.  T.  5.S 
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Arator,  who  translated  with  tolerable  success,  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  into  Latin  verse. 

Primasiiis,  of  Adrumetum,  whose  Commentartj  upon  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  also  his  book  concerning  heresies, 
are  yet  extant. 

Liberatus,  whose  Compendious  History  of  the  Mestorian 
and  Eutychian  controversies^  entitle  him  to  an  eminent 
rank  among  the  writers  of  this  century. 

Fortunatus,  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and  whose 
poetic  compositions  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  ge- 
nius.' 

Gregory  of  Tours,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  Gal- 
lic history  ;  and  who  would  have  descended  with  honour 
to  posterity,  did  not  his  Annals  of  the  Francs,  and  the  rest 
of  his  writings,  carry  so  many  marks  of  levity,  credulity, 
and  weakness.' 

Gildas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  who  com- 
posed a  book  concerning  the  destruction  of  Britain,  in 
which  there  are  several  things  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 

Columbanus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  became  famous 
on  account  of  the  monastic  rules  he  prescribed  to  his  fol- 
lowers, his  zeal  for  establishing  religious  orders,  and  his 
poetical  productions." 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  whose  grammatical,  theolo- 
gical, and  historical  productions  discover  more  learning 
and  pedantry  than  judgment  and  taste. 

We  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  Latin  writers 
with  the  illustrious  names  of  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus, 
who  far  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries  in  learning  and 
knowledge ;  the  former  shone  forth  with  the  brightest  lus- 
tre in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  a 
poet,  and  a  divine,  and  both  in  elegance  and  subtilty  of 
genius  had  no  superior,  nor  indeed  any  equal  in  this,  cen- 
tury ;  the  latter,  though  in  many  respects  inferior  to  him, 
was  nevertheless  far  from  being  destitute  of  merit."'  Se- 
veral productions  of  these  writers  have  been  transmitted 
down  to  our  times. 

s  Hisloire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  464. 

t  The  life  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hisloire  Literaire  de  la  France'; 
and  his  faults  are  mentioned  by  Pagi,  in  his  Dissert,  de  Dionysio  Paris.  §  25,  p.  6,  which 
is  added  to  the  fourth  tome  of  the  lircviarium  Pontif.  Romanor.  Launoius  defends  this 
historian  in  many  things  in  his  works,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  131. 

u  None  have  given  more  accurate  accounts  of  Gildas  and  Columban  than  the  learnot^ 
Benedictines,  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  279,  505. 

■"■  Sec  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BiUiotheque  de  M.  Dii  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  21 1  - 
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CHAPTER  III. 

tONCEUNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  When  once  the  ministers  of  the  church  had  departed 
from  the  ancient  simpHcity  of  religious  worship,  The  incrense 
and  suUied  the  native  purity  of  divine  truth  by  a  TiL!"'^^""" 
motley  mixture  of  human  inventions,  it  was  difficult  to  set 
bounds  to  this  growing  corruption.  Abuses  were  daily 
multipUed,  and  superstition  drew  from  its  horrid  fecundity 
an  incredible  number  of  absurdities,  which  were  added  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  controversial 
writers  in  the  eastern  provinces  continued  to  render  per- 
plexed and  obscure  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  the  subtile  distinctions  which  they  borrow- 
ed from  a  vain  and  chimerical  philosophy.  The  public 
teachers  and  instructers  of  the  people  degenerated  sadly 
from  the  apostolic  character.  They  seemed  to  aim  at 
nothing  else,  than  to  sink  the  multitude  into  the  most  oppro- 
brious ignorance  and  superstition,  to  efface  in  their  minds 
all  sense  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  genuine  piety,  and 
to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  religious  principles,  a  blind 
veneration  for  the  clergy,  and  a  stupid  zeal  for  a  senseless 
round  of  ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies.  This,  perhaps, 
will  appear  less  surprising,  when  we  consider,  that  the 
blind  led  the  blind  ;  for  the  public  ministers  and  teachers 
of  religion  were  for  the  most  part  grossly  ignorant;  nay, 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  multitude  whom  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  instruct. 

II.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dismal  represen- 
tation we  have  here  given  of  the  state  of  religion  rrovea  by 
at  this  time,  notliing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cast  ^^=""i''"- 
an  eye  upon  the  doctrines  now  taught  concerning  the  ivor- 
ship  of  images  and  saints,  the  fire  oj  purgatory,  the  efficacy 
of  good  works,  i.  e.  the  observance  of  human  rites  and  in- 
stitutions, toward  the  attaitiment  of  salvation,  the  poiver  of 
relics  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  ;  and  such 
like  sordid  and  miserable  fancies,  which  are  inculcated  in 
many  of  the  supertitious  productions  of  this  century,  and 
particularly  in  the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  Nothing  more  ridiculous  on  the  one  hand,  than 
the  solemnity  and  liberality  with  which  this  a^ood  but  silly 
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pontiff  distributed  the  wonder-working  relics  ;  and  nothing 
more  lamentable  on  the  other,  than  the  stupid  eagerness  and 
devotion  with  which  the  dehided  nudtitude  received  them, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  a  portion  of 
stinking  oil,  taken  from  the  lamps  which  burned  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  had  a  supernatural  efficacy  to  sanctify 
its  possessors,  and  to  defend  them  from  all  dangers  both  of 
a  temporal  and  spiritual  nature/ 

III,  Several  attempts  were  made  in  this  century  to  lay 
The  state  of  dowu  a  propcr  and  judicious  method  of  explain- 
«pfaS/""  ing  the  Scriptures.  Of  this  nature  were  the  two 
theology.  books  of  Junilius,  the  African,  concerning  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  divine  laiv  f  a  work  destitute  of  precision 
and  method,  and  by  which  it  appears  that  the  author  had 
not  sufficient  knowledge  and  penetration  for  the  task  he 
undertook. 

Cassiodorus  also,  in  his  two  books  conceyming  the  divine 
laws,  has  delivered  several  rules  for  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Philoxenus  the  Syrian,  translated  into  his  native  lan- 
guage, the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  books  of  (he  Meiv 
Testament. '^ 

The  number  of  interpreters  was  considerable  in  this  cen- 
tury. Those  who  made  the  greatest  figure  among  the 
Greeks  in  this  character,  were  Procopius  of  Gaza,  Seve- 
rus  of  Antioch,  Juhan,  and  a  few  others ;  the  first  was  an 
expositor  of  no  mean  abihties.''  The  most  eminent  rank 
among  the  Latin  commentators  is  due  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  Cassiodorus,  Prima sius,""  Isidore  of  Seville,'^  and 
Bellator. 

IV.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  these  wri- 

ters scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  expositors,  if 
of  t^ese"  II-  we  except  a  small  number  of  them,  and  among 
^""'"  these  the  eastern  Nestorians,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  were  careful  in  ex- 

X  See  the  list  of  Sacred  oils,  which  Gregory  the  Great  sent  queen  Theiulelinda,  in  the 
work  of  Ruinarius,  entitled,  Seta  Martymm  sinctra  et  selecta,  p.  619, 

y  See  Simon,  Grit,  de  la  Biblioth.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p,  229. 

z   Jos.  Sim.  Assemann.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  83. 

a  See  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies,  torn.  iv.  p.  120,  of  the  new  edition. 

b  Simon,  Hist.  Critiqne  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  JV".  T.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  347  ;  as 
also  his  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccl.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  226. 

c  Simon,  Critique  de  la,  &c.  duM.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  259. 
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ploring  the  true  sense,  and  the  native  energy  of  the  words 
employed  in  the  holy  Scriptures.    So  that  we  may  divide 
the  commentators  of  this  age  into  two  classes.  In  \\\e  firsts 
we  rank  those  who  did  nothing  more  than  collect  the  opi- 
nions and  interpretations  which  had  been  received  by  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church ;  whicji  collections  were 
afterward  called   chains  by  the  Latins."    Such  was  the 
chain  of  Olympiodorus  on  Job  ;  the  chain  c/' Victor  of  Ca- 
pua upon  the  Ffiiir  Gospels  ;  and  the  Commmtary  of  Pri- 
masius  on  the  Epistle  to  the  lionians,  whicli  was  compiled 
from  the  w^orks  of  Augiistin,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  others. 
Even  Procopius  of  Gaza  may   be  ranked  in  this  class, 
though  not  w  ith  so  much  reason  as  the  mere  compilers  now 
mentioned ;  since  in  many  cases  he  has  consulted  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  judgment,  and  not  followed  with  a  servile 
and  implicit  submission,  the  voice  of  antiquity.     To  the 
second  class  belong  those  fanciful  expositors  who,  setting 
up  Origen  as  their  great  model,  neglect  and  overlook  en- 
tirely the  sense  of  the  words  employed  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, lose  themselves  in  spiritual  refinements  and  allegori- 
cal digressions,  and  by  the  succour  of  a  lively  and  luxu- 
riant imagination,  draw  from  the  Scriptures  arguments  in 
favour  of  every  whim  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
Such  was  Anastatius  the  Sinaite,  whose  mysterious  contem- 
plations upon  the  six  days  creation,''  betray  the  levity  and 
ingnorance  of  their  author ;  and  Gregory  the  Great,  whose 
moral  observations  upon  the  book  of  Job,  have  formerly  met 
with  unmerited  commendations.     Such  also  were  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  Primasius,  as  manifestly  appears  by  the 
hook  of  Allegories  upon  the  holy  Scriptures,'  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  former,  and  the  mystical  exposition  of  the 
book  of  the  Revelation,^  w  hich  was  imagined  by  the  latter, 
V.  It  would  be  needless  to  expect  from  the  divines  of 
this  century  an  accurate  view,  or  a  clear  and  na-  Tiie  me-bods 
tural  explanation  of  the  Christian  doctrine.     The  ^h/c'Sa 
greatest  part  of  them  reasoned  and  disputed  con-  ^(^^'^"^now 
cerning  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  the  blind  would  i'"^''^''^''' 
argue  about  light  and  colour^  ;  and  imagined  tiiat  they 
had  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  when  they  had  thrown 

(1  Sec    Steph.  Le  Moync,  Prolegomena  ad  varia  Sacra,  p.  53.     Jo.  Albeit.  Fabvicii. 
Biblioth.  Gritcdy  lib.  v.  cap.  xvii.  or  vol.  vii.  p.  727. 
a  The  title  is  Contemplaliones  Anagogicve.  in  Hexaemeron. 
(  Liber  Mlegoriarum  in  Scripturam  Sacram. 
•g  Expositio  MiisHca  in  ,^pocalypmi. 
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out  a  heap  of  cnide  and  indigested  notions,  and  over- 
whelmed their  adversaries  with  a  torrent  of  words. 

We  may  perceive,  however,  in  the  writers  of  this  age, 
some  evident  marks  of  the  three  different  methods  of  ex- 
plaining and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which 
are  yet  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  For 
some  collected  together  a  heap,  rather  than  a  system  of 
theological  opinions,  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doc- 
tors, from  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  such  were  Isidore  of  Seville  among  the  Latins ; 
whose  three  books  of  sentences,  or  opinions^  are  still  extant; 
and  Leontius  the  Cyprian  among  the  Greeks,  whose  Loci 
communes,  or  commonplace  book  of  divinity,  which  he  had 
compiled  from  the  Vv^ritings  of  the  ancients,  have  been 
much  esteemed.  These  authors  gave  rise  to  that  species 
of  divinity  which  the  Latins  distinguished  afterward  by 
the  name  of  positive  theology. 

Others  endeavoured  to  explain  the  various  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  reasoning  upon  their  nature,  their  excel- 
lence, and  fitness  ;  and  thus  it  was,  even  with  the  weapons 
oi  reason  and  argument,  that  the  most  of  the  Christian  doc- 
tors disputed  against  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  and 
the  Pelagians.  These  metaphysical  divines  were  called 
schoolmen,  and  their  writings  were  afterward  characterized 
under  the  general  term  of  scholastic  divinity. 

A  third  class  of  theological  teachers,  very  different  from 
those  already  mentioned^  comprehended  a  certain  species 
of  fanatics  who  maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth  was  only  to  be  derived  from  inward  feeling  and  men- 
tal contemplation.  This  class  assumed  the  appellation 
of  mystics.  These  three  methods  of  deducing  and  un- 
folding the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  been  transmitted 
down  to  our  times.  No  writer  of  this  century  composed 
a  judicious  or  complete  system  of  divinity  ;  though  seve- 
ral branches  of  that  sacred  science  were  occasionally 
illustrated. 

VI.  Those  who  consecrated  their  pious  labours  to  the 
Tbe  state  of  advauccment  of  practical  religion  and  moral  vir- 
FigTon'andi"  tue,  almcd  at  the  fulfiUing  this  good  purpose, 
virtue.  partly  by  laying  down  precepts,  and  partly  by  ex- 
hibiting edifying  examples.  They  who  promoted  the  cause 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  former  way,  modified  their  pre- 
cepts according  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  per- 
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sons  for  whom  they  were  designed.  One  sort  of  precepts 
were  addressed  to  those  who  had  not  abandoned  the  con- 
nexions of  civil  society,  but  Hved  amidst  the  hurry  of 
worldly  affairs.  A  different  set  of  rules  was  administered 
to  those  who  aspired  after  higher  degrees  of  perfection, 
and  lived  in  a  retirement  from  the  contagion  and  vanities 
of  the  world.  The  precepts  addressed  to  the  former,  re- 
present the  Christian  life  as  consisting  in  certain  external 
virtues,  and  acts  of  religion  ;  as  appears  from  the  Ho- 
milies and  Exhortations  of  Caesarius  ;  the  Capita  Pares,- 
netica  of  Agapetus  ;  and  especially  from  the  Formula  ho^ 
nested  vitce^  i.  e.  the  summary  of  a  virtuous  life,  drawn  up 
by  Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga.''  The  rules  adminis- 
tered to  the  latter  sort  of  Christians,  were  more  spiritual 
and  sublime ;  they  were  exhorted  to  separate,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  soul  from  the  body  by  divine  contempla- 
tion ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  enervate  and  emaciate  the 
latter  by  watching,  fasting,  perpetual  prayer,  and  singing 
of  psalms,  as  we  find  in  the  dissertation  of  Fulgentius  upo7i 
fasting,  and  those  of  Nicetius,  concerning  the  vigils  of  the 
servants  of  God,  and  the  good  effects  of  psalmody.  The 
Greeks  adopted  for  their  leader,  in  this  mystic  labyrinth, 
Dionysius,  falsely  called  the  Areopagite,  whose  pretended 
writings  John  of  Scythopohs  illustrated  with  annotations 
in  this  century.  We  need  not  be  at  any  pains  in  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  these  injudicious  zealots  ;  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  that  rational  religion,  which  is  contained 
in  the  gospel,  will  be  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
impartial  upon  the  absurdities  of  that  chimerical  devotion 
we  have  now  been  describing. 

VII.  They  who  enforced  the  duties  of  Christianity  by- 
exhibiting  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  the  view  Ti,e  uves  of 
of  those  for  whom  thir  instructions  were  de-  ^"^^ '"■"''• 
signed,  wrote  for  this  purpose  the  Lives  of  the  saints  ;  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  this  kind  of  biogra- 
phers  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Ennodius, 
Eugippius,  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Dionysius  the  Little, 
Cogitosus,  and  others,  are  to  be  ranked  in  this  class.  But 
however  pious  the  intentions  of  these  biographers  may 
have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  executed  it 
in  a  most  contemptible  manner.     No  models  of  rational 

Ii  See  the  AcUi  Sandor.  Marti!,  torn.  iii.  p.  PC. 
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piety  are  to  be  found  among  those  pretended  worthies, 
whom  they  propose  to  Christians  as  objects  of  imitation. 

They  amuse  their  readers  with  gigantic  fables  and  tri- 
fling romances  ;  the  examples  they  exhibit  are  those  of 
certain  delirious  fanatics,  whom  they  call  saints,  men  of  a 
corrupt  and  perverted  judgment,  who  offered  violence  to 
reason  and  nature  by  the  horrors  of  an  extravagant  auste- 
rity in  their  own  conduct,  and  by  the  severity  of  those  sin- 
gular and  inhuman  rules  v»^hich  they  prescribed  to  others. 
For  by  what  means  were  these  men  sainted  ?  By  starving 
themselves  with  a  frantic  obstinacy,  and  bearing  the  use- 
less hardships  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  inclement  seasons, 
with  steadfastness  and  perseverance  ;  by  running  about 
the  country  like  madmen  in  tattered  garments,  and  some- 
times half  naked,  or  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  narrow 
space,  where  they  continued  motionless ;  by  standing  for 
a  long  time  in  certain  postures  with  their  eyes  closed,  in 
the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  divine  light.  All  this  was 
saintlike  and  glorious ;  and  the  more  that  any  ambitious 
fanatic  departed  from  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  counterfeited  the  wild  gestures  and  the  incohe- 
rent conduct  of  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic,  the  surer  was  his 
prospect  of  obtaining  an  eminent  rank  among  the  heroes 
and  demigods  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  church. 

VIII.  Many  writers  laboured  with  diligence  to  terminate 
Polemic  divi-  the  reigning  controversies,  but  none  with  success, 
nity.  ]vfQp  ^\\d\\  we  be  mu(^h  surprised,  that  these  efforts 

were  ineffectual,  when  we  consider  how  they  Avere  con- 
ducted ;  for  scarcely  can  we  name  a  single  writer,  whose 
opposition  to  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  Pelagians, 
was  carried  on  with  probity,  moderation,  or  prudence. 
Primasius  and  Phiioponus  wrote  concerning  all  the  sects, 
but  their  works  are  lost ;  the  treatise  of  Leontius,  upon  the 
same  extensive  subject,  is  still  extant,  but  is  scarcely  worth 
perusing.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Leontius  of  Neapolis, 
disputed  against  the  Jews,  but  with  what  success  and  dex- 
terity will  be  easily  imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  learning  and  logic  of  these  times.  We  omit, 
therefore,  any  further  mention  of  the  miserable  disputants 
of  this  century,  from  a  persuasion  that  it  will  be  more 
useful  and  entertahiing  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  controversies  that  now  divided  and  troubled 
the  Christian  church. 
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IX.  Though  the  credit  of  Origen,  and  his  system,  seem- 
ed to  he  expiring  under  the  blows  it  had  received  tlp  comro- 
from  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  repeated  ;:;n'f4  oJl'- 
thunder  of  synods  and  councils,  yet  it  was  very  ii^ctruIeVe-* 
far  from  being  totally  sunk.  On  the  contrary,  "*'''"''^- 
this  great  man,  and  his  doctrine,  were  held  by  many,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  in  the  highest  veneration,  and 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  became  bound- 
less and  extravagant.  In  the  west,  Bellator  translated  the 
works  of  Origen  into  the  Latin  language.  In  the  east- 
ern provinces,  and  particularly  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
which  were  the  principal  seats  of  Origenism,  the  monks, 
seconded  by  several  bishops,  arid  chiefly  by  Theodore  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  defended  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  doctrines  of  Origen  against  all  his  adversaries  with 
incredible  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind.  The  cause 
Avas  at  length  brought  before  Justinian,  w  ho,  in  a  long  and 
verbose  edict,  addressed  to  Mennas  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,'' passed  a  severe  condemnation  upon  Origen  and 
his  doctrine,  and  ordered  it  to  be  entirely  suppressed.'  The 
effects  of  this  edict  were  more  violent  than  durable  ;  for, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  controversy  concernmg  the 
three  chapters,"'  soon  after  this  time,  Origenism  was  not 
only  revived  in  Palestine,  but  even  recovered  new  vigour, 
and  spread  itself  far  and  wide.  Hence  many  commotions 
were  raised  in  the  church,  which  were  however  terminated 
by  the  fifth  general  council,  assembled  at  Constantinople 
by  Justinian,  a.  d.  533,  and  in  which  Origen  and  his  follow- 
ers were  again  condemned." 

x.  This  controversy  produced  another,  which  contmued 
much  longer,  was  carried  on  with  still  more  ex-  The  comrc^- 
cessive  degrees  of  animosity  and  violence,  and  c^,'nfnrti''e 
the  subject  of  which  was  of  much  less  moment  {ers.^ '''"'''' 

i  Cyrillus,  Scythopolis,  in  Vita  Sabce,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Cotelerius,  JMonumenta 
Ecdesice  Grccca,  p.  370.  Henr.  Noris,  Dissertat.  de  Synodo  Q,uinta,  cap.  i.  ii.  p.  554, 
torn.  i.  opp. 

k  This  edict  is  published  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  torn,  iii-  p.  243. 

[CT  1  This  edict  was  procured  by  the  solicitation  of  Pelagius,  who  was  legate  of  Vi-  ' 
gilius  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  with  a  \iew  to  confound  the  Acephali,  who  were 
admirers  of  Origen,  and  particularly  to  vex  Theodore,  of  whose  credit  with  the  emperor, 
Pelagius  was  extremely  jealous.  It  was  to  return  this  affront,  as  well  as  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  following  section,  that  Theodore  set  on  foot  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  three  chapters,  which  produced  such  tedious,  cruel,  and  fatal  dissensions  ^in 
the  church.     See  Basnage,  Histoire  de  VEglise,  livr.  x.  ch.  vi.  p.  520. 

m  For  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  the  three  chapters,  see  note  o  of  the  xth 
section.  _ 

n  See  Harduini  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  283.   Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxviif. 
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and importance.  The  emperor  Justinian  was  eagerly  bent 
upon  extii^ating  that  violent  branch  of  the  Monophysites, 
which  was  djjstingnished  by  the  name  of  Acephali ;  and 
consulted  upon  this  matter,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Cresarea, 
who  was  a  Monophysite,  and  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
attached  to  t^ie  doctrine  of  Origen,  The  artful  prelate 
considered  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  procuring 
repose  to  the  followers  of  Origen  by  exciting  a  new  contro- 
versy, as  also  of  casting  a  reproach  upon  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  tlie  Nestorians 
and  their  cause.  In  order  therefore  to  effect  these  three 
important  purposes,  he  persuaded  the  emperor  that  the 
Acephali  would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  under 
the  following  easy  and  reasonable  conditions ;  namely, 
"  that  those  passages  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  in  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cy- 
prus, and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  had  been  pronounced  orthodox, 
should  be  etlaced  ;  and  that  the  productions  of  these  pre- 
lates, which  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  three 
chapters,"  as  also  other  writings  of  theirs,  which  discovered 
a  manifest  propensity  toward  the  Nestorian  errors,  should 
be  condemned  and  prohibited."  The  emperor  lent  a  pro- 
pitious ear  to  the  councils  of  this  prelate  ;  and  by  an  edict 
published,  A.  D.  544,  ordered  the  three  chapters  to  be  con- 
demned and  effaced,  without  any  prejudice,  however,  to 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^  This  edict 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  African  and  western  bishops, 
and  particularly  by  Vigilius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  highly  injurious  not  oiily  to  the  authority  of 
the  council  now  mentioned,  but  also  to  the  memory  of 
those  holy  men  whose  writings  and  characters  it  covered 

Basnage,  Hist,  de  fEglise,  livr.  x.  chap.  vi.  jp.  517,  &c..  Pet.  Dan.  Huelii  Origeniaiuf, 
lib.  ii.  p.  224.  Doueiu's  Singular  Diss,  which  is  subjoined  to  his  Historia  Origeniana, 
p.  345. 

QU"  o  The  pieces  that  wre  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  thrzp.  chapters,  were, 
1.  Tho  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  2.  The  books  which  Theodoret  of  Cyprus 
wrote  against  the  twelve  .Qnathemcs,  which  Cyril  had  published  against  the  Nystorians. 
3.  The  letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  had  written  to  one  Maris  a  Persian,  concerning  the 
council  of  Ephesus  and  the  condemnation  of  Kesturius.  These  writings  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and  such  indeed  %vas  their  tendency.  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that  Thcoilore  of  Mopsuestia  lived  before  the  time  of  Nestorius,  and  died  not  only 
intVie  communion  of  >he  chur-.-h,  but  also  in  the  highest  reputation  for  his  sanctity.  Nor  were 
the  writings  of  the  other  two  either  condemned  or  censu>-ed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ; 
nay.  the  faith  of  Thcodort  i  and  Ibas  was  there  declared  entirely  orthodox.  The  decision 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  this,  shows  that  councilii,  as  well  as 
doctors,  ditTer. 

V  See  Harduini  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  2S7.  Evagrius,  Hist^  Eccksiast.  lib.  iv.  cap- 
TX.wiii.  p.  412. 
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with  reproach.''  Upon  this,  Justinian  ordered  VigiKus  to 
repair  immediately  to  Constantinople,  that  having  liim  in 
his  power,  he  might  compel  him  with  more  facility  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  edict,  and  reject  the  three  chapters  ;  and  this 
method  was  attended  ^rith  success,  for  the  pontiff  yielded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum 
obliged  Vigilius-  to  retract  his  judicatum,  by  wliich,  in  a 
council  of  seventy  bishops,  he  had  condemned  the  three 
chaptei^s  in  obedience  to  the  emperor.  For  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  commmiion  of  this  pope,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  brethren  ;  na}^,  treated 
him  as  an  apostate,  until  he  ajoproved  what  he  had  been 
obliged  to  condenm.  The  effect  of  this  retraction  redou- 
hled  the  zeal  and  violence  of  Justinian,  who,  b}^  a  second 
edict,  published  a.  d. '551,  condemned  anew  the  three 
chapters. 

XI.  After  many  cabals,  commotions,  and  dissensions, 
wliich  were  occa'sioned  by  this  trifling  controver-  ti.p  «cume- 
s}^,  it  was  thought  proper*  to  submit  the  final  de-  "''^'  ""'"'*'■ 
cision  of  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  universal  church.  This 
assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  by  Justinian  to  meet 
at  Constantinople,  a.d.  553,  and  is  considered  as  \\\e  fifth 
oicnmenical  or  general  council.  The  emperor  gained  his 
point  here  ;  for  beside  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  the  three 
chapters,  tlie  condemnation  of  which  he  had  solely  in  view, 
were,  b}'  the  bishops  of  the  east,  for  there  were  very  few 
"western  prelates  present  at  this  council,  declared  heretical 
and  pernicious.  Vigilius,  who  was  now  at  Constantmople, 
refused  his  aiisentto  the  decrees  of  this  council ;  forwMch 
reason,  after  having  received  various  affronts,  he  was  sent 
into  exile,  from  whence  he  was  not  permitted  to  return 

q  Hen.  Nori.%  De  Synodo  qulnta,  cap.  x.  p.  579,  torn.  i.  onp.  Basnage  Histoire  de  VEglist, 
lom.  i.  livr.  x.  rap.  vi.  p.  523. 

[ZF'  r  AVc  do  not  fiiKi  in  tlie  acts  of  lliis,counci!  any  one  which  condemns  the  doctrines 
of  Oiige;i.  It  is,  hovtcvcr,  generally  imagined,  that  these  doctrines  were  condemned  by 
this  asson-ibl}  ;  and  what  gave  ri;  e  to  this  notion  wfts  probably  the  fifteen  Greek  canons 
yet  extant,  in  which  the  principal  errors  of  Origen  are  condemned,  and  which  are  entitled 
tie  canons  of  the  one  buiidr.id  and  sixty  fathers  assembled  in  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  tenets  of  Origen,  which  gave  the  most  ofiencr,  were  the  following  ;  1.  That 
in  the  Trinity  the  Father  is  great -r  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  2. 
The  pre-exisUnne  ofsonls,  which  Origen  considered  as  sent  into  mortal  bodies  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  bins  .committed  in  a  former  state  of  being.  3.  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
united  to  the  %cord  before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars)  &c.  »vere 
animated  and  endowed  witli  rational  souls.  5.  That  after  the  resurrection  all  bodies  will 
be  of  a  round  figure,  fi.  That  the  torments  of  the  damned  will  have  an  end  ;  and  that 
as  Christ  had  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  save  mankind,  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next 
in  save  thf  devils 
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before  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  this  assembly ;' 
and  changing  his  sentiments  for  the  fourth  time,  had  de- 
clared the  opmions  contained  in  the  three  chapters  to  be 
execrable  blasphemies.     His  successor  Pelagius,  and  all 
the  Roman  pontiffs  that  hav3  since  loUed  in  the  papal  chair, 
adhered  to  the  decrees  of  tliis  council ;  but  neither  their 
authority,  nor  that  of  the  emperor,  could  prevail  upon  the 
western  bishops  to  follow  their  example  in  this  respect. 
Many  of  these,  on  the  contrary,  caried  matters  so  tar  as 
to  separate  themselves  from  t.13  communion  of  the  pope  on 
this  account ;  and  the  divisions  that  arose  from  hence  in 
the  church,  were  too  violent  to  admit  of  an  expeditious  or 
easy  reconciliation,  and  couid  only  be  healed  by  length  of 
time/ 

XII.  Another  controversy  of  much  more  importance  had 
The  question,  bccu  Carried  oil  before  this  period  among  the 
TMhe'THnfty  Grceks ;  it  was  first  kindled  in  the  year  519,  and 
i,"a7e ''suffered,  J^  arose  upou  the  following  question  :  whether  it 
debaied.  covM  h&  sciid  with pTopriety  that  one  of  the  trini- 
ty stiff'ered  on  the  cross.  This  was  designed  to  embarrass 
the  Nestorians,  who  seemed  to  ssisarate  too  much  the  two 
natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  Scythian  monks,  who  seconded 
this  design,  and  to  whom  the  rise  of  this  controversy  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  imputed,  maintained  the  affirmative  of  this 
nice  and  difficult  question.  Others  asserted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  manner  of  speaking  was  by  no  means  to  be 
adopted,  since  it  bordered  upon  the  erroneous  expressions 
and  tenetG  of  the  Theopaschites,  who  composed  one  of  the 
sects  into  which  the  Eutychians  were  subdivided."  This 
latter  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Hormisdas,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, to  whom  the  Scythian  monks  had  appealed  in  vain ; 
but  this,  instead  of  allaying  the  heat  of  the  present  contro- 
versy, only  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame.     John  II.  who 

s  See  Petr.  do  Marca,  Dinsert.  de  decrelo  Vigilii  pro  confirmalione  Synodi  V.  which  is  to 
be  found  among  the  Dissertaticns  subjoined  to  his  learned  work,  De  concordia  sacerdotii  et 
imperii. 

t  The  best  account  of  this  mattei*  is  to  be  found  in  Noris,  De  synodo  quinla  cecumenica, 
though  even  this  excellent  author  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  a  certain 
degree  of  partiality.  See  also  Christ.  Lupus,  Aoi.  ad  concilium  quintum,  in  his  M  conci- 
lia Mnolat. 

iCP  u  .The  deacon  Victor,  and  those  who  opposed  the  Scythian  monks,  expressed 
their  opinion  in  the  following  proposition,  viz.  o;;/»  person  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the 
ftesL  Both  sides  received  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  acknowledgfd  tioo  natures  in  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  Eutyches  ;  and  only  one  person  in  opposition  to  Nestorius  ;  and  yet,  by 
a  torrent  of  jargon,  and  a  long  chain  of  unintelligible  syllogisms,  the  Scythian  monks 
accused  their  adversaries  of  Nestorianism,  and  were  accused  by  (hem  of  the  Eutychiaii 
heresy. 
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was  one  of  the  successors  of  Hormisdas,  approved  the  pro- 
position which  the  latter  had  condemned  ;  and  confirming 
the  opinion  of  the  Scythian  monks,  exposed  the  decisions  of 
the  papal  oracle  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise ;  his  sentence 
was  afterward  approved  by  the  fifth  general  council ;  and 
thus  peace  was  restored  in  the  church  by  the  conclusion  of 
these  unintelligible  disputes." 

With  the  question  now  mentioned,  there  was  another 
closely  and  intimately  connected,  namely,  whether  the  per- 
S071  of  Christ  could  be  cotisidered  as  compounded.  Of  this 
question  the  Scythian  monks  maintained  the  affirmative^ 
and  their  adversaries  the  negative. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN  THE  CHURCU  DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  In  this  century  the  cause  of  true  rehgion  sunk  apace, 
and  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition  extended  it-  Ri,es  „„,1,. 
self  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  genuine  piety,  p'*''^- 
This  lamentable  decay  was  supphed  by  a  multitude  of  rites 
and  ceremonies.  In  the  east  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies  gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  various  rites 
and  external  institutions,  which  were  used  as  marks  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  contending  parties.  The 
western  churches  were  loaded  with  rites  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  had  a  marvellous  fecundity  of  genius  in  invent- 
ing, and  an  irresistible  force  of  eloquence  in  recommending 
superstitious  observances.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising 
to  those  who  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  pontiff,  the 
loords  of  the  sacred  writings  were  images  of  mysterious  and 
invisible  things  ;  for  such  as  embrace  this  chimerical  system 
will  easily  be  led  to  express  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  rehgion  by  external  rites  and  symbols.  Gregory  indeed 
is  worthy  of  praise  in  this,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  force 
others  to  the  observance  of  his  inventions ;  though  this, 
perhaps,  was  as  much  owing  to  a  v/ant  of  power,  as  to  a 
principle  of  moderation. 

w  See  Norisii  Histmia  ControverslcB  deuno  ex  Trinitate  pctsso,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p  771, 
The  ancient  writers  who  mention  this  controversy,  call  llie  monks  who  set  it  on  foot, 
Scythians.  But  La  Croze,  in  his  Thesaur.  Epist.  tom.  iii.  p.  lSi>,  imagines  that  the  coun< 
try  of  these  monks  was  Egypt,  and  not  Scythia  ;  and  this  conjecture  is  supporte-d  by  re.a- 
-'in«!  Avht"h  carry  in  thorn,  at  leust,  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
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u.  This  prodigious  augmentation  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies rendered  an  augmentation  of  doctors  and  in- 
ofThemTnles-  tcrprctcrs  of  these  mysteries  indispensably  neces- 
tigaied,  sary.  Hence  a  new  kind  of  science  arose,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  expUcation  of  these  ceremonies,  and 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  from 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  But  the  most  of  those 
who  entered  into  these  researches  never  went  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  to  the  true  source  of  these  idle  inventions.  They 
endeavoured  to  seek  their  origin  in  reason  and  Christianity; 
but  in  this  they  deceived  themselves,  or  at  least  deluded 
others,  and  delivered  to  the  world  their  own  fancies,  mstead 
of  letting  them  into  the  true  cause  of  things.  Had  they 
been  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  customs  of  remote 
antiquity,  or  studied  the  pontifical  law  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  had  come  at  the  true  origin  of  many  insti- 
tutions, which  were  falsely  looked  upon  as  venerable  and 
sacred. 

TIT.  The  public  worship  of  God  was  as  yet  celebrated 
Public  woi-  by  every  nation  in  its  own  language ;  but  was 
''"*"•  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of 

various  hymns,  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  which  were 
considered  as  proper  to  enliven  devotion  by  the  power  of 
novelty.     Gregory  the*  Great  prescribed  a  new  method  of 

admini,^enng  the  Lord's  supper,  with  a  magnifi- 
f.^i'P'of'u'J  cent  assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies  ;  this  in- 
eucbaiist.  stitution  of  Ms  was  called  the  canon  of  the  mass  ; 
and  if  any  are  unwilling  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  new  ap- 
pointment, they  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
considera])le  augmentation  of  the  ancient  canon  for  cele- 
bj"ating  the  eucharist,  and  occasioned  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  administration  of  that  ordinance.  Many  ages,  how- 
ever, passed  before  this  Gregorian  canon  v^as  adopted  by 
all  the  Latin  churches.'' 

Bapfi^m,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  administered 

only  on  great  festivals.  We  omit  mentioning,  for 
«,,p(isn..  ^i^g  ^j^l^p  Q^  brevity ,  the  litanies  that  were  addressed 
to  the  saints,  the  difterent  sorty  of  supplications,  the  stations 
or  assemblies  of  Gregory,  the  forms  of  consecration,  and 
other  such  institutions,  which  were  contrived  in  this  cen- 
tury to  excite  a  species  of  external  devotion,  and  to  engage 
the  outward  senses  in  religious  worship.     An  inquiry  into 

x  Sf^p  Thonrl.  Chr.  I,ilifntlial.  Dc  ravnne  nihftn.  Gresnriann. 
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these  matters  would  of  itself  deserve  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work. 

IV.  There  was  an  incredible  number  of  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  the  saints,  during  this  century,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  provinces.  The  places  set  apart  for 
public  worship  were  already  very  numerous  ;  but  it  was 
now  that  Christians  first  began  to  consider  these  sacred 
edifices  as  the  means  of  purchasing  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  saints,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  these  de- 
parted spirits  defended  and  guarded,  against  evils  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities,  and 
villages,  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  temples.  The 
number  of  these  temples  was  almost  equalled  by  that  of 
the  festivals  which  were  now  observed  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  many  of  which  seem  to  have  been  instituted 
upon  a  pagan  model.  To  those  that  were  celebrated  in 
the  preceding  century,  were  now  added  the  festival  of  the 
purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  invented  with  a  design 
to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  heathen  converts  on  ac- 
count of  the  lass  of  their  lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  Pan, 
which  had  been  formerly  observed  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  festival  of  the  immaculate  conception,  the  day 
set  apart  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  St.  John,  and  others 
less  worthy  of  mention. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING    THE    DIVISIONS   AND    HERESIES    THAT     TKOUSLED     THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The   various   sects    which  had  fomented    divisions 
among  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
were  far  from  being  effectuaHy  suppressed  or  to-  ^^^^^^""'^IZ 
tally  extirpated.     Thougii  they  had  been  perse-  '""'"'^^• 
cuted  and  afflicted  with  an  infinite  diversity  of  trials  and 
calamities,  yet  they  still  subsisted,  and  continued  to  excite 
dissensions  and  tumults  in  many  places.  The  Manicheans 
are  said  to  have  gained  such  a  degree  of  influence 
among  the  Persiims,  as  to  have  corrupted  even  the  M'"'^'"^"'^- 
son  of  Cabades,  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who  repaid 
their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  with  a  terrible  massacre,  in 
which  numbers  of~  that  impious  sect  perished  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.    Nor  was  Persia  the  only  country  which 
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was  troubled  with  the  attempts  of  the  Maiiicheans  to 
spread  their  odious  doctrine ;  other  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  undoubtedly  infected  with  their  errors,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  book  that  was  written  a2:ainst  them  by  He- 
semipeugi-  Taclian,  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  In  Gaul  and  Africa, 
^"'-  dissensions  of  a  different  kind  prevailed  ;  and  the 

controversy  between  the  Semipelagians  and  the  disciples 
of  Augustin  continued  to  divide  the  western  churches. 

ji.  The  Donatists  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  freedom  and 
tranquillity  as  long  as  the  Vandals  reigned  in  Afri- 
ponatisis.  f^r^ .  \y^^  ^fjg  scene  was  greatly  changed  with  re- 
spect to  them,  when  the  empire  of  these  barbarians  was 
overturned  in  the  year  534.  They,  however,  still  remained 
in  a  separate  body,  and  not  only  held  their  church,  but 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  particularly  from 
the  year  591,  defended  themselves  with  new  degrees  of 
animosity  and  vigour,  and  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  the 
multiplication  of  their  sect.  Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
opposed  these  efforts  with  great  spirit  and  assiduity ;  and 
as  appears  from  his  epistles,'  tried  various  methods  of  de- 
pressing this  faction,  which  was  pluming  its  wings  anew, 
and  menacing  the  revival  of  those  lamentable  divisions 
which  it  had  formerly  excited  in  the  church.  Nor  was  the 
opposition  of  the  zealous  pontiff  without  effect;  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  havfe  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success,  since,  in  this  century,  the  church  of  the  Donatists 
dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and  after  this  period  no  traces 
of  it  are  any  where  to  be  found. 

III.  Towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 
Arians  were  triumphant  in  several  parts  of  Asia, 
Arians.  Africa,  and  Europe.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  bi- 
shops favoured  them  secretly,  while  their  opinions  were 
openly  professed,  and  their  cause  maintained  by  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  the  Spaniards,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gauls. 
It  is  true,  the  Greeks,  who  had  received  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  persecuted  and  oppressed  the  Arians 
wherever  their  influence  and  authority  could  reach ;  but 
the  Nicenians,  in  their  turn,  were  not  less  rigorously 
treated  by  their  adversaries,  particularly  in  Africa  and 

y  See  Photius,  BibUoth.  Cod,  cxiv.  p.  291. 

z  See  his  epistles,  lib.  iv.  ep.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  p.  7l4,  715,  lib.  vk  ep.  Ixv.  p.  S41,  ep.  xxxvif. 
p.  821,  lib.  ix.  ep.  liii,  p.  972,  lib.  ii.  ep.  xlviii.  p.  611,  torn,  ii,  opp. 
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Italy,  where  they  felt  in  a  very  severe  manner,  the  weight 
of  the  Arian  power,  and  the  bitterness  of  their  resent- 
ment/' 

The  triumphs  of  Arianism  were,  however,  but  transita- 
ry ;  and  its  prosperous  days  were  entirely  eclipsed,  when 
the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out 
of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Justinian.''  For  the  other  Arian 
princes  were  easily  induced  to  abandon,  themselves,  the 
doctrine  of  that  sect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  employ  the 
force  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  councils  to  prevent  its 
further  progress  among  their  subjects,  and  to  extirpate  it 
entirely  out  of  their  dominions.  Such  w^as  the  conduct 
of  Sigismond  king  of  the  Burgundians  ;  Theodimir  king 
of  the  Suevi,  who  had  settled  in  Lusitania;  and  Reccared 
king  of  Spain.  Whether  the  change  wrought  in  these 
princes  was  owing  to  the  force  of  reason  and  argument, 
or  to  the  influence  of  hopes  and  fears,  is  a  question  which 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  One  thing  however 
is  certain ;  and  that  is,  that  from  this  period,  the  Arian  sect 
declined  apace,  and  could  never  after  recover  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  stability  and  consistence, 

IV.  The  Nestorians,  after  having  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  Persia,  and  established  the  patriarch,  or  head  The  state  of 
of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  extended  their  views  '"«-'•'"«"»•"'«. 
further,  and  spread  their  doctrines,  with  a  success  equal 
to  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  through  the  provinces  that  la)"" 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  yet 
extant  authentic  records,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
throughout  all  Persia,  as  also  in  India,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  other  countries,  there  were  vast  numbers  of 
^estorian  churches,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Seleucia. ^"  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Persian 
monarchs  were  not  all  equally  favourable  to  this  growing- 
sect,  and  that  some  of  them  even  persecuted,  with  the 
utmost  severity,  all  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name 
throughout  their  dominions ;''  but  it  is  also  true,  that  such 

a  Procopius,  Be  bello  Vandal,  lib.  i.  eap.  viii.  and  De  hello  Golhico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  Eva- 
grius,  Hint.  Ecdesiast.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xv, 

b  See  Maacovii  Hiatoria  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  76,  91.  Sec  also  an  account  of  the  Bar- 
barian kings,  who  abandoned  Arianism,  and  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council, 
in  the  Ada  Sanctomm,  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  ?75,  and  April,  p.  134. 

c  Co3mas  Indicopleustes  Topo«;raphice  Chrislianoi,  lib.  ii.  p.  125,  which  is  to  be  found 
ill  Monlfaucon's  Colkctio  nova  PP.  Grcccorum. 

d  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bibliotli.  Orient.  Vatic,  ton),  iii.  part  i.  v-  t09,  407,  411,  441, 
ii9,  toni.  iii.  part  ii.  ran.  v.  v  2.  p.  83. 
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of  these  princes  as  were  disposed  to  exercise  moderation 
and  benignity  toward  the  Christians,  were  much  more  in- 
dulgent to  the  Nestorians,  tiian  to  their  adversaries  who 
adhered  to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  suice  the  latter  were 
considered  as  spies  employed  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom 
they  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion. 

V.  The  Monophysites,  or  Eutychians,  flourished  also  in 

this  centuiy,  and  had  gained  over  to  their  doc- 
.^on?rove"r"  tHue  a  cousidcrable  part  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
sies.  'Yhe  emperor  Anastasius  was  warmly  attached  to 

the  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  Acephali,  who  were  reckoned 
among  the  more  rigid  Monophysites  ;"  and  in  the  year513, 
created  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  room  of  Flavian, 
whom  he  had  expelled  from  that  see,  Severus,  a  learned 
monk  of  Palestine,  from  whom  the  Monophysites  were 
called  Severians/  This  emperor  exerted  all  his  influence 
and  authority  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  the'  east,  and  to  maintain  the  cause  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  one  tialure  in  Christ ;  and  by 
the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  he  excited  the 
most  deplorable  seditions  and  tumults  in  the  church.^ 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  which  happened,  a.  d.  518, 
Severus  was  expelled  in  bis  turn  ;  and  the  sect  which  the 
late  emperor  had  maintained  and  propagated  with  such 
zeal  and  assiduity,  was  every  where  opposed  and  depress- 
ed by  his  successor  Justin,  and  the  following  emperors,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  be  upon  the  very  brink 
of  ruin,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  created  Sergius  pa- 
triarch in  the  place  of  Severus.'' 

VI.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Monophysites  were  in  such 
ja.  o;.  Parn.  io-  '<^  dcspcralc  situatjou,  tliat  almost  all  hope  of  their 
"f"ihe"Mono-  Tccovcry  was  vanished,  and  their  bishops  were 
phjsiics.  reduced,  by  death  and  imprisonment,  to  a  very 
small  number,  an  obscure  man,  whose  name  was  Jacob, 
and  who  was  distinguished  from  others,  so  called,  by  the 
surname  of  Baradseus,  or  Zanzalus,  restored  this  expiring 

c  Evagriiis,  Hist.  Ecclesiasl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx.  xliv.  &c.  Theodorus  the  Reader,  Hist. 
Ecclesiast.  lib.  ii.  p.  562.  See  also  the  hxle.v  operum  Severi,  as  it  stands  collected  from 
ancient  MSS.  in  Montfaucon's  Bibliotheca  Coistiniana,  p.  53. 

f  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bibiioih.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  47,  321.  Euseb.  Renau- 
dot,  Histmia  Patriarch.  Jliexmdrinor.  p.  127,  129,  130,  135,  138,  &c. 

g  livagrius.  Hist.  Eccleaiast.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiii.  Cyricles,  vita  Sabce  hi  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotc- 
lerii  Monument.  Ecclesim  Grnca,  torn.  iii.  p.  312.  Bayle's  Dictionary  at  (be  article  Anas-, 
'"siu?. 

li  Sec  AhM\phvLTA\i  Sevif^  Pafririr':!):.  .fhiiiochen,  to  Asseinan,  Bihlinlh^  Orient:  VnlicaV- 
^'S  f-Ttnr,  ii.  p.  g??." 
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sect  to  its  former  prosperity  and  lustre.'  This  poor  monk^ 
the  grandeur  of  whose  views  was  much  above  the  obscu- 
rity of  his  station,  and  whose  fortitude  and  patience  no 
dangers  could  daunt,  nor  any  labours  exhaust,  was  or- 
dained to  the  episcopal  office  by  a  handful  of  captive  bi- 
shops, travelled  on  foot  through  the  Avhole  east,  established 
bishops  and  presbyters  every  where,  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Monophysites,  and  produced  such  an  asto- 
nishing change  in  their  affairs  by  the  power  of  his  elo- 
cpience,  and  by  his  incredible  activity  and  diligence,  that 
when  he  died  bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  588,  he  left  his  sect 
in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arme- 
nia, Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries.''  This 
dexterous  monk  had  prudence  to  contrive  the  means  of 
success,  as  well  as  activity  to  put  them  in  execution  ;  for 
he  almost  totally  extinguished  all  the  animosities,  and  re- 
conciled all  the  factions,  that  had  divided  the  Monophy- 
sites ;  and  when  their  churches  grew  so  numerous  in  the 
east  that  they  could  not  all  be  conveniently  comprehended 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he 
appointed  as  liis  assistant  the  primate  of  the  east,  whose 
residence  was  at  Tagritis,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia.'  The 
laborious  efforts  of  Jacob  were  seconded  in  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  by  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  he  became  so  famous  that  all  the  Monophysites 
of  the  east  considered  him  as  their  second  parent  and 
founder,  and  are  to  this  day  called  Jacobites  in  honour  of 
their  new  chief. 

VII.  Thus  it  happened,  that  by  the  imprudent  zeal  and 
violence  which  the  Greeks  employed  in  defending 
the  truth,  the  Monophysites  gained  considerable  u,eMonopi>f 
advantages,  and  at  length  obtained  a  solid  and  '"" 
permanent  settlement.  From  this  period  their  sect  has 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  who,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion which  subsists,  with  respect  to  some  points,  between 

i  See  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  &c.  torn.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  62,  72,  326,  331,  414.  Euse- 
biiRenaud.  Hist.  Patriarch.  Mexandr.  p.  119,  133,  425,  and  tbe  Liturgia  Orient,  torn, 
ii.  p.  333,  342.  Faustus  Naironus,  Ettoplia  fidei  Catholicm  ex  Syrorum  mmmmentis,  part 
i.  p.  40,  41.. 

k  Concerning  the  Nubians  and  Abyssinians,  see  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  &c.  torn,  ii, 
J».  330.  Lobo,  Voyage  d^Myssinie,  torn.  ii.  p.  36.  Ludolpb.  Commentar.  ad  Historiam 
Mthiopicam,  p.  451,  461,  466. 

1  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  410, 414,  418.  See  also  this  learned 
writer's  Dissertatio  dt  J^onophysiUs,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  worV 
no'vcitetl. 
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the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Monophysites,  are  extremely 
careful  to  maintain  communion  with  each  other  both  by 
letters  and  by  the  exchange  of  good  offices.  The  primate 
of  the  Abyssines  is  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  the  primate  of  the  east,  who  resides  at  Tagritis,  is 
imdet  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The 
Armenians  are  ruled  by  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and  are 
distinguished  by  certain  opinions  and  rites  from  the  rest  of 
the  Monophysites. 

VIII.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  before  it  was  thus 
happily  established,  was  torn  with  factions  and 
ardTt^e'*"'  intestine  disputes,  and  suffered,  in  a  particular 
Monophysites  mauner,  from  that  nice  and  subtile  controversy 
concerning  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  kindled  at  Alex- 
andria. Juhan,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  affirmed,  a.  d. 
619,  that  the  divine  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  Virgin's 
conception,  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  changed  its  nature 
and  became  incorruptible*  This  opinion  was  also  embra- 
ced by  Caianus,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  from  whom  tliose 
who  adopted  it  were  called  Caianists.  They  were,  how- 
ever, divided  into  three  sects,  two  of  which  debated  this 
question,  Whether  the  body  of  Christ  was  created,  or  in- 
created.  While  the  third  asserted  that  our  Lord's  body 
was  indeed  corruptible,  but  never  actually  corrupted, 
since  the  energy  of  the  divine  nature  must  have  prevented 
its  dissolution. 

This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severus  of  Antioch, 
and  Damianus,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
before  his  resurrection,  was  truly  corruptible,  i.  e.  subject 
to  the  affections  and  changes  with  which  human  nature  is 
generally  attended.  Those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of 
Juhan,  were  called  Aphthartodocetae,  Docetse,  Phanta^ 
siasts,  and  even  Manicheans,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
follow  from  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  in 
reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  hunger  and  thirst,  pain  and 
death ;  and  that  he  did  not  actually  assume  the  common 
affections  and  properties  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  votaries  of  Severus  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  Phthartolatr»,  Ktistolatrse,  and  Creaticolae.  This 
miserable  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  r/ho  favoured  the  Aphtharto- 
docetae ;  soon  after,  it  subsided  gradually  ;  and  at  lengtli 
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was  happily  hushed  in  silence.'"  Henias  of  Hierapolis 
struck  out  an  hypothesis  upon  this  knotty  matter,  which 
seemed  equally  remote  from  those  of  the  contending' 
parties ;  for  he  maintained  that  Christ  had  indeed  truly 
suffered  the  various  sensations  to  which  humanit}'  is  ex- 
posed ;  but  that  he  suffered  them  not  in  his  nature,  but  by 
a  submissive  act  of  his  ivill" 

IX.  Some  of  the  corrupticola),  for  so  they  were  called 
who  looked  upon  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  cor- 
ruptible, particularly  Themistius,  adeaconof  Al-  "^''^  Agn"^'^ 
exandria,  and  Theodosius,  a  bishop  of  that  city,  were  car- 
ried by  the  inconsiderate  heat  of  controversy  into  another 
opinion,  which  produced  new  commotions  in  the  church 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  They  affirmed, 
that  to  the  divine  nature  of  Chiist  all  things  were  known; 
but  that  from  his  human  nature  many  thinp^s  were  conceal- 
ed. The  rest  of  the  sect  charged  the  authors  of  this  opi- 
nion with  imputing  ignorance  to  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ;  since  they  held,  in  common  with  them,  that  there 
was  but  one  nature  in  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  the  votaries 
of  this  new  doctrine  were  called  Agnoeta^ ; '  but  their  sect 
was  so  weak  and  ill  supported,  that  notwithstanding  their 
eloquence  and  activity,  which  seemed  to  promise  better 
success,  it  gradually  declined,  and  came  to  nothing. 

X.  From  the  controversies  with  the  Monophysites  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  whose  chief  was  John 
Ascusnage,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  and  at  the  same  ^""^  Truheisi.. 
time  a  Monophysite.''  This  man  imagined  in  the  Deity 
three  natures,  or  substances,  absolutely  equal  in  all  re- 
spects, and  joined  together  by  no  common  essence  ;  to 
which  opinion  his  adversaries  gave  the  name  of  tritheism. 
One  of  tne  warmest  defenders  of  tliis  doctrine  was  John 
Philoponus,  an  Alexandrian  philosopher  and  grammarian 
of  the  highest  reputation ;  and  hence  he  has  been  consi- 
dered by  many  as  the  author  of  this  sect,  whose  members 


m  Timotheus,  De  receptione  hccreticorum  in  Cotelerii  Monumentis  Ecclesice  Grcecce, 
torn.  iii.  p.  409.  Liberatus,  in  Breviario  Controv.  cap.  xx.  Forbesii  histructiones  Historic 
CO  Theologicce,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  108.  Asseman.  Biblioth  (hiental.  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p. 
457. 

n  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  22,  and  163, 

o  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelerius,  Mmonumenta  Ecclesiae.  GrtectB,  torn.  iii.  p.  641.  Mich,  le  Quien, 
M  Damascenum  de  haresibus,  torn.  i.  p.  107.  Forbes,  Instruction  Historico  Theolo^.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xix.  p.  119.  Photius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  ccxxx.  p.  882. 

p  See  Gre2:Dr.  Abulpharaius  in  Asseman.  Biblioth,  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  -^^^- 
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have  consequently  derived  from  him  the  title  of  Philopon- 
ists.i 

This  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Philoponists 
and  the  Conoites ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  so  called  from 
Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  their  chief/  They  agreed  in 
the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  differed 
only  in  their  manner  of  explaining  what  the  Scriptures 
taught  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Philopo- 
nus  maintained  that  the /orm,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  all 
bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted,  and  that  both  there- 
fore were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection.  Conon  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  body  never  lost  its  form  :  that  its 
matter  alone  was  subject  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  was 
consequently  to  be  restored  when  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality. 

A  third  faction  was  that  of  the  Damianists,  who  were  so 
called  from  Damian,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  whose 
opinion  concerning  the  trinity  was  different  from  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  They  distinguished  the  divine  essence 
from  the  three  persons,  viz.  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  They  denied  that  each  person  was  God,  when 
considered  in  itself  and  abstractedly  from  the  other  two  ; 
but  they  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon divinity,  by  the  joint  participation  of  which  each  per- 
son was  God.  They  therefore  called  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  hypostases,  or  persons,  and  the  godhead. 
which  was  common  to  them  all,  substance  or  nature.' 

q  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Gmc.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxxvii.  p.  358.  Harduini  Concilia,  torn, 
iii.  p.  1288.  Timotheus,  Dereceptione  htereticorum  in  Cotelerii  Monumenta  Ecclesite 
Graca,  torn.  iii.  p.  414.  Jo.  Damascenus,  De  haresibus,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  103,  edit.  Le 
Quien. 

r  Photii  Biblioth.  Cod.  xxiv.Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  329. 

s  JoF.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  O^i^nt.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  78,  332.  &c. 
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PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CO\CERNING    THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED    I'O    THE 
CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

T.  In  tliis  century  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  migh- 
tily accelerated  both  in  the  eastern  and  western    The  chn^- 
hemispheres,  and  its  divine  light  was  diffused  far  !ir,?oducfa°" 
and  wide  through   the  darkened   nations.     The  *""°^'''"»- 
Nestorians,  who  dwelt  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India,  contri- 
buted much  to  its  propagation  in  the  east,  by  the  zeal  and 
diligence,  the  laborious  efforts  and  indefatigable  assiduity, 
with  which  they  preached  it  to  these  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations,  who  lived  in  the  remotest  borders  and  deserts  of 
Asia,  and  among  whom,  as  we   learn  from'  authentic  re- 
cords, their  ministry  was  crowned  with   remarkable   suc- 
cess.    It  was  by  the  labours  of  this  sect,  that  the  light  of 
the  gospel   first  penetrated   into  the   immense  empire  of 
China,  about  the  year  637,  when  Jesuiabas  of  Gadala  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Nestorians,  as  will  appear  probable  to 
those  who  look  upon  as  genuine  the  famous  Chinese  monu- 
ment, which  was  discovered  at  Siganfu,  by  the  Jesuits  du- 
ring the  last  century.''  Some,  indeed,  look  upon  this  monu- 
ment to  be  a  mere  forgery  of  the  Jesuits,  though  perhaps 
without  reason  ;  there  are,  however,  other  unexceptionable 

a  This  celebrated  monument  has  been  published  and  explained  by  several  learned 
writers,  particularly  by  Kirchei",  in  his  China  Illuslratn,  p.  53  ;  by  Muller,  in  a  treatise 
published  at  Berlin  in  1673  ;  by  Eusebc  Renaudot,  in  his  Relations  miciennes  dei)  Indes  et 
de  la  Chine,  de  deux  voyageurs  Mahometans,  p.  228 — 271,  published  at  Paris  in  the  yeav 
171S,  in  8vo.;  and  by  Assemanni,  Bibliolh.  Orient.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  cap. 
iv.  §  7.  p.  536.  We  were  promised  a  still  more  accurate  edition  of  this  famous  monu- 
ment by  the  learned  Theoph.  Sigifrcd  Bayer,  the  greatest  proficient  of  this  age  in  Chi- 
nese erudition  ;  but  his  death  has  blasted  our  expectations.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  monument,  nor  can  I  understand  what  advantage 
could  redound  to  the  Jesuits  from  the  invention  of  such  a  fable.  See  T  iron.  Slt}f;^!!f-rUcr, 
Hi'^toriqift^set  Uleraires,  iom.  ii,  p.  aon. 
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proofs,  that  the  northern  parts  of  China,  even  before  this 
century,  abounded  with  Christians,  who  for  many  succeed- 
ing ages,  Avere  under  the  inspection  of  a  Metropolitan  sent 
them  by  the  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  patriarch.'' 

11.  The  attention  and  activity  of  the  Greeks  were  so 
The  Kneiish  entirely  occupied  by  their  intestine  divisions,  that 
convened.  |.jjgy  wcTc  little  soUcltous  about  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  In  the  west,  Augustin  laboured  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  church,  and  to  spread  the  Hght  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and,  after  his  death,  other 
monks  were  sent  from  Rome  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
same  glorious  cause.  Their  efforts  were  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  labours  was 
manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of  the 
ancient  superstitions,  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  gained 
ground  by  degrees,  and  was  at  length  embraced  univer- 
sally throughout  ail  Britain.'^  We  are  not  however  to  ima- 
gine, that  this  universal  change  in  favour  of  Christianity 
was  wholly  due  to  the  discourses  of  the  Roman  monks 
and  doctors  ;  for  other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental 
in  accomplishing  this  great  event.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  influence  which  some  Christian  queens, 
and  ladies  of  ^igh  distinction  had  over  their  husbands,  and 
the  pains  they  took  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  as  also 
the  severe  and  rigorous  laws  that  were  afterward  enacted 
against  idolaters,'  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospel. 

b  See  Kcnaudot,  1.  c.  p.  5G,  G8,  S:c.  Asseiuanni  Blbliotk.  Lc.  cap.  ix.  p.  522  ;  tl«a 
learned  Bayer,  in  his  preface  to  his  Museum  Sinicwn,  p.  84,  assures  us,  that  he  has  in 
his  hands  such  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  affirmed,  as  puts  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt.  fC3^  See  on  this  subject  a  very  learned  dissertation  published  by  M.  de 
Gui^iies  in  the  xxxth.  vol.  of  the  J^/ejuo/Ves  (<e  Literature  tires  de.s  Registres  de  VAcade- 
inie  Roycde  des  Imcriptiuiv:  tl  des  Belles  Lettres,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  Christians 
were  settled  in  China  so  early  as  the  seventh  century.  He  remarks,  indeed,  that  the 
Ncstorian-s  and  other  Christians  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  in  the  Chinese  annals 
•with  the  worshippers  of  Fo,  an  Indian  idol,  whos'j  rights  were  introduced  into  China 
about  sixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  that  this  circumstance  «has  de- 
ceived De  la  Croz-",  Beatisobre,  and  some  other  learned  men,  who  have  raised  specious 
objections  against  the  hypothesis  that  maintains  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  this  great  empire.  A  reader  properly  informed  will  lend  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  account  given  of  this  matter  by  Voltaire  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Essai  sur  PHis- 
toirc  Generate,  &c.  A  poet,  wiio  recounts  facts,  or  denies  them,  without  deigning  to 
produce  his  authorities,  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  credit  that  is  due  to  a  histo- 
rian. 

c  Bedae  Historia  Ecdssiast.  Gentis  Jln^lor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  91,  cap.  xiv,  p,  llR,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  162,  &c.  edit.  Chiflcti.     Rapin  Thoyras,  toia.  i.  p.  227. 

d  Wilkins'.'?  Coneilia  Mdgna  Brilanniw,  torn.  i.  p.  222. 
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III.  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ecclesiastics 
travelled  among  the  Batavian,  Belgic,  and  Ger-  as  also  the 
man  nations,  with  the  pious  intention  of  propa-  ^Jiat'Frit"- 
gating  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  erecting  p 
churches  and  forming  religious  establishments  ' 
every  where.  This  was  the  true  reason  which  induced  the 
Germans,  in  after  times,  to  found  so  many  convents  for 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  of  which  some  are  yet  in  being.^ 

Columban,  an  Irish  monk,  seconded  by  the  labours  of  a 
few  companions,  had  happily  extirpated  in  the  preceding 
century  the  ancient  superstitions  in  Gaul,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  where  idolatry  had  taken  the  deepest  root;  he 
also  carried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi, 
the  Boii,  the  Franks,  and  other  German  nations,'  and  per- 
severed in  these  pious  and  useful  lal)Ours  until  his  death, 
which  happened,  a.  i>.  615.     St.  Gal,  who  was  one  of  his 
companions,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii,  and  the 
Suevi.^'     St.  Kilian  set  out  from  Scotland,'  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  exercised  the  ministerial  function  with  such 
success  among  the  eastern  Franks,  that  vast  numbers  of 
them  embraced  Christianity.**    Toward  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  the  famous  Willebrord,  by  birth  an  Anglo- 
vSaxon,  accompanied  with  eleven  of  his  countrymen,  viz. 
Suidbert,  Wigbert,  Acca,  Wilibald,  Unibald,  Lebwin,  the 
two  Ewalds,  Werenfrid,  Marcellin,  and  Adalbert,  crossed 
over  into  Batavia,  which  lay  opposite  to  Britain,  in  order 
to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  From 
thence,  in  the  year  692,  they  went  into  Fosteland,  which 
most  writers  look  upon  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
isle  of  Helgoland  or  Heiligland  ;  but  being  cruelly  treat- 
ed there  by  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  put 
Wigbert,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  departed 
hence  for  Cimbria,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Denmark. 
They  however  returned  to  Friesland,  a.  d.  693,  and  were 
much  more  successful  than  they  had  formerly  been  in 
opposing  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  propagating  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.     Willebrord  was  ordained  by 

c  See  the  ^cta  Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Febr.  p.  362. 

f  Mabillon,  ^ctce.  Sanctor.  Ordinis  Benedicti,  torn.  ii.  p.  560,  torn.  iii.  p.  72,  339, 
500.  Adainanni,  lib.  iii.  De  S.  Coluinbano,  in  Canisii  Lection.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p. 
*574. 

g  Walafridi  Strabonis  vil.  S.  Galli  in  Mabillon,  Actis  S.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  ii.  p.  225. 
Canisii  Lection.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  783. 

h  Vita  S,  Kiliani  in  Canisii  Lection.  Jintiq.  torn.  iii.  p.  171.  Jo.  Pet.  de  Ludewig, 
cnplores  reruni  Wv.rzhiirgen^.  p.  966. 

voi,.  I.  5(y 
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the  Roman  pontiff,  archbishop  of  Wilteburg,  now  Utrecht, 
and  died  among  the  Batavians  in  a  good  old  age ;  while 
his  associates  continued  to  spread  the  Hght  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Westphalians,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.' 

IV.  These  voyages,  and  many  others  undertaken  in  the 
Tbeju.i^-  cause  of  Christ,  carry,  no  doubt,  a  specious  ap- 

iworm  "of  pearance  of  piety  and  zeal  ;  but  the  impartial  and 
t  ese  apos-  y^|.|^gjjj-^g  inqulrcr  after  truth  will  find  it  iuipossi- 
ble  to  form  the  same  favourable  judgment  of  them  all,  or 
to  applaud  without  distinction  the  motives  that  animated 
these  laborious  missionaries.  That  the  designs  of  some  of 
them  were  truly  pious,  and  their  characters  without  re- 
proach, is  unquestionably  certain ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  this  was  neither  the  case  of  them  all,  nor  even  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  Many  of  them  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry,  the  most  turbulent  passions,  and 
dishonoured  the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, by  their  arrogance  and  ambition,  their  avarice  and 
cruelty.  They  abused  the  power  which  they  hid  received 
from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  forming  religious  establish- 
ments among  the  superstitious  nations ;  and  instead  ot  gain- 
ing souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic  dominion  over 
their  obsequious  proselytes;  and  exercised  a  princely  au- 
thority  over  the  countries  where  their  ministry  had  been 
successful.  Nor  are  we  to  consider  as  entirely  groundless, 
the  suspicions  of  those  who  allege  that  many  of  the  monks, 
desirous  of  rule  and  authority,  concealed  their  vices  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  and  endured,  for  a  certain  time,  the 
austerities  of  a  rigid  mortification  and  abstinence,  merely 
with  a  view  to  rise  in  the  church  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 

V.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  seemed  at  a  stand  in  this 
The  Jews  ccutury ;  few  or  none  of  that  obstinate  nation  em- 

Sacf  '"  braced  the  gospel  in  consequence  of  an  inward 
christiaDity.  couviction  of  its  truth,  though  in  many  places  they 
were  barbarously  conspelh  d  by  the  Christians  to  make  an 
outward  and  feigned  protession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
The  emperor  Heraclius,  incensed  against  that  miserable 
people  by  the  insinuations,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Christian 
doctors,  persecuted  them  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  ordered 

i  Alcuini  vita  Willibrordiin  Mabillon.  ^Jdis  SS,  Ord.  Benedict.  S(p,c.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  GOS 
■To.  Molleri  Cimhria  Literala,  torn.  ii.  p.  fl8f'. 
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multitudes  of  them  to  be  inhumanly  dragged  into  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  in  order  to  be  baptized  by  violence  and 
compulsion/  The  same  odious  method  ol  converting  was 
practised  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  by  the  monarchs  of  those  na- 
tions, against  which  even  the  bishops  of  Rome  expressed 
their  displeasure  and  indignation.  Such  were  the  horrid 
and  abominable  practices  to  which  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  barbarous  genius  of  this 
age,  led  the  heralds  of  that  divine  religion  which  was  de- 
signed to  spread  abroad  charity  upon  earth,  and  to  render 
mankind  truly  and  rationally /ree. 


CHAPTER  II. 

♦CONCERNING  THE  CALABIITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christians  suffered  less  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries.  They  were  sometin^.es  persecuted  by 
the  Persian  monarchs,  but  still  recovered  their  former 
tranquillity  after  transitory  scenes  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. In  England,  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  suf- 
fered various  cidatnities  under  the  petty  kings,  who  go- 
verned in  those  boisterous  times  ;  but  these  kings  em- 
braced the  gospel  themselves,  and  then  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christians  ceased.  In  the  eastern  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Jews,  at  certain  times, 
attacked  the  Christians  with  a  merciless  fury  ;'  but,  how- 
ever, with  so  little  success,  that  they  always  had  reason  to 
repent  of  their  temerity,  which  was  severely  chastised.  It 
is  true,  the  church  had  other  enemies,  even  those  who, 
under  the  treacherous  profession  of  Christianity,  were 
laying  secret  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  paganism  ; 
but  they  were  too  weak  and  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any 
attempts  that  could  endanger  the  Christian  cause. 

II.  But  a  new  and  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Christian 
cause  started  up  in  Arabia,  a.  d.  612,  under  the  Mahometap- 
reign  of  Heraclius.     This  was  Mahomet,  an  illi-  '""'■ 
terate  man,    but  endowed  by  nature  with  the  most  flowing 

k  Eutychii  ,3nnales  Ecdesiasl.  Alexandr.  torn.  ii.  p.  212. 

1  Eutychii  Jinndes,  torn.  ii.  p.  236.     Jo.  Henr.  Hottingeri  Hislona  Orientulis,  lib.  L 
cap.  iii.  p.  129. 

IT)  Mahomet  himself  expressly  declared  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  all  branches 
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and  attractive  eloquence,  and  with  a  vast  and  penetrating 
genius,"  distinguished  also  by  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  added  a  lustre  to  his  name 
and  his  undertakings.  This  adventurous  impostor  decla- 
red pubhcly,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  destroy 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  then  to  reform,  first  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Arabians,  and  afterward  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian worship.  For  these  purposes  he  delivered  a  new  law, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Koran,'  or  Alcoran  ; 
and  having  gained  several  victories  over  his  enemies,  he 
compelled  an  incredible  multitude  of  persons,  both  in  Ara- 
bia and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  receive  his  doctrine, 
and  range  themselves  under  his  standards.  Elated  with 
this  rapid  and  unexpected  success,  he  extended  yet  further 
his  ambitious  views,  and  formed  the  vast  and  arduous  pro- 
ject of  founding  an  empire.  Here  again  success  crowned 
his  adventurous  efforts  ;  and  his  plan  was  executed  with 
such  intrepidity  and  impudence,  that  he  died  master  of  all 
Arabia,  beside  several  adjacent  provinces. 

III.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  form  such  an 

of  learning  and  science,  anJ  ivas  even  unab'.s  eitiier  to  write  or  read  ;  and  his  followers 
have  drawn  from  tliis  ignorance  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and 
of  the  religion  he  taught.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credihle  that  his  ignorance  was  such 
as  it  is  here  described,  and  several  of  his  sect  have  called  in  question  the  declarations  of 
their  chief  relating  to  this  point.  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  33,  34. 
If  we  consider  that  Mahomet  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  a  successful  commerce 
in  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  this  alone  will  convince  us  that  he  must  have  been, 
in  some  measure,  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the 
knowledge  of  which  a  merchant  cannot  dispense. 

n  The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  accounts  of  the  life  and  religion  of  Maho- 
met, are  enumerated  by  Fabricius  in  his  Delectus  et  Syllabus  argument,  p-o  veritate  relig. 
Christianas,  cap.  1.  p.  733.  To  which  we  may  add,  Boulainvilliers,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
published  at  London,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1730,  and  which  deserves  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  a  romance  than  a  history.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  in  1732,  and  commendable  both  for  the  learning  and  candour  with 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  ;  and  above  all  the  most  learned  and  judi- 
cious Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  prefixed  to  his  English  translation  of  the  Koran,  §  2 
p.  37. 

o  For  an  account  of  the  Koran,  sec  principally  the  learned  Sale's  preface  to  his  Eng- 
lish translation  of  that  work.  See  also  Vcrtot's  Discours  sw  VMcoran,  which  is  subjoined 
to  the  thn-d  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Knighls  of  Malta,  and  Chardin's  Voyages  en 
Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  281.  The  book  which  the  Mahometans  call  the  Koran,  or  Alcoran,  is 
composed  of  several  papers  and  discourses  of  Mahomet,  which  were  discovered  and  col- 
lected after  his  death,  and  is  by  no  means  that  same  law  whose  excellence  Mahomet 
vaunted  so  highly.  That  some  part?  of  the  true  Koran  may  be  copied  in  the  modern  one, 
is  indeed  very  possible  ;  but  that  the  Koran  or  Law,  given  by  Mahomet  to  the  Arabians, 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  modern  Mcoran,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  in  the  latter  Ma- 
homet appeals  to  and  extols  the  former,  and  therefore  they  must  be  two  different  com- 
positions. May  it  not  be  conjectured,  that  the  true  Koran  was  an  Arabic  poem,  which 
Mahomet  recited  to  his  followers  without  giving  it  to  them  in  writing,  ordering  them 
only  to  commit  it  to  their  memory  ?  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  and 
such  also  those  of  the  Indians,  which  the  Brahmins  receive  by  oral  tradition,  and  get  by 
{leart, 
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accurate  judgment  of  the  character,  views,  and  wutjudg- 
conductof  Mahomet,  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  "orm  of  Maho- 
curiosity  of  a  sagacious  inquirer  after  truth.  To  "'"• 
give  entire  credit  to  the  Grecian  writers  in  this  matter,  is 
neither  prudent  nor  safe,  since  their  bitter  resentment 
against  this  hostile  invader  led  them  to  invent,  without 
scruple  or  hesitation,  fables  and  calumnies  tq  blacken  his 
character.  The  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  little 
to  be  trusted  to  ;  as  their  historians  are  destitute  of  vera- 
city and  candour,  conceal  the  vices  and  enormities  of  their 
chief,  and  represent  him  as  the  most  divine  person  that 
ever  appeared  upon  earth,  and  as  the  best  gift  of  God  to 
the  world.  Add  to  this,  that  a  considerable  part  of  Ma- 
homet's life,  and  indeed  that  part  of  it  that  would  be  the 
most  proper  to  lead  us  to  a  true  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  motives  from  which  he  acted,  is  absolutely 
unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  deeply  af- 
fected with  the  odious  and  abominable  superstition  which 
dishonoured  his  country,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  certain 
fanatical  disorder  of  mind,  and  made  him  really  imagine 
that  he  was  supernaturally  commissioned  to  reform  the 
religion  of  the  Arabians,  and  to  restore  among  them  the 
worship  of  one  God.  It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
doubtedly evident,  that  when  he  saw  his  enterprise  crown- 
ed with  the  desired  success,  he  made  use  of  impious  frauds 
to  establish  the  work  he  had  so  happily  begun,  deluded  the 
giddy  and  credulous  multitude  by  various  artifices,  and  even 
forged  celestial  visions  to  confirm  his  authority,  and  re- 
move the  difficulties  that  frequently  arose  in  the  course  of 
his  affairs.  This  mixture  of  imposture  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm ;  for  the  fanatic, 
through  the  unguided  warmth  of  zeal,  looks  often  upon 
the  artifices  that  are  useful  to  his  cause,  as  pious  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  therefore  deceives 
when  he  can  do  it  with  impunity.''  The  religion  which 
Mahomet  taught,  is  certainly  diflerent  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  propa- 
gation of  his  opinions.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter obliged  him  to  yield,  in  some  respects,  to  the  reigning 

p  This,  methinks,  is  the  best  way  of  adjusting  the  controversy  that  has  been  carried  on 
by  some  learued  men  upon  this  curious  question,  viz.  Whether  Mahomet  was  a  fanatic  or 
an  impostor.  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Mahomet.  Ockley's  Conquest  o/ 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  by  the  f>'(iracens.  vol.  i.  p.  62,  Sale's  preface  to  his  translatiori 
"f  fbe  .ilcoran,  (n  2.  p.  3Ii. 
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systems  ;  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Arabians  to  the 
reHgion  of  their  ancestors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fond 
hope  of  gaining  over  to  his  cause  both  the  Jews  andjChris- 
tians  on  the  other,  engaged,  no  doubt,  this  fanatical  im- 
postor to  admit  into  his  system  several  tenets  which  he 
would  have  rejected  without  hestitation,  had  he  been  free 
from  the  restraints  of  ami.ntion  and  artifice. 

IV.  The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  propagation 
The  causes  of  thls  ucw  rcligiou,  was  owing  to  causes  that  are 
blJJed^.tCeVa"  plaiu  aud  evident,  and  must  remove,  or  rather 
the  ''M^.l.ome-  prevcut  our  surprise,  when  they  are  attentively 
lanreiig.on.  coHsidcrcd.  Thc  terror  of  Mahomet's  arms,  and 
the  repeated  victories  which  were  gained  by  him  and  his 
successors,  were  no  doubt  the  irresistible  argument  that 
persuaded  such  multitudes  to  embrace  his  rehgion  and 
submit  to  his  dominion.  Beside,  his  law  was  artfully  and 
marvellously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  ;  and 
in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were 
naturally  addicted  ;  for  the  articles  of  faith  which  it  pro- 
posed were  few  in  number,  and  extremely  simple  ;  and 
the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many  nor  difficult,  nor 
such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of  appetites  and 
passions.'  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the  gross  ig- 
norance under  which  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  nations  laboured,  at  this 
time,  rendered  many  an  easy  prey  to  the  artilice  and  elo- 
quence of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these  causes  of  the 
progress  of  Mahometism,  we  may  add  the  bitter  dissensions 
and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Christian 
sects,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophysites,  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  east 
with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormi- 
ties, as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to 
many.  We  might  add  here,  that  the  Monophysites  and 
Nestorians,  full  of  resentment  against  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most  injurious 
treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  several 
provinces,'  into  which,  of  consequence,  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet was  afterward  introduced.     Other  causes  of  the 

q  See  Reland,  De  reltgione  Mahomedka,     Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse. 
r  See  Ockley's  Conquest  nf  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  by  the  Saracem,  the  first  part  of 
whkh  was  published  at  London  in  the  year  1/08.  and  tlie  second  in  1717. 
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sudden  progress  of  that  religion,  will  naturally  occur  to 
such  as  consider  attentively  its  spirit  and  genius,  and  the 
state  of  the  world  at  this  time. 

V.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  happened,  a.  d. 
632,  his  followers,  led  on  by  an  amazing  intrepi-       Ti.e  treat 
dity,  and  a  fanatical  fury,  and  assisted,  as  we  have  ."hrci.dlllans 
already  observed,  by  those  Christians  whom  the  Trivirhome'" 
Greeks  had  treated  with  such  severity,  extended  '"' 
their  conquests  beyond  the  hmits  of  Arabia,  and  subdued 
Syria,  Persia,  Egv{)t,  and  other  countries  uniier  their  do- 
minion. On  the  otherhand,tht  Greeks,  exhausted  with  civil 
discords,  and  wholly  occupied  by  intestine  troubles,  were 
unable  to  stop  these  intrej)id  conquerors  in  their  rapid 
career. 

For  some  time  these  enthusiastic  invaders  used  their 
prosperity  with  moderation,  and  treated  the  Christians,  and 
particularly  those  among  them  who  rejected  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  andChalcedon,  with  the  utmost 
indulgence  and  lenity.  But  as  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
success  and  prosperity  renders,  too  generally,  corrupt 
mortals  insolent  and  imperious,  so  the  moderation  of  this 
victorious  sect  degenerated  by  degrees  into  severity  ;  and 
they  treated  the  Cliristians,  at  length,  rather  like  slaves 
than  citizens,  loading  them  with  insupportable  taxes,  and 
obliging  them  to  submit  to  a  variety  of  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive measures. 

VI.  The  progress  however  of  this  triumphant  sect  re- 
ceived a  considerable  check  by  the  civil  dissen-  The  Mahome- 
sions  which  arose  amongthem  immediately  after  'ansd.vided. 
the  death  of  Mahomet.  Abubeker  and  Ali,  the  former  the 
father-in-law,  and  the  latter  the  son-in-law  of  this  pretend- 
ed prophet,  aspired  both  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire 
w^hich  he  had  erected.  Upon  this  arose  a  tedious  and 
cruel  contest  whose  flame  reached  to  succeeding  ages,  and 
produced  that  schism  which  divided  the  Mahometans  into 
two  great  factions,  whose  separation  not  only  gave  rise  to 
a  variety  of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  most  deadly  animosities.  Of 
these  factions,  the  one  acknowledged  Abubeker  as  the  true 
calif,  or  successor  of  Mahomet,  audits  meuibers  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Sonnites ;  while  the  other  ad- 
hered to  Ali,  and  were  known  by  the  title  of  Scloiites." 

s  See  Reland,  De  religione  Tvrcica,  Vih.  i.  p.  30,  70,  74,  85.  Chardin's  Voyages  mP(m, 
10m.  ii.  p.  239. 
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Both  however  adhered  to  the  Alcoran  as  a  divine  law,  and 
the  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ;  to  which  indeed  the  former 
added,  by  way  of  interpretation,  the  sonna^  i.  e.  a  certain 
law  which  they  looked  upon  as  descended  from  Mahomet 
by  oral  tradition,  and  which  the  Schiites  refused  to  admit. 
Among  the  Sonnites,  or  followers  of  Abubeker,  we  are  to 
reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Africans,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Indian  Mahometans ;  whereas  the  Per- 
sians and  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Mogul  are  generall}' 
considered  as  the  followers  of  Ali ;  though  the  latter  in- 
deed seem  rather  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  this  con- 
test. 

Beside  these  two  grand  factions,  there  are  other  subor- 
dinate sects  among  the  Mahometans,  which  dispute  with 
warmth  concerning  several  points  of  religion,  though 
without  violating  the  rules  of  mutual  toleration.'  Of  these 
sects  there  are  four  which  far  surpass  the  rest  in  point  of 
reputation  and  importance. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  Mahometan  sects,  see  Hottinger,  Histor.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
vi.  p.  340.  Ricaut,  Etat.  de  PEmpire  Ottoman,  livr.  ii.  p.  242.  Chardin's  Voyages  €n 
Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  263.     Sale's  Preliminani  Discourse,  §  8,  p.  151. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERMN6   THE   STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY   DUEIN.'J    THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  Nothing  can  equal  the  ignorance  and  darkness  that 
reigned  in  this  century;  the  most  impartial  and 
accurate  account  of  which  will  appear  incredible  ^"^ 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  productions  of 
this  barbarous  period.  Any  remains  of  learning  and  phi- 
losophy that  yet  survived,  were,  a  few  particular  cases  ex- 
cepted, to  be  found  principally  among  the  Latins,  in  the 
obscure  retreats  of  cloistered  monks.  The  monastic  insti- 
tutions prohibited  the  election  of  any  abbot  to  the  head  of 
a  convent,  who  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  or  at  least 
endowed  with  a  tolerable  measure  of  the  erudition  of  the 
times.  The  monks  were  obliged  to  consecrate  certain 
hours  every  day  to  reading  and  study ;  and,  that  they 
might  improve  tliis  appointment  to  the  most  advantageous 
purposes,  there  were  in  most  of  the  monasteries,  stated 
times  marked  out,  at  which  they  were  to  assemble,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  fruits  of  their  study, 
and  to  discuss  the  matters  upon  which  they  had  been  read- 
ing.* The  youth  also  who  were  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  church,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
ministry  by  a  dihgent  application  to  study ;  and  in  this  they 
were  directed  by  the  monks,  one  of  whose  principal  occu- 
pations it  was  to  preside  over  the  education  of  the  rising 
priesthood. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  all  these  insti- 
tutions were  of  little  use  to  the  advancement  of  solid  learn- 
ing, or  of  rational  theology,  because  very  few  in  these  days 
were  acquainted  with  the  ,  true  nature  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  or  with  the  important  ends  which  they  were 
adapted  to  serve ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  were 

a  See  Mabillon,  ^ctaS.  S.  Ord.  Bemdidi,  torn.  ii.  p.  479,  513. 
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looked  upon  as  learned  men,  threw  away  their  time  m 
reading  the  marvellous  lives  of  a  parcel  of  fanatical  saints 
instead  of  employing  it  in  the  perusal  of  well-chosen  and 
excellent  autnors.  They  who  distinguished  themselves 
most  by  their  taste  a -id  genius,  carried  their  studies  httle 
farther  than  the  works  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ; 
and  it  is  of  scraps  coUe'cted  out  of  these  two  writers,  and 
patched  together  without  much  uniformity,  that  the  best 
productions  o(  this  century  are  entirely  composed. 

II.  The  sciences  enjoyed  no  degree  of  protection  at  this 
time,  from  kinffs  and  princes,  nor  did  they  owe 

The   igno-  ',   .  ^  ^  r  i   •     i  i  •  >         .     ^- 

ranee  of  the  any  thmg  to  men  oi  hiffh  and  eminent  stations  m 
the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  which 
had  been  committed  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  the 
bishops,  whose  ignorance  and  indolence  were  now  become 
enormous,  began  to  dechne  apace,  and  were,  in  many 
places,  fallen  into  ruin.''  The  bishops  in  general  were  so 
illiterate,  that  few  of  that  body  were  capable  of  composmg 
the  discourses  which  they  dehvered  to  the  people.  Such 
of  them  as  were  not  totally  destitute  of  genius,  composed 
out  of  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  a  certain 
number  of  insipid  homilies,  which  they  divided  between 
themselves  and  their  stupid  colleagues,  that  they  might  not 
be  ol)liged,  through  incapacity,  to  discontinue  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  their  people,  as  appears 
evident  by  the  examples  of  Csesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  and 
Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon.'^  There  is  yet  extant  a  summary 
of  theological  doctrme,  which  was  unskilfully  compiled  by 
Taion,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  from  the  writings  of  Augustin 
and  Gregory ;  and  which  was  so  highly  exalted  in  this 
illiterate  age,  that  its  author  was  called,  by  the  rest  of  the 
bishops,  the  true  salt  of  the  earth,  and  a  divine  light  that 
was  sent  to  illuminate  the  world.'^  Many  such  instances 
of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  this  century  will  occur  to 
those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  writers  it  pro- 
duced. England,  it  is  true,  was  happier  in  this  respect  than 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  was  principally  owing 
to  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  afterward,  who  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Can- 

1)  Il'istoire  Litercdre  de  la  France,  toni.  iii.  p.  42S. 

|C3^  c  In  the  original  we  read  Eligius  J^oviomagensis,  which  is  a  mistake  either  of 
the  author,  or  printer.  It  is  probable  that  Jfoviomagensis  has  slipt  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Moshelm,  in  the  place  of  Moviodunensis ;  for  Eloi  was  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  not  of 
Nimeguen. 

d  Mabillon,  »5nakcia I'cf em  fiVi',  torn,  i.  p.  48. 
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terbury,  and  contributed  much  to  introduce  among  the 
Enghsh  a  certain  taste  for  Hterary  pursuits,  and  to  excite 
in  that  kingdom  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning.* 

III.  In  Greece  the  fate  of  the  sciences  was  truly  lament- 
able. A  turgid  eloquence,  and  an  affected  pomp  The  science» 
and  splendour  of  style,  wliich  cast  a  perplexing  r.'itin|  "sunk 
obscurity  over  subjects  in  themselves  the  most  '^Z  wrrup-'^ 
clear  and  perspicuous,  was  now  the  highest  point  ''""• 

of  perfection  to  which  both  prose  writers  and  poets  as- 
pired. The  Latin  eloquence  was  still  vastly  below  that  of 
the  Greeks ;  it  had  not  spirit  enough  even  to  be  turgid,  and, 
a  few  compositions  excepted,  was  sunk  to  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  barbarity  and  corruption.  Both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  who  attempted  historical  compositions,  de- 
graded most  miserably  that  important  science.  Moschus 
and  Sophronius  among  the  former ;  and  among  the  latter 
Braulio,  Jonas,  a  Hibernian,  Audoenus,  Dado,  and  Ada- 
mannus,  wrote  the  lives  of  several  saints ;  or  rather  a  heap 
of  insipid  and  ridiculous  fables,  void  of  the  least  air  of  pro- 
bability, and  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  eloquence. 
The  Greeks  related  without  discernment  or  choice  the 
most  vulgar  reports  that  were  handed  about,  concerning 
the  events  of  ancient  times ;  and  hence  that  multitude  of 
absurd  fables,  which  the  Latins  afterward  copied  from  them 
with  the  utmost  avidity. 

IV.  Among  the  Latins  philosophy  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
If  there  were  any  that  retained  some  faint  reluc-  xhe  rate  of 
tance  to  abandon  it  entirely,  such  confined  .their  p''"*»'»!'''^- 
studies  to  the  writmgs  of  Boetius  and  Cassiodorus,  from 
^v^hich  they  committed  to  memory  a  certain  number  of 
phrases  and  sentences  ;  and  that  was  all  their  philosophi- 
cal stock.  The  Greeks,  abandoning  Plato  to  the  monks, 
gave  themselves  entirety  up  to  the  direction  of  Aristotle, 
and  studied  with  eagerness  the  subtilties  of  his  logic,  which 
were  of  signal  use  in  the  controversies  carried  on  between 
the  Monophysites,  the  Nestorians,  and  MonotheUtes.  All 
these  different  sects  called  the  stagirite  to  their  assistance, 
when  they  wei^e  to  plead  their  cause,  and  to  defend  their 
doctrines.  Hence  it  was  that  James,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
who  was  a  Monophysite,  translated  in  this  century  the 
dialectics  of  Aristotle  into  the  Syriac  language.^ 

e  Wilkins's  Concilia  Magnet  Britannue,  torn.  i.  p.  42.  Conringii  t^tiquitat,  dcademicos, 
p.  277. 
f  Spc  Assfimaruii  Bibliotk.  Oriental.  Vatican,  tom.  i.  p.  49S. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CeNCERNlNG    THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND    ITS 
FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  disputes  about  pre-eminence  that  had  so  long  sub- 
The  disputes  sisted  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
nencebewren  tuiople,  pFoceeded  iu  this  century  to  such  violent 
Kotneandoon-  IcHgths,  as  kid  thc  fouudatious  of  that  deplorable 
stanth.opie.  schisui,  whlch  afterward  separated  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  The  most  learned  writers,  and  those  who 
are  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  antiquity,  are 
generally  agreed  that  Boniface  III.  engaged  Phocas,  that 
abominable  tyrant,  who  waded  to  the  imperial  throne 
through  the  blood  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  to  take  from 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  title  of  wcumenical  or  uni- 
versal bishop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pontiff. 
They  relate  this,  however,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Baro- 
nius ;  for  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned  it. 
If  indeed  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Anastasius  and  Paul  Dea- 
con,^ something  like  what  we  have  now  related  was  trans- 
acted by  Phocas ;  for  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
maintained  that  their  church  was  not  only  equal  in  dignity 
and  authority  to  that  of  Rome,  but  also  the  head  of  all  the 
Christian  churches,  this  tyrant  opposed  their  pretensions, 
and  granted  the  pre-eminence  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  thus  was  the  papal  supremacy  first  introduced. 

II.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
The  suprema-  maintain  and  enlarge  the  authority  and  pre-emi- 
^Lrnpjnslr  nence  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  grant  from 
by  many.  ^^iQ  most  odlous  tyraut  that  ever  disgraced  the  an- 
nals of  history.  We  find  however  in  the  most  authentic 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  this  century,  that  not  only- 
several  emperors  and  princes,  but  also  whole  nations 
opposed  the  ambitious  views  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
I'he  Byzantine  history,  and  the  Formulary  of  Mar- 
culfus  contain  many  proofs  of  the  influence  which 
the  civil  magistrate  yet  retained  in  religious  matters, 
and  of  the  subordination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  the 
regal  authority.     It  is   true   the   Roman  writers  affirm, 

g  Anastasius,  De  vilis  Pontificum.  Paul  Diacon.  De  rebus  gestis  Lon^olxtrd.  lib.  i> . 
cap.  xxxvji.  in  Muratoiii  f>criptor.  rennn  TtaHcctr,  him.  i.  part  i.  p.  46.  , 
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that  Constantine  Pogonatus  abdicated  the  privilege  of 
confirming,  by  his  approbation,  the  election  of  the  bishop 
of  that  city ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  allege  a  passage 
of  Anastasius,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  according  to  an 
edict  of  Pogonatus,  the  pontiff  who  should  be  elected,  ivas 
to  be  ordained  immediately  and  ivithout  the  least  delay.^ 
But  every  one  must  see  that  this  passage  is  insufficient  to 
prove  what  these  writers  assert  with  such  confidence.  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  this  emperor  abated,  some  say 
remitted  the  sum  which,  since  the  time  of  Theodoric,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the  impe- 
rial treasury  before  they  could  be  ordained,  or  have  their 
election  confirmed.' 

The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  persisted  long  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  religious  liberty ;  and  neither  the 
threats  nor  promises  of  the  legates  of  Rome  could  engage 
them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  and  authority  of  the  ambi- 
tious pontiff,  as  appears  manifestly  from  the  testimony  of 
Bede.  The  churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  attributed  as 
much  authority  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  they  thought 
suitable  to  their  own  dignity,  and  consistent  with  their  in- 
terests ;  nay,  even  in  Italy,  his  supreme  authority  was  ob- 
stinately rejected,  since  the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  other 
prelates,  refused  an  implicit  submission  to  his  orders.''  Be- 
side all  this,  multitudes  of  private  persons  expressed  pub- 
licly, and  without  the  least  hesitation,  their  abhorrence  of 
the  vices,  and  particularly  of  the  lordly  ambition  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Valden- 
ses,  or  Vaudois,  had  already,  in  this  century,  retired  into 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  that  they  might  be  more  at  their 
liberty  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  those  imperious  prelates.' 

III.  The  progress  of  vice  among  the  subordinate  rulers 
and  ministers  of  the  church  was,  at  this  time,  truly  v  i^^s  or  the 
deplorable  ;  neither  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  *"*"'^^* 
nor  even  the  cloistered  monks,  were  exempt  from  the  ge- 

L  Anastasii  lit.  Pontif.  in  Bened.  p.  146,  in  Muratorii  Scripior.  rerum  Italicar.  torn.  iii. 

i  Anastas.  vit.  Pontif.  in  Agathone,  p.  144,  compared  with  Mascovii  Hist.  German,  torn, 
ii.  p.  121,  in  the  annotations.  ICJ^  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  by  the 
.same  edict,  which  diminished  the  ordination  money  paid  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
the  emperor,  Constantine  resumed  th-e  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pope, 
which  his  predecessors  had  invested  in  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  ;  so  that  the  bishop  elect 
was  not  to  be  ordained  till  his  election  was  notified  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  impferial  decree  confirming  it  was  received  by  the  electors  at  Rome.  See  Anastasiu»! 
in  hie  life  of  Agatho. 

k  See  Geddes's  Miscellaneout  Tracts,  torn.  ii.  p.  6. 

1  See  Antoine  I>ea:er's  Histaire  des  Eglises  Fmtdoises,  livr.  i.  p.  l-'». 
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neral  contagion,  as  appears  from  the  unanimous  confession 
of  all  the  writers  of  this  century  that  are  worthy  of  credit. 
In  those  very  places  that  were  consecrated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  piety,  and  the  service  of  God,  there  was  little  else 
to  be  seen  than  ghostly  ambition,  insatiable  avarice,  pious 
frauds,  intolerable  pride,  and  a  supercihous  contempt  of 
the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  with  many  other  vices  still 
more  enormous.  There  reigned  also  in  many  places  the 
most  bitter  dissensions  between  the  bishops  and  the 
monks.  The  former  had  employed  the  greedy  hands  of  the 
latter  to  augment  the  episcopal  treasure,  and  to  draw  con- 
tributions from  all  parts  to  support  them  in  their  luxury, 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.  The  monks  perceiving 
this,  and  also  unwilling  to  serve  the  bishops  in  such  a  dis- 
honourable character,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  emperors  and 
princes,  under  whose  civil  jurisdiction  they  lived ;  and  af- 
terward, for  their  further  security,  had  recourse  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  pontiff.™  This  protection  they  readily 
obtained,  and  the  imperious  pontiffs,  always  fond  of  exert- 
ing their  authority,  exempted,  by  degrees,  the  monastic 
orders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  monks, 
in  return  for  this  important  service,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  advance  the  interests,  and  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  They  made  his  cause  their 
own,  and  represented  him  as  a  sort  of  god  to  the  ignorant 
multitude,  over  whom  they  had  gained  a  prodigious  as- 
cendant, by  the  notion  that  generally  prevailed  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  monastic  order.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be 
observed  that  this  immunity  of  the  monks  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  occasioned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vices  with  which  they  were  afterward 
so  justly  charged.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of  the 
best  writers  upon  this  subject." 

IV.  In  the  mean  time  the  monks  were  every  where  in 
The  state  of  high  rcputc,  aud  their  cause  was  accompanied  with 
the  monks,  ^jj^  most  surprisiug  success,  particularly  among  the 
Latins,  through  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, and  their  pharisaical  affectation  of  uncommon  piety  and 

m  S&t\j^n\iO\iAsserlioinquisiti(misin  Chartam  Immunitatis  S.  Gerinani,  opp.  torn.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  50.  Baluzii  Miscellan.  torn.  ii.  p.  159,  torn.  iv.  p.  108.  Muratorii  ^ntiq.  Italic. 
torn.  ii.  p.  944,  949. 

n  See  Launoii  Examen privUegii  S.  Germani,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  2S2.  Wilkins's  CmcUhc 
.Magnce  Britavnim,  torn.  i.  p.  43,  44,  49,  &c. 
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^-  devotion.  The  heads  of  families,  striving  to  surpass  each 
^'  other  in  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
monkery,  dedicated  their  children  to  God,  by  shutting 
them  up  in  convents,  and  devoting  them  to  a  solitary  life, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  highest  felicity ;"  nor  did 
they  fail  to  send  with  these  innocent  victims  a  rich  dowry. 
Abandoned  profligates,  who  had  passed  their  days  in  the 
most  enormous  pursuits,  and  whose  guilty  consciences  filled 
them  with  terror  and  remorse,  were  comforted  with  the 
delusive  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  making  atone- 
ment for  their  crimes,  by  leaving  the  greatest  part  of  their 
fortune  to  some  monastic  society.  Multitudes,  impelled  by 
the  unnatural  dictates  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  deprived 
their  children  of  fertile  lands  and  rich  patrimonies,  in 
favour  of  the  monks,  by  whose  prayers  they  hoped  to  render 
the  Deity  propitious.  Several  ecclesiastics  laid  down  rules 
for  the  direction  of  the  monastic  orders.  Those  among  the 
Latins,  who  undertook  this  pious  task,  were  Fructuosus, 
Isidore,  Johannes  Gerundinensis,  and  Columba.^  The  rule 
of  discipline  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  was  not  as  yet  so 
universally  followed  as  to  exclude  all  others. 

V.  The  writers  of  this  age,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  genius  or  erudition,  were  very  few  in  The  Greek 
number.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  first  rank  is  due  ""'"'• 
to  Maximus,  a  monk,  who  disputed  with  great  obstinacy 
and  warmth  against  the  Monothehtes,  composed  some  illus- 
trations upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  was  upon  the  whole 
a  man  of  no  mean  capacity,  though  unhappy  through  the 
impatience  and  violence  of  his  natural  temper. 

Isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  explained  several  books 
of  Scripture  ;''  and  left  behind  him  several  Homilies  and 
some  productions  of  less  importance. 

Dorotheus,  abbot  of  Palestine,  acquired  a  considerable 
name  by  liis  Ascetic  Dissertations,  in  which  he  laid  down  a 
plan  of  monastic  hfe  and  manners. 

Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Seba  in  Palestine,  and  a  monk  of 
a  very  superstitious  complexion,  composed  a  Pandect  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  i.  e.  a  summary  or  system  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  which  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

o  Gervais,  Histoire  de  VMhe  Suger,  torn.  i.  p.  9 — 16. 
p  Lucae  Holstenii  Codex  Regiilnr.  torn.  ii.  p.  22.'5. 

(1  See  Sunon,  CriUqv.  do  la  BihUothegue  des  Jlulmrs  Eceleslastiqves  de  M.  Du  Pin,  tota- 
i.  p.  261, 
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Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  rendered  iUustri- 
oils,  and  attracted  tne  veneration  of  succeedinff  ages,  by**' 
the  controversies  he  carried  on  against  those  who,  at  this 
time,  were  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics ;  and  parti- 
cularly against  the  Monothehtes,  of  whose  doctrine  he  was 
the  first  opposer,  and  also  the  fomenter  of  the  dispute  which 
it  occasioned/ 

There  are  yet  extant  several  Homilies,  Sittnhuted  to 
Andrew,  bishop  of  Crete,  which  are  destitute  of  true  piety 
and  eloquence,  and  which  are  moreover  considered  by 
some  writers  as  entirely  spurious. 

Gregory,  surnamed  Pisides,  deacon  of  Constantuaople, 
beside  the  History  of  Heraclius  and  the  Avar es,  composed 
several  poems,  and  other  pieces  of  too  little  moment  to 
deserve  mention. 

Theodore,  abbot  of  Raithu,  pubhshed  a  book,  which  is 
still  extant,  against  those  sects  who  seemed  to  introduce 
corrupt  innovations  into  the  Christian  religion  by  their  doc- 
trine relating  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

VI.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  a  certain  number  were 
The  tatiu  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  superior  abiU- 
writers.  ^j^^  Ildefousc,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  re- 
puted for  his  learning ;  the  Spaniards  however  attribute  to 
him,  without  foundation,  certain  treatises  concerning  the 
Virgin  Mary.' 

We  have  yet  extant  two  books  of  epistles,  written  by 
Desiderius,  bishop  of  Cahors,  and  pubhshed  by  the  learned 
Canisius. 

Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Limoges,  left  behind  him 
several  Homilies,  and  some  other  productions. 

Marculf,  a  GaJQic  monk,  composed  two  books  of  ecclesi- 
astical forms,  which  are  highly  valuable,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  rehgion  and  learning  in  this  century.' 

Aldhelm,  an  English  prelate,  composed  several  poems 
concerning  the  Christian  life,  which  exhibit  but  indifferent 
marks  of  genius  and  fancy." 

r  See  the  ^da  Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Mariii  ad  d.  xi.  p.  C5. 

s  See  the  ^cta  Sanctmntm,  Januar.  torn.  ii.  p.  535. 
.    t  Histoire  Ldteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  565. 

IC?*  u  This  prelate  certainly  deserved  a  more  honourable  mention  than  is  here  made 
of  him  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  His  poetical  talents  were  by  no  means  the  most  distinguish- 
ing part  of  his  character.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon 
languages.  He  appeared  also  with  dignity  in  the  paschal  controversy,  that  so  long  di- 
^  fded  the  Saxon  and  British  churches.    See  Collier's  Ecclesi(t.sHral  Hist,  \o].  i.  p.  121- 
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Julian  Pomerius  confuted  the  Jews,  and  acquired  a 
name  by  several  other  productions,  which  are  neither 
worthy  of  much  applause  nor  of  utter  contempt.  To  all 
these  we  mi^^ht  add  Cresconius,  whose  abridgment  o  the 
canons  is  well  known  ;  Fredegarius  the  historian,  and  a  few 
others. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING   THE  DOCTRINE  OF   THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  In  this  barbarous  age,  religion  lay  expiring  under  a 
motley  and  enormous  heap  of  superstitious  mven- 
tions,  and  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  force  biJstit'ifS^"^- 
to  raise  her  head,  or  to  display  her  native  charms,  "s"°- 
to  a  darkened  and  deluded  world.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  church,  the  worship  of  Christians  was  confined  to  the 
one  Supreme  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  but  the 
Christians  of  this  century  multipliedthe  objects  of  their  de- 
votion, and  paid  homage  to  the  remains  of  the  true  cross, 
to  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  to  bones,  whose  real  owners 
were  extremely  dubious."  The  primitive  Christians,  in  or- 
der to  excite  men  to  a  course  of  piety  and  virtue,  set  be- 
fore them  that  heavenly  state,  and  those  mansions  of  mise- 
ry, which  the  gospel  has  revealed  as  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  while  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  century  talked  of  nothing  else  but  a  certain 
fire,  which  effaced  the  stains  of  vice,  and  purified  souls 
from  their  corruption.  T\ie  former  taught  that  Christ,  by 
his  sufferings  and  death,  had  made  atonement  for  the  sms 
of  mortals  ;  the  latter  seemed,  by  their  superstitious  doc- 
trine, to  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  such  as  had 

w  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  a  remarkable  passage  out  of  The  Life  of  St.  Eli- 
<rius,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Dacherius's  Spzcilegium  veter. 
Iscrivtw:  torn.  ii.  p.  92.  This  passage,  which  is  very  proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the 
vietY  of  this  age  is  as  follows  :  "  Huic  sanctissimo  viro  inter  cetera  virtutum  suarum 
miracula  id  eUam  a  Domino  concessum  erat,  ut  sanctorum  martyruni  corpora,  qus  per 
tot  saecula  abdita  populis  hactenus  habebantur,  eo  investigante  ac  nimio  ardore  fidei  in- 
dagante,  patefacta  proderentur."  It  appears,  by  this  passage  that  St.  Eloi  was  a  zealous 
reUc  hunter,  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  he  'J^'^"}'y/''%f%f.^^ 
this  kind  of  game,  for  he  smelt  and  unkennelled  the  carcasses  of  St.  Quintm,  ^t-  *^'aio 
St.  Crispin,  St.  Crispinian,  St.  Lucian,  and  many  more.  ThePbishops  of  this  age  who 
were  either  ambitiously  desirous  of  popular  applause,  or  intent  upon  accumulating 
riches,  and  filling  their  coffers  with  the  oblations  of  a  superstitious^ people,  pretenoea  lo 
be  endowed  with  a  miraculous  sagacity  in  discovering  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
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not  contributed,  by  their  ofTerings,  to  augment  the  riches 
of  the  clergy,  or  the  church/  The  former  were  only  stu- 
dious to  attain  to  a  virtuous  simplicity  of  life  and  manners, 
and  employed  their  principal  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  cul- 
ture of  true  and  genuine  piety  ;  while  the  latter  placed 
the  whole  of  religion  in  external  rites  and  bodily  exercises. 
The  methods  also  of  solving  the  difficulties,  and  dissipa- 
ting the  doubts,  that  often  arose  in  inquisitive  minds,  were 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  superstitious  system  that 
now  prevailed.  The  two  great  and  irresistible  arguments 
against  all  doubts,  were  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the 
ivorking  of  miracles  ;  and  the  production  of  these  prodi- 
gies required  no  extraordinary  degreeof  dexterity  in  an  age 
of  such  gross  and  universal  ignorance. 
II.  Few  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins  applied  them- 
selves to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
tore'oftheToi  during  this  century.  There  are  yet  extant  some 
Scriptures.  commeutaries  of  Isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
upon  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Maximus  published  a  solution  of 
sixty-five  questions  relating  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  other 
productions  of  the  same  nature.  Julian  Pomerius  attempt- 
ed, but  without  success,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  to 
explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum.  All  these  writers  were 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  meanest  expositors  of  modern 
times.  The  Grecian  doctors,  particularly  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  initiatedin  the  most  mysterious  depths  of  the- 
ology, were  continually  hunting  after  fantastic  allegories, 
as  is  evident  from  the  questions  of  Maximus  already  men- 
tioned. The  Latins,  on^the  contrary,  were  so  diffident  of 
their  abilities,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  enter  these  allegori- 

X  St.  Eligius,  or  Eloi,  expresses  himself  upon  this  matter  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Bonus  Christianus  est,  qui  ad  ecclesiam  frequenter  venit,  el  oblatimiem,  qua;  in  altari 
Deo  offeratur,  exhibet:  qui  de  fructibus  suis  non  gustat,  nisi  prius  Deo  aliquid  oflerat ; 
qui,  quoties  sanctje  solemnitatcs  adveniunt,  ante  dies  plures  castitatem  etiam  cum  pro- 
pria uxore  custodit,  ut  secura  conscientia  Domini  altare  accedere  possit ;  qui  postremo 
symbolum  vel  orationem  Dominicam  memoriter  tenet.  Redimite  animas  vestras  de  poena, 
dum  habetis  in  potestate  remedia ;  obiationes  et  decimas  ecclesiis  otlerte,  Huminaria 
Sanctis  locis,  juxta  quod  habetis,  exhibite  ;  ad  ecclesiam  quoque  frequentius  convenite, 
sanctorum  patrocinia  humiliter  expetite  ;  quod  si  observaveritis,  securi  in  die  judicii  ante 
tribunal  a;terni  judicis  venientis  dicetis  ;  Da,  Domine,  quia  dedimus."  [11/'  Vv'e  see  here 
a  large  and  ample  description  of  the  character  of  a  good  ChrisHan,  in  which  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  of  the  love  of  God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of 
justice,  benevolencey  and  charity  toward  men  ;  and  in  which  the  whole  of  religion  is  made 
to  consist  in  coming  often  to  the  church,  bringing  offerings  to  the  altar,  lighting  candles  iri 
ronsecrated  places,  and  such  liivc  vain  services. 
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cal  labyrinths,  but  contented  themselves  with  what  flowers 
they  could  pluck  out  of  the  rich  collections  of  Gregory  and 
Augustin.  Of  this  we  see  a  manifest  example  in  Paterius's 
Exposition  of  the  Old  a?id  JVetv  Testament,  which  is  en- 
tirely compiled  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great/ 
Among  the  intr^rpreters  of  this  century,  we  must  not  for- 
get Thomas,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  gave  a  second  Sy- 
riac  version  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament/ 

III.  While  philosophy  and  theology  had  scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  life,  any  marks  of  existence  among  the  ndactictue- 
Latins,  the  Greeks  were  wholly  occupied  with  "'°^^- 
controversies  about  certain  particular  brniches  of  religion, 
and  never  once  thought  of  reducing  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  into  one  regular  aad  rational  system.  It  is 
true,  Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  composed  a  short 
summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  entitled  The 
Pandect  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
perceive  what  sort  of  an  author  he  was,  how  void  of  dignity 
and  true  judgment,  from  many  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly from  that  rueful  poem  which  is  subjoined  to  his  work, 
in  which  he  deplores,  in  lamentable  strains,  the  loss  of  that 
precious  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  Persians  among  other  spoils. 
The  most  elegant  and  judicious  summary  of  theology  that 
appeared  among  the  Latins  in  this  century,  was  the  trea- 
tise of  Ildefonse,  De  cognitione  baptismi,  which  was  saved 
by  Balusius  from  the  ruins  of  time  ;  a  work  indeed  which 
is  not  extremely  necessary,  since  the  ignoble  frauds  of 
superstition  have  been  so  fully  brought  to  light,  though  it 
contains  remarkable  proofs  that  many  of  the  corrupt  addi- 
tions and  inventions,  which  disfigure  Christianity  in  the 
popish  churches,  were  not  contrived  till  after  this  period.* 
The  dry  and  insipid  body  of  divinity,  composed  by  Taio, 
or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  under  the  title  of  Five 

y  This  useless  production  has  been  usually  publislied  with  tlie  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  inserted  it  in  their  splen- 
did edition  of  the  works  of  that  pontiff',  torn.  iv.  partii. 

7.  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orimt.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  93,  94. 

a  See  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  tom.  \i.  p.  1.  From  the  work  of  Ildefonsus  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstaniiation  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
Latins  in  this  century ,  see  C.  137,  p.  99  ;  that  the  Holy  Scilptiires  were  in  the  hands  of 
all  Christians,  and  were  perused  by  them  without  the  least  molestation  or  restraint,  C 
SO,  p.  59.  Ildefonsus,  it  is  true,  is  zealous  in  banishing  reason  and  philosophy  from  re- 
ligious matters  ,  he,  however,  establishes  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient doctors  as  the  supreme  tribunals  before  which  all  theolopfica!  opinions  are  to  be  tried, 
p.  14,  92. 
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Books  of  Sentences,  and  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
Gregory  and  Augustin,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention, 
though  in  this  century,  it  was  considered  as  an  admirable 
and  immortal  work.'' 

Several  particular  branches  of  doctrine  were  treated  by 
the  theological  writers  of  tliis  age ;  thus  Maximus  wrote 
concerning  the  nature  of  theology  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  Son  in  the  flesh,  and  also  concerning  the  two  natures  in 
Christ ;  and  Theodore  Raithu  composed  a  treatise  con- 
cerning Christ's  i?icarnation.  But  a  small  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  learning  and  religion  at  this  period  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  just,  though  disadvantageous,  idea  of 
the  merit  of  these  performances,  and  also  of  their  authors. 

IV.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  and  their  mise- 
rable productions,  show  too  plainly  to  what  a 
Moral  writers,  ^ypetched  statc  that  noble  and  important  science 
was  now  reduced.  Among  these  moralists,  the  first  rank 
is  due  to  Dorotheus,  author  of  the  Ascetic  Dissertations ; 
Maximus,  Ahlhelm,  Hesychius,  Thalassius,  and  some 
others  ;  yet  even  in  their  productions,  what  grovellmg  no- 
tions do  we  find  !  what  rubbish,  what  a  heap  of  super- 
stitious fancies,  and  how  many  marks  of  extravagance, 
perplexity,  and  doubt  !  beside,  the  laity  had  little  reason 
to  complain  of  the  severity  of  their  moral  directors,  whose 
custom  it  Avas  to  reduce  all  the  obligations  of  Christianity 
to  the  practice  of  a  small  number  of  virtues,  as  appears 
from  Aldhelm's  Treatise  concerning  the  eight  principal 
virtues.  Nor  was  the  neglect  of  these  duties  attended 
with  such  penalties  as  were  proper  to  restrain  offenders. 
The  false  notions  also,  which  prevailed  in  this  age,  tended 
much  to  diminish  a  just  sense  of  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  virtue  ;  for  the  solitude  of  the  monastic  life,  though  ac- 
companied with  no  marks  of  solid  and  genuine  piety,  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  was 
therefore  honoured  among  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  the 
second  baptisrn,  which  circumstance  alone  may  serve  to 
show  us  the  miserable  state  of  Christianity  at  this  time. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  and  oriental  monks  la- 
boured to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection  by  mere  contem- 
plation, and  studiously  endeavoured  to  form  their  temper 
and  characters  after  the  model  of  Dionysius,  the  chief  of 
the  mystics. 

b  See  Mabillon.  Analeda  reterii  (vvi.  (om.  ii.  p.  6S. 
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V.  Theodore   of   Tarsus,   a   Grecian    monk,   restored 
among  the  Latins  the  discipline  of  penance,  as  it 

is  commonly  termed,  which  had  been  for  a  long  of^'^nuenu^ 
time  almost  totally  neglected,  and  enforced  it  by  '"'<='?""«• 
a  body  of  severe  laws  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  canons* 
This  zealous  prelate,  being  raised  beyond  his  expectation 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  668,  formed  and  executed 
several  pious  and  laudable  projects ;  and  among  other 
things  reduced  to  a  regular  science  that  branch  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  penitential  dis" 
cipline.  He  published  a  penitential,  which  was  entirely 
new  to  the  Latin  world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught 
to  distinguish  sins  into  various  classes,  according  as  they 
were  more  or  less  heinous,  private  or  pubhc  ;  to  judge  of 
them  and  determine  the  degrees  of  their  guilt  by  their  na- 
ture and  consequences ;  the  intention  of  the  offender ;  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  were  committed ;  and  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  attended.  This  new 
penitential  contamed  also  the  methods  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  offenders ;  pointed  out  the  penalties  that  were 
suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  transgressions ;  prescribed 
the  forms  of  consolation,  exhortation,  and  absolution  ;  and 
described,  in  an  ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duties 
and  obhgations  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  confessions 
of  the  penitent."  This  new  discipline,  though  of  Grecian 
origin,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Latin  churches ;  and, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  passed  from  Britain  into  all  the 
western  provinces,  where  the  book  of  Theodore  became 
the  model  of  all  other  penitentials,  and  was  multiplied  in  a 
vast  number  of  copies.  The  duration  of  this  discipline  was 
but  transitory ;  for  in  the  eighth  century  it  began  to  de- 
chne,  and  was  at  length  entirely  supplanted  by  what  was 
called  the  new  canon  of  indulgences, 

VI.  The  doctors  who   opposed  the  various  sects  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  would  deserve 

still  less  an  attentive  perusal,  did  not  their  wri-  pul^mic'^/he^'^ 
tings  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  '°^^ 
times  in  which  they  lived.     Nicias  composed  two  books 

c  The  penitential  of  Theodore  is  yet  extant,  though  maimed  and  imperfect,  in  an  edi- 
tion published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1679,  in  4to.  by  Petit ;  and  enriched  with  learned  dis- 
sertations and  notes  of  the  editor.  We  have  also  the  cxx.  Capitula  Ecclesiast.  Theodori> 
published  in  Dacaerius's  Spicikgirim,  torn.  ix.  and  in  the  Concilin  Harduini,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1771. 
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against  the  Gentiles  ;  and  Photius  informs  us  that  a  certain 
writer,  whose  name  is  unknown,  embarked  in  the  same 
controversy,  and  supported  the  good  cause  by  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  arguments,  drawn  from  ancient  records 
and  monuments/  JuUus  Pomerius  exerted  his  polemic 
talent  against  the  Jews.  The  views  of  Timotheus  were 
yet  more  extensive  ;  for  he  gave  an  ample  description  and 
a  laboured  confutation  of  all  the  various  heresies  that  di- 
vided the  church,  in  his  book  co?icerning  the  reception  of 
heretics. 

As  to  the  dissensions  of  the  cathohc  Christians  among 
themselves,  they  produced,  at  this  time,  few  or  no  events 
worthy  of  mention.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
in  this  century  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those  fatal  discords, 
which  rent  asunder  the  bonds  of  Christian  communion  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  nay,  these  seeds 
had  already  taken  root  m  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
the  Roman  power  became  insupportable,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  odious. 

In  Britain,  warm  controversies  concerning  baptism,  the 
tonsure,  and  particularly  the  famous  dispute  concerning  the 
time  of  celebratmg  the  Easter  festival,  were  carried  on  be- 
tween the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  new  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  Augustin  had  made  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons." The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  not 
at  all  affected  by  these  controversies,  which,  on  that  accomit 
were  more  innocent  and  less  important  than  they  would 
have  otherwise  been.  Beside,  they  were  entirely  termi- 
nated in  the  eighth  century  in  favour  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
by  the  Benedictine  monks.*^ 

d  Biblioth.  Cod.  clxx.  p.  379. 

e  Cummani  Epistola  in  Jac.  Usserii  Sylloge  Epistolar.  Hihernicar.  p.  23.  Bedre  Historia 
Ecclesiast.  gentis  Jlngtor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxv.  Wilkins's  Concilia  JMagna  Britann.  torn.  i.  p. 
37,  42.  ^cta  Sandor.  Februar.  torn.  iii.  p.  21,  S4.  iCJ*  See  also  Dr.  Warner's  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  England,  books  ii.  and  iii.  This  history,  which  has  lately  appeared, 
deserves  the  highest  applause,  on  account  of  that  noble  spirit  of  liberty,  candour,  and 
moderation,  that  seems  to  have  guided  the  pen  of  the  judicious  author.  Ii  were  at  the 
same  time  to  be  wished, that  this  elegant  historian  had  less  avoided  citing  authorities,  and 
had  been  a  little  more  lavish  of  that  erudition  which  he  is  known  to  possess  ;  for  then, 
after  having  surpassed  Collier  in  all  other  respects,  he  %vould  have  equalled  him  in  that 
depth  and  learning,  which  are  the  only  meritorious  circumstances  of  his  partial  and  disa- 
greeable history. 

f  Mabillon,  Preef.  ad  ficpc.  iii.  Benedictinum,  p.  2.  fc3^See  also  Dr.  Warner's  Eccle^ 
'irnst.  Hisf.  book  iii.  ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  In  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  was  called 
Quinisextum/  the  Greeks  enacted  several  laws  Religious  rites 
concerning  the  ceremonies  that  were  to  be  ob-  """'^'pi'^d. 
served  m  divine  worship,  which  rendered  their  ritual,  in 
some  respects,  different  from.that  of  the  Romans.  These 
laws  were  pubhcly  received  by  all  the  churches  which 
were  established  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  empe- 
rors ;  and  also  by  those  which  were  joined  with  them  in 
communion  and  doctrine,  though  under  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  barbarian  princes.  Nor  was  this  aU;  for  every 
Roman  pontiff  added  something  new  to  the  ancient  rites 
and  institutions,  as  if  it  was  an  essential  mark  of  their  zeal 
for  religion,  and  of  their  pious  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
function,  to  divert  the  multitude  with  new  shows  and  new 
spectacles  of  devout  mummery.  These  superstitious  inven- 
tions were,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  propagated  from 
Rome  among  the  other  Latin  churches,  whose  subjection 
to  the  Roman  ritual  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ambitious 
demands  of  the  lordly  pontiff. 

II.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  select  here  a  few  out  of  the 
many  instances  we  could  produce  of  the  multi-  s,„„g  ^^^^. 
plication  of  religious  rites  in  this  century.  The  ^i^^!^  'fj^ 
number  of  festivals,  under  which  the  church  al-  '''^ '""«'- 
ready  groaned,  was  now  augmented  ;  a  new  festival  was  ^ 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  true  cross  on  which  Christ  suf- 
fered, and  another  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  as- 
cension into  heaven.  Boniface  V.  enacted  that  infamous 
law,  by  which  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge  to  all 
who  fled  thither  for  protection ;  a  law  which  procured  a 
sort  of  impunity  to  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  gave  a 
loose  rein  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  most  abandoned  pro- 
fligates. Honorius  employed  all  his  diligence  and  zeal  in 
embellishing  churches,  and  other  consecrated  places,  with 
the  most  pompous  and  magnificent  ornaments  ;  for  as  nei- 


ICP"  g  This  council  was  called  Quinisextum,  from  its  being  considered  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils  of  Constantinople,  in  which  nothing  had  been  decreerl 
'*f»ncernin?;  the  morals  of  Christians,  or  rcligiou?  ccremonie?. 
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ther  Christ  nor  his  apostles  had  left  any  injunctions  of  this 
nature  to  their  followers,  their  pretended  vicar  thought  it 
but  just  to  supply  this  defect  by  the  most  splendid  display 
of  his  ostentatious  beneficence.  We  shall  pass  in  silence 
the  riches  and  variety  of  the  sacerdotal  garments  that  were 
now  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  cucharist,  and  in  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  as  this  would  lead  us  into 
a  tedious  detail  of  minute  and  unimportant  matters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING    THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES   THAT    TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 
DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  Greeks,  were  engaged,  during  this  century,  in 

the  most  bitter  and  virulent  controversy  with  the 
ofthe'^^St  Paulicians,  whom  they  considered  as  a  branch  of 

the  Manichean  sect,  and  who  were  settled  in  Ar- 
menia and  the  adjacent  countries.  This  dispute  was  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  height  under  the  reigns  of  Constans, 
Constantine  Pogonatus,  and  Justmian  II.  and  the  Greeks 
were  not  only  armed  with  arguments,  but  were  also  se- 
conded by  the  force  of  military  legions,  and  the  terror  of 
penal  laws.  A  certain  person,  whose  name  was  Constan- 
tine, revived,  under  the  reign  of  Constans,  the  drooping 
faction  of  the  Paulicians,  which  was  now  ready  to  expire  ; 
and  propagated  with  great  success  its  pestilentiaP  doc- 
trines. But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the 
tenets  and  history  of  this  sect,  whose  origin  is  attributed 
to  Paul  and  John,  two  brothers,  who  revived  and  modified 
the  doctrine  of  Manes.  As  it  was  in  the  nmth  century 
„   . .        that  the  Paulicians  flourished  most,  and  acquired 

Paulicians.  i  «>     •  j  i  •  r> 

strength  sumcient  to  support  the  rigours  oi  an 
open  and  cruel  war  with  the  Greeks,  we  shall  reserve  a 
more  particular  account  of  them  for  our  history  of  that 
period. 

II.  In  Italy,  the  Lombards  preferred  the  opinions  of  the 
^  j^^^         Arians  to  the  doctrine  which  was  established  by 

the  council  of  Nice.  In  Gaul  and  in  England,  the 
Pelagians.     Pelagian  and    Semipelagian    controversies   con- 
fa  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Munich,  p.  61.  Petri  Siculi  Historia  Munich,  p.  41.     Georg. 
Cedrenus,  Compend,  Hist.  p.  431,  edit.  Venet. 
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tinned  to  excite  the  warmest  animosities  and  dissensions. 
In  the  eastern  provinces,  the  ancient  sects,  which  had  been 
weakened  and  oppressed  by  the  imperial  laws,  but  neither 
totally  extirpated  nor  destroyed,  began,  in  many  places, 
to  raise  their  Jieads,  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  to  gain 
proselytes.  The  terror  of  penal  laws  had  obliged  them, 
for  some  time,  to  seek  their  safety  in  their  obscurity,  and 
therefore  to  conceal  their  opinions  from  the  public  eye ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fury  or  the  power  of  their  ad- 
versaries diminish,  their  hopes  returned,  and  their  courage 
was  renewed. 

in.  The  condition  both  of  the  Nestorians  and  Mouo- 
physites  was  much  more  flourishing  under  the  Sa- 
racens, who  were  now  become  lords  of  the  east,  3,.^  S?hy- 
than  it  had  been  hitherto  under  the  Christian  em-  '*'"• 
perors,  or  even  the  Persian  monarchs.  These  two  sects 
met  with  a  distinguished  protection  from  their  new  mas- 
ters, while  the  Greeks  suffered  under  the  same  sceptre  all 
the  rigours  of  persecution  and  banishment.  Jesuiabas, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians,  concluded  a  treaty, 
first  with  Mahomet,  and  afterward  with  Omar,  by  which 
he  obtained  many  signal  advantages  for  his  sect.'  There 
is  yet  extant  a  Testamentary  Diploma  of  Mahomet,  in 
which  he  promises  and  bequeaths  to  the  Christians,  in  his 
dominions,  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  together  with  their  temporal  advantages  and  pos- 
sessions. Some  learned  men  have  indeed  called  in  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  this  deed ;  it  is  however  certain, 
that  the  Mahometans  unanimously  acknowledge  it  to  be 
genuine.''    Accordingly,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  in 

i  Jos.  Simon.  Assemanni  BiWwf/i.  Orient.  Vatican,  tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  94. 

k  Tliis  famous  Testament  of  Mahomet  was  brought  from  the  east,  during  the  last  cen- 
lury,  by  Pacificus  Scaliger,  a  Capuchin  monk,  and  Avas  published  first  in  Arabic  and  Latin 
at  Paris  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  a.d.'  1630  ;  afterward  in  Latin  by  the  learned  Fabricius,  a.d. 
1638;  and  also  by  Hinckelman,  a.  d.  1690.  See  Henr.  Hottinger.  Hist.  Orient,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  XV.  p.  237.  Assemanni  Bibl.  Orient.  Vat.  tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  95.  Ilenaudot,  Histor. 
Patriachar.  Mexandr.  p.  168.  They  who,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  re- 
ject this  Testament,  suppose  it  forged  by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  monks,  with  a  view  to 
soften  the  Mahometan  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  I'cudcr  their  despotic 
masters  less  severe.  Nor  is  this  representation  of  the  matter  at  all  incredible  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  the  monks  of  mount  Sinai  formerly  showed  an  edict  of  Mahomet  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  one  now  under  consideration,  which  they  pretend  was  drawn  up 
by  him  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  station.  Tliis  edict  was  extremely  advantageous  to 
them,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  artful  piece  of  forgery.  The  fraud  was  plain  ;  but  the 
Mahometans,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  stupidity,  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine 


argument 
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Persia,  employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  important 
affairs,  both  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  provinces,  and  suf- 
fered the  patriarch  of  that  sect  only  to  reside  in  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.'  The  Monophysites  enjoyed  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  an  equal  degree  of  favour  and  protection.  Am- 
rus,  having  made  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
644,  fixed  Benjamin,  the  pontiff  of  the  Monophysites,  in 
the  episcopal  residence  of  that  noble  city  ;  and  from  this 
period,  the  Melchites'"  were  without  a  bishop  for  almost  a 
whole  century." 

IV.  Though  the  Greek  church  was  already  torn  asun- 
der by  the  most  lamentable  divisions,  yet  its  ca- 
Monotbeiites.  jamitlcs  wcre  far  from  being  at  an  end.  A  new 
sect  arose,  a.  d.  630,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  He- 
raclius,  which  in  a  short  space  of  time  excited  such  violent 
commotions  as  engaged  the  eastern  and  western  churches 
to  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  its  extinction.  The  source 
of  this  tumult  was  an  unseasonable  plan  of  peace  and 
union.  Heraclius,  considering  with  pain  the  detriment 
which  the  Grecian  empire  had  suffered  by  the  migration 
of  the  persecuted  Nestorians,  and  their  settlement  in  Per- 
sia, was  ardently  desirous  of  reuniting  the  Monophysites 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Greek  church,  lest  the  empire  should 
receive  a  new  wound  by  their  departure  from  it.  Pur- 
suant to  this  idea,  he  held  a  conference  during  the  Persian 
war,  A.  D.  622,  with  a  certain  person  named  Paul,  a  man 
of  great  credit  and  authority  among  the  Armenian  Mono- 
physites ;  and  another  at  liierapolis,  in  the  year  629,  with 
Athanasius  th  e  catholic  or  bishop  of  that  sect,  upon  the 
methods  that  seemed  most  proper  to  restore  tranquillity 

tion,  from  the  acknowledgment  '.vliicli  the  Mahometans  make  of  its  authenticity,  is  of 
little  or  no  weight ;  since  the  Mahometans  of  all  others  are  the  most  liable  to  be  deceived 
in  things  of  this  nature,  bj-  their  gross  and  nnparalleled  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  arguments  used  by  those,  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  this  Testament,  are 
equally  unsatisfactory  ;  that,  particularly,  which  is  drawn  from  the  difierence  that  there  is 
between  the  style  of  this  deed  and  that  of  the  Mcoran,  proves  absolutely  nothing  at  all  ; 
iSince  it  is  not  essential  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Testament  to  suppose  it  penned  by 
Mahomet  himself,  because  the  impostor  might  have  employed  a  secretary  to  compose  it. 
But  let  this  Testament  be  genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  undeniably  certain  that  its  contents 
were  true ;  since  maiiy  learned  men  have  fully  provetl,  that  Mahomet,  at  his  first  setting; 
out,  prohibited,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  injuries  against 
the  Christians,  and  especially  the  Nestorians. 

1  Assemanni,  1.  c.  p.  97.     Eusebe  Renaud.  Histor.  Patriarch.  Mexandr.  p.  163, 169. 

Il3^  Bi  The  Mekkites  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  who, 
though  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  They 
were  called  Melchites,  i.  e.  Royalists,  by  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  ac- 
count of  their  implicit  submission  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  favour  of  thp 
council  of  Chalcedon. 

n  Euseb.  Renaud.  Hint.  Pc(trinrch,  i^hxandr.  p.  IC>8. 
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and  concord  to  a  divided  church.  Both  these  persons  as- 
sured the  emperor,  that  they  who  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  one  nature,  might  be  induced  to  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thereby  to  terminate  their 
controversy  with  the  Greeks,  provided  that  the  latter  would 
give  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  following  proposition, 
viz.  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  ivas,  after  the  union  of  the 
iivo  natures,  but  one  ivill,  and  one  operation.  Heraclius 
communicated  this  matter  to  Sen^ius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  parents 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites.  This  pre- 
late gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  one  ivill  and 
one  operation,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  might  be 
safely  adopted  without  the  least  injury  to  truth,  or  the 
smallest  detriment  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon. In  consequence  of  this,  the  emperor  published  an 
edict,  A.  D.  630,  in  favour  of  that  doctrine,  and  hoped,  by 
this  act  of  authority,  to  restore  peace  and  concord  both  in 
church  and  state." 

v.  The  first  reception  of  this  new  project  was  promising, 
and  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly.  For 
though  some  ecclesiastics  refused  submitting  to  „7'Ihe'ir''^doc- 
the  imperial  edict,  yet  Cyrus  and  Athanasius,  the  '""*• 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  received  it  without 
hesitation ;  and  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time 
vacant.^  As  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  was  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  matter,  as  his  consent  was  not  consider- 
ed as  at  all  necessary  in  an  aifair  that  related  only  to  the 
eastern  church.  In  the  meantime  Cyrus,  who  had  been 
promoted  by  Heraclius  from  the  see  of  Phasis  to  that  of 
allexandria,  assembled  a  council,  by  the  seventh  decree  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  Monothelitism,  or  one  tmll,  which 
the  emperor  had  introduced  by  the  edict  already  mention- 
ed, was  solemnly  confirmed.  This  new  modification  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  seemed  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Eutychian  system,  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  Monothelites,  and  induced  great  numbers 
of  them,  who  were  dispersed  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  other 
remote  provinces,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
They  however  explained  the  perplexed  and  ambiguous 
doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  in  a  manner  pecufiar  to 

o  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  this  sect  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabri- 
fius,  in  his  Bihlwlh.  Grac.  vgl.  s.  p,  204.  The  account  which  I  have  here  given  of  them 
is  drawn  from  the  fountain  head,  and  is  supported  by  the  best  autboritic?. 

n  See  Le  Quien,  Oriens  ChrisV.mvs,  toi»).  iij-  p.  ^*;.* 
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themseives,  and  not  quite  coiiformabie  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  their  sect. 

VI.  This  smihng  prospect  of  peace  and  concord  was 
however  but  transitory,  and  was  unhappily  suc- 

ft  meT''  ceeded  by  the  most  dreadful  tumults,  excited  by 
a  monk  of  Palestine,  whose  name  was  Sophro- 
nius.  This  monk  being  present  at  the  council  assembled 
at  Alexandria  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year  633,  had  violently 
opposed  the  decree  which  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  one 
icill  in  Christ.  His  opposition,  which  was  then  treated 
with  contempt,  became  more  formidable  the  following 
year ;  when,  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem,  he 
summoned  a  council,  in  which  the  Monothelites  were  con- 
demned as  heretics,  who  revived  and  propagated  the  Eu- 
tychian  errors,  concerning  the  mixture  and  confusion  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Multitudes,  alarmed  at  the  cry 
of  heresy  raised  by  this  seditious  monk,  adopted  his  senti- 
ments ;  but  it  was  Honorius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he 
laboured  principally  to  gain  over  to  his  side.  His  efforts, 
however,  were  vain ;  for  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  informed  Honorius,  by  a  long  and  art- 
ful letter,  of  the  true  state  of  the  question,  determined  that 
pontiff  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  maintained  one  will 
and  one  operation  in  Christ.'*  Hence  arose  those  obstinate 
contests  which  rent  the  church  into  two  sects,  and  the 
state  into  two  factions. 

VII.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  commotionsi,  Hera- 
Thc  contests  clius  issued  out,  in  the  j^ear  639,  the  famous  edict 

"ho'lcMe^'and  composcd  by  Sergius,  and  called  the  ecthesis,  or 
f'e  type.  exposition  of  the  iaith,  in  wliich  all  controversies 
upon  the  question,  ivhether  in  Christ  there  was  one  or  two 
operations,  w*ere  strictly  prohibited,  though  in  the  same  edict 
the  doctrine  of  one  ivill  was  plainly  inculcated.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  the  eastern  bishops  declared  their  assent 
to  tliis  new  law,  which  was  also  submissively  received  by 

q  The  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  employed  ail  their  art  aiid  industry  to  represent 
the  conduct  of  Honorius  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  save  his  pretended  infallibility  from  the 
charge  of  error  in  a  question  of  such  importance.  See  among  others,  Harduin,  De  sacra' 
mento  altaris,  whi^h  is  published  in  his  Opera  Selecta,  p.  255.  And  indeed  it  is  easy  to 
find  both  mat  er  of  accusation  and  defence  in  the  case  of  this  pontifl'.  On  the  one  hand 
it  would  appear  that  he  himself  knew  not  his  own  sentiments,  nor  attached  any  precise 
and  definitive  meaning  to  the  expressions  he  used  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but 
one  ivlll  and  one  operation.  It  v/as  for  this  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  must  of  consequence  be  undoubtedly  a  heretic,  if  it  is  true  that  gene- 
ral councils  cannot  err.  See  Bossuet,  in  his  Defence  of  the  JJeclaraiion  made  by  thr 
Gallican  Clergy,  in  the  year  1G92,  concerning;  Ecclesiastical  poioer,  pars  ii.  lib.  xii.  cap.  xxi 
p  1*^5?     Soo  ?-!=•'>  B9.=!i;igft,  Il'^'oire  dc  I'jisHie,  torn.  i.  p.  o9l.    , 
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their  chief,  Pyrrhus,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the 
year  639,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
west  the  case  was  quite  different.  John,  the  fourth  Roman 
pontiff  of  that  name,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
639,  m  which  the  ecthesis  was  rejected,  and  the  Monothe- 
iites  condemned.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the  progress  of 
this  contest  a  new  edict,  known  by  the  name  of  type  oy for- 
mulary, was  published  in  the  year  648,  by  the  emperor 
Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Paul  of  Constantinople,'  by 
which  the  ecthesis  was  suppressed,  and  the  contending  par- 
ties connnanded  to  terminate  their  disputes  concerning  the 
one  loill  and  the  one  operation  in  Christ,  by  observing  a 
profound  silence  upon  that  difhcult  and  ambiguous  subject. 
This  silence,  which  was  so  wisely  conmianded  in  a  matter 
which  it  was  impossible  to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  contendmg  parties,  appeared  highly  criminal  to  the 
angry  and  contentious  monks.  They  therefore  excited 
Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  his  authority  to  an  edict 
which  hindered  them  from  propagating  strife  and  conten- 
tion in  the  church ;  and  their  importunities  had  the  desired 
effect ;  for  this  prelate,  in  a  comicii  of  a  hundred  and  five 
bishops,  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  n.  649,  condemned  both 
the  ecthesis  and  the  type,  though  without  any  mention  of 
the  names  of  the  emperors  who  had  published  those  edicts, 
and  thundered  out  the  most  dreadful  anathemas  against  the 
Monothehtes  and  their  patrons,  who  were  solemnly  con- 
signed to  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

VIII.  The  emperor  Constans,  justly  irritated  at  these 
haughty  and  impudent  proceedings  of  Martin,  Tbesi-thse- 
who  treated  the  imperial  lavv^s  with  such  con-  "*'«'<="""<="• 
tempt,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  into  the  isle 
of  Naxos,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  a  whole  3  ear.  This 
order,  which  was  followed  vvith  much  cruel  treatment,  was 
executed  by  CalUopas,  exarch  of  Italy,  in  the  year  650 ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  Maximus,  the  ringleader  of  the  sedi- 
tious monks,  was  banished  to  Bizyca  ;  and  other  rioters  of 
the  same  tribe  were  differently  punished  in  proportion  to 
the  part  they  acted  in  this  rebellion.  These  resolute  pro- 
ceedings rendered  Eugenius  and  Vitalianus,  the  succeed- 
ing bishops  of  Rome,  more  moderate  and  prudent  than 

ICP  r  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  Paul,  who  was  a  Monotlielite  in  bis  heart, 
and  had  maintained  the  ecthesis  with  great  zeal,  fell  upon  this  prudent  measure  with  a, 
T-iew  to  appease  the  Roman  pontift'  and  the  African  bishops,  who  were  incensed  against 

him  to  'ho  hii^iv.'^t  deare':',  on  account  of  his  atto.'i'hmont  to  '.he  uootxinc  oJ'  on".  'C'"'/, 
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tlieir  p  ciecessor  had  been ;  especially  the  latter,  who  re- 
ceived Coiistans,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  year  663, 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect,  and  used 
the  wisest  precautions  to  prevent  the  fiame  of  that  unhap- 
]>y  controversy  from  breaking  out  a  second  time.  And  thus, 
lor  several  years,  it  appeared  to  be  extinguished  ;  but  it 
was  so  only  in  appearance  ;  it  was  a  lurking  flame,  which 
spread  itself  secretly,  and  gave  reason  to  those  who  exa- 
mmed  things  with  attention,  to  dread  new  combustions  both 
in  church  and  state.  To  prevent  these,  Constantine  Po- 
gonatus,  the  son  of  Constans,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Agatho,  the  Roman  pontiff,  summoned,  in  the  year  680, 
the  sixth  general  or  (ecumeiiical  comicil,  m  which  he  per- 
mitted the  Monotheiites  and  pope  Honorius  himself  to  be 
solemnly  condemned  in  presence  of  the  Roman  legates, 
who  represented  Agatho  in  that  assembly,  and  confirmed 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  council,  by  the  sanction  of 
penal  laws  enacted  against  such  as  pretended  to  oppose  it. 
IX.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of 
A  short  view  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  called  Monothe- 
of 'tife'^Mono-  htcs  ;  BOY  Is  it  easy  to  point  out  the  objections  of 
ifaeiites.  their  adversaries.  Neither  of  the  contending  par- 
ties express  themselves  consistently  with  what  seem  to 
have  been  their  respective  opinions ;  and  they  both  disavow 
the  errors  with  which  they  reciprocally  charge  each  other. 
The  following  observations  contain  the  clearest  notion  we 
can  form  of  the  state  of  tliis  subtile  controversy.  1.  The 
Monotheiites  declared  that  they  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Eutychians  and  Monophysites  ;  but  maintained,  in  op- 
position to  these  two  sects,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
distinct  natures,  which  were  so  united,  though  without  the 
least  mixture  or  confusion,  as  to  form  by  their  union  only 
one  person.  2.  They  acknowledged  that  the  soul  of 
Christ  was  endowed  with  a  will  or  faculty  of  volition, 
which  it  still  retained  after  its  union  with  the  divine  na- 
ture. For  they  taught  that  Christ  was  not  only  perfect 
God,  but  also  perfect  man ;  from  whence  it  followed,  that 
his  soul  was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  vohtion.  3.  They 
denied  that  this  faculty  of  vohtion  in  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
absolutely  inactive,  maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
co-operated  with  the  divine  will.  4.  They  therefore  m 
effect  attributed  to  our  Lord  two  wills,  and  these  more- 
over, operating  and  active-    5,  They  however  affirmed» 
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that  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  in  Christ  but  one  will 
and  one  manner  of  operation. 

X.  We  must  not  indeed  imagine  that  all  who  were  dis- 
thiguished  by  the  title  of  Monol;helites,  were  una-  jjifl-,rent  ..pi- 
nimous  in  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  tiiarsexr"*"' 
points  now  mentioned.     Some,  as  appears  from 
undoubted  testimonies,  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
two  wills  in  Christ  were  one,  i.  e.  in  perfect  harmony  ;  that 
the  human  will  was  in  perpetual  conformity  with  the  di- 
vine, and  was,  consequently,  always  hoty,  just,  and  good ; 
in  which  opinion  tiiere  is  nothing  reprehensible.    Others, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Monophy  sites, 
imagined  that  the  two  wills  or  faculties  of  volition  in  Christ 
were  blended  into  one,  in  that  which  they  called  the  per- 
sonal union  ;  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
distinction  between  these  two  wills  was  perceivable  by 
reason,  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully in  this  matter.     The  greatest  part  of  this  sect,  and 
those  who  were  also  the  most  remarkable  for  their  subtilty 
and  penetration,  were  of  opinion  that  the  human  will  of 
Christ  was  the  instrument  of  the  divine ;  or  in  other  words, 
never  operated  or  acted  of  itself,  but  was  always  ruled,  in- 
fluenced, and  impelled  by  the  divine  will,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, however,  that  when  it  was  once  set  in  motion,  it  de- 
creed and  operated  with  the  ruling  principle.     The  doc- 
trine of  one  will  and  one  operation  in  Christ,  which  the 
Monothelites  maintained  with  such  invincible  obstinacy, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  hypothesis ;  since  the 
operation  of  an  instrument  and  of  the  being  who  employs 
it,  is  one  simple  operation,  and  not  two  distinct  operations 
or  energies.     According  to  this  view  of  things,  the  Euty- 
chian  doctrine  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  onl\'^ 
point  of  controversy  to  be  determined  was,  whether  the 
human  will  in  Christ  was  a  self-moving  faculty  determined 
by  its  own  internal  impulse  ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  derived  all  its  motions  and  operations  from  the  divine  ? 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  learn  from  this  controversy, 
that  nothing  is  more  precarious  and  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous and  deceitful,  than  that  religious  peace  and  concord 
which  are  founded  upon  ambiguous  doctrines,  and  ce- 
mented by  obscure  and  equivocal  propositions,  or  articles 
of  faith.  The  partisans  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  endea- 
voured to  ensnare  the  Monophysites,  by  proposing  their 
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doctrine  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  a  double  explica- 
tion ;  and  by  this  imprudent  piece  of  cunning,  that  showed 
so  little  reverence  for  the  truth,  they  involved  both  church 
and  state  in  tedious  and  lamentable  divisions. 

xr.  The  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  condemned  and 
Their faieaf-  cxplodcd  by  tlic  couucil  of  Constantinople,  found 
d[  01^  o"n-  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardaites,  a  people 
staniinopie.  ^^j^^  inhabited  the  mounts  Libanus  and  Antiliba- 
nus,  and  who,  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  were 
called  Maronites,  after  Maro,  their  first  bishop,  a  name 
which  they  still  retain.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  give 
any  certain  account  of  the  first  person  who  instructed  these 
mountaineers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites ;  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  from  several  circumstances,  that  it  was 
John  Maro,  whose  name  they  had  adopted.'  One  thing 
indeed  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Tyrius  and  other  unexceptionable  witnesses,  as 
also  from  the  most  authentic  records,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Maronites  retained  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until 
the  twelfth  century,  when  abandoning  and  uenouncing  the 
doctrine  o^ofie  will  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted,  in  the 
year  1182,  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
most  leajrned  of  the  modern  Maronites  have  left  no  method 
unemployed  to  defend  their  church  against  this  accusation ; 
they  have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimonies, 
that  their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  the  catholic  faith, 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  ever 
adopting  the  doctrine  either  of  the  Monophysites  or  Mono- 
thelites. But  all  their  efforts  are  insufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  assertions  to  such  as  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  records  of  ancient 
times  ;  for  to  all  such  the  testimonies  they  allege  will  ap- 
pear absolutely  fictitious  and  destitute  of  authority.' 

s  This  ecclesiastic  received  the  name  of  Maro,  from  his  having  lived  in  the  character 
of  a  monk  in  the  famrous  convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Orentes,  before 
his  settlement  among  the  Mardaites  of  mount  Libanus.  For  an  ample  account  of  this 
prelate  see  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  Bibliotkec.  Orient.  Clemmt.  Vatic,  tom.  i.  p.  496. 

t  The  cause  of  the  Maronites  has  been  pleaded  by  the  writers  of  that  nation,  such  as 
Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  others  ;  but  the  most  ample  defence  of  their 
uninterrupted  orthodoxy  was  made  by  Faustus  Nairon,  partly  in  his  Dissertatio  de  origine, 
nomine  acreligione  Marionitarum,  published  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1679,  and  partly  in  his  Euo- 
■plittjulei  Cathoica  ex  Syromm  et  Chaldceorum  Monumentis,  published  in  the  same  city,  a.d. 
1624.  None  of  the  learned,  however,  were  persuaded  by  his  arguments  except  Pagi*  and 
La  Rocque,  of  whom  the  latter  has  given  us,  in  his  Voyage  de  Sijrie  et  de  Montliban.  tom. 
ii.  p.  28— 12S,  a  long  dissertation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Maronites.  Rven  the 
ffiarned  Assemannus,  himself  a  Maronite,  and  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  defend  his  na- 
'-■-  fiee  Critica  JBaroniana  ^<i  A-  694, 
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XII.  Neither  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  the  Mo- 
nothelites  were  condemned,  nor  the  fifth,  which 
had  been  assembled  in  the  preceding  century,  Ja'tfed'^'uin!- 
had  determined  any  thing  concerning  ecclesiasti-  '''""'"• 
cal  disciphne  or  religious  ceremonies.   To  supply  this  de- 
fect, a  new  assembly  of  bishops  was  held  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  Justinian  II.  in  a  spacious  hall  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace called  trulliis,  i.  e.  cupola^  from  the  form  of  the  build- 
ing.    This  council,  which  met  a.  d.  692,  was  called  quini- 
sextum^  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  formerly,  from  its 
being  considered  by  the   Greeks  at  a  supplement  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  oecumenical  councils,  and  as  having  given  io 
the  acts  of  these  assemblies  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
they  had  hitherto  wanted.     There  are  yet  extant  a  hun- 
dred and  two  laws  which  were  enacted  in  this  council, 
and  which  related  to  the  external  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  lives  and 
manners  of  Christians.    Of  these  there  are  six,  which  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  several  opinions  and  rites  of  the 
Romish  church ;  for  which  reason  the   Roman  pontiffs 
have  refused  to  adopt,  without  restriction,  the  decisions  of 
this  council,  or  to  reckon  it  in  the  number  of  those  called 
oicumeniccd,  though  they  look  upon  the  greatest  part  of 
its  decrees  as  worthy  of  applause." 

tion'^  against  the  reproach  in  question,  acknowledges  insenuously,  that  among  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Nairon  and  others  in  favour  of  the  Maronites,  theic  are  a  great  many  des- 
titute of  force.  See  Jo.  Morinus,  De  ordinal.  Sacris,  p.  380.  Rich.  Simon,  Htitoire  Cri- 
tique des  Cretiens  Oricnlaux,  chap.  xiii.  p.  146.  Euseb.  Renaudot.  Historia  Patriarchar. 
Alexandrinor.  p.  149,  and  Pntf.  ad  Liturgias  Orientales.  Lc  Brun,  Explication  de  laMesse, 
torn.  ii.  p.  626,  Paris,  1726.  The  arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  enumerated 
impartially,  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  the  decision  to  the  reader,  by  Le  Quien,  in  his 
Oriens  Chriatiumis,  torn.  iii.  p.  10. 

u  See  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  486.  Christ.  Lupus,  Dissertat.  de 
Concilio  Tnilliano,  in  J^Totis  et  Dissertat.  ad  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  168.  The  Roman 
catholics  reject  the  following  decisions  of  this  council.  1.  The  filth  canon,  which  ap- 
proves of  the  eighty-five  apostolical  canons  commonly  attributed  to  Clement.  2.  The  thir- 
teenth canon,  ivhich  allows  the  priests  to  marry.  3.  The  fifty-fifth  eanoii,  which  condemns 
the  sabbath  fast,  that  was  an  institution  of  the  Latin  church.  4.  The  sixty-seventh  canon, 
which  prescribes  the  most  rigorous  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled.  5.  The 
eighty-second  canon,  which  prohibits  the  representing  Christ  under  the  image  of  a  lamb. 
6.  The  thirty-sixth  canon,  concerning  the  equal  rank  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople. 

-■   See  Jiihllolh.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  49&. 
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EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  f. 

CONCERNING    THE    PROSPEROUS     EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED    To    THE 
CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

T.  While  the  Mahometans  were  infesting  with  their  arms, 
and  adding  to  their  conquests,  the  most  flourishing  The  ^ospei 
provinces  of  Asia,  and  obscuring,  as  far  as  their  ?[y,S''and 
influence  could  extend,  the  histre  and  glory  of  the  ^^-^'^fy- 
rising  church,  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldea  were  carrying  the 
lamp  of  Christianity  among  those  barbarous  nations,  called 
Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  moderns,  Tartars, 
who,  independent  of  the  Saracen  yoke,  had  fixed  their 
habitations  within  the  limits  of  mount  Imaus.'*  It  is  now 
well  known,  that  Timotheus,  the  Nestorian  pontiff",  who 
had  been  raised  to  that  dignity  a.  d.  778,  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  by  the  ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu,  whom  he 
had  consecrated  bishop,  first  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,  by 
whom  a  part  of  Hyrcania  was  inhabited ;  and  afterward,  by 
the  labours  of  other  missionaries,  the  rest  of  the  nations 
who  had  formed  settlements  in  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Margi-^ 
ana,  and  Sogdia.*"  It  is  also  certain,  that  Christianity  en- 
joyed  in  these  vast  regions,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
attacks  of  the  Mahometans  to  which  it  was  sometimes  ex- 
posed, the  advantages  of  a  firm  and  solid  establishment  for 
a  long  course  of  ages  ;  while  the  bishops,  by  whose  minis- 

iCF'  a  The  soutliern  regions  of  Scythia,  were  divided  by  the  ancients,  to  whom  the 
northern  were  unknown,  into  three  parts,  namely,  Scythiawithin,  and  Scythia  beyond 
Imrus,  and  Sarmatia.  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  three  that  Dr.  Moshelm  speaks  as  en- 
lightened at  this  time  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  it  comprehended  Turkes- 
tan and  Mongal,  the  Usbck,  or  Zagata,  Kalmuc,  and  Nogaian  Tartary,  which  were 
peopled  by  the  Bactrians,  Sogdians,  Gandari,  Sacs,  and  Massagctes,  not  to  mention  the 
land  of  Siberia,  Samoicdes,  and  Nova  Zembia,  which  were  uninhabited  in  ancient 
times. 

b  Thomas  Margcnsis,  Hislorim  Monasticce,  lib.  iii.  in  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth. 
Ovient.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  491.  See  also  this  latter  work,  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  cap.  ix. 
5  5,  p.  478. 
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try  it  was  propagated  and  supported,  were  all  consecrated 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Nestorian  pontiff. 

II.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward   Europe,  we  find  many 

nations  that  were  as  yet  unenhghtend  with  the 
^onve.(p,/by  knowledfiTe    of  the  ffospel.     Almost  all  the  Ger- 

jj0tlifQC6*  '^  "^1 

mans,  if  we  except  the  Bavarians,  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  under  Theodoric,  or  Thierry,  the  son 
of  Clovis,  and  the  eastern  Franks,  with  a  few  other  pro- 
vinces, lay  buried  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  pagan  supersti- 
tion. Many  attempts  were  made,  by  pious  and  holy  men, 
to  infuse  the  truth  into  the  minds  of  these  savage  Germans ; 
and  various  efforts  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  kings 
and  princes,  whose  interest  it  was  to  propagate  a  religion 
that  was  so  adapted  to  mitigate  and  tame  the  ferocity  of 
these  warlike  nations ;  but  neither  the  attempts  of  pious 
zeal,  nor  the  efforts  of  policy,  were  attended  with  success. 
This  great  work  was  however  effected  in  this  century,  by 
the  ministry  of  Winfrid,  a  benedictiiie  monk,  born  in  Eng- 
land of  illustrious  parents,  and  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Boniface.  This  famous  ecclesiastic,  attended  by 
two  companions  of  his  pious  labours,  passed  over  into 
Friesland,  a.d.  715,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  but  this  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
a  war  breaking  out  between  Radbod,  the  king  of  that 
country,  and  Charles  Martel,  our  zealous  missionary  return- 
ed to  England.  He  resumed  however  his  pious  under- 
taking in  the  year  719 ;  and  being  solemnly  empowered  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  11.  to  preach  the  gospel  not 
only  in  Friesland,  but  all  over  Germany,  he  performed  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians, 
Frieslanders,  and  Hessians,  with  considerable  success.* 

III.  This  emment  missionary  was,  in  the  year  723,  con- 
owm-  iou9  '^^^r^ted  bishop  by  Gregory  H.  who  changed  the 

cxp'oits  or    name  of  Winfrid  into  that  of  Boniface  ;  seconded 

tins    famous  iii  ri  •  i  1 

^'d'l'ir^'     ^^^^  "y  ^"^  poAveriul  protection,  and  encouraged 
advancement   bv  thc  llberalitv  of  ChaHcs  Martel,  mayor  of  the 

in  the  church.        J  ^<ii'i«  n    -t~\  l 

palace  to  Chilperic,  kmg  of  t  ranee,  he  resumed 
liis  ministerial  labours  among  the  Hessians  and  Thurmgi- 
ans,  and  finished  with  glory  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 

c  An  ample  account  of  this  eminent  man  is  to  be  found  in  a  learned  dissertation  of 
Gudenius,   De  *'.  Bonifacio  Germanonmi  Jiposlolo,  published  in  4to.  at  Helmstadt  in  the 
year  1722.     See  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Lalina  medii  mvi,  torn.  i.  p.  709.     HiH 
Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  jv.  p.  92.     Mabillon,  in  Annttlihus  Benedictinis,  &r. 
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in  which  he  received  considerable  assistance  from  a  num- 
ber of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  repaired  to  him  from 
England  and  France.  As  the  Christian  churches  erected 
by  Boniface  were  too  numerous  to  be  governed  by  one 
bishop,  this  prelate  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop, in  the  year  738,  by  Gregory  III.  by  whose  authori- 
ty, and  the  auspicious  protection  of  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  founded,  in  Germany,  the 
bishoprics  of  Wurtzbourg,  Burabourg,  Erfurt,  and  Aich- 
stadt ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  744,  the  famous  mo- 
nastery of  Fulda.  His  last  promotion,  and  the  last  recom- 
pense of  his  assiduous  labours  in  the  propagation  of  the 
truth,  was  his  advancement  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Mentz,  A.  D.  746,  by  Zachary,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  whom 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  created  primate  of  (Germany 
and  Belgium.  In  his  old  age,  he  returned  again  to  Fries- 
land,  that  he  might  finish  his  ministry  in  the  same  place 
where  he  had  entered  first  upon  its  functions  ;  but  his  piety 
was  ill  rewarded  by  that  barbarous  people,  by  whom  he 
was  murdered  in  the  year  755,  while  fifty  ecclesiastics, 
who  accompanied  him  in  this  voyagei,  shared  the^  same 
unhappy  fate. 

IV.  Boniface,  on  account  of  his  ministerial  labours  and 
.  holy  exploits,  was  distinguished  by  the  honourable 
title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans;  nor,  if  we  con-  leVre'lf  fbrm 
sider  impartially  the  eminent  services  he  render-  apostT«l"rof 
ed  to  Christianity,  will  this  title  appear  to  have  '^'""'^*^^- 
been  undeservedly  bestowed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  eminent  prelate  was  an  apostle  of  modern 
fashion,  and  had,  in  many  respects,  departed  from  the  ex- 
cellent model  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  ministry  of  the 
primitive  and  true  apostles.  Beside  his  zeal  for  the  glory 
and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  surpass,  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the 
propagation  of  his  religion,'*  many  other  things  unworthy 
of  a  truly  Christian  minister  are  laid  to  his  charge.  In  com- 
bating the  pagan  superstitions,  he  did  not  always  use  those 
arms,  with  which  the  ancient  heralds  of  the  gospel  gained 
such  victories  in  behalf  of  the  truth  ;  but  ohen  employed 
violence  and  terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in 

d  The  French  Benedictine  monks  ingenuously  confess  that  Boniface  was  an  ovev 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  attributed  more  authority  to  him  than  was 
just  and  fitting.  Their  words,  in  their  Histoire  Lileraire  de  la  France,  ton),  iv.  p.  lOG,  are 
as  follows  ;  "  II  exprime  son  devouement  pour  Ic  S.  Siege  en  des  termcs  qui  nc  sont  pa-^- 
iiHsez  proportiones  a  la  dignitc  du  oarnclnre  opispopal." 
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order  to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians.  His  Epistles, 
moreover,  discover  an  imperious  and  arrogant  temper  ;  a 
cunning  and  insidious  turn  of  mind  ;  an  excessive  zeal  for 
increasing  the  honours  and  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  ;  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  many  things  of  which 
the  knowledge  was  absolutely  necessary  in  an  apostle,  and 
particularly  of  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Chiistian 
religion. 

V.  The  famous  prelate,  of  whom  we  have  been  now 
other  apostles  speaklug,  was  uot  thc only  Christlau  miuister wlio 
pospeM.'the  attempted  to  deliver  the  German  nations  from  the 
(xernians.  miserable  bondage  of  pagan  superstition ;  several 
others  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  same  laudable  and  pious 
undertaking.  Corbinian,  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
after  having  laboured  with  vast  assiduity  and  fervour  in 
planting  the  gospel  among  the  Bavarians,  and  other  coun- 
tries, became  bishop  of  Friesingen.^  Firmin,  a  Gaul  by 
birth,  preached  the  gospel  under  various  kinds  of  suffering 
and  opposition  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  and  Helvetia,  now 
Switzerland,  and  had  inspection  over  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  monasteries.^  Lebuin,  an  Englishman,  laboured 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  and  assiduity  to  engage  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Saxons,  and  also  the  Frieslanders,  Belgae,  and 
other  nations,  to  receive  the  light  of  Christianity  ;  but  his 
ministry  was  attended  with  very  little  fruit.''  We  pass  over 
in  silence  several  apostles  of  less  fame  ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  mention  Willibrord,  and  others  of  superior  reputation, 
who  persisted  now  with  great  alacrity  and  constancy  in 
the  labours  they  had  undertaken  in  the  preceding  century, 
in  order  to  the  propagation  of  divine  truth. 

VI.  A  w  ar  broke  out  at  this  time,  between  Charlemagne 
The  expedition  sud  tlie  SaxoHs,  whlch  contributed  much  to  the 
nlagn'r  against  propagatlou  of  Christianity,  though  not  by  the 
ti.e  Saxons,  force  of  ratloual  persuasion.  The  Saxons  were  at 
this  time  a  numerous  and  formidable  people,  who  inhabited 
a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  and  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual quarrels  with  the  Franks  concerning  their  bounda- 
ries and  other  matters  of  complaint.  Hence  Charlemagne 

e  Baronius,  Annul.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  ad.  Jin.  dccxvj.  ij  10.  Car.  Maichelbeck,  Historic 
Frisingensis,  torn.  i. 

f  Hcrm.  Bruschii  Chronnlogia  Monastc);  German,  p.  30.  Anton.  Pagi  Criticain  An- 
ndes  Baronii,  toin.  ii.  ad  Jin.  dcelix.  §  0.  Histoire  JJieraire  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p. 
124. 

g  Hucbaldi  Vita  S.  Lebuini  m  Laur.  Siirii  VHix  Smrhr.  <\.  13,  Nov.  fi.  977.  .To.  Mol 
Toil  r-ivhrni  Lifemfa.  torn.  ii.  p.  4R4. 
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turned  his  arms  against  this  powerful  nation,  a.  d.  772, 
with  a  design,  not  only  to  subdue  that  spirit  of  revolt  with 
which  they  had  so  often  trouljled  the  empire,  but  also  to 
abolish  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  engage  them  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  rehgion.  He  hoped,  by  their  conver- 
sion, to  vanquish  their  obstinac}^,  imagining  that  the  divine 
precepts  of  the  gospel  would  assuage  their  impetuous  and 
restless  passions,  mitigate  their  ferocity,  and  mduce  them 
to  submit  more  tamely  to  the  government  of  the  Franks. 
These  projects  were  great  in  idea,  but  difficult  in  execution; 
accordingly,  the  first  attempt  to  convert  the  Saxons,  after 
having  subdued  them,  was  unsuccessful,  because  it  was 
made  without  the  aid  of  violence  or  threats  by  the  bishops 
and  monks  whom  the  victor  had  left  among  that  conquered 
people,  whose  obstinate  attachment  to  idolatry  no  argu- 
ments nor  exhortations  could  overcome.  More  forcible 
means  were  afterward  used  to  draw  them  into  the  pale  of 
the  church,  in  the  wars  which  Charlemagne  carried  on,  in 
the  years  775,  776,  and  780,  against  that  valiant  people, 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  excessive,  and  whose  aversion  to 
the  restraints  of  sacerdotal  authority  Avas  inexpressible."* 
During  these  wars,  their  attachment  to  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors  was  so  warmly  combated  by  the  allurements 
of  reward,  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  by  the  impe- 
rious language  of  victory,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized,  though  with  in\A  ard  reluctance,  by  the  missiona- 
ries wiiich  the  emperor  sent  among  them  for  that  purpose.' 

h  It  will  be  proper  here  to  transcril)e,  from  the  epistles  of  the  famous  Alcuin,  onc« 
abbot  of  Canterbury,  a  remarkable  passage,  which  will  show  iis  the  reasons  which  con- 
tributed principally  to  give  the  Saxons  an  aversion  to  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time 
expose  the  absurd  and  preposterous  manner  of  teaching  used  by  the  missioiiaries,  who 
were  sent  to  convert  them.  This  passage,  in  the  civth  epistle,  and  in  the  1647th  page 
of  his  works,  is  as  follows  ;  "  Si  tanta  instantia  If  ve  Christi  jugum  ct  onus  ejus  leve  du- 
rissimo  Saxonum  populo  prajdicaretur,  quanta  Decimarum  redditi  ve!  legalis  pro  parvis- 
simis  quibuslibet  culpis  edictis  neccssitas  exigebatur,  forte  baptismatis  sacramenta  non 
abhorrerent  Sint  tandem  aViquando  Doclores  Jidei  anostolicis  enidili  exemplis  ;  sintp'o;- 
dicatores  non  prmdatores."  Hei'e  the  reader  may  see  a  lively  picture  of  the  kind  of  apos- 
tles that  flourished  at  this  tims  ;  apostles  who  were  more  zealous  in  exacting  tithes,  and 
extending  their  authority,  than  in  propagating  the  sublime  truths  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  And  yet  these  very  apostles  are  said  to  have  wrought  stupendous  mi- 
racles. 

i  Alcuinus  apud  Wilhelmum  Malmesbur.  De  n•cs^w  region  Jlnglm-um,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p. 
23,  inter  Renim  ^Inglicar.  iicriptores,  Francofuril,  a.  d.  1601.  editos.  In  this  work  we 
find  the  following  passage,  which  proves  what  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  un-  • 
worthy  methods  that  were  used  in  converting  the  Saxons  ;  "  Aittiqui  Saxones  et  om- 
nes  Fresonum  populi,  instante  Regc  Carolo  alios  prmmiis  et  alios  minis  solicitantes  ad 
fidem  Christi  cotiversi  sunt."  See  also  two  passages  in  the  Capitulaiia  Regum  Fraticor. 
tom.  i.  p.  246,  and  252.  From  the  first  of  these  pas.sagcs  we  learn,  that  those  of  the 
Saxons  who  abandoned  the  pagan  superstitions,  were  "restored  to  the  liberty  they 
had  forfeited  by  the  fate  of  arms,  and  freed  from  the  obligation  of  paying  tribute ;"  and 
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These   seditions,   indeed,   were  soon  after  renewed,  and 
fomented  by  Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  the  most  valiant 
among  the  Saxon  chiefs,   who  attempted  to  abolish  the 
Christian  worship  by  the  same  violent  methods  which  had 
contributed  to  its  establishment.     But  the   courage  and 
liberahty  of  Charlemagne,  alternately  empioyedto  suppress 
this  new  rebellion,  engaged  these  chiefs  to  make  a  public 
and  solemn  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  year  785,  and 
to  promise  an  adherence  to  that  divine  religion  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.''     To  prevent,  however,  the   Saxons   from 
renouncing  a  rehgion  which  they  had  embraced  with  reluc- 
tance, several  bishops  were  appointed  to  reside  among  them, 
schools  also  were  erected,  and  monasteries  founded,  that 
the  means  of  instruction  might  not  be  wanting.    The  same 
precautions  were  employed  among  the  Huns  in  Pannonia, 
to  maintain  in  the   profession  of  Christianity  that  fierce 
people,  Avhom  Charlemagne  had  converted  to  the  faith, 
when,  exhausted  and  dejected  by  various   defeats,  they 
were   no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  his  victorious 
arms,  and  choose  rather  to  be  Christians  than  slaves} 
VII.  Succeeding  generations,  filled,  with  a  grateful  sense 
The  judg-  of  the    famous  exploits  which  Charlemagne  had 
rug"ht  toform  performed  in  the   service  of  Christianity,  canon- 
versions*"'""    ized  hls  mcmory,  and  turned  this  bloody  ivarrior 
cSafie'?'       into  an   eminent   saint.     In  the   twelfth  century 
niBgne.        FredeHc  I.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ordered  Pas- 
chal II.  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  pontificate,  to  enrol  the 
name  of  this  mighty  conqueror  among  the  tutelary  saints  of 
the  church.'"  Awl  indeed  Charlemagne  merited  this  honour, 
according  to  the  opinions  which  prevailed  at  that  period  of 

in  the  second,  we  find  the  following  severe  law,  that  "every  Saxon,  who  contemptuously 
refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  persisted  in  his  adherence  to  pasanism, 
■»as  to  be  punished  with  death."  While  such  rewards  and  punishments  were  employed 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  there  was  no  occasion  for  miracles  to  advance  its  progress,  far 
these  motives  were  sufficient  to  draw  all  mankind  to  an  hypocritical  and  external  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  sort  of  Chrislians  the  Saxorj  must 
have  been,  who  were  dragooned  into  the  church  in  this  abominable  manner.  Compare 
with  the  authors  n.entioncd  in  this  note,  Launoitis,  De  vcleri  more  hapt'tzandi  Jndccos  et 
Ivfideles,  cap.  v.  vi.  p.  703,  torn.  ii.  opp.  pars  ii.  This  author  assures  us  that  Adrian,  the 
first  Roman  pontitVof  that  name,  honoured  with  his  approbation  Charlemagne's  mctliod 
of  converting  the  Saxons. 

k  Eginartus,  De  vita  Caroli  Jil.  Adam  Bremensis,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  See  also  the  writers 
of  the  history  and  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  which  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius, 
jn  his  Blbliothtca  Lulina  Mcdii  avi,  torn.  i.  p.  950. 

1  Vita  S.  Rudberti  in  Ilenric.  Canisii  Lcctiontbus  Jinliquh,  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  340. 
Paul)  Debrcceni  Historia  EcclesitB  Seforinat.  in  flungar  el  Transi'tania  a  Lampio  edita, 
pars  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10. 

m  Vid.  Henr.  Canisii,  Lcr.liones  Jlitfiqua.',  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  207.  WaTchii  Dissert,  de 
Coroli  Magni  Cctnontzvtionf- 
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time  ;  for  to  have  enriched  the  clergy  with  large  and  mag- 
nificent donations,"  and  to  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  church,  no  matter  by  what  methods,  was  then  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  merit,  and  as  a  sufficient  pretension 
to  the  honour  of  samtship.  But  in  the  esteem  of  those  who 
judge  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  sanctity  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  gospel  upon  that  head,  the  sainted  emperor  will 
appear  utterly  unworthy  of  that  ghostly  dignity.  For,  not 
to  enter  mto  a  particular  detail  of  liis  vices,  whose  number 
counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues,  it  is  undeniably  evident, 
that  his  ardent  and  ill-conducted  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Huns,  Frieslanders,  and  Saxons,  was  more  animated 
by  the  suggestions  of  ambition,  than  b}^  a  principle  of  true 
piety ;  and  that  his  main  view  in  these  religious  exploits 
was  to  subdue  the  converted  nations  under  his  dominion, 
and  to  tame  them  to  his  yoke,  which  they  supported  with 
impatience,  and  shook  off  by  frequent  revolts.  It  is  more- 
over well  known,  that  this  boasted  saint  made  no  scruple 
of  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  infidel  Saracens,  that  he 
might  be  more  effectually  enabled  to  crush  the  Greeks, 
notwithstanding  their  profession  of  the  Christian  rehgion.** 
VIII.  The  many  and  stupendous  miracles,  wliicli  are  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Christian  missiona-  And  of  the  mu 
ries,  who  were  sent  to  convert  the  barbarous  na-  are'sa-.u^''*' 
tions,  have  lost,  in  our  times,  the  credit  they  ob-  fonned^ln^hS 
tained  in  former  ages.  The  corrupt  discipline  that  ""'"'y* 
then  prevailed,  admitted  of  those  fallacious  stratagems 
which  are  very  improperly  cs^ed  pious  frauds  :  nor  did  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel  think  it  at  all  unlawful  to  terrify  or 
allure  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  by  fictitious  prodi- 
gies, those  obdurate  hearts,  which  they  could  not  subdue 
by  reason  and  argument.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  those  who  acquh'ed  renown  by  their  miracles, 
were  chargeable  with  this  fanatical  species  of  artifice  and 
fraud.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  those  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious nations  were  disposed  to  look  upon,  as  miracu- 
lous, every  event  which  had  an  unusual  aspect ;  so  on  the 
other,  the  Christian  doctors  themselves  were  so  uninstruct- 
ed  and  superficial,  so  little  acquainted  with  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  relations  and  connexions  of  things  in  their 

n  Vid.  Caroli  Testammium  in  Steph.  Balusii  Capilularibus  Regunl  FraMoY,  tom.  i.  p. 
487. 

0  See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  jiiifs,  toi».  is.  cap.  ii,  p.  40. 
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ordinary  course,  that  uncommon  events,  however  natural, 
were  considered  by  tliem  as  miraculous  interpositions  of 
the  Most  High.  This  Avill  appear  obvious  to  such  as,  void 
of  superstition  and  partiality,  read  the  Acts  of  the  saints 
who  flourished  in  #his  and  the  following  centuries. 


CHAPTER  II. 

C'OKCErtNlJNiG    THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  eastera  empire  had  now  fallen  from  its  former 
strength  and  grandeur,  through  the  repeated 
becm«f  "nms-  shocks  of  drcadful  revolutions,  and  the  consuming 
'"^*"'*'^''"'' power  of  intestine  calamities.  The  throne  was 
now  become  the  seat  of  terror,  inquietude,  and  suspicion ; 
nor  was  any  reign  attended  with  an  uninterrupted  tranquil- 
lity. In  this  century  three  emperors  were  dethroned,  load- 
ed with  ignominy,  and  sent  into  banishment.  Under  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Canstantine,  surnamed  Coprony- 
mus,  arose  that  fatal  controversy  about  the  worsTiip  of 
images,  which  proved  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities 
and  troubles,  and  weakened  almost  incredibly  the  force  of 
the  empire.  These  troubles  and  dissensions  left  the  Sara- 
cens at  liberty  to  ravage  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
to  oppress  the  Greeks  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and 
to  extend  their  territories  and  domuiion  on  all  sides,  as 
also  to  oppose  every  where  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  in  some  places  to  extirpate  it  entirely.  But  the  troubles 
of  the  empire,  and  the  calamities  of  the  church,  did  not  end 
here  ;  for,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  new  enemies,  still  more  fierce  and  inhuman  than 
those  whose  usurpations  they  had  hitherto  suffered.  These 
The  incursion  v/ crc  tlic  Turks,  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  or  at  least 
oi  theTarks.  ^j^^'j.  desceudauts,  who,  breaking  forth  from  the 
inaccessible  wilds  about  mount  Caucasus,  overspread  Col- 
chis, Iberia,  and  Albania,  rushed  from  thence  into  Arme- 
nia, and  after  having  subdued  the  Saracens,  turned  their 
victorious  arms  against  the  Greeks,  whom,  in  process  of 
time,  thev  reduced  under  their  dominion. 
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II.  In  the  year  714,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  sea  which 
separates  Spain  from  Africa,  dispersed  the  army 
of  Roderic,  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths,"  whose  cJislnthe' 
defeat  was  principally  due  to  the   treacheiy  of  '^"*'- 
their  general  JiiUan,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  territories  of  this  vanquished  prince. 
About  the  same  time  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths,  wliich 
had  subsisted  in  Spain  above  three  hundred  years,  was  to- 
tally overturned  by  these  fierce  and  savage  invaders,  who 
also  took  possession  of  all  the  maritime  coasts  of  Gaul, 
from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  river  Rhone,  from 
Avhence  they  made  frequent  incursions,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  countries  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  rapid  progress  of  these  bold  invaders  was,  indeed, 
checked  by  Charles  M artel,  who  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  them  in  a  bloody  action  near  the  city  of  Poitiers,  a.  d. 
732."^  But  the  vanquished  spoilers  soon  recovered  their 
strength  and  their  ferocity,  and  returned  with  new  vio- 
lence to  their  devastations.  This  engaged  Charlemagne 
to  lead  a  formidable  arni}^  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  de- 
liver that  whole  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
Saracens ;  but  this  grand  enterprise,  though  it  did  not  en- 
tirely miscarry,  was  not  however  attended  with  the  signal 
success  that  was  expected  from  it/  The  inroads  of  tliis 
warlike  people  were  felt  by  many  of  the  western  provinces, 
beside  those  of  France  and  Spain.  Several  parts  of  Italy 
suffered  from  their  incursions  ;  the  island  of  Sardinia  was 
reduced  under  their  yoke  ;  and  Sicily  was  ravaged  and  op- 
pressed by  them  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  Hence 
the  Christian  religion  in  Spain  and  Sardinia  suiiered  inex- 
pressibly under  these  violent  usurpers. 

In  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  Christians' 
were  assailed  by  another  sort  of  enemies ;  for  all  such  as 
adhered  to  the  pagan  superstitions  beheld  them  with  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  most 
unrelenting  violence  and  fury.'  Hence,  in  several  places, 
castles  and  fortresses  were  erected  to  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  these  barbarian  zealots. 

p  Jo.  Mariana,  Rerum  Hispanicaruin,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxi.  Eusebe  Renaudot,  Historia 
Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  253.     Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Hist.  (TEspagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  425. 

q  Paulus  Diaconus,  De  gestis  Longobard.  Kb.  vi.  cap.  xlvi.  liii.  Jo.  Mariana,  Rerum 
Hispan.  lib.  vii.  cap.  iii.  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Abderamus.  Ferreras,  Hist. 
d^Espagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  463. 

r  Henr.  do  Bunau,  Teutsehe  Keyser  und  ReicKs  Histoire,  torn.  ii.  p>  392.  Ferrera?, 
.Hist.  WEspagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  50G. 

■^  S<?rvati  liuni  vita  Wigherti,  p.  304, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

■  CONCEKNING    THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  There  were  not  wanting  among  the  Greeks  men  of 
The  Male  of  gcnlus  and  talents,  who  might  have  contributed  to 

m«ong^ii.e  prevcnt  the  total  decline  of  literature  ;  but  their 
Greeks  2eal  was  damped  by  the  tumults  and  desolations 
that  reigned  in  the  empire ;  and  while  both  church  and 
state  were  menaced  with  approaching  ruin,  the  learned 
were  left  destitute  of  that  protection  which  gives  both  vi- 
gour and  success  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Hence  few  or  none  of  the  Greeks  were  at  all  famous  either 
for  elegance  of  diction,  true  wit,  copious  erudition,  or  a 
zealous  attachment  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Frigid  homilies,  insipid  narrations  of 
the  exploits  of  pretended  saints,  vain  and  subtile  disputes 
about  unessential  and  trivial  subjects,  vehement  and  bom- 
bastic declamations  for  or  against  the  erection  and  worship 
of  images,  histories  composed  without  method  or  judgment, 
such  were  the  monuments  of  Grecian  learning  in  this  mi- 
serable age. 

II.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the-  Aristotelian 
Thepmoress  plulosophy  v/as  taught  every  where  in  the  public 

tciian^'puiioso'  schools,  aud  was  propagated  in  all  places  with 
p''^-  considerable  success.     The  doctrine  of  Plato  had 

lost  all  its  credit  in  the  schools,  after  the  repeated  sentences 
of  condemnation  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  opinions  of 
Origen,  and  the  troubles  which  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies  had  excited  in  the  church ;  so  that  Platonism 
now  was  almost  confined  to  the  solitary  retreats  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  Of  all  the  writers  in  this  century,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  illustration  and  progress  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  the  most  eminent  was  John  Damascenus,  who 
composed  a  concise,  plain,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  stagirite,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
ignorant,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  common  capacities. 
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This  little  work  excited  numbers,  both  in  Greece  and  Sy- 
ria, to  the  study  of  that  philosophy,  whose  proselytes  in- 
creased daily.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  were  also 
extremely  diUgent  in  the  study  of  Aristotle's  writmgs,  from 
whence  they  armed  themselves  with  sophisms  and  quibbles, 
which  they  employed  against  the  Greeks  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ. 

in.  The  Hterary  history  of  the  Latins  exhibits  innume- 
rable instances  of  the  grossest  ignorance,"  wliicli 
will  not  however  appear  surprising  to  such  as  ip^'Jninrimong 
consider  with  attention  the  state  of  Europe  in  cbar^magne'!'' 
this  century.  If  we  except  some  poor  remains 
of  learning  which  were  yet  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and  in 
certain  cities  of  Italy,''  the  sciences  seemed  to  have  aban- 
doned the  contuient,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.*"  Those  therefore  of  the  Latin  writers,  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  genius,  were  all, 
afew  French  and  Italians  excepted,  either  British  or  Scotch, 
such  as  Alcuin,  Bede,  Egbert,  Clemens,  Dungallus,  Acca, 
and  others.  Charlemagne,  whose  political  talents*  were 
embellished  by  a  considerable  degree  of  learning,  and  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  endeavoured  to 
dispel  the  profound  ignorance  that  reigned  in  his  domi- 
nions;  in  which  excellent  undertaking  he  was  animated 
and  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Alcuin.  With  this  view  he 
drew,  first  from  Italy,  and  afterward  from  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, by  his  liberaUty,  eminent  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  and  ex- 
cited the  several  orders  of  the  clergy  and  monks  by  vari- 
ous encouragements,  and  the  nobility,  and  others  of  emi- 
nent rank,  by  his  own  example,  to  the  pursuit  of  knovv- 
ledge  in  all  its  branches,  human  and  divine. 

IV.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  design,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bishops  erected,  by  the  express  order  ca.i.edrai 
of  the  emperor,  cathedral  schools,  so  called  from  ^"''scbTis 
their  lying  contiguous  to  the  principal  church  in  ^"^'""^• 
each  diocess,  in  which  the  youth  which  were  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  Christ,  received  a  learned  and  religious  edu- 
cation. Those  also  of  the  abbots,  who  had  any  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  opened  schools  in  their  monas- 

a  Vid.  Steph.  Baluz.  Observat.  ad  Reg-inoncm  Pnunicnsem,  p.  540. 
b  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  ^ntiq.  Italktv  medii  avi,  torn,  iii.p.  811. 
';  Jac.  Usserius,  Prcef.  ad  fiyltogen  EphtolammHibernicmimu 
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ieries,  in  wliich  the  more  learned  of  the  fraternity  instruct- 
ed such  as  were  designed  for  the  monastic  state,  or  the 
sacerdotal  order,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  other  branches 
of  learning  suital)le  to  their  future  destination.  It  was  for- 
merly believed,  that  the  university  of  Paris  was  erected  by 
Charlemagne  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  such  as  have 
studied  with  impartiality  the  history  of  this  age  ;  though  it 
is  undeniably  evident  that  this  great  prince  had  the  honour 
of  laying,  in  some  measure,  the  foundation  of  that  noble 
institution,  and  that  the  beginnings  from  which  it  arose 
were  owing  entirely  to  him.'  However  this  question  be 
decided,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  the  zeal  of  this  em- 
peror, for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  letters,  was 
very  great,  and  manifested  its  ardour  by  a  considerable 
number  of  excellent  establishments ;  nor  among  others 
must  we  pass  with  silence  the  famous  palatine  school,  which 
he  erected  with  a  view  to  banish  ignorance  from  his  court ; 
and  in  wliich  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  children  of 
the  nobihty,  were  educated  by  the  most  learned  and  illus- 
trious masters  of  the  times/ 

v.  These  excellent  estabUshments  were  not,  however, 
attended  with  the  desired  success ;  nor  was  the 
improvement  of  the  youth,  in  learning  and  virtue, 
at  all  proportioned  to  the  pains  that  were  taken, 
and  the  boimty  that  was  bestowed  to  procure  them  a  libe- 
ral education.  This  indeed  will  not  appear  surprising, 
when  we  consider  that  the  most  learned  and  renowned 
masters  of  these  times  v/ere  men  of  very  httle  genius  and 
abilities,  and  that  their  system  of  erudition  and  philosophy 
was  nothing  more  than  a  lean  and  ghastly  skeleton,  equally 
unfit  for  ornament  and  use.  The  whole  circle  of  the  sci- 
ences was  composed  of  what  they  called,  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy  ;'  the  three  former  of  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  irivium,  and  the  four  latter  by  that 
of  qiiadrivium.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  wretched- 
ly barbarous  than  the  manner  in  which  these  sciences  were 

d  The  reasons  that  have  been  used  to  prove  Charlemagne  the  founder  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  are  accurately  collected  in  Du  Boulay,  Ilistoria  AcademiK  Paris,  torn.  i.  p. 
91.  But  they  have  been  refuted  by  the  following  learned  men  in  a  victorious  mannei-, 
viz.  Mabillon,  .^ct.  Sand.  Ord.  Benedict,  torn.  v.  Prcef.  §  181,  182,  Launoy,  Claud.  Joly, 
Be  Scholis. 

e  Boulay,  Historia  Jcadcmicn  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  281.  Mabillon,  1.  c.  §  179. 

f  Herm.  Conringii  .tlntiquilat.  Acadtmica,  Diss.  iii.  p.  80.  Jac.  Tomasii  Progrmmwita, 
p.  368.  Observation.  Hulenshtm.  torn.  vi.  Ohsen.  xjv.  p.  118, 
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taught,  as  we  may  easily  perceiv^e  from  Alcuin's  treatise 
concerning  them  f  and  the  dissertations  of  St.  Augustin  on 
the  same  subject,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this 
time.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools,  the  public 
teachers  ventured  no  farther  than  the  irivium,  and  con- 
fined their  instructions  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ; 
they,  however,  who,  after  passing  the  trivmm  and  also  the 
quadrwimn,  were  desirous  of  rising  yet  higher  in  their  lite- 
rary pursuits,  were  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Cassiodore  and  Boethius,  as  if  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge  was  bounded  by  the  discoveries  of  those 
two  learned  writers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

■CeNC£BNINO    THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHUKCII,    AND    ITS 
FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  That  corruption  of  manners  which  dishonoured  the 
clergy  in  the  former  century,  increased,  instead  The  vices  of 
of  diminishing,  in  this,  and  discovered  itself  un-  ""^  *^'^'^y- 
der  the  most  odious  characters,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces.  In  the  east  there  arose  the  most 
violent  dissensions  and  quarrels  among  the  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  who,  forgetting  the  duties  of  their 
stations,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, threw  the  state  into  combustion  by  their  outward 
clamours,  and  their  scandalous  divisions,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  bre- 
thren who  differed  from  them  in  opinion.  In  the  western 
world,  Christianity  was  not  less  disgraced  by  the  lives  and 
actions  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  luminaries  of  the 
church,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  so  in  reality,  by  ex- 
hibiting examples  of  piety  and.  virtue  to  their  flock.  The 
clergy  abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions  without 
moderation  or  restraint ;  they  were  distinguished  by  their 
luxury,  their  gluttony,  and  their  lust ;  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  dissipations  of  various  kinds,  to  the  pleasures  of 
hunting,  and  what  was  still  more  remote  from  their  sacred 

g  Alcuini  Opera,  pars  ii.  p.  1245,  edit.  Quercetani.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
tbat  the  treatise  of  Alcuin  here  referred  to,  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  is  almost  entirely 
transcribed  from  Cassiodore. 
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character,  to  military  studies'"  and  enterprises.  They  had 
also  so  far  extinguished  every  principle  of  fear  and  shame, 
that  they  became  incorrigible  ;  nor  could  the  various  laws 
enacted  against  their  vices  by  Carloman,  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne,  at  all  contribute  to  set  bounds  to  their  li- 
centiousness, or  to  bring  about  their  reformation.' 

II.  It  is  indeed  amazing,  that  notwithstanding  the  shock- 
ing nature  of  such  vices,  especially  in  a  set  of  men 
«oninwbKh  whose  profession  obliged  them  to  display  to  the 
Ivlre^hd/in  world  the  attracting  lustre  of  virtuous  example  ; 
the  west.  j^jj^  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  troubles  and 
complaints  which  these  vices  occasioned  ;  the  clergy  were 
still  held,  corrupt  as  they  were,  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  were  honoured,  as  a  sort  of  deities,  by  the  submissive 
multitude.  This  veneration  for  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  the  influence  and  authority  it  gave  them  over  the  peo- 
ple, were  indeed  carried  much  higher  in  the  west  than  in 
the  eastern  provinces ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  difference 
will  appear  liianifest  to  such  as  consider  the  customs  and 
manners  that  prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  were,  at  this  time,  masters  of  Europe,  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  All  these  nations,  during 
their  continuance  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  were 
absolutely  enslaved  to  their  priests,  without  whose  counsel 
and  authority  they  transacted  nothing  of  the  least  import- 
ance either  in  civil  or  military  affairs.''     Upon  their  con- 

h  Steph.  Baluzius,  ad  Reginon.  Prumiensem,  p.  563.      Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna  Bri- 
tannim,  torn.  i.  p.  90. 

i  Steph.  Baluz.  Capitular,  regum  Francor.  torn.  i.  p.  139,  208,  275,  493,  &c. 

k  Julius  Caesar,  De  bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  13.  "  Dniides  magno  sunt  apud  eos 
honore  ;  nam  fere  de  omnibus  controversiis,  .publicis  privatisqne,  constituent;  et,  si 
quod  est  admissum  facinus,  si  caedus  facta,  si  de  haereditate  si  de  finibus  controversia 
est,  iidem  decernunt,  prfeniia,  pcenasque  constituunt ;  si  qui  aut  publicus  eorum  de- 
creto  non  steterit,  sacrificiis  interdicunt.  Druides  a  bello  abesse  consueverunt,  neque 
tributa  una  cum  reliquis  pendunt ;  militiae  vacationem,  omniumque  reruni  habent  im- 
niunitatem.  Tantls  excitati  praemiis,  et  sua  sponle  niulti  in  disciplinam  conveniunt,  et 
a  parentibus  propinquisque  mittuntur."  «Tacitus,  De  mm:  Gerraanorum,  cap.  7,  p.  384, 
edit.  Gronov.  expresses  also  the  power  and  authority  of  the  priests  or  Druids  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "Neque  enim  animadvertere,  neque  vincire,  neque  verberare  quidem^ 
nisi  sacerdotibus  permissum,  non  quasi  in  pcenam,  nee  ducis  ju?su,  sed  velut  Deo  impe- 
rante."  And  again,  cap.  ii.  "  Silentinm  per  sacerdotes,  quibus  et  turn  cocrcendi  jus  est, 
imperatur."  Helmoldus,  Chron.  Sdavonim,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxvi.  p.  'JO,  expresses  himself 
to  the  same  purpose,  "  Major  Flaminis,  quam  Regis,  apud  ipsos  veneratio  est."  And 
again,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  p.  233.  *'  Rex  apud  eos  modicae  aestimationis  est  comparatione 
Flaminis.  Ille  enim  responsa  perquuit.  Rex  et  populus  ad  illius  nutum  pendent."  This 
ancient  custom  of  honouring  their  priests,  and  submitting  in  all  things  to  their  decisions, 
w'as  still  preserved  by  the  Germans,  and  the  other  European  nations,  after  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  ;  and  this  furnishes  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question,  viz.  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Christian  priesthood  obtained  in  the  west  that  enormous  degree 
of  authority,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  positive  precepts  of  Christ,  and  the  na^ture  «ind 
;;tnius  of  his  Divine  religiojK 
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version  to  Christianity,  they  therefore  thought  proper  to 
transfer  to  the  ministers  of  their  new  religion,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  former  priests  ;  and  the  Christian 
bishops,  in  their  turn,  were  not  only  ready  to  accept  the 
^offer,  but  used  all  their  diligence  and  dexterity  to  secure 
and  assert  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  the  domi- 
nion and  authority  which  the  ministers  of  paganism  had 
usurped  over  an  ignorant  and  brutish  people. 

III.  The  honours  and  privileges,  which  the  western  na- 
tions had  voluntarily  conferred  upon  the  bishops.  The  richps  in- 
and  other  doctors  of  the  church,  were  now  aug-  J'beiTpHviiegei 
mented  with  new  and  immense  accessions  of  opu-  °'""'i''"''- 
lence  and  authority.  The  endowments  of  the  church  and 
monasteries,  and  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  were  hitherto 
considerable ;  but  in  this  century  a  new  and  ingenious 
method  was  found  out  of  acquiring  much  greater  riches  to 
the  church,  and  of  increasing  its  wealth  through  succeed- 
ing ages.  An  opinion  prevailed  universally  at  this  time, 
though  its  authors  are  not  known,  that  the  punishment 
which  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world  has  reserved  for 
the  transgressions  of  the  wicked,  was  to  be  prevented  and 
annulled,  by  liberal  donntions  to  God,  to  the  saints,  to  the 
churches,  and  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the 
great  and  opulent,  who  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  flagitious  and  abominable  lives,  offer- 
ed, out  of  the  abundance  which  they  had  received  by  in- 
heritance, or  acquired  by  rapine,  rich  donations  to  depart- 
ed saints,  their  ministers  upon  earth,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  temples  that  were  erected  in  their  honour,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  sufferings  and  penalties  annexed  by  the  priests 
to  transgression  in  this  life,'  and  to  escape  the  misery  de- 
nounced against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.  This  new 
and  commodious  method  of  making  atonement  for  iniqui- 
ty, was  the  principal  source  of  those  immense  treasures 
w  liich  from  this  period  began  to  flow  in  upon  the  clergy, 
the  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  continued  to  enrich 
them  through  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present  time."' 

I  The  temporal  penalties  here  mentioned  were  rigorous  fasts,  bodily  pains  and  mortifi- 
cations, long  and  frequent  prayers,  pilgrimages  to  tlie  tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
such  like  austerities.  These  were  the  penalties  which  the  priests  imposed  upon  such  as 
had  confessed  their  crimes  ;  and  as  they  were  singularly  grievous  to  those  who  had  led 
voluptuous  lives, and  were  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  same  course  of  licentious  pleasure, 
efteminacy,  and  ease  ;  the  richer  sort  of  transgressors  embraced  eagerly  this  new  method 
of  expiation,  and  willingly  gave  a  part  of  their  substance  to  avoid  such  severe  and  ri-< 
porous  penalties.  ■ 

m  Hence,  by  a  known  form  of  speech,  they  who  olTered  donations  to  tlie  church  oe 
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IV.  But  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that 

the  donations  which  princes  and  persons  of  the 
Si*viti/"  first  rank  presented,  in  order  to  make  expiation 
L^/dloyai^^^do-  for  thcir  sins,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God, 
raains.  ^^^^^  ^{^g  dcttiands  of  the  clergy,  did  not  only  con- 

sist in  those  J9n2;«/e  possessions,  which  every  citizen  may 
enjoy,  and  with  which  the  churches  and  convents  were 
already  abundantly  enriched ;  no,  these  donations  were 
carried  to  a  much  more  extravagant  length,  and  the  church 
was  endowed  with  several  of  those  public  grants,  which 
are  peculiar  to  princes  and  sovereign  states,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  regalia,  or  royal  domains.  Emperors, 
kings,  and  princes,  signalized  their  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  the  clergy,  by  investing  bishops,  churches,  and 
monasteries,  in  the  possession  of  whole  provinces,  cities, 
castles,  and  fortresses,  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty  that  were  annexed  to  them  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  former  masters.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  they,  who,  by  their  holy  profession,  were  appointed 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur^ 
and  to  inspire  into  the  minds  of  men,  by  their  instructions 
and  their  examples,  a  noble  contempt  of  sublunary  things, 
became  themselves  scandalous  spectacles  of  worldly  pomp, 
ambition,  and  splendour  ;  were  created  dukes,  counts,  and 
marquises,  judges,  legislators,  and  sovereigns  ;  and  not 
only  gave  laws  to  nations,  but  also,  upon  many  occasions, 
gave  battle  to  their  enemies  at  the  head  of  numerous  ar- 
mies of  their  own  raising.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  source  of  those  dreadful  tumults  and  calamities 
that  spread  desolation  through  Europe  in  after  times,  par- 
ticularly of  those  bloody  wars  concerning  investitures,  and 
those  obstinate  contentions  and  disputes  about  the  regalia. 

V.  The  excessive  donations  that  were  made  to  the  cler- 
gy, and  that  extravagant  liberality  that  augment- 


T!ie    causes  of 


literamrto'"^^  ed  daily  the  treasures  of  the  European  churches, 
the  clergy.  ^^  which  thcse  donations  and  this  liberality  were 
totally  confined,  began  in  this  century;  nor  do  we  find 
any  examples  of  the  like  munificence  in  preceding  times. 
From  hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  donations  were 
owing  to  customs  peculiar  to  the  European  nations,  and 

clergy  were  said  to  do  this  for  the  redemption  of  their  smtls ;  and  the  gifts  themselves  were 
generally  called  the  price  of  transgression.  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  Diss,  de  Red^emplivnt 
Pecalorum,  in  his  ,^ntiguitatus  lialica.  medii  &vi,  torn.  v.  p.  712, 
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to  the  maxims  of  policy  that  were  established  among  those 
warlike  people.  The  kings  of  these  nations,  who  were 
employed  either  in  usurpation  or  self-defence,  endeavour- 
ed, by  all  means,  to  attach  warmly  to  their  interests  those 
whom  they  considered  as  their  friends  and  clients  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  they  distributed  among  them  extensive 
territories,  cities,  and  fortresses,  with  the  various  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  them,  reserving  to  themselves 
no  more  than  the  supreme  dominion,  and  also  the  military" 
service  of  their  powerful  vassals.  This  then  being  the 
method  of  governing  customary  in  Europe,  it  was  esteem- 
ed by  princes  a  high  instance  of  political  prudence  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  bishops,  and  other  Christian  doctors, 
the  same  sort  of  donations  that  they  had  formerly  made 
to  their  generals  and  clients  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  superstition  alone  was  always  the  principle  that  drew 
forth  their  liberality.  They  expected  more  fidelity  and 
loyalty  from  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  by  the  obli- 
gations of  religion,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
than  from  a  body  of  nobility,  composed  of  fierce  and  im- 
petuous warriors,  and  accustomed  to  little  else  than  blood- 
shed and  rapine.  And  they  hoped  also  to  check  the  sedi- 
tious and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals,  and  maintain 
them  in  their  obedience,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  bishops,  whose  commands  were  highly  respected,  and 
whose  spiritual  thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ig- 
norance, struck  terror  into  the  boldest  and  most  resolute 
hearts." 

n  The  account  here  given  of  the  rise  of  the  clergy  to  such  enormous  degrees  of  opu- 
lence and  authority,  is  corroborated  by  the  following  remarkable  passage  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  lib.  v.  De  rebus  gestis  reguin  .Anglim,  "  Carolus  Magnus,  pro  contundenda 
gentium  illarum  ferocia,  omnes  pene  terras  ecclesiis  contulerat,  conftiliosissime  perpen- 
dens,  nolle  sacri  ordinis  homines,  tarn  facile  quam  Laicos,  fidelitatem  Domini  rejicere  ; 
praeterea  si  Laici  rebellarent,  illos  posse  excommunicationis  auctoritate  et  potentiae  seve- 
ritate  compescere."  This  is,  doubtless,  the  true  reason  why  Charlemagne,  who  was  far 
from  being  a  superstitious  prince,  or  a  slave  to  the  clergy,  augmented  so  vastly  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries,  where  he  had 
extended  his  conquests,  and  accumulated  upon  the  bishops  such  ample  possessions.  He 
expected  more  loyalty  and  submission  from  the  clergy  than  from  the  laity;  and  he  aug- 
mented the  riches  and  authority  of  the  former,  in  order  to  secure  his  throne  against  the 
assaults  of  the  latter.  As  the  bishops  were  universally  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
he  made  use  of  their  influence  in  checking  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  dukes,  counts,  and 
knights,  who  were  frequently  very  troublesome.  Charlemagne,  for  instance,  had  much 
to  fear  from  the  dukes  of  Benevento,  Spoleto,  and  Capua,  when  the  government  of  the 
Lombards  was  overturned  ;  he  therefore  made  over  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whose  ghostly  authority,  opulence,  and  threatenings,  were  so  proper  to 
restrain  those  powerful  and  vindictive  princes  from  seditious  insurrections,  or  to  quell 
such  tumults  as  they  might  venture  to  excite.  Nor  was  Charlemagne  the  only  prince 
who  honoured  the  clergy  from  such  political  views :  the  other  kings  and  princes  of  Eu- 
rope acted  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  principles,  as  will  appear  evi- 
dent to  all  who  COTTsWer,  witTi  attention,  (ha  formi?  of  zovernm^nt,  anft  (Ire  nl^Dfls  of 
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VI.  This  prodigious  accession  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
thority of  the  clergy  in  the  west  began  at  their 
Koman''  '°  bcad,  thc  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  gradually 
pontiff.  £j.Q^j  thence  among  the  inferior  bishops,  and  also 

among  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders.  The  barba- 
rous nations,  who  received  the  gospel,  looked  upon  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  their  chief  druid,  or 
high  priest.  And  as  this  tremendous  druid  had  enjoyed, 
under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  a  boundless  authority, 
and  had  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  that, 
through  its  servile  excess,  degenerated  into  terror  ;  so  the 
barbarous  nations,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  of  the  bishops  the 
same  honours  and  the  same  authority  that  had  fornjerly 
been  vested  in  their  archdridd:'  The  Roman  pontiff  re- 
ceived, with  something  more  than  a  mere  ghostly  delight, 
these  august  privileges  ;  and  lest,  upon  any  change  of  af- 
fairs, attempts  might  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he 
strengthened  his  title  to  these  extraordinary  honours,  by  a 
variety  of  passages  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and,  what 
was  still  more  astonishing,  by  arguments  of  a  religious  na- 
ture. This  conduct  of  a  superstitious  people  swelled  the 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  druid  to  an  enormous  size;  and 
gave  to  the  see  of  Rome  that  high  pre-eminence,  and  that 
despotic  authority,  in  civil  and  political  matters,  that  were 
unknown  to  former  ages.  Hence,  among  other  unhappy 
circumstances,  arose  that  most  monstrous  and  most  perni- 
cious opinion,  that  such  persons  as  were  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  by  the  pontiff  himself,  or  any 
of  the  bishops,  forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights 
and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims 
and  privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  source  of  wars,  massacres,  and  rebellions  with- 
out number,  and  which  contributed  more  than  any  thing- 
else  to  augment  and  confirm  the  papal  authority,  was,  un- 

governing,  that  took  place  in  this  century.  So  that  the  excessive  augmentation  of  sacer- 
dotal opulence  and  authority,  which  many  look  upon  as  the  work  of  superstition  alone, 
was,  in  niauy  instances,  an  eflect  of  political  prudence.  We  shall  consider,  presently, 
the  tenors  of  excommunication,  which  William  of  Malmesbury  touches  but  cursorily  in 
the  latter  words  of  the  passage  above  quoted. 

o  Cesar  speaks  thus  of  the  chief  or  archdruid :  "  His  omnibus  druidibus  praeest  unus, 
qui  Suroman  inter  eos,  Celtas,  habet  auctoritatem.  Hoc  raortuo,  si  quis  ex  reliquis 
cxcellit  dignitate,  succedit.  At  si  sunt  plures  pares,  sufTragio  Druidum  adlegitur  ;  non- 
nunquam  etiam  de  principatu  armis  contendunt."  Vide  Jal.  Cesar,  De  belln  GaUico,  lib-, 
v'j.  cap.  xih 
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happily  for  Europe,  borrowed  by  Christians,  or  rather  by 
the  clergy,  from  the  pagan  superstitions. ^ 

VII.  We  see  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  and  shocking  instance  of  the  The 
enormous  power  that  was  at  this  time  vested  in  the  ^^!^% 
Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  w ho  was  mayor  of  the  pa-  aua,o,i'y  'S 
lace  to  Childeric  III.  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  l^nTbS 'ol 
that  high  office,  was  possessed,  in  reality,  of  the  ''^'''"" 
royal  power  and  authority,  not  contented  with  this,  aspired 
to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majesty,  and  formed  the  design 
of  dethroning  his  sovereign.  For  this  purpose,  the  states 
of  the  realm  were  assembled  by  Pepin,  a.  d.  751 ;  and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  ambitious 
usurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  previously  to  be  consulted  whether  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  project  was  lawful  or  not.  In  consequence 
of  this,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  Pepin  to  Zachary,  the 
reigning  pontiff,  with  the  following  question  ;  "  Whether 
the  divine  law  did  not  permit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to 
dethrone  a  pusillanimous  and  indolent  monarch,  who  was 
incapable  of  discharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty, 
and  to  substitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 

p  Though  excommunication,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was,  in  every 
part  of  the  Christian  world,  attended  with  many  disagreeable  efiects,  yet  its  highest  ter- 
rors were  confined  to  Europe,  whore  its  aspect  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It 
acquired  also,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  accessions  of  terror;  so  that,  from  that  period, 
the  excommunication  practised  in  Europe  diflered  entirely  from  thSt  which  was  in  use  is 
other  parts  of  Christendom.  Excommunicated  persons  were  indeed  considered,  in  a!! 
places,  as  objects  of  aversion  both  to  God  and  men  ;  hut  they  were  not,  on  this  account, 
robbed  of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity  ;  much  less  were  those 
kings  and  princes,  whom  an  i>isolent  biMhop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  supposed  to  forfeit,  on  that  account,  their  crowns  or  their 
territories.  But  from  this  century  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe  ;  excommunication 
received  that  infernal  power  which  dissolved  all  connexions  ;  so  thai  those  whom  the 
bishops,  or  their  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were  degraded  to  a  level 
with  the  beasts.  Under  this  horrid  sentence,  the  king,  the  ruler,  the  husband,  the  fa- 
ther, nay,  even  the  man,  forfeited  all  their  rights,  all  their  advantages,  the  claims  of  na- 
ture, and  the  privileges  of  society.  What  tlien  was  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  power 
which  excommunication  acquired  ?  It  was  briefly  as  follows  :  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  barbarous  nations  to  Christianity,  these  new  and  ignorant  proselytes  confounded  tho 
excommunication  in  use  among  Christians,  with  that  which  had  been  practised  in  the 
times  of  paganism  by  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  considered  them  as  of  the  same  nature 
and  eflect.  The  Roman  pontifls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  countenance 
and  encourage  this-  error;  and  therefore  employed  all  sorts  of  means  to  gain  credit 
to  an  opinion  so  proper  to  gratify  their  ambition,  and  to  aggrandize,  in  general,  the 
episcopal  order.  That  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  extensive  and  horrid  influence  of  the 
European  and  papal  excommunication,  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  following  passage  of  Cesar,  De  hello  Gcdlico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  "  Si  quis  aut  privatus 
ant  publicus  Druidum  decreto  non  steterit,  sacrificiis  interdicunt.  Haec  poena  est  apud 
eos  gravissima.  Quibus  iia  est  interdictum,  ii  numero  impiorum  et  sceleratorum  ha- 
bentur,  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eoruni  scrmonemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  conta- 
gione  incommodi  accipiant ;  neque  iis  petentibus  jus  reddjtnr,  neque  bono?  ullits  cnnj- 
munieatiir.'' 
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state  ?"  The  situation  of  Zachary,  who  stood  much  in  need 
of  thejsuccours  of  Pepin  against  the  Greeks  and  Lombards, 
rendered  his  answer  such  as  the  usurper  desired.  And 
when  this  favourable  decision  of  the  Roman  oracle  was 
published  in  France,  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  stripped  of 
royalty  without  the  least  opposition ;  and  Pepin,  without 
the  smallest  resistance  from  any  quarter,  stepped  into  the 
throne  of  his  master  and  his  sovereign.  Let  the  abettors' 
of  the  papal  authority  see  how  they  can  justify  in  Christ's 
pretended  vicegerent  upon  earth,  a  decision  which  is  so 
glaringly  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  precepts  of  the  divine 
Saviour.'^  This  decision  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  Ste- 
phen n.  the  successor  of  Zachary,  who  undertook  a  jour- 
ney into  France,  in  the  year  754,  in  order  to  solicit  assist- 
ance against  the  Lombards,  and  who,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
solved the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance 
which  Pepin  had  sworn  to  Childeric,  and  violated  by  his 
usurpation,  in  the  year  751.  And  to  render  his  title  to  the 
crown  as  sacred  as  possible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crown- 
ed him,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  for  the  second  time."^ 

VIII.  This  comphance  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  proved  an 
The  adyan-  abundaut  sourcc  of  opulence  and  credit  to.  the 
lo'^The  seeof  cliurch,  and  to  its  aspiring  ministers.     When  that 

Itome    from  ^i^Ti  I'l  i-  i 

n.e   atiach-  part  01  Italv,  which  was  as  vet  subiect  to  the 

iiionts  ot    Its  V  •/  V 

hrn-Tof*"'^  Grecian  empire,  was  involved  in  confusion  and 
France.  trouble,  by  the  seditions  and  tumults  which  arose 
from  the  imperial  edicts'  against  the  erection  and  wor- 

q  See  Le  Cointe  ^innal.  Francus.  Eccles.  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  the  other  Gallic  and 
German  historians,  concerning  this  important  event;  but  particularly  Bossuet  Defens.  de- 
claratioms  Cleri  Gallicani,  pars  i.  p.  225.  Petr.  Rival.  Dissertatioiiis  Uisior.  »t  Critiques  sur 
divers  s%ijets,  Diss.  ii.  p.  70.  Diss.  iii.  p.  156.  Lond.  1726,  in  8vo.  Henr.  de  Baaa.\i,Historia 
Imperii  Germanici,  torn.  ii.  p.  288.  This  remarkable  event  is  not  indeed  related  in  the 
same  manner  by  ajl  historians,  and  it  is  generally  represented  under  the  falsest  colours 
by  those  who,  from  a  spirit  of  blind  zeal  and  excessive  adulation,  seize  every  occasion 
of  exalting  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Such  writers  assert  that 
it  was  by  Zachary's  authority  as  pontiff,  and  not  in  consequence  of  his  opinion  as  a  ca- 
suist or  divine,  that  the  crown  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Childeric,  and  placed  upon 
that  of  Pepin.  But  this  the  French  absolutely  and  justly  deny.  Had  it,  however,  been 
so,  the  crime  of  the  pontiff  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  in  reality. 

iE3^  r  Pepin  had  been  anointed,  by  the  legate  Boniface  at  Soissons,  soon  after  his 
election  ;  but  thinking  that  ceremony  performed  by  the  pope,  would  recommend  him 
more  to  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  desired  that  it  should  be  performed  anew  by  Ste- 
phen. Pepin  is  the  first  French  monarch  who  received  this  unction  as  a  ceremony  of 
coronation,  at  least  according  to  the  reports  of  the  most  credible  historians.  His  pre- 
decessors were  proclaimed  by  being  lifted  up  on  a  shield,  and  the  holtj  phial  of  Clovis  is 
now  universally  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  custom  of  anointing  kings  at  their  corona- 
tion was,  however,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Pepin,  and  was  observe41ong  before 
that  period  both  in  Scotland  and  Spain.  See  Edmund  Martene,  De  ..intiq.  Eccles.  Ritib. 
torn.  iii.  cap.  x.     As  also  Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Germanici,  torn.  ii.  p.  301,  366. 

|CJ^  s  The  author  has  here  in  view  the  edicts  of  Leo  Isauricus  and  Constantine  Co- 
pronymiis.     The  former  published,  iil  the  year  726>.  a  Ikpiotts  edict  against  thre  worsWf^ 
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ship  of  images  ;  the  kings  of  tlie  Lombards  employed  the 
united  influence  of  their  arms  and  negotiations  in  order  to 
terminate  these  contests.  Their  success  indeed  was  only 
advantageous  to  themselves  ;  for  they  managed  matters  so 
as  to  become,  b}^  degrees,  masters  of  the  Grecian  provinces 
in  Italy,  which  were  subject  to  the  exarch,  who  resided  at 
Ravenna.  Nay,  one  of  these  monarchs,  named  Aistulphus, 
carried  his  views  still  further.  Elated  with  these  new  ac- 
cessions to  his  dominions,  he  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Ronie  and  its  territory,  and  formed  the  ambitious  project 
of  reducing  all  Italy  under  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards.  The 
terrified  pontiff,  Stephen  II.  addresses  himself  to  his  pow- 
erful patron  and  protector  Pepin,  represents  to  him  his  de- 
plorable condition,  and  implores  his  assistance.  The  French 
monarch  embarks  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  suppliant 
pontiff;  crosses  the  Alps,  a.  d.  754,  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my ;  and  having  defeated  Aistulphus,  obliged  him,  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  to  deliver  up  to  the  see  of  Rome 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  and  all  ,J^p4^,^m""' 
the  cities,  castles,  and  territories,  which  he  had  """  ''''• 
seized  in  the  Roman  dukedom.  It  was  not,  however, 
long  before  the  Lombard  prince  violated,  without  remorse, 
an  engagement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  reluc- 
tance. In  the  year  755,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome  for  the 
second  time,  but  was  again  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Pepin,  who  returned  into  Italy,  and 
forcing  the  Lombard  to  execute  the  treaty  he  had  so  auda- 
ciously violated,  made  a  new  grant  of  the  exarchate,'  and 

of  images,  whicli  occasioned  inaiij'  contests  and  iTiuch  disturbance  both  in  church  and 
state;  and  the  latter  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  754,  a  council  of  three 
imndred  and  thirty-eight  bisliops,  wiio  unanimously  condemned,  not  only  the  ivorship, 
but  also  the  nsc  of  images. 

t  See  Car.  S'l^onkis,  De  Be^no  Itulics,  lib.  iii.  p.  202,  torn.  ii.  opp.  Bunzw,  Ilistoria 
Imperii  Genmanici,  torn.  ii.  p.  301,  366.  Muratori  Annali  iV  Italia:,  torn.  iv.  p.  310. 
The  real  limits  of  the  exarchate,  granted  by  Pepin  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  have  been 
•much  controverted  among  the  learned,  and  have  particularly  in  our  times,  employed  the 
researches  of  several  eminent  nvriters.  The  bishops  of  Rome  extend  the  limits  of  this 
exarcliatevis  far  as  they  can  with  any  appearance  of  decency  or  probability  ;  while  their 
adversaries  are  as  zealous  in  contracting  this  famous  2;rant  within  narrower  bounds. 
See  Lud.  Ant.  Murator.  Drolls  de  V  Empire  sur  I''  Etat  Ecclfsiastique,  cap.  i.  ii.  As  also 
his  Antiqniiat.  Ilal.  niedii  ccvi,  torn.  i.  p.  C4,  6S,  936,  0S7.  The  same  author  treats  the 
matter  with  more  circumspeciioi!,  torn.  v.  p.  790.  This  controversy  can  only  be  termi- 
nated with  facility  by  an'inspection  of  Pepin's  grant  of  the  territory  in  question.  Fon- 
tanini,  in  his  first  defence  of  the  temporal  jurisdictio^i  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  the  city  of 
Comachio,  written  in  Italian,  intimates,  that  this  grant  is  still  in  being,  and  even  makes 
iise  of  some  phrases  that  are  contained  in  it,  see  the  pages  242  and  346  of  that  work. 
This  however  will  scarcely  be  believed.  Were  it  indeed  true  that  such  a  deed  is  yet  in 
being,  its  being  published  to  the 'world  would  be,  undoubtedly,  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
hensions and  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome.     It  is  at  least  eertatn,  that  the  rei-erft 
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of  Penlapoiis  lo  the  Roman  pouliif  and  his  successors  in 
the  apostolic  sec  of  St.  Peter.  And  thus  was  the  bishop 
of  Rome  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  temporal  prince. 

IX.  After  tlie  death  of  Pepin,  a  new  attack  was  made 

upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  by  Dideric,king 
r,«*^no'''^^.nnt  of  tlic  Lombards,  who  invaded  the  territories  that 
Kumr"^*^"'     ^^^^  been  granted  by  the  French  monarch  to  the 

see  of  Rome.  In  this  extremity,  Adrian  I.  who 
was  pontiff  at  that  time,  fled  for  succour  to  Charles,  the  son 
o£  Pepin,  who,  on  account  of  his  heroic  exploits,  was  after- 
ward distinguished  by  the  name  of  Charlemagne'.  This 
prince,  whose  enterprising  genius  led  him  to  seize  with 
avidity  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  conquests,  and 
whose  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  was  carried  very  far, 
as  much  from  the  dictates  of  policy  as  superstition,  adopt- 
ed immediately  the  cause  of  the  trembhng  pontiff.  He 
passed  the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army,  a.  d.  774,  over- 
turned the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  which  had 
subsisted  above  two  hundred  years,  sent  their  exiled  mo- 
narch into  France,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the 
Lombards.  These  conquests  offered  to  Charlemagne  an 
occasion  of  visiting  Rome,  where  he  not  only  confirmed 
the  grants  wliich  had  been  niiade  by  his  father  to  that  see, 
but  added  to  Ihem  new  donations,  and  made  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs  a  cession  of  several  cities  and  provinces  in  Italy, 
which  had  not  been  contained  in  Pepin's  grant.  What 
those  cities  and  provinces  were,  is  a  question  difticult  to.be 
resolved  at  this  period  of  time,  as  it  is  perplexed  with  much 
obscurity  from  the  want  of  authentic  records,  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  decided  with  certainty." 

dispute  between  the  emperor  .Toscjih  and  the  Roman  poniifT,  eoricerning  tUe  city  of  Co- 
niachio,  tLe  partisans  of  tlie  latter,  ihoa^h  f'nMjuciitly  called  upon  by  those  of  the  em- 
peror to  protlucc  this  grant,  refused  constantly  to  eomply  with  this  deniund.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  confes  ed,  tliat  Blonehinus,  in  liis  Frolegoni.  ad  ./Inastasirim  de  vilis 
pontif.  Rom.  p.  55,  has  given  <is,  from  a  Farnesian  manuscript,  a  specimen  of  tliis  grant, 
which  seems  to  carry  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity.  Be  that  as  it  maj^,  a  multitude  of 
witnesses  unite  in  assuring  us,  that  the  remorse  of  a  uounded  conscience  was  tiie  source 
of  Pepin's  liberality,  and  that  bis  grant  to  the  Human  pontiti'was  the  superstitious  remedy 
by  which  he  hoped  to  expiale  hts  enormities,  and  particularly  his  horrid  perfidy  to  his 
master  Childcric. 

u  See  Car.  JSigonius,  De  regno  Italicc,  lib.  iii.  p.  223,  'torn.  ii.  opp.  Bunau.  Historia 
Imperii  Germanicl,  torn.  ii.  p.  3GS.  Petr.  de  Marca,  Dc  concordia  sacerdolii  et  imperii, 
lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  (i7.  Lud.  Anton.  Muratori  Droits  de  I'  Empire  mir  P  Etat  Ecclcsiasliqiie, 
cap.  ii.  p.  117.  Courigius,  De  liiiperio  Honum.  German,  cap.  vi.  The  extent  of  Char- 
lemagne's grant  to  the  see  of  Home  is  as  much  disputed  as  that  of  Pepin's,  between 
the  partisans  of  the  pope,  and  those  of  the  emperors.  They  who  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  see,  maintain  that  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  territory  of  Sabino,  the  dutchy 
of  Spoieto,  and  several  other  places  were  solemnly  granted  by  Charlemagne  to  St. 
J*eter  and  his  sume-sors.     Thnr,  on    the   other  hand,   who   assert  the    rights   of 
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X.  By  this  act  of  liberality,  which  seems  to  carry  in  it 
the  contradictory  characters  of  policy  and  imprii-  The  motive 
dence,  Charlemagne  opened  for  himself  a  passage  lobeMurii"' 
to  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  to  the  supreme  clo-  '"""*'• 
minion  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  upon  which 
the  western  empire  seemed  then  to  depend.*'  He  had  no 
doubt  been  meditating  f;)r  a  considerable  time  this  arduous 
project,  which  his  "father  Pepin  had  prol)ably  formed  be- 
fore him,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  obliged  him 
to  wait  for  a  favourable  occasion  of  putting  it  in  execution. 
This  was  offered  hhn  in  the  }'ear  800,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  after  the 
death  of  Leo  III.  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  son 
Constantine,  and  while  the  impious  Irene  held  the  reins  of 
empire.  This  favourable  opportunity  was  seized  with 
avidity  by  Charles,  who  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  zeal  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff,"  who  had  entered  into  his  views,  and 
persuaded  the  people,  elated  at  this  time  with  high  notions 
of  fheir  independency  and  elective  power,  to  unite  their 


emperor,  diminish  as  far  as  they  can  the  munificence  of  Charles,  and  confine  this  new 
grant  within  narrow  limits.  The  reader  may  consult  upon  this  subject  the  authors  of 
the  present  age,  who  have  published  their  opinions  concerning  the  pretensions  of  the  em- 
perors and  the  popes  to  the  cities  of  Commachio  and  Fi-jrent  e,  and  the  dutchies  of  Parma 
and  Placcntia;  hut  above  all,  the  learned  Berret's  excellent  tieatisc,  entitled,  Dissertatio 
Chorogrnphica  de  Italia  medii  ctvi,  f.  33.  The  spirit  of  parly  seems  in  this  controversy,  as 
in  many  others,  to  have  blinded  the  disputants  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  mistakes  upon  a  point  involved  in  such  deep  ob- 
scurity, has  in  many  cases  rendered  the  truth  invisible  to  both  the  contending  parties. 
With  respect  to  the  motives  that  induced  Charlemagne  to  make  this  grant,  they  are 
much  less  doubtful  than  the  extent  of  the  grant  itself.  Adrian  affirms,  that  the  mo- 
narch's view  was  to  aton^  for  kis  sins  by  this  act  of  liberality  to  the  church,  as  we  see  in 
a  letter  from  that  pontiff  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  ptiblislieJ  in  Muratori's  Scnptores  re- 
rum  Italicar.  torn.  iii.  pars.  ii.  p.  265,  and  of  which  the  following  passage  is  remarkable  ; 
"  Venientes  ad  nos  de  Capua,  quam  beato  Petro  apostolormn  principi  pro  mercede  animse 
vestrae  atque  sempiterna  memoria  cum  caeteris  civitatibus  obtiilistis."  It  is  not  indeed 
nnlikely,  that  Charlemagne,  who  affected  that  kind  of  piety  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  this  barbarous  age,  mentioned  this  superstitious  motive  iu  the  act  of  cession,  by  which 
he  confirmed  his  donation  to  the  church  ;  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  this  prince,  and  the  history  of  this  period,  will  be  cautious  in  attributing  his  generosity 
to  this  religious  principle  alone.  His  grand  motive  was,  undoubtedly,  of  an  ambitious 
kind  ;  he  was  obstinately  bent  upon  adding  the  western  empire  to  his  dominions,  and  the 
success  of  this  grand  project  depended  much  on  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  whose  approbation,  in  those  times,  was  sufficient  to  sanctify  the  most  ini- 
quitous projects ;  so  that  Charlemagne  lavished  gifts  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  that,  by 
their  assistance,  he  might  assume,  with  a  certain  air  of  decency,  the  empire  of  the  west, 
and  confirm  h.is  new  dominion  in  Italy.  This  policy  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  and 
it  must  appear  manifest  to  air~who  view  things  with  the  smallest  degree  of  impartiality 
and  attention. 

w  Charles  in  reality  was  already  emperor  of  the  west,  Aat  is,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  European  monarchs.  He  wanted  therefore  notbio^  more  than  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  the  supreme  dominion  in  Bome  and  its  territojy,  both  of  v;bich  he  obtained  by  the 
assistance  of  Leo  IH 

X  Leo  III, 
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suffrages  in  favour  of  this  prince,  and  to  proclaim  him  em- 
peror of  the  west/ 

XI.  Charles,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  empire  of  the  west 
Thenntnie  ^nd  the  govemmeut  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  re- 
rhe'itlmiau"'  served  to  himself  only  the  supreme  dominion,  and 
wsdica'on"'  the  unalienable  rights  of  majesty,  and  to  have 
granted  to  the  church  of  Rome  a  subordinate  ju- 
risdiction over  that  great  city,  and  its  annexed  territory/ 
This  grant  was  undoubtedly  suggested  to  him  by  the  am- 
bitious pontiff  as  a  matter  of  sacred  and  indispensable  ob- 
hgation,  and  many  fictitious  deeds  were  probably  produced 
to  make  out  the  pretensions,  and  justify  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  this  high  degree  of  temporal  authority  and  civil 
jurisdiction.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  new  emperor  to 
this  grant,  it  was  no  doubt  alleged,  that  Constantine  the 
Great,  his  renowned  predecessor,  when  he  removed  the 
seat  of  the  empke  to  Constantinople,  dehvered  up  Rome, 

y  See  the  historians  who  have  transmitted  to  us  accounts  of  this  century,  and  more 
especially  Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Roman.  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  537.  The  partisans  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  generally  maintain,  that  Leo  HI.  by  a  divine  right,  vested  in  him  as  bi- 
shop of  Rome,  transported  the  western  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Franks,  and  con- 
ferred it  upon  Charlemagne,  the  monarch  of  the  latter.  From  hence  they  conclude,  that 
the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and, 
in  a  particular  manner,  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  temerity  of  these  pretensions,  and 
the  absurdity  of  this  reasoning,  are  exposed  with  much  learning  and  judgment  by  the 
celebrated  Fred.  Spanheim,  l)e  ficta  translatiofie  imperii  in  Carolwn  M.  per  Leonem  HI- 
tom.ji.  opp.  p.  557. 

z  That  Charlemagne,  in  effect,  preserved  entire  his  supreme  authority  over  the  city  of 
Rome  and  its  adjacent  territory,  gave  law  to  the  citizens  by  judges  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, punished  malefactors,  enjoyed  the  prerogatives,  and  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
royalty,  has  been  demonstrated  by  several  of  the  learned  in  the  most  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  unexceptionable  and  authentic  testimonies.  To 
Sic  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consult  Muratori's  Droits  de  VEinpire  sur 
VEial  Ecclesiastiqiie,  chap.  vi.  p.  77.  And  indeed  they  must  have  a  strange  power  of  re- 
sisting the  clearest  evidence,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  assert,  as  does  Fontanini,  in  his 
treatise  'entitled  Dominio  delta  S.  '-iedesopra  Comachio,  Diss.  i.  e.  95,  96,  that  Charles 
sustained  at  Rome  the  character  of  the  advocate  of  the  Roman  church,  and  not  that  of  its 
sovereigTi  or  its  lord,  the  dominion  of  the  pontiffs  being  unlimited  and  |universal.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledge  ingenuously  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff, 
))oth  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  annexed  territory,  was  very  great,  and  that,  in  several 
cases,  he  seemed  to  act  with  princely  authority.  But  the  extent  and^the  foundations  of 
that  authority  are  matters  hid  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  have  thereby  given  occasion 
to  endless  disputes.  Muratori  maintains,  in  his  work  above  cited,  p.  102,  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  discharged  the  function  of  exorch,  or  vicar,  to  the  emperor,  an  opinion  which 
Clement  XI.-  rejected  as  injurious  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  which  indeed  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  solid  foundation.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
can  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  this  perplexed  question,  the  most  probable  accoujit 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this  ;  that  the  Roman  pontiff  possessed  the  city  of  Rome  and 
its  territory  by  the  same  right  that  he  held  the  exarchate  of  iRavenna,  and  the  other  lands 
of  %vhich  he  received  the  grant  from  Charlemagne  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  possessed 
Rome  as  a  feudal  tenure,  though  charged  with  less  marks  of  dependence  than  other 
fiefs  generally  are,  on  account  of  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  city  which  had  been  so  long 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  opinion  derives  much  strength  from  what  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  following  note,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  recon- 
ciling the  jarring  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  and  tbe  various  records  of  antiquity  re- 
lating to  this  point. 
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the  old  metropolis,  with  its  adjacent  territories,  commonly 
called  the  Roman  dukedom,  to  be  possessed  aiidgoverned 
by  the  church,  and  that  with  no  other  restriction,  than  that 
this  should  be  no  detriment  to  his  supreaie  dominion  ;  and 
it  was  insinuated  to  Charles,  that  he  could  not  depart  from 
the  rule  established  by  that  pious  emperor,  without  incur- 
ring the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  St.  Peter.'' 

XII.  While  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  were  rising  to  the  greatest  height  by  enTp'^ero^sTbecu 
the  events  which  we  have  now  been  reiathig,  {heR"man°"* 
they  received  a  mortifying  check  in  conse-  Simi5'h^"theiy 
quence  of  a  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  ^<^'"^"'"^^- 
these  haughty  pontiffs  and  the  Grecian  emperors.  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  in- 
censed at  the  zeal  which  Gregory  II.  and  111.  discovered 

a  Most  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Constantine's  pretended  grant  was  posterior  to 
this  period,  and  was  forged  in  the  tenth  century.  It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  fictitious  grant  was  in  being  in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
both  Adrian  and  his  successor  Leo  III.  made  use  of  it  to  persuade  CLariemagne  to  that 
donation.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Adrian 
himself  in  his  letter  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  published  in  Muratori's  Ro-um  Italicarum 
Scriptores,  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  194,  and  which  is  extremely  worthy  of  an  attentive  peru- 
sal.  In  this  letter  Adrian  exhorts  Charles,  before  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  to  order 
the  restitution  of  all  tlie  grants  and  donations  that  had  formerly  been  made  to  St.  Peter, 
and  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this  demand  also  he  distinguishes  in  the  plainest  man^ 
ncr,  the  donation  of  Constantine  from  those  of  the  other  princes  and  emperors,  and 
what  is  particularly  remarkable,  from  the  exarchate  which  was  the  gift  of  Pepin,  and 
even  from  the  additions  that  Charles  had  already  made  to  his  father's  grant ;  from  whence 
we  may  justly  conclude,  that  by  the  donation  oi'  Constantine,  Adrian  meant  the  city  of 
Rome  and  its  annexed  territory.  He  speaks  first  of  this  grant  in  the  following  terms  ; 
"  Deprecainur  vestram  Excellantiam — pio  Dei  amore  et  ipsius  clavigcri  regni  coelorum — 
ut  secundum  promissionem  quam  polliciti  estis  eidem  Dei  apostolo  pro  anims  vestr» 
mercede  et  stabilitate  regni  vestri,  omnia  nostris  temporibus  adimplere  jubeatis — et  sicut 
temporibus  beati  Silvestri  Romani  pontificis,  a  sanctse  recordationis  piissimo  Constantino 
M.  Imperatore,  per  ejus  largitatem,"  here  Constantine's  donation  is  evidently  mentioned, 
"  sancta  Dei  catholica  ct  apostolica  Romana  ecclesia  elevataatque  exaltata  est,  et  potes- 
tatem  in  his  Hesperise  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  his  vestris  felicissimis  tem- 
poribus atque  nostris  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  germinet — et  amplius  atque  ampliub  exaltata 
permaneat — quis  ecce  novus  Christianissimus  Dei  gratia  Constantinus  impcrator,"  here 
we  see  Charles,  who  at  that  time  was  only  a  king,  styled  emperor  by  the  pontiff,  and  com- 
pared with  Constantine,  "  his  temporibus  surrexit,  per  quern  omnia  Deua  sancta;  suae 
ecclesisB — largiri  dignatus  est."  So  much  for  that  part  of  the  letter  that  relates  to  Con- 
stantine's grant ;  as  to  the  other  donations  which  the  pontiff  evidently  distinguishes  from 
it,' observe  what  follows  ;  "  Sed  et  cuncta  alia  quae  per  diversos  Imperatores,  Patriciosj, 
etiam  et  alios  Deura  timentes,  pro  eorum  animse  mercede  et  venia  delictorum,  in  par- 
tibus Tusciae,  Spolcto,  seu  Benevento,  atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Pavinensi  patrimonio, 
beato  Petro  apostolo  concessa  sunt,  et  per  nefandam  gentem  Longobardorum  per 
annorum  spatia  abstracta  et  ablata  sunt  vestris  temporibus,  restituantur."  The  pontifl" 
iiftimates  further,  that  all  these  grants  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Late- 
ran,  and  that  he  sends  them  to  Charles  by  his  legates.  "Unde  et  pltires  donationes  in 
sacro  nostro  scrinio  Latcranensi  reconditas  habemus,  tamen  et  pro  satisfactione  Chris- 
f  ianissimi  regni  vestri,  per  jam  fatos  viroe,  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis,  direximus,  et  pro 
hoc  petimus  eximiam  praecellentiara  vestram,  ut  in  integro  ipsa  patrimonia  beato  Petro 
ct  nobis  restituere  jul3eatis."  By  this  it  appears  that  Constantine's  grant  was  now  ia 
being  among  the  archives  of  the  Lateran,  and  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  with  the  other 
donations  of  kings  and  princes,  whose  examples  were  made  use  of  to  excite  his  liberality 
to  the  church. 
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for  the  worship  of  images,  not  only  confiscated  the  trea- 
sures and  lands  which  the  church  of  Rome  possessed  in  Si- 
cily, Calabria,  and  Apulia,  but  moreover  withdrew  the 
bishops  of  these  countries,  and  also  the  various  provinces 
and  churches  of  Illyricum  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  and  subjected  them  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  And  so  inflexibly  were  the 
Grecian  emperors  bent  upon  humbling  the  arrogance  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  that  no  entreaties,  supplications,  nor 
threats  could  engage  them  to  abandon  their  purpose,  or  to 
restore  this  rich  and  signal  portion  of  St.  Peter's  patrimo- 
ny to  his  greedy  succe^sors."^  It  is  here  that  we  must  look 
for  the  original  source,  and  the  principal  cause  of  that  ve- 
hement contest  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  which  in  the  following  century  divided 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  was  so  pernicious  to 
the  interests  and  advancement  of  true  Christianity.  These 
lamentable  divisions,  which  wanted  no  new  incident  to  fo- 
ment them,  were  nevertheless  augmented  by  a  controversy 
which  arose  in  this  century,  concerning  the  derivation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  v»^e  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
more  largely  in  its  proper  place.  But  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  this  controversy  would  have  been  terminated 
with  the  utmost  facility,  had  not  the  spirits  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties  been  previously  exasperated  by  disputes  found- 
ed upon  avarice  and  ambition,  and  carried  on  without 
either  moderation  or  decency,  by  the  holy  patriarchs  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  in  defence  of  their  respective 
pretensions. 

XI J  I.  The  monastic  discipline  was  extremely  relaxed  at 
this  time  both  in  tlie  eastern  and  western  provin- 
dhcipimrTaii-  ces,  and  as  appears  by  the  concurring  testimonies 
en  imo  decny.  ^f  ^j^g  vvritcrs  of  thls  century,  was  fallen  into  a 
total  decay.  The  only  monks  who  Escaped  this  general  cor- 
ruption, were  they  who  passed  their  days  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  amidst  the  austerities  of 
a  wretched  life,  and  remote  from  all  the  comforts  of  human 
society  ;  yet  the  merit  of  having  preserved  their  discipline 
was  sadly  counterbalanced  by  the  gross  ignorance,  the  fa- 
natical madness,  and  the  sordid  superstition  that  reigned 
among  these  miserable  hermits.    Those  of  the  monastic 

b  Sec  Mich.  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  96.  Among  the  Greek  writers 
also  Theophanes  and  others  acknowledge  the  fact ;  but  they  arc  not  entirely  agreed 
about  the  reasons  to  whicji  it  is  to  be  attributed. 
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orders  who  lived  nearer  cities  and  populous  towns,  troubled 
frequently  the  public  tranquilhty  by  the  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions they  fomented  among  the  multitude,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  check  their  rebelHous  ambition  by  the  severe 
laws  that  were  enacted  against  them  by  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus,  and  other  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
western  monks  followed,  at  this  time,  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; though  there  were  every  where  convents  which 
adopted  the  discipline  of  other  orders."  But  as  they  in- 
creased in  opulence  they  lost  sight  of  all  rules,  and  submit- 
ted at  length  to  no  other  discipline  than  that  of  intempe- 
rance, voluptuousness,  and  sloth.*^  Charlemagne  attempt- 
ed by  various  edicts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil ;  but 
his  efforts  were  attended  with  little  success.* 

XIV.  This  universal  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 
monks,  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  priests  in  the 
west,  which  was  a  sort  of  middle  order  between  theorderou"- 
the  mo7iks  or  regulars,  and  the  secular  clergy.  """"' 
This  new  species  of  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline and  manner  of  life,  so  far  as  to  have  their  dwelling 
and  their  table  in  common,  and  to  assemble  themselves  at 
certain  hours  for  divine  service ;  but  they  entered  not  into 
the  vows  which  were  peculiar  to  the  monks,  and  they  were 
also  appointed  to  discharge  the  ministerial  functions  in 
certain  churches  which  were  committed  to  their  pastoral 
direction.  These  ecclesiastics  were  at  first  called /r«/re^ 
dominici,  but  soon  after  received  the  name  of  canons  J  The 
common  opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  to 
Chrodegangus,  bishop  of  Metz  ;  nor  is  this  opinion  destitute 
of  truth.^  For  though  before  this  time  there  were  in  Italy, 
Africa,  and  other  provinces,  convents  of  ecclesiastics,  who 

c  See  Mabillon  Praf.  ad  acia  SS.  Ord.  Beiiedicli,  Saec.  i.  p.  24,  and  Scec.  iv.  part  i.  p. 
26. 

d  The  author  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  discourses  with  a  noble  frankness  and 
courage  concerning  the  corruption  of  the  monks  and  its  various  causes,  in  the  same  work, 
PnVf.  ad  Saec.  iv.  part  i.  p.  64. 

e  See  the  CapUidaria  Caroli,  published  by  Baluzius,  torn.  i.  p.  148,  157,  237,  355,  SfiC, 
375,  503.  Laws  so  severe,  and  so  often  repeated,  show  evidently'  that  the  corruption  of 
the  monks  must  have  been  truly  enormous. 

f  See  Le  Btuf  Memoires  sur  Pllistoire  iTAuxerre,  torn.  i.  p.  174,  the  Paris  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1743,  in  4to. 

g  See,  for  an  account  of  Chrodegangus,  the  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France  torn.  iv.  p. 
128,  Calmet,  Histoirf  rfe  Loiraine,  torn.  i.  \>.  i\3.  ^Qcta  Sanctor.  torn.  \.  JMarlii,  p.  453. 
The  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  his  canons,  may  be  seen  in  Le  Cointe's  Aixnales  Francor. 
Eccles.  torn.  v.  ad  Ji.  757,  §  35  ;  as  also  in  the  Concilia  Labbei,  torn.  vii.  1444.  He  is  not, 
however,  the  author  of  the  rule  which  is  published  in  his  name,  in  the  Spicilegium  veter. 
Scriptor.  torn.  i.  p.  565.  Longueval,  in  his  Histoire  de  VEglise  Gallicane,  torn.  iv.  p.  435, 
ha»  given  a  neat  and  elegant  abridgment  of  the  rule  of  Chrodegangus. 
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lived  after  the  manner  of  the  canons,^'  yet  Chrodegangus, 
who,  toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  subjected  to  this 
rule  the  clergy  of  Metz,  not  only  added  to  their  religious 
ceremonies  tlie  custom  of  singing  hymns  and  anthems  to 
Gotl,  at  certain  hours,  and  probably  a  variety  of  rites,  but 
also,  by  his  example,  excited  the  Franks,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Germans,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cano?is,  to  erect  monasteries  for  them,  and  to 
introduce  their  rule  into  their  respective  countries. 

XV.  The  supreme  dominion  over  the  church  and  its  pos- 
sessions was  vested  in  the  emperors  and  kings, 
oTVhrRoman  '^oth  iu  thc  eastcm  and  the  western  world.  The 
irbjfanS  sovereignty  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  in  this  re- 
rhal"of'iire  spect,  has  never  been  contested ;  and  though  the 
emperors.  partlsaus  of  thc  Roman  pontiffs  endeavour  to  ren- 
der dubious  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  monarchs  over  the 
church,  yet  this  supremacy  is  too  manifest  to  be  disputed 
by  such  as  have  considered  the  matter  attentively,'  and  it 
is  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  and  most  candid  writers 
even  of  the  Romish  commvmion.  Adrian  I.  in  a  council  of 
bishops  assembled  at  Rome,  conferred  upon  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  the  right  of  election  to  the  see  of 
Rome;''  and  though  neither  Charlemagne,  nor  his  son 
Lewis,  were  willing  to  exercise  this  power  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, by  naming  and  creating  the  pontiff  upon  every  vacan- 
cy, yet  they  reserved  the  right  of  approving  and  confirm- 
ing the  person  that  was  elected  to  that  high  dignity  by  the 
priests  and  people  ;  nor  was  the  consecration  of  the  elect- 
ed pontiff  of  the  least  validity,  unless  performed  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor's  ambassadors.'  The  Roman  pon- 
tiffs obeyed  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  received  their  judicial 
decisions  as  of  indispensable  obligation,  and  executed  them 
with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  submission.""     The  kings 

h  See  Lud.  Ant.  Marator.  ^fliitiq.  Italicar.medii  itvi,  torn.  v.  p.  185  ;  as  also  Lud.  Tho- 
massin.  Discipl'ma  Ecclesim  Vet,  et  J<^ov.  part  i.  lib.  iii.  The  design  of  tliis  institution  was 
truly  excellent.  The  authors  of  it,  justly  shocked  at  the  vicious  manners  of  a  licentious 
clergy,  hoped  that  this  new  institution  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  irregula- 
rities of  that  order,  by  delivering  them  from  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  occupations  of 
this  present  life.  But  the  event  has  shown  how  much  these  pious  hopes  have  been  dis- 
appointed. . 

i  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  rights  of  the  Grecian  emperors  in  religious  matters,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Le  Quien's  (hie  is  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

k  This  act  is  mentioned  by  Ana=tasius';  it  has  been  preserved  by  Yvo  and  Gratian, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  multitude  of  treatises. 

1  See  Mabillon,  Comm.  in  Ordinem  Romanum,  Musei  Italici,  torn.  ii.  p.  113.  Muratori 
Droits  de  PEmpire  sicr  VEtat  Ecdesiastique,  p.  87. 

ni  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  ^aluzius,  in  his  PrtBf.  ad  Capitt^aria  Regam 
FrftTKormn.  iS  21. 
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of  the  Franks  appointed  extraordinary  judges,  wiiorn  the} 
called  eiivoijs,  to  inspect  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy,  superior  and  hilerior,  to  take  cognisance  of  their 
contests,  to  terminate  their  disputes,  to  enact  laws  con- 
cerning the  public  worship,  and  to  punish  the  crimes  of  the 
sacred  order,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  citizens."  All 
churches  also,  and  monasteries,  wei'e  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
public  treasury  a  tribute  proportioned  to  their  respective 
lands  and  possessions,  except  such  as,  by  the  pure  favour 
of  the  supreme  powers,  were  graciously  exempted  from 
this  general  tax." 

XVI.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  emperors  did  not 
assume  to  themselves  the  administration  of  the, 
church,  or  the  cognisance  and  decision  of  contro-  |;°"na^row''ii'" 
versies  that  were  purely  of  a  religious  nature.  "'"• 
They  acknowledged,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  matters 
belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  councils.''  But  this  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff 
was  confined  within  narrow  limits  ;  he  could  decide  no- 
thing by  his  sole  authority,  but  was  obliged  to  convene  a 
council  when  any  religious  differences  were  to  be  termi- 
nated by  an  authoritative  judgment.  Nor  did  the  pro- 
vinces, when  any  controversy  arose,  wait  for  the  decision 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  but  assembled,  by  their  own  au- 
thority, their  particular  councifs,  in  which  the  bishops  gave 
their  thoughts,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  upon  tiie  points 
in  debate,  and  voted  often  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
was  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  all 
which  is  evident  from  what  passed  in  the  councils  assem- 
bled by  the  Franks  and  Germans,  in  order  to  determine 
the  celebrated  controversy  concerning  the  use  and  worship 
of  images.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  power  of 
convening  councils,  and  tlie  right  of  presiding  in  them, 
were  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors  and  sovereign 
princes,  in  whose  dominions  these  assemblies  were  held ; 
and  that  no  decrees  of  any  council  obtained  the  force  of 

11  See  Mui^tori  Anliq.  lid.  mcdii  «.vi,  torn.  i.  Diss.  ix.  p.  470.  Franc,  de  Roye,  De 
miss';'.,  Dominicis,  cap.  x.  p.  44,  cap.  viii.  p.  118,  134,  1C3,  195. ' 

0  See  MuratorL  Jlnliq.  ltd.  medii  (zvi,  tom.  i.  Diss.  xvii.  p.  926.  Sac  also  the  collection 
of  the  various  pieces  that  were  published  on  occasion  of  the  dispute  betiveen  Lewis  XV. 
and  his  clergy,  relating  to  the  immunities  of  that  order  in  France.  These  pieces  were 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1751,  in  seven  volumes,  8vo.  under  the  following  title  ; 
Ecrils  pour  et  contre  les  immunites  ■prclenducs  par  le  Clcrge  de  France. 

p  Seethe  dissertation  of  Charlcningnc,  De  Imaginibvs,  lib.  i.  cpp.  iv.  v.  48,  edit.  Hcti- 
mann. 
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laws,  until  they  were  approv  ed  and  confirmed  by  the  su- 
preme magistrate.''  Thus  was  the  spiritual  authority  of 
Rome  wisely  bounded  by  the  civil  power  ;  but  its  ambi- 
tious i)ontiffs  fretted  under  the  imperial  curb,  and  eager  to 
break  loose  tlieir  bonds,  left  no  means  unemployed  for  that 
purpose.  Nay,  they  formed  projects,  which  seeitied  less 
the  effects  of  ambition  than  of  phrensy ;  for  they  claimed 
a  supreme  dominion,  not  only  over  the  church,  but  also 
over  kings  themselves,  and  pretended  to  reduce  the  whole 
imiverse  under  their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  However  extra- 
vagant these  pretensions  were,  they  were  followed  by  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  wars  and  tumults  that  arose 
in  the  IpUowing  century,  contributed  much  to  render 
these  efforts  successful. 

XVII.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury, we   shall  find  very  few  that   stand  distin- 
sie'rn"'wii-"''  guished  in  the  lists  of  fame,  either  on  account  of 
erudition  or  genius.     Among  the  Greeks,  the 
following  only  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  greatest  part 
of  whose  high  renown  was  due  to  his  violent  zeal  for 
image  worship.' 

Cosmas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  acquired  some  repu- 
tation by  his  tyric  vein,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, and  employed  in  composing  hymns  for  public  and 
private  devotion. 

George  Syncellus  and  Theophanes,  who  are  not  the 
least  considerable  among  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  though  they  are  in  all  respects  infinitely  below 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians. 

But  the  writer  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
among  the  Greeks  and  orientals,  was  John  Damascenus, 
a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  who,  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
ductions full  of  erudition,  explained  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy, and  illustrated  the  main  and  capital  points  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  eminent  talents  of  this  great  man  were  tainted  with 
that  sordid  superstition,  and  that  excessive  veneration  for 
the  ancient  fathers,  that  were  the  reigning  defects  of  the 

q  All  this  is  fully  and  admirably  demonstrated  by  Baluzius,  in  his  preface  to  the  Capi- 
fularia,  or  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  is  also  amply  illustrated  in  that  work. 
See  also  J.  Basnage,  Hisloire  de  P  Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  270. 

r  !jeo  Rich.  Simon.  Critique  dc  la  BlhUotheque  EcdesiasHque  de  ,M.  Dii  fin,  torn,  i- 
TV.  270. 
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age  he  lived  in,  not  to  mention  his  wretched  method  of 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy/ 

XVI ri.  The  first  place  among  the  Latin  writers  is  due  to 
Charlemagne,  whose  love  of  letters  was  one  of  wpstem  an.i 
the  bright  ornaments  of  his  imperial  dignit3\  The  ^"''"  '""'"'• 
laws  which  are  known  by  the  title  of  Capittdaria,  with 
several  epistles,  and  a  book  concerning  images,  are  attri- 
buted to  this  prince  ;  though  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  most  of  these  compositions  were  drawn  up  by  other 
pens/ 

After  this  learned  prince,  we  may  justly  place  venerable 
Bede,  so  called  from  his  illustrious  virtues  ;"  Alcuin,'"  the 
preceptor  of  Charlemagne ;  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,"  who 
were  all  distinguished  by  their  laborious  application,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  science, 
and  who  treated  the  various  branches  of  literature,  that 
were  known  in  this  century,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vince us,  that  it  was  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  rather  than 
the  want  of  genius,  that  hindered  them  from  arising  to 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  what  they  attained  to. 
Add  to  these  Boniface,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken; 
Eginard,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
and  other  productions  ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  who  acquired  a 
considerable  and  lasting  reputation  by  his  History  of  the 
Lombards,  his  Book  of  Homilies,  and  his  miscellaneous 
labours  ;  Ambrose  Authpert,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Revelations ;  and  Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans ; 
and  thus  we  shall  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  writers 
who  acquired  any  degree  of  esteem  in  this  century,  by 
their  literary  productions,  either  sacred  or  profane. 

s  Bayle  Diction-  torn.  ii.  p.  950 ;  as  also  the  account  of  the  writings  of  John  Damas- 
cenus,  which  is  published  in  Le  Quien's  edition  of  his  works,  and  was  composed  by  Leo 
Allatius. 

t  See  Jo.  A.  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  medii  ccvi  Lat.  torn.  i.  p.  936.  Histoire  Literaire  de 
la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  378. 

u  See  the  Acta  Sanctcrruin,  torn.  April,  p.  866.  Gen.  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Bede. 
A  list  of  the  writings  of  this  venerable  Briton,  composed  by  himself,  is  published  by  Mu- 
ratori,  in  his  Jlntiq.  Italic,  medii  cEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  825. 

w  Histor.  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  295.  Gen.  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Aleuin, 
Catelinot,  who  has  discovered  the  treatise  of  Alcuin,  De  Processione  Spirilus  S.  which 
has  never  been  published,  is  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  that  learned  writer. 
See  the  Hist.  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  viii.  Prcef.  p.  10. 

X  See  Hist.  Literaire,  &c.  torn.  iv.  p.  286.     Acta  Sanct.  torn.  i.  Janvar,  p.  713. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

v'ONCERNlNG    THK    DOCXniNE     OF     THE    CHRISTIAN    CUUUCII    DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

J.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  were,  as 
yet,  respected  and  preserved  in  the  theological 
Jo'itrh.'e^'IlT-  writings  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  seems 
1^  corrupted,  gyidej^t  from  the  discourse  of  John  Damascemis 
concernmg  the  orthodox  faith.,  and  the  confession  of  faith 
which  was  drawn  up  b}^  Charlemagne.''  The  pure  seed 
of  celestial  truth  was,  however,  choked  by  a  monstrous 
aod  incredible  quantity  of  noxious  weeds.  The  rational 
siraplicitj^  of  the  Christian  worship  was  corrupted  by  an 
idolatrous  veneration  for  images,  and  other  superstitious 
inventions,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  divine  charity  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  violent  contentions  and  animosities 
which  the  progress  of  these  superstitions  occasioned  in 
the  church.  All  acknowledged  the  efficacy  of  our  Sa- 
viour's merits  ;  and  yet  all,  one  way  or  another,  laboured, 
in  effect,  to  diminish  the  persuasion  of  this  efficacy  in  the 
minds  of  men,  by  teaching  that  Christians  might  appease 
an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification,  or  by 
gifts  and  oblations  lavished  upon  the  church,  and  by  ex- 
horting such  as  were  desirous  of  salvation  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  saints.  Were  we 
to  enlarge  upon  all  the  absurdities  and  superstitions  which 
were  invented  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  misguided 
multitude,  and  to  increase,  at  the  expense  of  reason  and 
Christianity,  the  opulence  and  authority  of  a  licentious 
clergy;  su(;h  an  immense  quantity  of  odious  materials 
would  swell  this  work  to  an  enormous  size. 

II.  The  piety  in  vogue  during  this  and  some  succeeding 

ages     consisted    in   building    and    embellishing 

moruifo^fthu  churches  and  chapels,  in  endowing  monasteries, 

^^*  erecting  basilics,  hunting  after  the  relics  of  saints 

?ind  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an  excessive  and  ab- 

y  See  tlie  treatise  of  this  prince,  concerning  images,  book  iii.  p.  259,  cd.  Heumanni. 
Of  the  Greek  writers,  the  reader  may  consult  Mich.  Syncellus's  Confession  of  faith,  pub- 
blished  by  Montfaueon,  in  his  Bibliothcca  Coisiiniana,  p.  90  ;  and  among  the  Latins,  ^n 
exposition  of  the  principal  doctrine  nf  the  Christian  religion,  composed  by  Benedict,  abbot 
of  Aniane,  and  published  by  Baluzius,  in  his  Miscellanea,  torn.  t.  p.  56  :  as  also  the 
Creed  pf  Leo  III.  published  in  the  some  work,  torn.  vii.  p.  IS. 
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surd  veneration,  in  procuring  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
by  rich   oblations  or  superstitious  rites,  in  worshipping 
images,  in  pilgrimages  to  those  places  which  were  esteem- 
ed holy,  and  chie%  to  Palestine,  and  such  like  absurd  and 
extravagant  practices  and  institutions.     The  pious  Chris- 
tian, and  the  profligate  transgressor,  showed  equal  zeal  in 
the  performance  of  these  superstitious  services,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  efficacy  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  eternal  salvation  ;  they  were  performed  by 
the  latter  as  an  expiation  for  their  crimes,  and  a  mean  of 
appeasing  an  offended  Deity ;  and  by  the  former  with  a 
view  to  obtain,  from  above,  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  an  easy  and  commodious  passage  to  life  eternal.  The 
true  genuine  religion  of  Jesus,  if  we  except  a  few  of  its 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Creed,  was  utterly  unknown  in 
this  century,  not  only  to  the  multitude  in  general,  but  also 
to  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  in  the  church, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  corrupt  ignorance  were  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  virtue.     All  orders  of  men,  regardless 
of  the  obligations  of  morality,  of  the  duties  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of  their  minds,  rushed 
headlong,  with  a  perfect  security,  into  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness, from  the  delusive  hopes  that  by  the  intercession  and 
prayers  of  the  saints,  and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the 
throne  of  God,  they  would  easily  obtain  the  remission  of 
their  enormities,  and  render  the  Deity  propitious.     This 
dismal  account  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony    of 
all  the  historians  who  have  written  concerning  that  pe- 
riod. 

III.  The  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures had  been  successfully  interpreted  and  ex- 
plained by  the  ancient  commentators,  and  there-  oSlnaio- 
fore  imagined  that  they  rendered  a  most  import-  '^  '^^°^°sy- 
ant  service  to  the  students  in  divinity,  when,  without  either 
judgment  or  choice,  they  extracted  or  compiled  from  the 
works  of  these  admired  sages,  their  explanatory  observa- 
tions on  the  sacred  writings.  The  commentary  of  John 
Damascenus  upon  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  taken 
from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  proof  of  the  little  discernment  with  which  these 
compilations  were  generally  made. 

The  Latin  expositors  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
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according  to  the  different  nature  of  their  productions.  In 
the  first,  we  place  those  writers  who,  after  the  example  of 
the  Greeks,  employed  their  labour  in  collecting  into  one 
body  the  interpretations  and  commentaries  of  the  ancients. 
Bede  distinguished  himself  among  the  expositors  of  this 
class  by  his  explication  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  others.^  Still  more  es- 
timable are  the  writers  of  the  second  class,  who  made  use 
of  their  own  penetration  and  sagacity  in  investigating  the 
sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Such  as  Alcuin,  Ambrose 
Authpert,  the  expositors  of  the  Revelations,  nay,  and  Bede 
also,  who  belongs,  in  reality,  to  both  classes.  It  must  how- 
ever be  acknowledged  that  all  these  commentators  were 
destitute  of  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the  sacred 
critic ;  for  we  find  them  in  their  explications  neglecting 
entirely  the  natural  sense  of  the  words  of  Scripture^  and 
running  blindfold  after  a  certain  hidden  and  mystical  mean- 
ing, which,  to  use  their  jargon,  they  usually  divided  into  al- 
legorical, anagogical,  and  tropological ;'  and  thus  they  deli- 
vered their  own  rash  fictions  and  crude  fancies,  as  the  true 
and  genuine  sentiments  of  the  sacred  writers.  Of  this  we 
are  furnished  with  many  examples  in  Alcuin's  commentary 
on  St.  John  ;  Bede's  allegorical  illustrations  of  the  books 
of  Samuel ;  and  Charlemagne's  book  concerning  images, 
in  which  various  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  occa- 
sionally explained  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times.'* 

IV.  The  veneration  of  Charlemagne  for  the  sacred  wri- 
chariemagn.'s  tlngs  was  Carried  to  such  an  excessive  length,'^  as 
sTudy'^^Tibe"  to  persuade  that  monarch,  that  they  contained 
Scriptures.  ^^  lateut  secds  and  principles  of  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  which  he  imbibed  from 
the  lessons  of  his  preceptor  Alcuin,  and  other  divines 
who  frequented  his  court.'  Hence  the  zeal  with  which 
that  prince  excited  and  encouraged  the  more  learned  among 
the  clergy  to  direct  their  pious  labours  toward  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  holy  Scriptures.     Several  laws  which  he  pub- 

z  See,  for  an  account  of  the  commentaries  of  Bede,  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bib- 
lioth.  Ecclesiast.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Bedae  Explicatio  Geneseos  ex 
patribus  in  Martene's  Thesaur.  Jlnecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  Ill,  116,  140,  and  his  interpretation 
of  Habakkuk,  ibid.  p.  295. 

a  See  Carolus  Magnus  De  Imaginibus,  lib.  i.  p.  138. 

b  See  the  same  imperial  author,  book  i.  p.  84,  91,  123,  127,  131,  133,  136,  138,  14S. 
160,  164,  165,  &c. 

c  Ibid.  De  Imagin.  lib.  i.  p.  231,  236. 

d  .1«.  Frickias,  De  Canone  Scripturce  Sacra,  p.  184. 
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lished  to  encourage  this  species  of  learning  are  yet  extant, 
as  also  various  monuments  of  his  deep  sohcitude  about  the 
advancement  and  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge.* 
And  lest  the  faults  that  were  to  be  found  in  several  places 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  his  pious 
views,  he  employed  Alcuin  in  correcting  these  errors,  and 
is  said,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  to  have  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  time  m  the  same  learned  and  pious  work/ 
It  is  also  to  his  encouragement  and  direction,  that  some 
writers  attribute  the  first  German  translation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  though  others  contend,  that  this  honour  is  due  to 
his  son  and  successor  Lewis,  surnamed  the  Meek. 

V.  This  zeal  and  industry  of  the  emperor  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  rouse  from  then*  sloth  a  lazy  and  igno-  Muses  iu  aim  bv 
rant  clergy,  and  to  raise  up  a  spirit  "^of  applica-  appolnlmems'^of' 
tion  to  literary  pursuits.  We  cannot  however  »'»«' ^"'P"»"-- 
help  observing,  that  this  laborious  prince  imprudently  es- 
tablished certain  customs,  and  confirmed  others,  which  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  his  lau- 
dable designs  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge.  He  con- 
firmed the  practice  already  in  use,  of  readmg  and  explaining 
to  the  people,  in  the  pubhc  assembhes,  certain  portions 
only  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  reduced  the  different  methods 
of  worship  followed  in  different  churches  into  one  fixed 
rule,  which  was  to  be  observed  with  the  most  perfect  uni- 
formity in  all.^    Persuaded  also  that  few  of  the  clergy  were 

e  Baronius,  Annul,  ad  A.  dcclxxviii.  n.  xxvii.  Jo.  A.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  mvi 
torn.  i.  p.  950.     Jac.  Usserius,  De  iocris  et  scriptuns  vernacul.  p.  110. 

f  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bihl.  Lat.  medii  cevi,  torn  i.  p.  950.    Usserius,  De  sacris  et  scriptuns  ver- 
nacul. p.  110. 

g  They  who  imagine  that  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  are  still  explained,  every 
year,  to  Christians  in  their  religious  assemblies,  were  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
order  of  Charlemagne,  are  undoubtedly  mistaken  ;  since  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding ages  there  were  certain  portions  of  Scripture  set  apart  for  each  day  of  worship 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  churches.  See  Jo.  Henri.  Thamori  Schediasma  de  ori- 
gine  et  dignitate  pericoparum  quae,  Evangelia  et  EpistolcR  vulgo  vocantur.  See  also  J. 
Franc.  Buddei  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1640.  It  must  however  be  confessed 
that  Charlemagne  introduced  some  new  regulations  into  this  part  of  divine  service  •  for 
whereas,  before  his  time,  the  Latin  churches  differed  from  each  other  in  several  circum- 
stances of  the  public  worship,  and  particularly  in  this,  that  the  same  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  not  read  and  explained  in  them  all,  he  published  a  solemn  edict,  commandino- 
all  the  religious  assemblies  within  his  territories  to  conform  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
worship  and  divine  service  established  in  the  church  of  Rome.  With  respect  to  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  which  we  call  the  epistles  and  gospels,  and  which  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  down  to  us,  continue  to  be  used  in  divine  worship,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  read  in  the  church  of  Rome  so  early  as  the  sixth  century.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
this  prince  was  extremely  careful  in  reforming  the  service  of  the  Latin  churches,  and 
appointed  the  form  of  worship  used  at  Rome  to  be  observed  in  them  all.  Hence  the 
"hurches  which  did  not  adopt  the  Roman  ritual,  have  different  epist'es  and  gospels  from 
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capable  of  explaining  with  perspicuity  and  judgment  the 
portions  of  Scripture  which  are  distinguished  in  the  ritual 
by  the  name  of  epistle  and  gospel,  he  ordered  Paul  Deacon 
and  Alcuin  to  compile,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church,  homilies  or  discourses  upon  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, which  a  stupid  and  ignorant  set  of  priests  were  to 
commit  to  memory,  and  recite  to  the  people.  This  gave 
rise  to  that  famous  collection,  which  went  by  the  title  of 
the  homiliariiim  of  Charlemagne,^  and  which  being  fol- 
lowed as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the  same  kind 
composed  by  private  persons  from  a  principle  of  pious  zeal, 
contributed  much  to  nourish  the  indolence,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate the  ignorance  of  a  worthless  clergy.'  The  zeal  and 
activity  of  this  great  prmce  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  he  order- 
ed the  lives  of  the  principal  saints  to  be  written  in  a  mode- 
rate volume,  of  which  copies  were  dispersed  throughout  his 
dominions,  that  the  people  might  have  in  the  dead,  exam- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue,  which  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
among  the  living.  All  these  projects  and  designs  were 
certainly  formed  and  executed  with  upright  and  pious  in- 
tentions, and  considering  the  state  of  tmngs  in  this  century, 
were,  in  several  respects,  both  useful  and  necessary ;  they, 
however,  contrary  to  the  emperor*s  intention,  contributed 
undoubtedly  to  encourage  the  priests  in  their  criminal  sloth, 
and  their  shameful  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  them  employed  their  time  and  la- 
bour only  upon  tnose  parts  of  the ,  sacred  writings,  which 
the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  and 

those  which  are  used  by  us  and  the  other  western  churches,  who  were  commanded  by 
Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  Roman  service.  The  church  of  Corbetta  is  an  example  of 
this  as  may  be  seen  in  Muratori's  Antiq.  Hal.  torn.  iv.  p.  836  ;  and  also  the  church  of 
Milan,  which  follows  the  rite  of  St.  Ambrose.  If  any  are  desirous  to  know  what  epistles 
and  gospels  were  used  by  the  Franks  and  other  western  churches  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, they  have  only  to  consult  the  Calendars  published  by  Martene,  in  his  Tkesaiir. 
Jlnecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  66,  the  Discourses  of  Bede,  published  in  the  sajne  work,  torn.  v.  p. 
339  and  Mabillon  De  Antiqua  Liturgia  GalliiMiia ;  to  all  which  may  be  added  Peyrat, 
JintiquiLs  de  la  Chapelle  de  Roi  de  France,  p.  566. 

h  See,  for  an  account  of  this  book  of  Homilies,  the  learned  Seelen's  Selccta  Literaria, 
p.  252. 

i  Alan,  abbot  of  Farfa  in  Italy,  wrote  in  this  century  an  enormous  book  of  Homilies, 
the  preface  to  which  is  published  by  Bernard  Pezius,  in  the  Tliesattr.  Jnecdot.  torn.  vi. 
part  i.  p.  83.  In  the  following  age  several  works  under  the  same  title  were  composed 
by  learned  men  ;  one  by  Hagmo,  of  Halberstadt,  which  is  still  extant;  another  by  Ha- 
banus  Maurus,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  ;  and  a  third  by  Hericus,  men- 
tioned by  Pezius  in  the  work  above  quoted,  p.  93.  All  these  were  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  famous  Ottfrid,  of  Wcissenbourg,  was  the  first  who  composed  a  book  of  Homilies 
in  the  Teutonic  language ;  for  an  account  of  this  work,  which  was  written  in  the 
ninth  century,  see  Lambecius,  De  Bibholheca,  Vindobon.  Aupista,  torn.  ii.  cap.  v. 
p.  419. 
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explained  to  the  people ;  and  never  attempted  to  exercise 
their  capacities  upon  the  rest  of  the  divine  word.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  also,  instead  of  composing 
themselves  the  discourses  they  recited  in  pubhc,  confined 
themselves  to  their  book  of  homilies,  that  was  published 
by  the  authority  of  their  sovereign,  and  thus  let  their  ta- 
lents lie  uncultivated  and  unemployed. 

VI.  None  of  the  Latins  carried  their  theological  enter- 
prises so  far  as  to  give  a  complete,  connected, 
and  accurate  system  of  the  various  doctrines  of  ,hJ''didacuc  °' 
Christianity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  comprehend,  '•'^''"sy- 
under  this  title,  the  various  discourses  concerning  the  per- 
son and  nature  of  Christ,  which  were  designed  to  refute 
the  errors  of  Felix""  and  Elipand,  or  to  combat  the  opi- 
nions which  were  now  spread  abroad  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  several  other  points  ;  since 
these  discourses  afford  no  proofs  either  of  precision  or  di- 
ligence in  their  authors.  The  labours  and  industry  of  the 
divines  of  this  age  were  totally  employed  in  collecting  the 
opinions  and  authorities  of  t\\e  fathers,  by  whom  are  meant 
the  theological  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries ;  and  so  blind 
and  servile  was  their  veneration  for  these  doctors,  that 
they  regarded  their  dictates  as  infallible,  and  their  writings 
as  the  boundaries  of  truth,  beyond  which  reason  was  not 
permitted  to  push  its  researches.  The  Irish  or  Hiberni- 
ans, who  in  this  century  were  knov\^n  by  the  name  of  Scots, 
were  the  only  divines  who  refused  to  dishonour  their  rea- 
son by  submitting  it  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  authority. 
Naturally  subtile  and  sagacious,  they  applied  their  philo- 
sophy, such  as  it  was,  to  the  illustration  of  the  truth  and 
doctrines  of  rehgion  ;  a  method  which  was  almost  gene- 
rally  abhorred  and  exploded  in  all  other  nations."* 

ItZF'  k  The  doctrine  tau?;ht,  by  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgella,  and  his  disciple  Elipand, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  not  by  nature,  but  by 
adoption.  This  doctrine  was  also  intimately  connected  with  the  Nestorian  hypothesis, 
and  was  condemned  in  this  centui'y  by  the  synod  of  Ratisbon,  and  the  councils  of  Franc- 
fort  and  Frioul. 

iCF'  1  The  error  now  published  relating  to  the  Hohj  Ghost  was,  that  u' proceeded  from 
the  Father  ojily,  and  not  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

m  That  the  Hibernians,  who  were  called  Scots  in  this  century,  were  lovers  of  learn- 
ing, and  distinguished  themselves,  in  those  times  of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the 
sciences  beyond  all  the  other  European  nations,  travelling  through  the  most  distant 
lands,  both  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  communicate  their  knowledge,  is  r.  fact  with 
which  I  have  long  been  acquainted,  as  we  see  them,  in  the  most  authentic  records  of 
antiquity,  discharging,  with  the  highest  reputation  and  applause,  the  function  of  doctor 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  during  this  and  the  following  century.  But  that 
these  Hibernians  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  Sholastic  Theology  in  Europe,  and  so 
early  as  the  eighth  century  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  religion  by  the  principles  of  phi- 
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The  Greeks  were  not  so  destitute  of  systematical  di- 
vines as  the  Latins.  John  Damascenus  composed  a  com- 
plete body  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  a  scientifical  me- 
thod, under  the  title  of  Four  books  concerning  the  ortho- 
dox faith.  The  two  kinds  of  theology^  wliich  the  Latins 
termed  scholastic  and  didactic,  were  united  in  this  labori- 
ous performance,  in  which  the  author  not  only  explains 
the  doctrines  he  dehvers  by  subtile  and  profound  reason- 
ing, but  also  confirms  his  explications  by  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  doctors.  This  book  was  received  amonaf  the 
Greeks  with  the  highest  applause,  and  was  so  excessively 
admired,  that  atlength  it  came  to  be  acknowledged  among 
that  people  as  the  only  rule  of  divine  truth.  Many  how- 
ever complain  of  this  applauded  writer,  as  having  consult- 
ed more,  in  Iiis  theological  system,  the  conjectures  of 
human  reason,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  than  the 
genuine  dictates  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  of  having,  in 
consequence  of  this  method,  deviated  from  the  true  source 
and  the  essential  principles  of  theology."  To  the  work 
of  Damascenus  now  mentioned,  we  may  add  his  Sacred 
Parallels,  in  which  he  has  collected,  with  uncommon  care 
and  industry,  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  con- 
cerning the  various  points  of  the  Christian  rehgion.  We 
may  therefore  look  upon  this  writer  as  the  Thomas  and 
Lombard  of  the  Greeks. 

losopby,  I  learned  but  laWly  from  the  tesiiaiony  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  in  tb« 
province  of  Languedoc,  who  lived  in  this  period,  and  some  of  whose  productions  are 
published  by  Baluzius  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Miscellanea.  This  learned  abbot,  in  his 
letter  to  GuamaHius,  p.  54,  expresses  himself  thus  ;  "  Apud  modernos  scholasticos,  i.  e. 
public  teachers,  or  schoolmasters,  maxime  apud  Scotos  est  syllogismus  delusionis,  ut 
dicant,  Trinitatem,  sicut  personarum,  ita  esse  substantiarum  ;"  by  this  it  appears  that 
the  Irish  divines  made  use  of  a  certain  syllogism,  which  Benedict  calls  delusive,  i.  e. 
fallacious  and  sophistical,  to  demonstrate  that  the  persons  in  the  godhead  were  substances; 
a  captious  syllogism  this,  as  we  may  see  from  what  follows,  and  also  every  way  proper 
to  throw  the  ignorant  into  the  greatest  perplexity,  "  quatenus  si  adsenserit  iliectus  audi- 
tor, Trinitatem  esse  trium  substantiarum  Deum,  trium  derogetur  cultor  Deorum  ;  si 
autem  abnuerit,  personarum  denegator  culpetur."  It  was  with  this  miserable  piece  of 
sophistry  that  these  subtle  divines  puzzled  and  tormented  their  disciples  and  hearers, 
accusing  those  of  tritheism  who  admitted  their  argument,  and  casting  the  reproach  of 
SabelHanism  upon  those  who  rejected  it.  For  thus  they  reasoned,  or  rather  quibbled  ; 
"you  must  either  affirm  or  deny  that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Deity  are  three  substan- 
ces, if  you  affirm  it,  you  are  undoubtedly  a  tritheist,  and  worship  three  gods;  if  you  deny 
it,  this  denial  implies  thai  they  are  not  three  distinct  persons,  and  thus  you  fall  into  Sa- 
bellianism."  Benedict  condemns  this  Hibernian  subtilty,  and  severely  animadverts  upon 
the  introduction  of  it  into  theology  :  he  also  recommends  in  its  place  that  amiable  sim- 
plicity that  is  so  conformable  to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel  "  Sed  haec  de  fide," 
says  he,  "  et  omnis  caliditatis  versutia  simplicitate  ftdei  catholica;  est  puriate  vitanda, 
non  captiosa  interjectione  linguarum,  scaeva  impactione  interpolanda."  From  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  philosophical  or  scholastic  theology  among  the  Latins,  is  of  more  ancient 
date  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

n  Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger  Bibliothecar  Q,uadripm-t.  lib.  iii.  cap.  U,  ^  3,  p.  372.      Mart. 
Chemnitius,  De  mn  et  utilitate  tocor.  Cmanmn.  p.  26. 
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VII.  None  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  century  attempted 
forming  a  complete  system  of  the  duties  and  vir- 
tues of  the  Christian  life.  John,  surnamed  Car-  Moraiwrueis. 
pathius,  a  Greek  writer,  composed  some  exhortatory  dis- 
courses, in  wliich  there  are  scarcely  any  marks  of  judgment 
or  genius.  Among  the  monastic  orders  nothing  was  relish- 
ed but  the  enthusiastic  strains  of  the  mystics,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  their  pretended  chief, 
whose  supposititious  writings  were  interpreted  and  explain- 
ed by  Johannes  Darensis  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
monks."  The  Latin  writers  confined  their  labours  in  mo- 
rality to  some  general  precepts  concerning  virtue  and  vice, 
that  seemed  rather  destined  to  regulate  the  external  actions 
of  Christians,  than  to  purify  their  inward  pruiciples,  or  to 
fix  duty  upon  its  proper  foundations.  Their  precepts,  also, 
such  as  they  were,  and  their  manner  of  explaining  them, 
had  now  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy, as  appears  from  certain  treatises  of  Bede,  and  the 
treatise  of  Alcuin,  concerning  virtue  and  vice.''  That  the 
people  however  might  be  animated  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue 
by  the  commanding  power  of  example,  Bede,  Florus,  Al- 
cuin, MarcelMnus,  Ambrose  Authpert,  and  others,  employ- 
ed their  pious  industry  in  writing  the  lives  of  such  as  had 
been  eminent  for  their  piety,  and  worthy  deeds. 

VIII.  The  controversies  that  turned  upon  the  main  and 
essential  points  of  rehgion  were,  during  this  cen- 
tury, few  in  number,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  ^""•^^«■'^«'«s. 
managed  with  tolerable  sagacity  or  judgment.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  Greeks  were  involved  in  the  dispute  con- 
cerning images,  in  which  their  reasonings  were  utterly  des- 
titute of  precision  and  perspicuity ;  while  the  Latins  em- 
ployed their  cliief  zeal  and  industry  in  confuting  and  ex- 
tirpating the  doctrine  of  Ehpand  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ.  John  Damascenus  exposed  the  errors  of  all  the 
different  sects  in  a  short,  but  useful  and  interesting  trea- 
tise ;  he  also  attacked  the  Manicheans  and  Nestorians  with 
a  particular  vehemence,  and  even  went  so  far  in  his  po- 
lemic labours,  as  to  combat  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the 
Saracens.  In  these  compositions  we  find  several  proofs  of 
subtilty  and  genius,  but  very  little  of  that  clearness  and  sim- 

e  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vitican.  torn.  ii.  p.  129. 
p  This  treatise  is  extant  in  the  works  of  Alcuin,  publisfied  by  Quercetanus,  torn.  ii. 
p.  1218. 
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plicity  that  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  polemic  writings. 
The  Jews  were  left  almost  unmolested,  as  the  Christians 
were  sufficiently  employed  by  the  controversies  that  had 
arisen  among  themselves  ;  Anastasius,  abbot  ot  Palestine, 
made,  however,  some  attempts  to  subdue  the  infidelity  of 
that  obstinate  people. 

IX.  Of  all  the  controversies  which  agitated  and  perplex- 

ed the  Christian  church  during  this  century,  that 
u.e^d?Ste  ""^  which  arose  concernmg  the  worship  of  images  in 
wor'bip  of  ^''^  Greece,  and  was  carried  from  thence  into  both  the 
images.  eastcTH  aud  western  provinces,  was  the  most  un- 
happy and  pernicious  in  its  consequences.  The  first  sparks 
of  this  terrible  flame,  that  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  both 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  government,  had  already 
appeared  under  the  reign  of  Phillipicus  Bardanes,  who  was 
created  emperor  of  the  Greeks  a  little  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  This  prince,  with  the  consent  of 
Jolm, patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ordered  a  picture,  which 
represented  the  sixth  general  council,  to  be  pulled  down 
from  its  place  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d.  712 ;  be- 
cause this  council  had  condemned  the  Monothelites,  whose 
cause  the  emperor  espoused  with  the  greatest  ardour  and 
vehemence.  Nor  diet  Bardanes  stop  here  ;  but  sent  im- 
mediately an  order  to  Rome  to  remove  all  images  of  that 
nature  from  the  churches  and  other  places  of  worship.  His 
orders  however  were  far  from  being  received  with  submis- 
sion, or  producing  their  designed  effect ;  on  the  contrary, 
Constantine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  rejected,  by  a 
formal  protest,  the  imperial  edict,  but  resolved  to  express  his 
contempt  of  it  by  his  actions  as  well  as  his  words ;  he  order- 
ed six  pictures,  representing  the  six  general  councils,  to  be 
placed  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's  church ;  and  that  no  act 
of  rebellion  or  arrogance  might  be  left  unemployed,  he  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  he  caused  the  empe- 
ror himself  to  be  condemned  as  an  apostate  from  the  true 
religion.  These  first  tumults  were  quelled  by  a  revolution, 
which,  the  5^ear  following,  deprived  Bardanes  of  the  impe- 
rial throne.'' 

X.  The  dispute  however  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury 
Its  progress  under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  prince  of  the  greatest 

i"^urian!"  "'^  resolutiou  and  intrepidity,  and  the  new  tumults  it 

q  See  Fred.  Spanhemii  HiStoria  imnginwn  reslituta,  whicli  is  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works,  and  also  printed  apart.  Maimbourgli's  history  of  this  controversy, 
which  is  full  of  the  most  absurd  and  malignant  fictions.  Muratori  Annali  fV  Italia,  torn.  iv. 
p.  221. 
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excited  were  both  violent  and  durable.  Leo,  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  the  excessive  height  to  which  the  Greeks 
carried  their  superstitious  attachment  to  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, and  the  sharp  railleries  and  serious  reproaches  which 
this  idolatrous  service  drew  upon  the  Christians  from  the 
Jews  and  Saracens,  determined,  by  the  most  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings, to  root  out  at  once  this  growing  evil.  For  this 
purpose  he  issued  out  an  edict,  a.  d.  726,  by  which  it  was 
ordered,  not  only  that  the  worship  of  images  should  be  ab- 
rogated and  relinquished,  but  also  that  all  the  images,  ex- 
cept that  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  should  be  removed  out  of 
the  churches.'  In  this  proceeding  the  emperor  acted  more 
from  the  impulse  of  his  natural  character,  which  was  warm 
and  vehement,  than  trom  the  dictates  of  prudence,  which 
avoids  precipitancy  where  prejudices  are  to  be  combated, 
and  destroys  and  mines  inveterate  superstitions  rather  by 
slow  and  imperceptible  attacks  than  by  open  and  violent 
assaults.  The  imperial  edict  producecj  such  effects  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  a  super- 
stitious people.  A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  ravaged  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterward  reach- 
ed Italy.  The  people,  partly  from  their  own  ignorance, 
but  principally  in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  suggestions 
of  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had  artfully  rendered  the 
worship  of  images  a  source  of  opulence  to  their  churches 
and  cloisters,  were  led  to  regard  the  emperor  as  an  apos- 
tate, and  hence  they  considered  themselves  as  freed  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  all  the  obhgations  that 
attach  subjects  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 

XI.  The  Roman  pontiffs   Gregory  I.  and  II.  were  the 
authors  and  ringleaders  of  these  civil  commotions   The  contests 
and  insurrections  in  Italy.     The  former,  upon  the  JaSs '«IF 
emperor's  refusing  to  revoke  his  edict  against  im-  wTrfcailed 
ages,  declared  him,  without  hesitation,  unworthy  f^^-rirp^ers 
of  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Christian,  and  thus  rd^^wnJIl'" 
excluded  him  from  the  communion  of  the  church  ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  formidable  sentence  made  public, 

lap"  r  In  this  account  of  the  imperial  edict,  Dr.  Mosheim  follows  the  opinions  oT 
Baronius,  Fleury,  and  Le  Suer.  Others  affirm,  with  more  probability,  that  this  fonr.ous 
edict  did  not  enjoin  the  pulling  down  images  every  where,  andVastiug  them  out  of  the 
churches,  but  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  thcip  any  kind  of  adoration  or  worship.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Leo  was  not,  at  first,  averse  to  the  use  of  images,  as  ornaments,  or  even 
as  helps  to  devotion  and  memory  ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  he  forbade  them  to  be 
worshipped,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  higher  in  the  churches,  say  some,  to  avoid  this 
adoration  ;  but  afterward  finding  that  thev  were  the  occasion  of  idolatry,  he  had  them 
vcmnvcd  from  the  churches  and  broken. 
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than  the  Romans,  and  other  Italian  provinces,  that  were 
subject  to  the  Grecian  empire,  violated  their  allegiance, 
and  rising  inarms,  either  massacred  or  banished  all  the  em- 
peror's deputies  and  officers.  Leo,  exasperated  by  these 
insolent  proceedings,  resolved  to  chastise  the  Italian  re- 
bels, and  to  make  the  haughty  pontiff  feel,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  effects  of  his  resentment ;  but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Doubly  irritated  by  this  disappointment,  he  vent- 
ed his  fury  against  images,  and  their  worshippers,  in  the 
year  730,  in  a  much  more  terrible  manner  than  he  had 
hitherto  done  ;  for  in  a  council  assembled  at  Constantino- 
ple, he  degraded  from  his  office  Germanus,  the  bishop  of 
that  imperial  city,  who  was  a  patron  of  images,  put  Anas- 
tasius  in  his  place,  ordered  all  the  images  to  be  pubhcly 
burnt,  and  inflicted  a  variety  of  severe  punishments  upon 
such  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  worship.  These 
rigorous  measures  divided  the  Christian  church  into  two 
violent  factions,  whose  contests  were  carried  on  wit/i  an 
ungoverned  rage,  and  produced  nothing  but  mutual  invec- 
tives, crimes,  and  assassinations.  Of  these  factious,  the 
one  adopted  the  adoration  and  worship  of  images,  and  were 
on  that  account  called  Iconodiili  or  Iconolatrce. ;  while  the 
other  maintained  that  such  worship  was  unlawful,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  worthy  of  the  zeal  of  Christians,  than 
to  demolish  and  destroy  those  statues  and  pictures  that 
were  the  occasions  and  objects  of  this  gross  idolatry,  and 
hence  they  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Iconomachi 
and  IconoclastiB.  The  furious  zeal  which  Gregory  IL  had 
shown  in  defending  the  odious  superstition  of  image  wor- 
ship, was  not  only  imitated,  but  even  surpassed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  the  third  pontiff  of  that  name  ;  and  though 
at  this  distance  of  time  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
criminal  circumstances  that  attended  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  these  insolent  prelates,  yet  we  know  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  that  it  was  owing  to  their  extravagant  attach- 
ment to  image  worship  that  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn 
from  the  Grecian  empire.' 

s  The  Greek  writers  tell  us  that  both  the  Gregories  carried  their  insolence  so  far  as  to 
excommunicate  Leo  and  his  son  Coristantine,  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  the  people  of  Italy  had  taken  to  these  princes,  and  to  prohibit  their 
paying  tribute  to  tliem,  or  showing  them  any  marks  of  submission  and  obedience. 
These  facts  arc  also  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  partisans  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
such  as  Baronius,  Sigonus  De  Regno  Italim,  and  their  numerous  followers.  On  the- 
other  hand,  some  learned  writers,  patticularly  among  the  French,  alleviate  considera- 
hJv  the  crime  of  the  Gregories,  and  positively  deny  that  thev  either  excommunicated 
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xir.  Constaiitine,  to  whom  the  furious  tribe  of  the  image 
worshippers  had  given  by  way  of  derision  the  Their  progress 
name  of  Copronynius,'  succeeded  his  father  Leo  "i"e"copi^ny- 
in  the  empire,  a.  d.  741,  and  animated  with  an  '''"' 
equal  zeal  and  ardour  against  the  new  idolatry,  employed 
all  his  influence  in  extirpating  and  abolishing  the  worship 
of  images,  in  opposition  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifis,  and  the  superstitious  monks.  His  manner  of 
proceeding  was  attended  with  greater  marks  of  equity  and 
moderation  than  had  appeared  in  the  measures  pursued  by 
Leo  ;  for,  knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
thedecisions  of  general  councils,  whose  authority  they  con- 
sidered as  supreme  and  unlimited  in  religious  matters,  he 
assembled  at  Constantinople,   a.  d.  754,  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  eastern  bishops,  in  order  to  have  this  import- 
ant question  examined  with  the  utmost  care,  and  decided 
with  wisdom,  seconded  by  a  just  and  lawful  authority. 
Tliis  assembly,  whicli  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  seventh 
(ecumenical  couficil,  gave  judgment,  as  was  the  custom  of 
those  times,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  embraced  by  the  em- 
peror, and  solemnly  condemned  the  worship,  and  also  the 
use  of  images."  But  this  decision  was  not  sufficient  to  van- 
quish the  blind  obstinacy  of  super^^tition  ;  many  adhered 
stiU  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  none  made  a  more  tur- 
bulent resistance  to  the  wise  decree  of  this  council  ^han 
the  monks,  who  still  continued  to  excite  commotions  in  the 
state,  and  to  blow  the  flames  of  sedition  and  rebellion 
among  the  people.  Their  malignity  was  however  chastised 
by  Constantine,  who,  filled  with  a  just  indignation  at  their 

tlie  emperors  above  mentioned,  or  called  ofi'  the  people  from  their  duty  and  allegiance. 
See  Launoius,  Epistola,  lib.  vii.  Ep.  vii.  p.  456,  tom.  v.  opp.  part  ii.  Nat.  Alexander,  Se~ 
hct.  Histor.  Eccleeiast.  Capit.  S?ec.  viii.  Dissert,  i.  p.  456.  Petr.  de  Marca,  Concordia  Sof 
cerdotiiet  Imperii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  Bossuet,  Dtfens.  Dedaraiionis  Cleri  Gallie.  de  postes' 
tate  Eccles.  part  i.  lil).  vi.  cap.  xii.  p.  197.  Giannone,  Histoire  Civile  de  Naples,  tom.  i. 
p.  400.  All  these  found  their  opinions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Gregories,  chiefly 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin  writers,  such  as  Anastasius,  Paul  Deacon,  and  others, 
who  seerr;  to  have  known  nothing  of  that  audacious  insolence  with  which  those  pontiffs 
are  said  to  have  opposed  the  emperors,  and  even  represent  them  as  having  given  several 
marks  of  their  submission  and  obedience  to  the  imperial  authority.  Such  are  the  contrary 
accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ;  and  the  most  prudent  use  we  can  make  of  them 
is,  to  suspend  our  judgment  with  respect  to  a  matter,  which  the  obscurity  that  covers 
the  history  of  this  period  renders  it  impossible  to  clear  up.  All  that  we  can  know  with 
certainty  is,  that  the  zeal  of  the  tAvo  pontiffs  above  mentioned  for  the  worship  of  images, 
furnished  to  the  people  of  Italy  the  occasion  of  falling  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Grc> 
cian  empcroi-s. 

tCJ^  t  This  nickname  was  given  to  Constantine  from  his  having  defiled  the  sacred  font 
at  his  baptism. 

sCJ^  u  The  authority  of  this  council  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  catholics,  no 
more  than  the  obligation  of  the  second  commandment,  which  they  have  p^'udently  stntcV 
out  of  the  decalogue. 
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seditious  practices,  punished  several  of  them  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  and  by  new  laws  set  bounds  to  the  violence 
of  monastic  rage.  Leo  IV.  who,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine,  was  declared  emperor,  a.  d.  775,  adopted  the  sen- 
timents of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  pursued  the 
measure:  which  they  had  concerted  for  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry  out  of  the  Christian  church ;  for  having  perceived 
that  the  worshippers  of  images  could  not  be  engaged  by 
mild  and  gentle  proceedings  to  abandoa  this  superstitious 
practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  coercive  influence  of  penal 
laws. 

XIII.  A  cup   of  poison,  administered  by  the  impious 

counsel  of  a  perfidious  spouse,  deprived  Leo  IV. 
Under  Irene,    ^f  y^  j^fg^  ^  ^^  ygQ^  ^^^  reitdercd  thc  Idolatrous 

cause  of  images  triumphant.  The  profligate  Irene,  after 
having  thus  accomphshed  the  death  of  her  husband,  held 
the  reins  of  empire  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Con- 
stantine  ;  and  to  establish  her  authority  on  more  solid  foun- 
dations, entered  into  an  alliance  with  Adrian,  bishop  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  786,  and  summoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  By- 
thinia,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  second  J^icene 
council.  In  this  assembly  the  imperial  laws  concerning  the 
new  idolary  were  abrogated,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constantinople  reversed,  the  worship  of  images  and  of  the 
cross  restored,  and  severe  punishments  denounced  against 
such  as  maintained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  reli- 
gious adoration.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
ridiculous  and  trifling  than  the  arguments  upon  which  the 
bishops,  assembled  in  this  council,  founded  their  decrees.''' 
The  authority  however  of  these  decrees  was  held  sacred 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks  considered  in  the  light  of 
paricides  and  traitors  all  such  as  refused  to  submit  to  them. 
The  other  enormities  of  the  flagitious  Irene  and  her  de- 
served fate,  cannot  with  propriety  be  treated  of  here. 

XIV.  In  these  violent  contests,  the  most  of  the  Latins, 
such  as  the  Britons,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  seemed 
to  steer  a  middle  way  between  the  opposite  tenets 

of  the  contending  parties.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
images  might  be  lawfully  preserved,  and  even  placed  in 
the  churches,  but  at  the  same  time  they  looked  upon  all 
worship  of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  oflensive  to  the 

w  Mart.  Chcnuiitius,  Exanien  Concilii  Tridentini,  part  iv.  loc.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  52.  LenfanC^ 
Preservatif  contre  la  Reunion  avec  de  tiiege  dela  Rome,  part  iii.  lettre  xvii.  p.  446. 
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Supreme  Being/  Such  particularly  were  the  sentiments 
of  Charlemagne,  who  distinguished  himself  in  this  import- 
ant controversy.  By  the  advice  of  the  French  bishops 
who  were  no  friends  to  this  second  council  of  Nice,  he  or- 
dered some  learned  and  judicious  divine  to  compose  Four 
Books  concerning  images^  which  he  sent,  in  the  year  790, 
to  Adrian,  the  Roman  poiltiff",  with  a  view  to  engage  him 
to  withdraw  his  approbation  of  the  decrees  of  that  council. 
1.1  this  perf  )r'iianc  •  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Nicene 
bishops  to  justify  the  worship  of  images,  are  refuted  with 
great  accuracy  and  spirit.^  They  were  not  however  left 
without  defence  ;  Adrian,  who  was  afraid  of  acknowledg- 
ing even  an  emperor  for  his  master,  composed  an  answer 
to  the  Four  Books  mentioned  above,  but  neither  his  argu- 
ments, nnw-  his  authority,  were  sufficient  to  support  the  su- 
perstition he  endeavoured  to  maintain  ;  for,  in  the  year 
794,  Charlemagne  assembled,  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine, 
a  council  of  three  hundred  bishops,  in  order  to  re-exam- 
ine this  important  question  ;  in  which  the  opinion  contain- 
ed in  the  Four  Books  was  solemnly  confirmed,  and  the 
worship  of  images  unanimously  condemned.'  From  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  in  this  century  the  Latins  deemed 
it  neither  impious,  nor  unlawful,  to  dissent  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  even  to  charge  that  prelate 
with  error. 

XV.  While  the  controversy  concerning  images  was  at  its 
height, .  a  xmw  contest  arose  among  the  Latins   . 
and  Greeks  about  the   source  from  whence  the  veTs^/aS^ube 
Holy  Qho^ijwoceeded,  The  Latins  affirmed,  that  tTtXj  *^ 
this  divine  spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  ^^'''^^ 
the  Son  :  the   Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  asserted,  that  it 

x  The  aversion  the  Britons  bad  to  tiie  worsUip  of  images  may  be  seen  in  Spelman  ad 
Concilia  Magnce  Bnlanniie,  torn.  i.  p.v73.  ■ 

y  The  books  of  Ch&l^filna^ne  concerning  images,  yvhichdcser\e  an  attentive  perusal., 
lire  yet  extant ;  and  when  they  were  become  extremely  scarce,  were  republished  at 
Hanover,  in  8vo.  in  1731,  by  the  celebrated  Christopher.  Aug.  Heuman,  who  enriched 
this  edition  with  a  learned  preface.  These  books  are  adorned  with  the  venerable 
uame  of  Charlemagne ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  the  production  of  a 
«scholastic  divine,  and  not  of  an  cnjperor.  Several  learned  men  have  conjectured,  that 
Charlemagne  composed  these  books  witu  the  assistance  of  his  preceptor  Alcuin  ;  see 
Heumanni  Prccf.  p.  51,  and  Bunau  Hislorla  Imperii  German,  torn.  i.  p.  490.  This  con- 
jecture, though  far  from  being  contemptible,  cannot  be  admitted  without  hesitation  ; 
since  ^leuin  was  in  England  when  these  books  vyere  composed.  We  learn  frDm  the 
history  of  Lis  life,  that  he  went  into  England,  a.  d.  789,  and  did  not  return  from  thence 
before  792. 

z  This  event  is  treated. %vitb  a  degree  of  candour  not  more  laudable  than  surprising, 
by  Mabillon,  in  Prmf.  ad  Sizculum  iv,  Aclorum  &S.  Ord.  Benedict,  part  v.  See  also  Jo. 
Georg.  Dorscheus,  Collat.  ai  Concilium  Franccfordktis::,  Argentor.  1649.  iu4to. 
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proceeded  from  the  Father  only.  The  origin  of  this  con- 
trovers}^  is  covered  with  perplexity  and  doubt.  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  it  was  agitated  in  the  council  of  Gentilli, 
near  Paris,  a.  ».  767,  in  presence  of  the  emperor's  le- 
gatee,'  and  from  this  we  may  conclude,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  that  it  arose  in  Greece  at  that  time  when 
the  contest  about  images  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
vehemence.  In  this  controversy  the  Latins  alleged,  in 
favour  of  their  opinion,  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  which 
the  vSpaniards  and  French  had  successively  corrupted, 
upon  what  occasion  is  not  well  known,  by  adding  the 
wordjilioque  in  that  part  of  it  which  contained  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  loud  complaints  of  this  criminal  attempt 
of  the  Latins  to  corrupt  by  a  a  manifest  interpolation,  a 
creed  which  served  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  for  the  church 
universal,  and  declared  this  attempt  impudent  and  sacri- 
legious. Thus  the  dispute  changed  at  length  its  object, 
and  was  transferred  from  the  matter  to  the  interpolated 
word  above  mentioned  ;"*  in  the  following  century  it  was 
carried  on  with  still  greater  vehemence,  and  added  new 
fuel  to  the  dissensions  which  already  portended  a  schism 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches.*" 

a  See  Le  Cointe,  Amides  Eccles.  Francarum,  torn.  v.  p.  698, 

b  Learned  men  generally  imagine  that  this  controversy  began  about  thew or ifitioque, 
which  some  of  the  Latins  had  added  to  the  creed  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  from  the  word  the  dispute  proceeded  to  the  doctrine  itself : 
see  Mabillon,  ^ct.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Sccc.  iv.  part  i,  Prcef.  p.  iv.  who  is  followed  by 
many  in  this  opinion.  But  this  opinion  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  doctrine  was  the 
first  subject  of  controversy,  which  afterward  extended  to  the  ^vor A  Jilioque,  considered  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  manifest  interpolation.  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  council  of  Gen- 
tilli shows  evidently,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been,  for, a  consi- 
derable time,  the  subject  of  controversy,  when  the  dispute  arose  about  the  word  now  men- 
tioned. Pagi,  in  his  Critica  in  Baronmm,  torn.  iii.  p.  323,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  contro- 
versy had  both  its  date  and  its  occasion  from  the  dispute  concerning  images ;  for  when 
the  Latins  treated  the  Greeks  as  heretics,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  image  wor- 
ship, the  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  charged  the  Latins  also  with  h^esy,  on  account  of  their 
maintaining' that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  learned 
critic  has,  however,  advanced  this  opinion  without  sufficient  proof,  and  we  must  therefore 
consider  it  as  no  more  than  a  probable  conjecture. 

c  See  Pithoei  Hist,  controv.  de  processione  Spiritus  S.  at  the  end  of  his  Codex  Canmi, 
Eccles.  Roman,  p.  355.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christian,  torn.  iii.  p.  354.  Ger.  J.  Vossius, 
De  .Tnbus  Symbolis.  Diss.  iii.  p.  65  ;  and  above  all,  Jo.  Georg.  Walchius, /Tisfor.  Con- 
trov. de  Processione  Spiritiis  S,  published  in  8vo,  at  Jetiia,  in  1751. 
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CHAPTER  IV.     . 

(JONCERNING  THE  RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    I.V  THF.  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS    CENTURV. 

I.  The  religion  of  this  century  consisted  almost  entirely 
in  a  motley  round  of  external  rites  and  ceremo-  ceremonies 
nies.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  more  "*"'"?"-'*• 
zeal  and  diligence  were  employed  in  multiplying  and  .re- 
gulating these  outward  marks  of  a  superstitious  devotion, 
than  m  correcting  the  vices  and  follies  of  men,  in  enlight- 
ening their  understandings,  and  forming  their  hearts.  The 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  was  deemed  the  most  solemn  and  important  branch 
of  divine  worship,  was  now  every  where  embellished,  or 
rather  deformed,  with  a  variety  of  senseless  fopperies, 
which  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  that  affecting 
and  salutary  institution.  We  also  find  manifest  traces  in 
tills  century  of  that  superstitious  custom  of  celebrating  what 
were  called  solitary  masses, ,i  tliough  it  be  diilicult  to  decide 
whether  they  were  instituted  by  a  public  law,  or  intro- 
duced by  the  authority  of  private  persons.^  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  single  custom  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  superstition  and  darkness  that  sat  brooding  over  the 
Christian  church  in  this  ignorant  age,  and  renders  it  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  farther  detail  of  the  absurd  rites  with 
which  a  designing  priesthood  continued  to  disfigure  .the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

II.  Charlemagne  seemed  disposed  to  stem  this  torrent  of 
superstition,  which  gathered  force  from  day  to  chariemasnes 
day  ;  for  not  to  mention  the  zeal  with  which  he  of^uleViImJbTf 
opposed  the  worship  of  images,  there  are  other  ""'"*' 
circumstances  that  bear  testimony  to  his  intentions  in  this 
matter,  such  as  his  preventing  the  multiplication  of  festi- 
vals, by  reducing  them  to  a  fixed  and  iimited  number,  his 
prohibiting  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  church  bells 
by  the  rite  of  holy  aspersion,  and  other  ecclesiastical  laws 

}CJ^  d  Solitary  or  private  masses  were  those  that  were  cclebrateU  by  the  prie.vt  alone, 
in  behalf  of  souls  detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  some  other  particular  occa- 
sions. These  masses  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  oi'  the  ch.irch,  but  they  were  a  rich 
source  of  profit  to  the  clergy.  They  were  condemned  by  the  canons  of  a  synod  assem- 
bled at  Metz  under  Charlemagne,  as  criniiual  innovations,  and  as  the  fruits  ()f  avarice  and 
sloth. 

e  See  Charlemagne's  book  co«cf»-?im5-  ima-^es,  p.  lij  ;  as  also  litorge  Calixtus,  £)ti 
Missis  f^olitarii^,  ^'^  1  -.'. 
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©f  his  enacting,  which  redound  to  his  honour.  Several 
circumstances  hoAvever  concurred  to  render  his  designs 
abortive,  and  to  blast  the  success  of  his  worthy  purposes, 
and  none  more  than  his  excessive  attachment  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  ceremonies. 
This  vehement  passion  for  the  lordly  pontiff  was  inherited 
by  the  great  prince  of  whom  we  are  now  speakmg,  from 
his  father  Pepm,  who  had  already  commanded  the  manner 
of  singing,  and  the  kind  of  church  music  in  use  at  Rome, 
to  be  observed  every  where  in  all  Christian  churches.  It 
was  in  conformity  with  his  example,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  repeated  and  importunate  solicitation  of  the  pon- 
tiff Adrian,  that  Charlemagne  laboured  to  bring  all  the 
Latin  churches  to  follow,  as  their  model,  the  church  of 
Rome,  not  only  in  the  article  now  me-itioned,  but  also  in 
the  whole  form  of  their  worship,  in  every  circumstance  of 
their  reUgious  service.'  Several  churches,  however,  among 
which  those  of  Milan  and  Corbetta  distinguished  them- 
selves eminently,  absolutely  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
could  neither  be  brought,  by  persuasion  nor  violence,  to^ 
change  their  us\\<i\  method  of  Avovship. 


CHAPTER  V„ 

CONCERKING    the    DIVrSlONS    AND    HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED  THE  CHURCT?' 
DURING    THIS    CENTJfKY. 

r.  The  Arians,  Manicheans,  and  Marcionites,  though 
The  ancient  ofteu  depressed  by  the  force  of  penal  laws,  and  the 
sTreug'rh"''^'  power  of  the  secular  arm,  gathered  strength  in 
the  east,  amidst  the  tumults  and  divisions  with 
tvhich  the  Grecian  empire  was  perpetually  agitated,  and 
drew  great  numbers  into  the  proi'ession  of  their  opinions.^ 
The  Monothelites,  to  whose  cause  the  emperor  Philippicus, 
and  many  others  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity  Avere  most 
zealous  well-wishers,  regained  their  credit  in  several  places. 
The  condition  also  of  both  the  Nestoriaiis  and  Monophy  sites 
was  easy  and  agreeable  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabi- 

f  See  Charlemagne's  Treatise  concerning  Images,  book  i.  p.  52.  Eginard,  De  vita  Carol/. 
Magni,  cap.  26,  p.  94,  edit.  Basselii. 

g  In  Europe  also  Arianismprevailcfl^rcatly  among  the  barbarous  natinn.i  that  embraced 
the  CJiristian  faitb.  •  . 
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ans ;.  their  power  and  influence  was  considerable ;  nor  were 
they  destitute  of  means  of  weakening  the  Greeks,  their 
irreconcilable  adversaries,  and  of  spreading  their  doctrines, 
and  multiplyinij:  everywhere  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
li.  In  the  church  which  Boniface  had  newly  erected  in 
Germany,  he   himself  tells   us,  that  there  were    ciem-ntaiui 
many  perverse  and  erroneous  reprobates,  who  ^'''^" 
had  no  true  notion  of  religion,  and  his  friends  and  adhe- 
.  rents  confirm  this  assertion.     But  the  testimony  both  of  the 
one  and  the  others  is  undoubtedly  partial,  and  unworthy 
of  credit ;   since  it  appears  from  the  most  evident  proofs, 
'that  the  persons  here  accused  of  errors  and  heresies  were 
,  IHsh  and  French  divines,  who  refused  that  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  Boniface  was  so  zealous 
■.to.ipfopagate  every  where.     Adalbert,  a  Gaul,  and  Cle- 
.  meijt,  a  native  of  Ireland,  were  the  persons  whose  opposi- 
'.tioii  gave  the  most  trouble  to  the  ambitious  legate.     The 
;.  fofmergot  himself  consecrated  bishop,  without  the  consent 
"of  Boniface, excited  seditions  and  tumults  among  the  east- 
;  ern  Franks,  and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  both  flagitious 
i?  in  his  conduct,  and  erroneous  in  his  opinions;  among  other 
^irregularities,  he  was  the  forger''  of  a  letter  to  the  human 
race,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  Jesus  Christ, 
'.'and  to  have  been  carried  from  heaven  by  the  archangel 
Vi&ichael.'     As  to  Clement,  his  character  and  sentiments 
A.  tvere  maliciously  misrepresented,  since  it  appears  by  ihe 
*best  and  most  authentic  accounts,  that  he  was  much  better 
';.  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
"i.tianity  than  Boniface  himself;  and  hence  he  is  considered 
i^  by  many  as  a  confessor  and  sufferer  for  the  truth  in  this 
'^..barbarous  age."     Be  that  as  it  will,  both  Adalbert  and  Cle- 
Vrhent  were  condemned,  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface,  by 
tihe  pontiff  Zachary,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
J.  748,'  and  in  consequence  thereof  were  committed  to  prison, 
•:•.  where,  in  all  probability,  they  concluded  their  days. 

■f  •.    h  See  the  Hktoire  LUercare  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  8'2. 

<■■. .  1  There  is  an  edaion  o»  this   letlor  published  by  the  learned  Stephen  Baluzius,  in  the 

■y.  Capitulars  Regum  Francorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  1396. 

/    •  k  We  find  an  enumeration   of  the  erroneous    opinions  of  Clement  in  the  letters  of 

V   Boniface,  Ephtol.  cxsxv.  p.  189.     See   al>o  Usserii    Sylioge  Epislularum  Hibernicanim, 

'.    p.  12.  J^ouveau  Dictionnaire  Histor.    Critic,  torn.  i.  p.  I3i.     itZF'  The  zealous  Boniface 

i-  was  too  Ignorant  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  heresy,  as  appears  by  his  condemning  Virgihus 

■:■  for  believing  that  there  were  antipodes.  .  The  great   heresy    of  Clement  seems  to  have 

.'• .  been  his  preferring  the  decisions  of  Scripture  to  decrees  of  councils  and  the  opinions  of 

■v  the  fathers,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  reject  when  they  were  not  conformable  to  the 

■•  word  of  God. 

>•'      ST  I  Thi.s  is  th«  true  datp.  of  thf.  coimfil  nssembled  by  Zarhary  for  tJj«  coTvlemnatJon 
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III.  Religious  discord  ran  still  higher  in  Spain,  France, 
Felix  and  Eli-  ^nd  Germany,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
ipand.  ^m.y  .  j^jjj  tjig  most  unhappy  tumults  and  commo- 

tions were  occasioned  by  a  question  proposed  to  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgella,  by  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
desired  to  know  in  what  se?ise  Christ  loas  the  Son  of  God. 
The  answer  which  the  former  gave  to  this  question  was, 
that  Christ,  considered  in  his  divine  nature,  was  truly  and 
essentially  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that,  considered  as  a  man, 
he  was  only  so  nominally  and  by  adoption.     This  doctrine 
was  spread  abroad  by  the  two  prelates  ;  Elipand  propaga- 
ted it  in  the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  and  Felix  through- 
out Septimania,  while  the  pontiff  Adrian,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  doctors, looked  upon  this  opinion  as  are- 
novation  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  by  its  representing  Christ 
as  divided  into  two  distinct  persons.     In  consequence  of 
this,  Felix  was  successively  condemned  by  the  councils  of 
Narbonne,  Ratisb on, Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  Rome;  ' 
and  was  finally  obliged,  by  the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  **. 
to  retract  his  error,  and  to  change  his  opinion.'"  The  change  ,  * 
he  made  was,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real,  the  coni-  * 
mon  shift  of  temporizing  divines ;  for  he  still  retained  his.' 
doctrine,  and  died  in  the  firm  belief  of  it  at  Lyons,  where 
he  had  been  banished  by  Charlemagne."    Elipand,  on  the 
contrary,  lived  secure  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens,  far  removed  from  the  thunders  of  synods  and 
councils,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  that  coercive  power  in  re- 
ligious matters  whose  utmost  efforts  can  go  no  further  than  •. 
to  make  the  erroneous  hypocrites  or  martyrs.     Many  are  . 
of  opinion  that  the  disciples  of  FeHx,  who  were  called  • 
adoptians,  departed  much  less  from  the  doctrine  generally  .' 

of  Adalbert  and  Clement,  and  not  the  year  745,  as  Flemy*  and  Mabillont  have  pretended  } 
in  which  error  they  are  followed  by  Mr.  Bower,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Histm-y  of  . 
the  Popes,  p.  325.  The  truth  is,  that  the  letter  of  Boniface,  in  consequence  of  whith  •' 
this  council  was  assembled,  must  have  been  wrote  in  the  year  748  ;  since  he  declares  in 
that  letter,  that  he  had  been  near  thirty  years  legate  of  the  holy  see  of  Rome,  into  which  . 
commission  he  entered,  as  all  authors  agree,  about  the  year  719. 

m  The  council  of  Narbonne  that  condemed  Felix,  was  held  in  the  year  788,  that  of 
Ratisbon  in  792,  that  of  Francfoit  in  794,  that  of  Rome  in  799.  ' '. 

n  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  sect  of  Felix,  are  mentioned  by  J.  ' 
Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibliuth.  Lat.  niedii  avt,  torn.  ii.  p.  482.  Add  to  these  Petrus  de  Marca,  .". 
in  his  Marca  Hisnanica,  lib.^  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  368.  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Histoire  Generde  d'Ei-  ": 
pagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  518,  533,  528,  535,  560.  Jo.  Mabillon,  Prmf.  ad  Scec.  iv.  Jldor.  SS.  Oni.  ;, 
Benedicli,  part.  ii.  There  are  also  very  particular  accounts  given  of  Felix  by  Dom.  •_;,, 
Colonia,  Histuirs  Liheraire  de  la  Vielle  de  Lyon,  lorn.  ii.  p.  70,  and  by  the  Benedictine  'A 
monks  in  their  Hisloire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  43 1. 

*  Ni>:t.  Ecclesiait.  torn.  Lv.  p.  296,  t  Annul.  Ord.  Benedict,  lib.  xxii.  n.  S- 
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received  among  Christians,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  and  that  what  chiefly  distinguished  their  tenets 
was  the  term  they  used,  and  their  manner  of  expression, 
rather  than  a  real  diversity  of  sentiments."  But  as  this 
sect,  together  with  their  chief,  thought  proper  to  make  use 
of  singular,  and  sometimes  of  contradictory  expressions ; 
this  furnished  such  as  accused  them  of  Nestorianism,  with 
very  plausible  reasons  to  support  their  charge. 

o  Jo.  George  Dorscheus,  Collat.  ad  coneUium  Francofxiri.  p.  101.  Warenfels,  De  La- 
gomachiis  Eruditor.  p.  459.  0pp.  Jae.  Basnagius  Prmf.  ad  Etherium  in  Hear.  Canisii 
LttlUin.  ^ntiquiif  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  284.    George  Calixtus,  Singul,  Diss, 
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